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PREFACE 


Tue following account of Synesius is based upon a study 
of his works as given in the sixty-sixth volume of Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca (Paris, 1864), which contains the notes of 
Pétau on most of the books and those of Krabinger on the 
Panegyric on Baldness, I have accepted Migne’s text as 
trustworthy, merely exchanging it in some few places for 
that of the German scholar. 

I have derived much assistance from all the writers on 
Synesius given in my list of authorities, and am especially 
indebted to the splendid care with which Krabinger has 
collected a multitude of literary allusions (though he seldom * 
gives the words) in my author’s writings. Indeed, if it had 
not been for him, I should have missed most of the references 
to Plato and Aristotle, and nearly all those to books beyond 
the range of an ordinary classical course. At the same time, 
I have never admitted his statements without verifying 
them for myself, or getting them verified for me. 

I have had the disadvantage of being unable to obtain a 
copy of Theodor Clausen’s De Synesio, which seems, from the 
respectful way as which later writers speak of it, to be a 
valuable treatise on the subject. 

The Letters I cite by the numbers given to them by Pétau 


(as adopted by Migne), simply because his arrangement of 
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them is the best known. It has nothing else to recommend 
it, for it makes no attempt to put them in any intelligible 
sort of order. Their chronology is a much vexed question, 
and one that I have felt myself quite unqualified to discuss. 
It has been thoughtfully treated by Druon and Lapatz; but 
they disagree so frequently, that I have not seen my way to 
accepting whole-heartedly the view of either. Sometimes 
the one has been adopted, sometimes the other, according as 
the argument on which either reposes has seemed to me the 
stronger; sometimes both have been rejected. Perhaps I 
have attached more weight to Lapatz than he would do to 
himself; for, after in a most business-like manner giving a 
definite year to each letter, he lightly remarks: ‘Quant a la 
date placée au bas de chaque lettre, elle ne vaut pas en 

général ce quelle me coiite: je ’abandonne’ (p. 224). 7 

The other works of Synesius are also alluded to according 
- to the division of them in Migne. 

As regards Neo-Platonism, being quite out of the reach of 
great libraries, I have not had the opportunity of seeing either 
Plotinus’ Hnneads or any other work by any of the leaders of 
the Alexandrine School. I have, therefore, been obliged to 
take my information at second-hand from Vacherot and De 
Pressensé, more especially the former. The larger part of 
Chapter ii. is consequently founded on their interpretations 
of the system, and I have not thought it necessary there to 
give so many foot-notes as I have deemed desirable elsewhere. 
What I have said in that chapter as to the recrudescence of 
Paganism in the second and third centuries and the popular 


influence on Philosophy is derived from De Pressensé. 
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_ In dealing with Synesius’ own peculiar presentation of 
Neo-Platonism, it is needless to say that I have formed my 
opinion from his own statements; but I have found Druon 
most helpful in the matter. 

Where I speak of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, 
my references (except where stated otherwise) are to the sixth 
edition (Oxford, 1869). 

I would here express my gratitude to the friends who have 
kindly offered me every facility of access to their private 
libraries. My thanks are particularly due to my father, 
Mr. Robert Crawford, formerly Professor of Civil Engineering 
in Dublin University, for collecting and criticising the infor- 
mation as to the astrolabe and the hydroscope in Chapter iii.: 
to my sister-in-law, Miss Alice Mather, who has come to the 
assistance of my very imperfect knowledge of German by 
translating Volkmann’s book for me: to my old master, the 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, and Professor J. I. Beare, F.T.C.D., 
for verifying for me those of the allusions in Appendix D 
which I could not look up for myself, and helping me to the 
sources of certain others: to the Very Rev. the Archimandrite 
E. Metallinos, of the Greek Church, Manchester, for much 
of the information gontained in Appendices B and C: and 
to the Rev. T. Barns, Vicar of Hilderstone, for two references 
to Origen and a point connected with Hymn 10. 

Where I have touched upon questions of modern con- 
troversy, I trust that I have spoken in a kindly spirit. If 
any one who disagrees with me should be hurt by what I 
have said, I ask his forgiveness beforehand. I have had no 


desire to pain ‘any one, or to add in any way to existing 
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differences, and have wished only to set forth what I 
to be the truth. What we most need is honestly to lo 
facts as they present themselves to us, and to be consi 
to those whose understanding of them is diverse. P, 
ship and argument for the mere sake of perpetue 
are alike degrading to Christianity and unwort! 


CueckLey, May 1901. 
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CHAPTER I 
SKETCH OF SYNESIUS’ LIFE 


ABOUT eight miles from the coast of the Mediterranean, in the 
north-eastern part of Tripoli, there is a spot ‘on the edge of 
the upper of two terraces of table land, at the height of 1800 
feet above the sea,’ where stand, ‘in one of the finest situations 
in the world, the ruins of Ghrennah, once > the fair city of 
Cyrene.! 

. From Cyrene the whole region was at first known as ‘ Cyre- 
naica’; but, from the time of the Ptolemies, it was generally 
designated ‘the Libyan Pentapolis’ from the confederation of 
its five chief towns, Berenice (formerly Euhesperidae or 
Hesperis), Arsinoe ‘(formerly Tauchira;? Synesius calls it 
Teuchira), Ptolemais, Cyrene, and its port Apollonia. . It is 
now called the ‘ Plateau of Barca.’ 

The country is very beautiful and fertile; and Pindar dwells 
lovingly on the attractions of ‘the rich Nile-garden of the son 
of Kronos, the ‘chosen garden of Zeus.’4 Though it has 
searcely any fresh-water streams, it has abundance of springs, 
and rain falls-to just the desired extent. Noble forests crown 
the mountains; the valleys are rich in palms and olive-trees; 
whilst on the level ground radiant pastures spread out to the 





1 Classical Dictionary. 2 Herodotus, 4. 171. 
3 Kiepert, Manual of Ancient Geography, p. 130. 
' 4 Pythians, 4. 56, Neiiowo pds wiov réuevos Kpovida. Ibid. 9. 53, Aws éoxor 
mort xa@rov. The rendering given above is that of Ernest Myers. Other’ 
allusions to the peace of the land are found in both these odes, and also in 
Pythians, 5.- ; 
A 
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sea, and game is found in profusion. The neighbourhood is 
now thinly populated, but evidence of its former splendour is 
given by ‘the numerous and generally very extensive ruins of 
ancient towns, the remains of aqueducts, castles, sepulchres, 

. and buildings of all sorts, covered with inscriptions of 
the Greek, Alexandrine, and Roman periods.’? 

Herodotus’ account of the foundation of Cyrene is interest- 
ing and worth recalling, whatever may be its precise historical 
value. 

Aristodemus, a descendant of Heracles, and father of 
Eurysthenes and Procles, was, according to some traditions, 
killed by lightning when setting out for the final and success- 
ful attempt of the Heracleids to plant themselves in Pelopon- 
nesus. The Spartans, however, asserted that he reached their 
city and founded a dynasty there, and that his two sons were 
born just before his death.” 

While his sons were infants their maternal uncle Theras 
ruled their kingdom. On their coming of age he left, and, 
with some of the Spartans and Minyae, went to the island of 
Callista,? a Phoenician settlement in the Aegean Sea, north of 
Crete, which from him afterwards took the name of Thera.‘ 
Passing over what was said by the Theraeans as to the colony 
sent to Libya, we come to the Cyrenian version of the story. 

According to this, Polymnestus, a Theraean, and Phronime, 
daughter of Etearchus, king of Axus in Crete, had a son who 
stammered, and who was afterwards designated Battus. Hero- 
dotus says that this was probably not his original name, but 
merely the Libyan equivalent for ‘king’; and Pindar names 
him Aristoteles.® When he grew up, he consulted the Delphic 





2 Volkmann, pp. 1-3. The harvest of the district in Herodotus’ time 
lasted for eight months of the year (4. 199). 2 Herodotus, 6. 52. 

3 Lapatz (p. 265), apparently in explanation of this name, calls it ‘la perle 
" des Cyclades.’ It belonged, however, to the islands more Pee: called 
‘Sporades’ (Kiepert, p. 148), 

4 In medizval times it was known as Santorin; and is now enlled both by 
this name and by that of Thera. > Pythians, 5, 87. 
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Oracle about the impediment in his speech, and was bidden 
to go and colonise ‘ Libya rich in flocks,’? 

He returned dissatisfied to Thera; and, having fallen into 
difficulties for which he could discover no explanation, sent 
again to the oracle, which this time told him plainly to found 
Cyrene in Libya. After some vicissitudes he effected a settle- 
ment in the island of Platea, off the Libyan coast. When he 
had been there two years, as he found himself no more pro- 
sperous than before, he went again to expostulate with the 
god, who accorded him the satirical reply :— 


‘Thou hast not been to Libya rich in flocks ; 
Yet know’st it more than I, who have? Thou’rt wise!’ 


With his companions he therefore sailed back, and landed on 
the coast of Libya, opposite Platea, at a place named Aziris.? 
Here they lived for six years, at the end of which time the 
natives persuaded them to move to a spot farther west, where 
was a spring, Cyra, sacred to Apollo ;* and on this holy ground 
they built a city, naming it after the nymph Cyrene.* 

During the reigns of the first Battus and his son no new 
additions were made to the party of colonists; but under the 
third king large numbers came from all parts of Greece to join 
them, and gained a decisive victory over the neighbouring 
tribes, who, under the command of Apries, king of Egypt, 
attacked them. 





1 Cp. Pythians, 4. 59, sqq. : 


*Q pdxap vie Tlodvpvdorov, cé & év Tobrw hove 

xpnopes SpOwoev pediocas Acdopidos abroudry xehddy* 
& ce xalpew éorpis avddoaca mempwpuevor 

Bacih€ dudavey Kupdva, . 
ducOpbov puvas dvaxpwobpuevov trowa Tis €orac mpds Dear. 


? Perhaps this is the ‘ Azarius’ of Zp. 4. Volkmann takes it to be so 
(p. 77, note **). 

3 Tt is alluded to by Pindar in Pythians, 4, 294. 

‘ The mythical Cyrene was a Thessalian damsel beloved of Apollo, who 
bore her away to Libya (Pythians, 9). The date of the foundation of the 
city is given as B.c. 631 (Classical Dictionary; Volkmann, p. 3; Lapatz, 
p. 265). 
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A quarrel between the fourth king and his brothers resulted 
in the founding of Barca. 

After various battles and Blanghbens had caused them a 
sufficient degree of misery, the Cyrenians requested Demonax 
of Mantinea to come to their aid and set things straight for 
them, The most important piece of work which he did seems 
to have been dividing them into three classes, according to 
their origin. The Theraeans and their immediate neighbours 
formed one class; the Peloponnesians and Cretans another; 
the rest of the islanders a third? 


About the middle of. the fifth century B.c. Cyrene was at 


the height of its glory, famous for its navigation and commerce, 
its attainments in art and science, its success in breeding fine 
horses, and its skill in driving. It was at that time that 
Pindar lived, and three of his. magnificent odes were written 
in honour of Cyrenians, Arcesilas, winner in the chariot-race,” 
and Telesicrates, winner of the foot-race run in full armour? 
Aristippus, who was born about a hundred years later than 
Pindar, founded a special Cyrenaic School of Philosophy ; while 


Carneades, also a native of Cyrene—who lived some two cen-. 


turies after Aristippus—created the ‘New Academy’ at Athens,* 

In the fourth century a long contest with Carthage, ending 
in the triumph of the latter, did much to damage the splendour 
of Cyrene; and in 322 Ptolemy, son of Lagus, annexed it to 
Egypt, afterwards introducing a large number of Jews into 
the region. 

In 162 Ptolemy Physcon got possession of it and Libya, 
and soon after united them with Cyprus to form a kingdom 
of his own. The last king of Cyrene, Ptolemy Apio, be- 
queathed it to the Romans in 96. They at first allowed it to 
pose as an independent town; but before long Cyrenaica 
became a province. Under Augustus it was joined to Crete. 





1 Herodotus, 4. 154, sqq. 2 Pythians, 4 and 5. 3 Ibid, 9. 
* Both Aristippus and Carneades are mentioned in Zp. 50, and the latter 
also in Dion, 1. 
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Christianity early gained access to the region. Its Jewish 
inhabitants would naturally attend the great Feasts, or some 
of them, at Jerusalem; and it was probably through them 
that the Church was planted in the country. It is interesting 
to notice the references to Cyrenians (doubtless of Jewish 
extraction) inthe New Testament. The first three Evangelists, 
who record Simon’s compulsory bearing of the Cross, tell us 
that he was a Cyrenian.1 Some of; the devout Jews who 
were present on the Day of Pentecost and heard the miraculous 
speaking with Tongues came from ‘the parts of Libya about 
Cyrene.’* There was a Cyrenian synagogue at Jerusalem.® 
Among those who ‘ were scattered abroad upon the persecution 
that arose about Stephen’ were ‘men of .. . Cyrene.’4 
And of the prophets and teachers at Antioch whom the Holy 
Ghost commanded ‘Separate Me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them,’ one was Lucius of 
Cyrene.® It is, therefore, probable that Christianity had 
reached Cyrenaica in the very early years of the New 
Dispensation. 

Volkmann says that ‘later it was a chief centre of Gnos- 
ticism, and of the former existence of the sect of the Carpocra* 
tians many monuments bear witness to this day.’® - He seems, 
however, to be speaking of a period subsequent to that of 
Synesius; for we have been unable to find — trace of 
Gnosticism in the region up to his time. ’ 

' Sabellius, who seems to have lived early in the third 
century, was a priest of Pentapolis, and apparently first 
broached his heresy at Ptolemais;’? but his disciples ‘were 
never numerous, and he can hardly be regarded as the founder 
of a distinct school. Still it is possible that his teaching may 
have had considerable influence over his countrymen, and, 





1 §. Matt. 27: 32; S. Mark 15. 21; S. Luke 23. 26. 
’ 2 Acts 2. 10. - §% Ibid. 6. 9. : 
4 Ibid. 11. 20. 5 Thid. 13. 1, sq. 6 p.7. 
- 7 Eusebius, 7. 6. 8 Robertson, vol. i. pp. 120, sqq. 
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heterodox as it was, have had its share in arousing their 
feeling against the opposite heresy of Arius. It is worth 
observing that the only heresy with which Synesius appears 
to have come into conflict in the administration of his diocese 
was that of Eunomius, which was the baldest form of Arian- 
ism;' and in his attitude towards it he is entirely uncom- 
promising. 

Near the end of the reign of Trajan a vast number of Gentiles 
were murdered in a Jewish insurrection in Egypt and Cyre- 
naica. The disturbance was put down by the government, 
with a still larger destruction of Jews;? and the population 
was terribly reduced. Earthquakes were frequent; almost 
every year saw the irruption of swarms of locusts, which ate 
all the produce of the land on which they lighted; invasions 
by desert tribes took place constantly. One wonders that the 
district was able to keep itself even in existence. 

Cyrene became more and more depressed. Apollonia gained | 
its freedom. Ptolemais,? the harbour-town of the fallen Barea, 
was made the political capital, and (ecclesiastical arrangements 
in those days constantly following the secular alterations in 
the Empire) the see of the metropolitan. Under Diocletian 
or Constantine, Cyrenaica was once more separated from 
Crete.t | 

Synesius was born at Cyrene;® but seems to have been 
brought up in some place much farther inland. Of his 
parents we know nothing, except that they were heathens 
and well-to-do, As the place in which he most clearly men- 
tions them? implies that they were not then living, it is 
possible that they died while he was still a child.§ The father 
1a Socrates, 4. 7. 2 Busebius, 4. 2. 

3 Its ruins now go by the name of Dolmeta or Tolmeta. Op. Zp. 86, 
Ildvras & éy® rovs Aadudras toa cal rods vidas Tiwd. Arjos yap lor Aaxovons 
fe odews. 4 Classical Dictionary ; Volkmann, p. 9. 

5 Ep. 4, rhv unrépa Kuphynv. *® See p. 302, note 4. 7 Ep. 20. 

8 We cannot, however, be certain of this, as there are no writings of his 


which can be confidently assigned to any period prior to 399, or, it may be, 
a very few years earlier, when, according to any calculation, he was a full- 
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seems to have been a cultivated man, since the son inherited 
a good library.* 

Synesius was a man of ancient family, and believed himself 
of Dorian extraction.2, He may have been, but there is nothing 
to prove his claim. Herodotus certainly connects the founder 
of Cyrene with Sparta; but he particularly declares that 
colonists were, at a later time, invited from the whole of 
Greece; and the constitution of Demonax shows that the 
real Spartans can only have formed a part—probably not a 
very large part—of the population. As about a thousand 
years had passed between the expedition of Battus to Libya 
and the birth of Synesius, it is incredible that there should 
have been no intermarriages between Cyrene and other states 
which would introduce a new strain into the blood of the 
people. The very fact that the philosopher solemnly assures 
us that he had documentary proof of his descent from Heracles 
makes us attach very slight value to his conviction that he 
was of Dorian origin. He believed it firmly, and he may have 
been right; but it is not possible to be sure.* 





grown man,—when, as we ourselves think, he was not far off forty. The 
expression d\Ad xal uirnp, GANA Kal ddeAgal, acl, Ta dda Te vepoussr TOY 
appéver, in the Panegyric on Baldness, 1, when taken in connection with 
its context, complicates the matter. On the one hand, ¢aci suggests that 
Synesius’ mother was not alive ; on the other, the mere mention of a mother 
seems rather meaningless unless she were living. The Panegyric was 
written when its author had begun to grow bald, and § 17 of that work 
makes it fairly certain that this did not happen to him till he was, at all 
events, close on thirty. 

1 Dion, 13. Cp. Ep. 20. 

2? Hymn 5. 39; Discourse i.; Epp. 57 and 113; cp. Hp. 144. f 

3 Lapatz altogether disbelieves the theory. After referring to the 
divisions made by Demonax, he remarks, as to how the popular notion 
grew up, ‘Ceux de Théra sont gens de peu, et ceux des files gens de rien ; 
mais qui est noble comme Sparte? Aussitdt dit, aussitét cru: les voila 
Spartiates sans faute. Mais ce n’est pas le dire de l’expert mantinéen: un 
tiers de Péloponnésiens au plus; le demeurant, colons de terre grecque en 
général. Joint que le génie de Cyréne ne rappelle point du tout celui de 
Sparte. Voyez le peu qu’on sait de son histoire intime, de ses mceurs, de 
ses gofits et penchants: jeux et fétes y fleurissent, le luxe et les plaisirs, les 
lettres et les arts; tout y rit: l’on se croirait en pleine cité ionienne. 
Somme, que Cyréne était spartiate en tiers, et Synésius en entier,’ p. 266. 
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The date of Synesius’ birth is a difficult question. Miss 
Gardner! (apparently following Clausen) and Lapatz? put it 
at about 375. The latter gives no reason for his opinion ; the 
former, one which needs proof. ‘The date of his birth,’ she 
says, ‘is calculated from that of his election to the episcopate, 
when he was probably just’about the canonical age of thirty, 
and certainly not much above it.’ All authorities are at one 
as'to his having become bishop in 409 or 410, and almost all 
in believing that he died about 413 or 414.3 aa 

But what evidence is there that he was particularly young 
at the time of his election? The only indication of such a 
thing which we can’ discover is the expression obévos .. . 
vedtate véwous éua in Hymn 8, 12-14, which cannot have been 
written earlier than about 405—which we are more inclined 
to place even so late as 408 or 410 (see pp. 497, 505). 
Within a few years of his death, then, he alludes to his youth. 
We admit that this speaks strongly in favour of the theory of 
Miss Gardner and Lapatz; in fact, if Hymn 8 stood alone, we 
should confess that it was the correct theory. 

But Hymn 8 does not stand alone. In one, perhaps two, of 
his Letters, Synesius calls himself an old man. In Zp.123he - 
says: ‘If it should be my fortune to have these privileges, I 
shall prove that the story of Aeson the Thessalian is no longer 
a fable—who, as poetry declares, twice attained to youth, 
having turned from advanced years into a young man,’ Would 
the remark have any point, unless he considered himself at 
least approaching old age at the time when he made it ? This 
‘letter Lapatz ascribes to 403. An old man at twenty-eight! 
The words of Zp. 116 are unmistakable: ‘That I am not only 
older than you, but already even an old man, is clear. This 
was written, according to Lapatz, in 410, when he and Miss 
Gardner hold Synesius to have been about thirty-five. Even 





1p, 2, Pe, 2 pp. 315,348, 
* Druon says; ‘A dater de 413, il garde le silence’ (p.: 68). 
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if we’ suppose it not written till shortly before his death, can 
we imagine him describing himself as actually an old man, if 
he was not more than thirty-eight or so when he died? We 
are willing to believe that he is quite capable of exaggerating 
for the sake of effect, but hardly so much as this. Age is a 
relative term; and, in our own country, the educated classes 
take longer to grow old than do those of lower social standing ; 
_ while ‘the present generation remains young considerably 

longer than did those of earlier times. But we should require 
strong’ evidence to convince us that, at any period, a man 
under forty looked upon himself as old. 

How, then, are the Hymn and the Letters to be reconciled ? 
We'should have said that the veédras of the former did not: 
tiean actual youth, but the prime of life (since it is often used 
to deseribe those of military age, and in poetry might easily 
be employed in a still vaguer way than in prose), were it not 
that it is contrasted with yjpas immediately after (line 16), 
and therefore niust meati ‘youth’ and nothing else. A recon- 
‘ciliation cannot ‘be effected: The Hymn’ and the Letters 
-contradict each other. “Which, then, are we to accept as the 
tmidére truthful ?' ‘Obviously the Letters. “No one would dream 
of asking in poetry the literal statement of facts which he 
expects. in prose. 

Therefore, we conclude that Synesius 1 was born not later 
than about the year 360) which would make him about fifty 
‘at the time of: his consecration, and fifty-three or fifty-four 
-when he died. A person of this last age would undoubtedly 
not be ‘old’ in our eyes; but we are quite prepared to believe 





1 Volkmann says, between 365 and 370 (p. 251, note *): Druon, probably 
about 370. .The latter remarks that authorities vary the date from 350 to 
°379 (p. 6.) Both Volkmann and Druon lay stress on the veédras of Hymn 8. 
Druon has not overlooked Synesius’ reference to his advancing years in Ep. 
‘116 (and even notes in this connection the 7\xia of Hp. 60), but tones 
down the words éyw dé ws of cov mpecBirepos pévov, dda Kal H5n rpecBUTns, so 
as to,make them mean nothing more than maturity. ‘Il invoque sen Age 
mir.’ 
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that, under certain circumstances, such as ill-health, or sorrow, 
or overstrain, he might consider himself so. 

We know of nothing to confute the possibility of this earlier 
date for Synesius’ birth. The nearest approach to such a 
thing is that in Zp. 72, written within a year of his elevation 
to the episcopate, he speaks of his suffragans! as being older 
than himself. But this is no difficulty; for it is quite easy to 
believe that all the other bishops of Pentapolis (and his words 
do not of necessity refer to more than the majority) may have 
been over fifty. Miss Gardner holds that, at the time of her 
death, Hypatia ‘must have been considerably advanced in 
age,’? and thinks that; from the title of ‘Mother’ which 
Synesius gives her,? she must have been decidedly the older 
of the two. We do not, in spite of this, feel that, by placing 
Synesius’ birth some fifteen years earlier than she does, we are 
interfering with the probabilities of the case. The term 
‘Mother’ applied to a woman of about his own age, or even 
perhaps somewhat younger, seems quite natural in the mouth 
of Synesius, who was her pupil and throughout his life 
entertained for her a. reverence almost amounting to awe. 
Besides, immediately after calling her ‘ Mother,’ he adds, ‘and 











1 Volkmann thinks them to have been priests, not bishops (this is also 
Druon’s opinion, p. 6). He calls them ‘die ailteren Presbyter’ (p. 232). It 
seems to us, however, that Synesius is unquestionably speaking of bishops. 
His words are: “ANN irapdv yap dvticxeiv eva moddois, mahaorépors vewrepor, 
mpoodedaravnkbor Tov Blov icpwotvy Tiv ovmrw mwépvow hupévov Tod mpdyuaros. 
lepwotvy and rpdyyaros must refer to the same office; and Synesius (even if 
he received formal ordination to the priesthood, which is anything but 
certain, and, perhaps, scarcely probable) was never a priest. Liddell and 
Scott say of leparedw ‘in Eccl. to be bishop’; and Lapatz points out that 
Synesius uses iepe’s rather than éxlcxoros. ‘Evéque était le terme propre, 
‘administratif, chrétien, Sans rejeter éxicxoros, Synésius lui préfére de 
beaucoup lepeds et sa famille, jepwotvn, lepGuar (wap’ ols iepdoopar, 1. 95; 
iepdc@at, 1. 105), le sacerdos par excellence ; faiblesse d’Helléne, je crois: il 
trouvait cela plus grec, plus antique . . . Quant aux prétres proprement 
dits, il les appelle tout bonnement du nom des prétres; cela parait surtout 
par l’adresse des lettres 5 et 11: rots mpecBurépos, aux prétres de mon 
diocése ’ (p. 321). 

2 p. 17.—Volkmann calls her ‘die schon bejahrte Hypatia’ (p. 252). 

3 Hp. 16. 
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Sister. If the former word implies that she was older, the 
latter must be held to imply that she was of about his own 
age. The argument drawn from the one is neutralised by the 
similar argument which may be drawn from the other. 
Evidently he is simply bent on heaping upon her any com- 
plimentary epithets which he deems appropriate. 

Synesius had, we are inclined to think, two brothers? and 
two sisters; perhaps more, but not, we imagine, fewer. 
Evoptius (of whom we shall speak more in detail at a later 
time *) seems to be the brother to whom so many of his letters 
are addressed. He was throughout our author’s life one of 
his most intimate friends. 

We are in doubt as to whether Amelius* is another brother, 
a first husband of Stratonice, or the husband of another sister. 
He is merely alluded to, and seems to have been dead at the 
time. He is called the father of Synesius’ niece. We should 
say he was the philosopher’s brother rather than brother-in- 
law; or the expression, ‘my niece, the daughter of Amelius, 
seems a little strange in a letter addressed to so intimate a 
friend as Herculian.t It would be the natural description in 
a more formal document; but, among his own particular 
associates, one would expect the niece to be mentioned by 
her mother’s rather than her father’s name, if it was on the 
mother’s side that she was related to Synesius. We admit, 
however, that this argument would be worth more, if Hp. 144 
were addressed to an actual relation. 

The only sister® whom Synesius mentions by name was 
Stratonice.® Possibly there were no more, but we think there 
were probably one or two. He speaks of Stratonice as 77 
girtdtn pov Tay adeAXdov. The expression is irritatingly 
ambiguous; for, while one’s natural inclination is to translate 
it ‘the dearest of my sisters,’ it is obvious that it may also 





1 Lapatz says only one (p. 293). 2 Ch. xi. 3 Ep. 144. 
Ch, xi. > Hymn 8. 29. 6 Ep. 7d. 
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mean ‘the dearest of my brothers and sisters’; and, in this 
latter case, the words would still be quite intelligible, even if 
the family only contained Evoptius, Synesius, and Stratonice 
(Amelius having died). _ However, Synesius’ affection for 
Evoptius was so great, that it seems scarce likely that he 
should make such a comparison between Evoptius and 
Stratonice; and we therefore conclude that she was not the 
only daughter of the family. In her brother’s opinion she 
was a woman of great beauty; so much so, that, in an epigram 
which he placed under a portrait of her, he hinted that she 
might be mistaken for Aphrodite. This handsome girl married 
Theodosius, who appears to have been one of the Imperial 
Body-guard—perhaps himself a handsome man, as Lapatz 
suggests.! 

Beyond this we know nothing of’ Synesius’ immediate 
family in his boyhood. But Auxentius? seems to have been 
one of his friends at this time.* Among these companions he 
spent his youth in Cyrenaica, and from an early age began to 
display the tastes for study and sport which, all hts lite — 
distinguished him in a marked manner.* 

Cyrene, at the close of the fourth century, was no oni the 
renowned seat of learning which it had once been;® and 
Evoptius and Synesius sought at Alexandria the education 
which they could not obtain in their own country. Alexandria 
was.now one of the most important cities of the world, a great 





1p, 294. *‘L’éblouissante chose que les gardes du corps !. tous grands et 
beaux, aux cheveux d’or, aux boucliers d’or, aux lances d’or, l’élite de la 
jeunesse et de Varmée; cela sautait aux yeux.’ He is quoting from On 
‘Kingship, 12. awd rijs orparias orparid tis Exxperos, véow wdvTes, wayTes EdpKELS, 
Tas Kouas EavOol Te Kal mepirrol, ; 


Alel 6€ Nurapol Kepadas, Kal Kada mpbowma, 


xpuodomdes kal xpvceodbyxat. One cannot help thinking of the remark of 
Joanna’s fellow-servant in Court Royal: ‘How many sweethearts have you 
had? Among them a redcoat, I reckon, if you’ve been in Plymouth. I 
should dearly like to have a redcoat, they be beautiful creatures.’ 
2 See pp. 379, sq. > Ep. 60. 
. * Epp. 57, 105; On Dreams, 9. 5 Hp. 138. 
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capital and the seat of a famous university. A wonderful 
change it must have been for them, going from an out-of- 
the-way country-house and settling in such a place as 
Alexandria. ‘ 

Three different religions divided the metropolis between 
them—Christianity, Judaism, and Paganism; for, though the 
recognition of Chyistianity as the state-religion, some two 
_ generations earlier, had given the Church a great outward 
impetus, we must guard against fancying that Heathenism was 
by any means a thing of the past. In Alexandria it was now 
making a supreme effort, under the influence of Neo-Platonism, 
to regain its hold on mankind, and either overthrow or form 
an alliance with its new and formidable rival. 

The mob, among whom were representatives of all three 
religions, were notoriously hard to keep in order 1— idle, fickle, 
treacherous, bloodthirsty, needing to be bribed into good 
behaviour by gorgeous spectacles, every now and then, in the 
theatre—a form of amusement to which they were especially 
devoted. Numbers of monks, ignorant and fanatical, were 
constantly swarming into the city from the neighbouring 
deserts. Sailors from all parts of the Empire were ever putting 
in to the magnificent harbour, recompensing themselves, doubt- 
less, for the many dangers and the long privations incident 
to their occupation, by a reckless pursuit of pleasure during 
their sojourn in the luxurious town. And the students 
attached to the university probably did their part in adding 
to the surprises of the place. As S. Augustine found to his 
cost, those of Carthage were giddy enough; and it would be 
strange if at such a centre as Alexandria they were otherwise. 
The ‘town and gown rows,’ not so long since familiar in a 
sober English university, may very well have been enacted 





1 Cp. Socrates, 7. 13. The gruesome description of the fight between the 
people of Ombi and Tentyra, in Juvenal’s 15th Satire, though it does not 
refer to Alexandria, gives one an idea of the savage cruelty of the Egyptians 
at a much earlier time. 
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with greater vehemence and more disastrous results in the 
heated and exciting atmosphere of Egypt. 

It was into such a ¢ity as this that Synesius and his 
brother came from Pentapolis, led thither, as we should 
gather, in the search for learning. It is not known whether 
they were still quite young when they arrived, nor whether 
they were sent in their parents’ lifetime. _ Our own opinion 
is that they went of their own accord, when they were quite 
grown-up—possibly even getting on towards thirty or there- 
abouts—and after the death of their parents. But our reason 
for this theory is only a very slight one—namely, that 
Evoptius, the elder,’ seems to have gone later than Synesius. 
In £p. 51 the latter gives a description of Pharos, which 
appears superfluous if the letter is addressed to a person who 
has himself been in Egypt. However this may be, the 
period of their sojourn at Alexandria left its mark upon them 
for the rest of their lives; at least, we can say so with 
certainty in regard to Synesius, with probability in regard to 
Evoptius. From that time forward, to the former Alexandria 
is his pecdpdara yas pavteta, the centre of the lettered 
world: Hypatia, the unrivalled high priestess of things 
divine. No enthusiastic graduate of Oxford or Cambridge 
could speak with more pitying scorn of the efforts of the 
sister university than does Synesius, the Alexandrine, of 
poor Athens.” 

We have spoken of the well-known turbulence of the mob 
of Alexandria, and suggested that many of the undergraduates 
may have had their share in adding to the harassing difficulties 
which attended the prefect’s attempts to preserve the public 
peace. Butvit is likely that our hero saw little of. this aspect 
of life in the gay city. He is always the man of decided 
county-family; he has never the least sympathy with the 
vulgar herd; he probably never cared for the silly frivolity, 





1 See ch. xi. 2 Epp. 54, 135. 
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the coarse pleasures, of the commonplace student. The Alex- 
andria which he knew was not the Alexandria to which we 
have alluded. 

There were also two other Alexandrias, both very different 
from this unlovely one, both very beautiful, both very attrac- 
tive. There was the Christian Alexandria, the seat of one 
of the four! patriarchates, with its archbishop, its finely 
. organised body of priests, deacons, readers, and other orders, 
its handsome churches, its stately ritual, its hospital, its 
Saints both known and unknown, a brotherhood so compact, 
so obedient to the call of its Father in God, that it was a 
power of which even the most unfriendly of secular rulers 
dared not, at his peril, provoke the hostility. 

There was the Philosophie Alexandria, where Platonism, 
blended with portions of various Oriental religions and borrow- 
ing from metaphysical Judaism and apparently Christianity, 
had blossomed forth into the pure and noble system of Plotinus 
—a system which sought to raise man above all the meaner 
aspects of life, and draw him, through the cultivation of 
virtue, through mystic contemplation, into union with the 
Deity, the unchanging, unchangeable Source of all things. 
This philosophy had sprung up by the side of the Museum, 
an institution in which various sciences were cultivated; 
and, when Synesius went to Egypt, culture and self-discipline 
were perhaps the two things most praised, the two things 
most aimed at, by the better types of persons in both 
Christian and Pagan Alexandria. 

In either of these sets might the two brothers move. Some, 
as in an earlier period Origen and Heraclas, had moved in 
both,—firmly attached to the Catholic Faith, yet deeply 
interested in heathen philosophy, and attending the lectures 





1 Jerusalem was made a fifth in 451. ‘Socrates is the earliest writer who 
uses this title in its modern sense. The council of Chalcedon is the first 
ecclesiastical authority for it’ (Robertson, vol. ii. p. 229, note p). 
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of great Neo-Platonists. Under ordinary circumstances, 
Christians and Pagans. (or Hellenes, as they called them- 
‘selves) of the better sort probably lived happily and 
peaceably, side by side, engaged in sufficiently friendly 
intercourse, and rarely coming into violent conflict, except 
when some hot-headed agitator drove them to fly at nit 
other’s throats. ae 
So far as we can gather from Synesius’ works, the society 
which he frequented, while a student in Alexandria, seems to 
have been entirely that of cultivated heathens. There is 
nothing to indicate that he in any way associated with 
Christians, or even made ‘the acquaintance of any, With his 
brother, he became one of Hypatia’s pupils in philosophy, 
and probably in some other branches of science, in which 
both he and she were warmly interested ;' and the influence 
which she then gained over him never waned. io 
One wishes that one could learn what the neha of nue 
author’s recreations was during this period, but he drops no. 
hint. When at home, we know, he was fond of gardening 
and most outdoor pursuits, and an enthusiast in the matter 
of the chase. What substitute had he for these at Alex- 
andria? Ata later time he lays so much stress on the value 
of keeping the body in vigorous health,? that one feels sure 
that it. was a thing which he never neglected. If only he 
had left us a little information on the subject ! : ; 
Whether he spent few or many years in Egypt at this sales 
we know not. With an increased love of learning, with a 
greater experience of life and a wider circle of friends, doubtless 





1 Socrates says that she taught rdyra ra gudbocopa wadhuara (7.15). “Cp. 
Ep. 15, and On the Gift oy an Astrolabe. ‘A Yexemple d’Hypatie, dont il 
suivait les legons, Synésius ne se livra point exclusivement a la philosophie.. 
Avide de science, et recherchant la réputation que procurent les lettres, il 
passait avec une égale facilité de l’astronomie 4 l’éloquence, des mathé- 
matiques 4 la philosophie. Les ouvrages qu’il nous a laissés attestent 4 
chaque instant la flexibilité de son esprit et la variété de ses connaissances ’ 
(Druon, p. 13). 2 See ch. ix. 

3 Ep. 57; Hymns, 2. 83, 3. 543, sqq., 4. 275, sq., 8. 12. 
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with an added zest for country-life, he returned from 
Alexandria to Pentapolis, and spent the following years in 
the way which he liked best—studying philosophy, mathe- 
‘matics, astronomy, everything: farming, hunting, having 
many a brush with hordes of pilfering Libyans; and, every 
now and then, upholding the cause of some one who had 
undeservedly fallen into difficulties. It was a happy part of 
_his life; for his occupation was just of the kind which suited 
It is during this period, and shortly after his return home, 
that we place a visit which he made to Athens. There is 
nothing to show clearly the date, which Druon? and Lapatz* 
give as 395; but one of the former’s reasons seems to us 
natural enough. He proves, from the way in which Synesius 
speaks of Hypatia in Zp. 135, that he was already acquainted 
with her; the visit must, therefore, have occurred after his 
first residence at Alexandria, It is also likely to have been 
anterior to his sojourn at Constantinople; as the time, when 
he would be most likely to wish to gain practical experience 
of the teaching of the philosophers at Athens, would be when 
he was fresh from the lectures of the rival university. Druon 
is, however, not equally convincing, when he says that the 
course of Synesius’ life after his embassy is too well known 
for one to be able to assume the visit to Athens to have taken 
place during that later period. We do not by any means 
admit that the details of the nine years or so from 400 
onwards are so clear as he supposes. A suflicient proof of 
this is to be found in the fact that Miss Gardner* dates the 
Athenian incident in 402, and Volkmann® confesses himself 
unable to say at what time it should be placed. 

The only objection which we can see to giving so early a 
date as 395 to the occurrence is the expression iéu@tav Kal 





1 Epp. 54, 135. 2p. 273. 3 pp. 2, sq. 4 p. 178. 
5 p.98. ‘Ganz zweifelhaft ist es, in welcher Zeit er eine Reise nach Athen 
gemacht hat.’ 
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iepets in Ep. 54, which looks very much like ‘laymen and 
bishops (or priests), and we do not believe that at this time 
Synesius had had anything much to do with Christians. But 
there is nothing necessarily Christian about the words; the 
tepets may perfectly well be heathen priests, who must still 
have existed, however much the laws of Theodosius I. may 
have been directed against the public practice of their pro- 
fessional duties. On the whole, the date of Druon and 
Lapatz appears satisfactory. 

Synesius had looked forward with interest—though ahs we 
may well believe, without prejudice—to seeing Athens; and, 
when he got there, was not convinced that-it could compare 
with his beloved Alexandria. He came back to Pentapolis 
quite unimpressed. The living animal is gone, he said; only 
its hide remains (a figure which Gibbon has not disdained to 
borrow from him), to give an idea of what it was once like.” 

In the year 397% came one of the important events in 
his career. He was selected by the senate of Cyrene to go 
to Constantinople with the present of a golden crown to the 
Emperor Arcadius, to represent to him the pitiable condition 
into which Pentapolis had fallen through the rapacity of bad 





1 Vol. ii. p. 286 (chapter 30). 

2 His criticism is, perhaps, hardly fair. ‘Synésius pensait s’édifier 4 
Athénes; sa piété littéraire fut dégue, scandalisée: du miel et du verbiage, 
c’est tout ce qu’il y découvrit. Non qu'il ne s’y rencontrat autre chose: les 
temps n’étaient pas si mauvais, qu'il n’y efit foison de beaux diseurs; mais 
Synésius se souvient trop d’Alexandrie 4 Athénes; il n’y veut admirer 
qu’Hypatie absente’ (Lapatz, p. 230). ‘Synésius assista sans doute aux 
lecons de la philosophe mariée d’Athénes’ [that is, Asclepigenia]; ‘mais 
dans son enthousiaste admiration pour la jeune fille d’Alexandrie, vouée au 
seul culte des muses, il ne veut pas méme placer un nom A cété de celui 
d’Hypatie. Il y a, dans ce dédain, de l’exagération et de injustice’ 
(Druon, pp. 15, sq.). 

3 This date is readily verified. He was three years at Constantinople 
(Hymn 3. 431; On Dreams, 9), and Aurelian was consul when he left it 
(Zp. 61). Aurelian’s consulate fell in 400 (Pétau on Hp. 61; Druon, p. 20; 
Bright on Socrates, 6. 6). Synesius must, therefore, have started on his 
embassy some time in 397 (according to Druon, loc.cit., towards the end of - 
the year). 
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governors and the inefficiency of its military organisation, 
and, if possible, to procure from him some alleviation of ‘the 
sufferings of the country. 

Synesius spent three years in the capital. He could hardly 
have been there at a period more interesting from the historical 
point of view. Theodosius 1, whose martial exploits had 
gained the throne for him,’ died in 395, leaving the western 
division of the Empire to Honorius, and the eastern to 
Arcadius. His sons had none of his experience and nothing 
of his character. They were throughout their reigns the mere 
creatures of too powerful ministers and unworthy favourites. 

When Synesius appeared at Constantinople, Arcadius, the 
elder of the brothers, was only twenty, an idle and a luxurious 
youth, without a trace of statesmanship. He was at the time 
completely under the control of the ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous eunuch Eutropius, who had been a slave, and seems to 
have come originally from Armenia or Assyria. 

Claudian (who was safe in the West, and, consequenily, 
under no necessity to seek the favour of Eutropius) paints 
him in such dark colours, that, if his testimony stood alone, 
one would have been tempted to think that the poet’s devotion 
to Stilicho had led him to vilify to an unwarrantable degree 
his patron’s eastern rival. Unfortunately for Eutropius’ repu- 
tation, all who have dealt with him seem to have spoken on 
the same side; and any modern historian, who should take 
upon himself to rehabilitate the minister’s character, would 
have set himself no easy task. Yet it is only right to note 
that Claudian, in his scathing denunciation, is by no means 
fair to Eutropius, reviling him for the very cruelties inflicted 
on him in his childhood, and massing together misfortunes 
and faults, as if he were equally to blame for both.* It is 





1 Socrates, 5. 2; Sozomen, 7. 2; On Kingship, 3. 
_ 2 Socrates, 5. 26; Sozomen, 7.29. . 

3 We may contrast with the Pagan’s method ‘that of the Christian under 
similar circumstances, as exhibited in Isidore, Zpp. 5. 140. Dealing there 
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difficult, too, to believe that a person so completely devoid, 
not only of character, but even of ability, as the Eutropius — 
delineated by Claudian, could ever have attained the immense 
power which he wielded. We cannot even suppose that he 
was recommended to the foolish Arcadius by a handsome 
presence; for the poet takes care to inform his readers that 
Eutropius was particularly ill-favoured by the time that he 
became influential. We are constrained to accept his repre- 
sentation of the minister as a bad man and a disgrace to the 
Empire which endured his rule (though the shameful treatment 
accorded him in earlier life may have had much to do with 
producing his subsequent wickedness); but we cannot help 
thinking that his mental gifts must have been greater than we 
are told. Eutropius was generally hated; yet for some years 
he was master of the eastern Empire. It is hard to believe that 
he could have held his position, unless he was possessed of 
unusual ability. 

This was the man who was at the head of affairs when 
Synesius reached Constantinople. One can perceive that such 
a person was not likely to allow himself to be annoyed with 
deputations from Pentapolis or anywhere else; and the 
philosopher had to bide his time and wait the good pleasure 
of the authorities. 

Let us mark some of the chief events which took place 
under his eyes during the three years that he afterwards 
looked back upon as having been most tedious and cheerless.* 

He had not been in the capital very long before, on the 
26th February 398,? S. John Chrysostom was, by the unwilling 
hands of Theophilus and against his own desire, consecrated 
Archbishop of Constantinople. Eutropius had heard the 





with a Bishop Eusebius, of whose vices he often speaks very sternly, he yet 
rebukes the advocate Theodore for blaming Eusebius for things over which 
he had no control, and remarks, 7a yap dBovdnTa Tols éxovelos Kepdoas, 
avyxvoews rods Téye cavTod pépos TA mpdypara évérAnoas. 

1 On Dreams, 9; Hymn 3. 430, sqq. 2 Socrates, 6. 2. 
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famous preacher at Antioch some time previously,) and when, 
on the death of Nectarius in 397, the see fell vacant, he per- 
suaded the Emperor to nominate Chrysostom. It is the one 
good action recorded of the minister; and his character com- 
pels us to believe that his motive cannot have been a dis- 
interested one. No doubt, he hoped that the new prelate’s 
gratitude might put his eloquence at the service of the person 
who had won the distinction for him. 

Synesius was two years or more at Constantinople after the 
consecration. Surely during that time he must have heard 
Chrysostom preach; surely he must have noticed something 
of the excitement caused by his determined attempt to raise 
the moral and spiritual tone of his clergy,? and his bold 
attacks upon the vices of the court.* Did not any of his 
prominent acquaintances even introduce him to the arch- 
bishop? On all such matters our author is provokingly 
silent. He says not a word to suggest that he had any 
personal knowledge whatever of these things. In all his 
writings there is but one certain allusion to the Saint;* and 
then he speaks as any writer of the period, who had never 
been out of Pentapolis, might have done. Miss Gardner well 
remarks :° ‘Chrysostom was not a man likely to cultivate the 
acquaintance of Synesius. His noble nature was defective 
just where that of Synesius was most excellent—in geniality 
and flexibility. He never dined in company,® and had no 
taste for social life.’ 

Lapatz—who has the courage to take a very original view 
of S. Chrysostom, and, while extolling his eloquence, to speak 
severely of his system of episcopal rule’—considers that 





2 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 383 (chapter 32). 
3 «nel 6. 4; Sozomen, 8, 3. 
3 Socrates, 6. 5 and 18; Sozomen, 8. 16 and 20. 
4 Ep. 66. But see also On Providence, 2. 3, dealt with in ch. xii. 
5 p. 47. § Socrates, 6. 4; Sozomen, 8. 9. 
7 pp. 393, sg. After calling him ‘le brillant et saint évéque de Con- 
stantinople,’ he continues: ‘Jean était un orateur incomparable, mais 
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Synesius must have often listened to him,! and been so 
charmed by his oratory as to take him for his pattern in the 
administration of his own diocese. But Lapatz, it seems to 
us, so much misunderstands Chrysostom in the one case, and 
makes such unnecessary allowance for Andronicus in the 
other, that we are not much impressed by his theory. 

- Theophilus, who had been utterly opposed to 8. Chrysostom’s 
elevation, desiring Constantinople for a certain Isidore, one of 
his own priests, had been compelled, by threats of having 
some evil actions of his own revealed, to conduct the consecra- 
tion.? He, therefore, was also in the capital at the same time as 
his future suffragan. Did Synesius make his acquaintance 
then (as he does not appear to have already done so at 
Alexandria)? Again our author tells us nothing; there is no 
hint of anything of the kind. 

Synesius was still a heathen; but he probably came into 
closer connection with Christian society in Constantinople 
than he had as yet done elsewhere. Though it owned many 
Pagans among its inhabitants, it was more of a Christian city 
than any of the other important centres of population. It 
had been reconstructed by Constantine at the time when he 





n’était que cela: un dieu en chaire, ailleurs un homme difficile & vivre, un 
saint intolérant et intolérable. Quel admirable jfrére précheur il efit fait! 
et quel détestable évéque il fit! . . . Il commenga par s’aliéner le clergé, 
Quwil y etit 14 des abus et des vices, des conduites ecclésiastiques en quelque 
sorte révoltées et révoltantes, quoi d’étonnant? il y aura toujours dans tout 
clergé plus ou moins de tout cela: l’évéque qui sait son métier, jallais 
dire son humanité, sans éclater d’abord et tant faire de bruit, ménage les 
mal vivants, reprenant peu, au bon moment et 4 Voreille, les change et 
améliore 4 leur insu ; cela est paternel, cela est politique.’ No doubt it is 
more politic to reason calmly and courteously with notorious evil-doers than 
to thunder forth denunciation upon them. 8S. Chrysostom’s inexperience 
in life lived under ordinary conditions may have made him act sometimes 
in rather an ill-advised manner, and the influence of his archdeacon Serapion 
(Socrates, 6. 4and 11; Sozomen, 8. 9 and 10) may not have been a very 
good one, StiH, the sins with which he had to contend were sufficiently 
flagrant to call for stern measures, and the Church wants courage as well as 
policy. . 
1 So too Druon, p. 154. 2 Socrates, 6. 2; Sozomen, 8. 2. 
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made it the chief seat of the Imperial Government. It was 
founded in 328, and ready for occupation in 330. ‘ With 
wonderful speed a new capital, called after the emperor’s 
name, was raised on the site of Byzantium. Whereas Rome 
was the chief stronghold of heathenism, Constantinople was 
to be wholly a Christian city. Churches were erected in 
every quarter. Statues of gods and illustrious men were 
removed from the cities and temples of Greece and Asia to 
decorate the streets and public places, while they served as 
trophies of victory over the old religion The chief room of 
the palace was adorned with representations of sacred subjects, 
among which was one of the Crucifixion. The gladiatorial 
shows, and other barbarous exhibitions which formed the 
delight of the Romans, were never allowed at Constanti- 
nople.’? 

The philosopher appears to have attended church while in 
the capital. He says that he went to all the holy shrines, and 
there prayed for the success of his mission to all the gods who 
were regarded as tutelaries of Thrace and Chalcedon, ‘ whom 
Thou, O King,’ he adds, ‘ didst crown with rays angelic as Thy 
sacred attendants.’* The shrines, we take it, must have been 
Christian buildings, and the ‘gods’ were perhaps Christian 
Saints (though they may have been heathen deities, as he only 
says that he made his supplication to them—not that the edifices 
had been erected in their honour). It is highly improbable 
that he can be referring to Pagan temples; for not only was 
Constantinople a Christian city, but, so far back as 319, Con- 
stantine had forbidden private sacrifices? while in 324 he 
ordered that no images of the gods should be set up, and that 
state sacrifices should cease.* Moreover, in 392 Theodosius 
enacted a law which declared sacrifice and divination ® to be 
treasonable and punishable with death, and imposed heavy 





1 Robertson, vol. i. pp. 264, sq. 
2 Hymn 3. 448, sqq. 3 Robertson, vol. i. p. 259. 4 Ibid. p. 263. 
5 Cp. On Dreams, 2and 12. See also Volkmann, pp. 143, sq. 
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fines on any who should even enter a temple. (At the same 
time, it must be admitted that these laws seem to have been 
very imperfectly carried out,? and Pagans, though debarred 
from practising their religion, were not in any way compelled 
to feign Christianity, nor were they shut out from holding 
high offices of state.*) 

It is quite unnecessary, however, to suppose Synesius as 
yet to have been a Christian (all tradition is against the idea), 
or to have had any thought of becoming one, The temples 
were closed, the churches were open. A cultivated Neo- 
Platonist was not particularly attached to the ancient system, 
except in so far as he could allegorise its myths and explain 
them away: he was not particularly opposed to the new Faith, 
except in so far as it refused to be treated in this manner. 
Synesius may well have been quite content to attend those 
parts of the Church’s services which were open to the general 
public, and to offer up his private devotions in. Christian 
places of worship to the Divinity whom, or which, men were 
seeking after in so many different ways. 

Among the learned men of the capital he made new friends, 
most of whom were, doubtless, Pagans. Aurelian and Paeonius, 
however, if not yet Christians, were probably catechumens.* 
Their official position makes this likely, though by no means 
certain. The former seems to have been baptized a little after 
the time when Synesius first met him.’ 

In 399 Eutropius was consul, the first eunuch to attain to 
this dignity.6 He had also received the splendid title of 





1 Robertson, vol. i. p. 401. 

2 See, however, On Dreams, 8. Volkmann also says (p. 144): ‘Jedermann 
stand es frei gegen die diesem Edicte zuwiderhandelnden mit einer Anklage 
aufzutreten, und dass dies wirklich vielfach geschehen ist, dass die éffent- 
lichen Gefiingnisse sich mit Uebertretern anfiillten. .. das kiaiees wir aus 
Synesius selber lernen.’ 

3 Robertson, vol. i. p. 402 ; Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 260 (chapter 28). 

* Volkmann (p. 42, note *) looks on Paeonius as a heathen. 

5 See On Providence, 2. 4, dealt with in ch. xii. 

® Claudian’s Roman pride boils over with indignation at the thought 
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‘Patrician, and ali his schemes seemed to be prospering. 
Perhaps he may, like Rufinus whom he succeeded as Arcadius’ 
master, have had hopes of ultimately mounting the throne. 
It is possible; for his ambition was great, and the Byzantine 
court sufficiently degraded. His cruelty and rapacity, how- 
ever, had made him hateful to most men; he had incurred 
the wrath of the Empress Eudoxia, and a speedy downfall 
awaited him.? 
_In the year of his consulship, the Goth Tribigild, starting 
from Phrygia, caused great devastation in the neighbouring 
district, and advanced threateningly to the coast opposite to 
Constantinople. Gainas—also a Goth, and related to Tri- 
bigild*—who, under the instructions of Stilicho, had given 
the signal for the assassination of Rufinus,? and had succeeded 
him as commander of the Imperial troops,—played into the 
hands of Tribigild, terrifying the feeble Emperor with his 
account of the resources, the skill, and the invincible might 
of the last-named. Arcadius gave way, and the’ triumphant 
rebel was allowed to make his own terms. One of the con- 
ditions he imposed was the execution of Eutropius.* 

The eunuch fled to the cathedral of S. Sophia, and crouched 
beneath the very Altar® from which his own victims had been 





of so high an honour’s being contaminated by the base victim of Oriental 
profligacy. All imaginable wonders and horrors, he says, look commonplace 
in comparison with the consulship lreld by a eunuch (Jn paiareys 1. 1, sqq.), 
and he continues :— 
‘Heu caeli terraeque pudor ! trabeata per urbes 
< Ostentatur anus, titulumque effoeminat anni’ (ibid. 9, sq.). 
And, addressing Fortune, exclaims :— 
*Si tibi servili placuit foedare curules 
Crimine, procedat laxata compede consul : 
Rupta Quirinales sumant ergastula cinctus. 
Da saltem quemcunque virum !’ (ibid. 26, sqq.). 
1 Socrates, 6. 5; Sozomen, 8. 7. 
2 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 379 (chapter 32). 
3 Ibid. p. 277 (chapter 29); Volkmann, p. 19. 
4 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 380 (chapter 32). 
5 Claudian says of him: ‘ Pias humilis prostratus ad aras’ (In Hutropium, 
2. prologue, 27). vie 
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so often dragged. S. Chrysostom refused to surrender him 
to the soldiers sent for his apprehension, and, mounting the 
pulpit, first spoke sternly to the miserable wretch of the 
crimes which had brought him to his abject condition,? empha- 
sising the fact that now his only protector was the Church 
which he had so shamefully treated; and then, addressing 
the assembled populace, bade them pray God for Eutropius’ 
safety, and beseech the Emperor to grant him his life.® The 
noble archbishop even allowed himself to be bound and taken 
before Arcadius;* and nothing would induce him to give up 
the suppliant who had sought refuge under his care. Eutropius 
was spared for the time, and sent into exile in Cyprus, but 
presently recalled and put to death at Chalcedon.® 

The whole tragedy took place while Synesius was’ in Con- 
stantinople. He may even have been among the congregation 
on that fateful occasion when the fallen minister's life hung 
in the balance. At all events, he must have known well all 
that was going on. Yet he says never a word. 

After the overthrow of Eutropius, men of a nobler stamp 
were for a time in power. Aurelian was Praetorian Prefect 
in 399;7 and it seems that, when the eunuch was removed, 
he obtained for Synesius the audience for which he had so 
long been waiting. The Emperor at length consented to hear 
what the philosopher had to say on behalf of his country; 
and the fine oration On Kingship was the result. We cannot 
suppose that it made much of an impression on the effeminate 





1 Ordinarily, bishops seem to have preached from the Altar. Both Socrates 
(6. 5) and Sozomen (8. 5) particularly mention that Chrysostom used to 
preach from the Ambon, or Readers’ Bema, the former saying that his reason 
for using that place was to be heard by all; the latter (which comes to the 
same thing), that he might be in the midst of his hearers. 


2 See Socrates, loc. cit. 3 Robertson, vol. ii. p. 103. 
4 Ibid. p. 104. Volkmann, p. 24. 
-, ‘ Quisquis adhuc similes eunuchus tendit in actus, 


Respiciens Cyprum desinat esse ferox’ (Claudian, loc. cit. » 75, 8q.). 
§ Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 381 (chapter 32); Volkmann, p. 24. 
7 And again in 402 and 414 (Druon, p. 22; Lapatz, pp. 360, sq.). 
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Arcadius; but the envoy had at least fulfilled his task, and 
probably succeeded in obtaining some remission of the ex- 
orbitant taxes levied on Pentapolis,! and, for himself, exemption 
from the duty of holding curial office.” 

He remained at Constantinople till the following year. 
Events of the deepest moment were now crowding thick and 
fast upon the capital. Eutropius had been disposed of, but 
the ambition of the Goths was by no means satisfied.* Gainas 
openly revolted, and joined himself to Tribigild, and the two 
proceeded to march against Constantinople itself. To prevent 
the loss of his Empire, Arcadius met the rebels at Chalcedon, 
at the shrine of the martyr S. Euphemia, and there came to 
terms with them. Gainas became the principal person in the 
city, and distributed all the chief honours among his country- 
men. He demanded the surrender of Aurelian (who was now, 
in 400, consul‘) and Saturninus. The mean-spirited Emperor 
consented, and the noble senators patriotically resolved to 
sacrifice themselves. S. Chrysostom again came forward, and 
pleaded their cause with some success. Their lives were 





1 Hymn 3. 469, sqq. ; Hp. 153. : 

2 Ep. 99: rijs decroupyias . . . Tis Katapdrov, Hs TO prev emt Bacihel yéyova 
éxrés. 

3 See Socrates, 6. 6, and Sozomen, 8. 4. 

+ There seems some uncertainty as to whether Aurelian was actually consul 
at the time of his banishment, or only became so after his recall. Volkmann 
(p. 43, note **) says that he did not hold office at the earlier period, but 
implies that Zosimus says the reverse: ‘ Aurelian war damals nicht Consul. 
In solchen Dingen nimmt es Zosimus bekanntlich nicht allzu genau.’ Socrates, 
however, appears to say the same as Zosimus. His expression is: Tovrov dé 
(i.e. Tatva) éfaroivyros Sto T&v mpdrwv ris ovyKAhrov dvopas awd bwdrwv ... 
Laropvivey cal Adpyardy . . . (6. 6), which undoubtedly suggests, at first 
sight, that Aurelian and Saturninus were both consuls. But perhaps by 
tarot he means consulars, not consuls, as Aurelian’s colleague was Stilicho 
(as the historian himself says), not Saturninus. The probability is that 
Saturninus was a consular, and Aurelian consul. Volkmann’s reason for 
denying the latter’s official position is that he believes the fall of Eutropius 
to have occurred in January 399, and Aurelian’s banishment in the same 
year; but Gibbon has shown (vol. ii. p. 381, chapter 32) that the eunuch’s 
overthrow really took place in the autumn, and it was not till the following 
year that Aurelian met with his reverses. 

§ Volkmann, p. 44. 
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spared, but they were sent into exile (which, as it seems, only 
lasted for some months). 

In Constantinople everything was in confusion, and the 
Goths lorded it over the natives to their hearts’ content. But, 
when all things appeared to be going forward in their favour, 
suddenly a mysterious zepuméreva arose. Gainas left the city, 
and attempted to muster his forces outside. The citizens 
shut the gates, and a panic fell on the Goths within. Then 
ensued a fierce fight within the walls, in which seven thousand 
of the foreigners are said to have been killed. Gainas was 
outlawed, and, finding it useless to hope any longer to gain 
the Empire for himself, left the neighbourhood with his troops. 
In the year 400? he fell fighting against the Huns, near the 
Danube,® and his head was sent to Constantinople,* where 
the news of his destruction was received with enthusiastic 
rejoicing. Aurelian was recalled, probably as soon as the 
Goths had retired. We are inclined to think that he had 
returned and resumed his consulship when Synesius left the 
capital; but it is not quite clear whether the philosopher's 
departure took place just before Aurelian’s exile, or just after 
his triumphant return. From what is said in the On Provid- 
ence, we believe it to have been at the later period. 

Our friend was, therefore, an eye-witness of the exciting 
events summarised above (except the end of Gainas). He 
was a writer; he considered himself a poet. Surely he 
would give us a graphic description of the stirring scenes 
just represented? Oh, but, unfortunately, he was also a 





1 Volkmann, p. 45; Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 382 (chapter 32). 

2 Socrates, 6. 6; Sozomen, 8. 4. Gibbon gives 3rd January 401 as the 
date. 

3 Gibbon, vol. ii. pp. 382, sg. (chapter 32). Socrates merely says that he 
was killed (by Roman troops) in Thrace, without specifying the locality ; and 
refers his readers for further information concerning the war to the Gatniad 
of the advocate Eusebius, who had: personal knowledge of the events. 
Sozomen simply observes: ‘O 6¢ Tatvés . . . dvd rhv Opdxny ddwuevds Te Kat 
pevywv, érépa orparid meptérece, kat ody Tols dud’ abrdv BapBapos darwmero. 


* Gibbon, loc. cit.; Volkmann, p. 46. 
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philosopher and a bit of an antiquary! He had been living 
in Constantinople, but Alexandria was to him the finest 
city of the world. He was proud of being a Roman, but he 
was full of the mythology of Egypt.’ He set himself to work, 
to relate what had occurred; and, lo, when we look for 
history, we meet with fable; when we hope for an accurate 
account of facts, we receive a treatise on the instability of a 
kingdom not founded on righteousness!. The On Providence 
is an interesting composition in itself, and pleasant reading; 
but, when we reflect how the making of history was pro- 
ceeding by leaps and bounds during those few eventful 
months, we are tempted to be indignant with Synesius and 
to ask him whether he supposes that men ought always to 
walk about with their heads in the air, wool-gathering to the 
top of their bent, and that the earth is not deserving of con- — 
sideration. Perhaps it is as well that such a question cannot 
be personally addressed to the worthy man; doubtless, he 
would, smilingly and calmly, have put us back in our proper 
position by assuring us that we could not be expected to 
appreciate his stand-point, by asking us benignly, ‘ What 
have the populace and philosophy in common ?’! 

At last his stay in Constantinople was at an end. He 
left it hastily, through an unexpected cause. Frequent 
shocks of earthquake had thrown the inhabitants into great 
alarm, and driven them to the churches to pray for mercy ; 
and Synesius, thinking sea, under such circumstances, safer 
than land, hurried to the port and embarked, apparently 
for Alexandria, with the intention of sailing thence to his 
home. He had no time to say good-bye to Aurelian or any 
other of his friends. Photius he saw, but he could only 
call out to him from a distance and make signs to show that 





1 Ep. 105. Ajpy dy wat drrocoglig ri pds &AAndAa ;—‘II reprend la plume, 
raconte ce qu il voit, ce qui l’afilige et désole: le voila historien. Quel beau 
livre il efit pu faire! il ne fit que son de Providentia, un ¢légant grimoire ’ 
(Lapatz, p. 399). : 
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he was going. A handsome Egyptian rug, which had served 
him as a bed well suited to the inclement winters of Thrace, 
had been begged of him by the scribe Asterius. He had 
promised to leave it behind; but his hasty departure pre- 
vented his keeping his promise at the time. He afterwards 
forwarded the rug to Pylaemenes, with a request that he 
would find out Asterius’ whereabouts and deliver the present 
to him.! 

When he started on his embassy, Synesius can hardly 
have expected that he would be kept so long at Con- 
stantinople; and he had not provided himself with money 
sufficient to pay the expenses of his return journey. He was, 
in consequence, obliged to borrow from Proclus, discharging 
the debt with large interest, through Pylaemenes, after he 
reached home.” 

He was, one may believe, anxious to get back to Pentapolis, 
and is not likely, on this occasion, to have remained in 
Alexandria any longer than was necessary to enable him 
to find a ship sailing for Phycus or some such port. 

We accept the date assigned by Miss Gardner,®? Volkmann,* 
and Lapatz,> to Hp. 4, all of whom place it at this moment in 
the philosopher’s life—though we should have been grateful 
to them, if they had given their reasons. One expression in 
the letter fits in most appositely with the idea that it was 
written at this time. Pétau ascribes it to the autumn of 410, 
and believes’ it to have been written shortly after Synesius’ 
consecration. If his date be correct, it opens out a wonder- 
ful vista of heterodoxy on the part of the Bishop of Ptolemais ; 
but, so far as we can grasp (which, we admit, is not very 





1 Hp. 61. 2 Hp. 129a, 3 p. 45. 

4p. 78. 5p. 19. 

6 «T sat by,’ says Synesius, ‘ and was lamenting the abominable purse with 
which my host had entrusted me. The God of Hospitality knows, my 
trouble was not caused by the possibility of death. It was on account of 
the money, lest the Thracian should fail to get it back.’ To what could 
this better refer than to the sum borrowed from Proclus in Thrace? 
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far) the learned Jesuit’s astronomical calculations, we do not 
see that he has satisfactorily proved his case.* 

The letter was written from Azarius to Evoptius at 
Alexandria. Synesius had arrived so far on his homeward 
journey, after a most perilous voyage, in company with an 
unnamed Roman monk and some fifty other passengers. They 
had twice been in imminent danger of shipwreck, but 
had at last been rescued by a man in rustic garb, who also 
brought four other vessels safe into port on the same occasion. 
Next day other ships arrived, some of which had left 
Alexandria the day before the philosopher started. It must 
have been a very stormy season; and one gathers that a trip 
from Liverpool to New York in the present day is little 
more than one from Egypt to Pentapolis at the close of the 
fourth century.2, The letter was written before Synesius had 
finished his journey, and the remembrance of the perils 
through which he had just gone gives rather a pathetic sound 
to the greetings to Hypatia and other friends in Alexandria 
with which he concludes. He was not yet at home, and 
knew not what accidents he might not still have to encounter. 
However, he arrived safe at last. 





1 Tillemont, Histoire Ecclésiastique, vol. xii. p. 687 (we take the reference 
from Druon, p. 275, and Lapatz—who calls the work Mémoires—p. 242), is, it 
appears, no more convinced by Pétau than we are, and holds that the only 
years possible are 396, 402, and 413; though which of the three he approves 
we do not know. Druon is not persuaded by either Tillemont or Pétau, and 
comes to the conclusion that the true date is May 397. The frivolous tone 
of the letter, the coarseness of one or two expressions, and the completely 
Pagan nature of some of the beliefs set forth in it, all suggest that it must 
have been written in the earlier part of Synesius’ life. It is evident that 
such @ priori reasonings cannot stand against accurate astronomical argu- 
ment, if we could ensure such. But, as all the care of Pétau, Tillemont, and 
Druon has not enabled any of the three to agree with either of the others, 
we are permitted to doubt whether any one of them has worked the problem 
out with perfect correctness, and to adopt the opinion of the three authorities 
mentioned above; though we should certainly have been better pleased, 
if we could, instead, have followed one of those who have told us how they 
have arrived at their decisions. 

* Even a good voyage from Phycus to Pharos took over four days 
(Ep. 51). 
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The next nine years were, on the whole, a peaceful and an 
enjoyable period in his life. Not much of his doings during 
this time is known, though it is probable that most of his 
extant works were composed in its course. He was not, 
indeed, free from the excitement caused by fairly frequent 
barbarian irruptions, and the iniquitous behaviour of governors 
was more or less chronic. Still, Synesius was used to things 
of this kind, and they gave him active occupation when he 
needed it. Most of this time he divided between Cyrene 
and a country-house! which he owned on the extreme border 
of Pentapolis, near the oasis of Ammon, living much as 
he had lived before he was sent to Constantinople. 

He was glad to be back again; and those of the friends 
of his childhood who still remained must have welcomed him 
once more among them with genuine pleasure. 

It may have been soon after his return that he made 
a semi-religious, if not wholly religious, pilgrimage into 
the Libyan desert, and wrote his long Hymn 3. He speaks 
here as if fresh from his visit to the capital; and there is 
nothing in his words which suggests that he had yet become 
anything but a Neo-Platonist. Still, the expression 

"1d€ kal Wuyav 
eal oas poh 
iepyntroAias 
dgiats evxais 


em eAopevay * 
‘ 


has a suspicious look of referring to his episcopate. Probably 
we must avoid such an idea, and believe that he is speaking 
merely as a devout Hellene; for the style of his reference 
to his return from Thrace and the uncongenial nature of his 





1 It is probable that he did not inherit this estate from his father ; for he 
describes it to Evoptius in Zp. 114 as if the latter had not seen it (Volk- 
mann, p. 102). Otherwise we should have suspected that this was the place 
where he was brought up. 

2? Hymn 3. 357, sqq. 
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work there! forbids the theory that he is alluding to events 
long gone by. : 

He did not spend the whole of this time in Cyrenaica, but 
paid one or two visits to Alexandria. - Druon thinks that he 
actually settled there about the beginning of 403, remaining 
for two years.” His argument seems to rest chiefly on the 
expression in Hp. 123, ‘On coming home to my country 
_ from Egypt, and reading at the same time letters for two 
years. We do not see that this proves any long absence from 
Pentapolis. The postal system (as Druon himself elsewhere 
points out*) was so imperfect, that the letters of the first 
year may well have been delayed long enough to arrive about 
the same time as those of the second. The date of Zp. 123 
must, according to this authority, be 405; but Lapatz gives 
it as 403, which shows that he does not connect it with 
the return from the settlement in Alexandria supposed by 
his countryman. We have no particular objection to Druon’s 
theory, but we do not think that he has proved it. It 
is, at any rate, clear (as will be shown presently) that, if 
Synesius did not live at Alexandria from 403 to 405, he spent 
some time there on two occasions during that period. 

At Alexandria the philosopher was married, probably in 
403,° by the archbishop (Zp. 105), the bride being evidently 





1 Thid. 427-494. 2 p. 31. 

3 pp. 99, sq. Strangely enough, perhaps rather inconsistently, he there 
quotes this very passage from Hp. 123, as evidence that letters sometimes 
‘demeuraient en route des mois, des années entiéres.’ 

4 p. 126. 

5 Lapatz thinks 404 (p. 295). The earlier year (given by Volkmann, 
p- 96, and Miss Gardner, p. 51) strikes us as the more probable. Miss 
Gardner’s reasoning appears grounded on two mistakes. ‘He mentions,’ 
she says, ‘his wife and one babe in the only letter in which he gives the 
consul of the year (404).’ In Zp. 132, written in 405, Synesius speaks of 
Aristaenetus as one of the consuls of the previous year, but says nothing 
whatever of wife or child. In Zp. 131 he mentions them both, but says 
nothing of consuls. Volkmann’s argument is not absolutely convincing. 
‘ At the time that he was besieged by the Macetae in his country-house or 
some other fortified place, he was already the father of a son,’ says this 
writer, and gives as his authority Zp. 131. But Synesius never mentions 


Cc 
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a Christian! (On some of the difficulties connected with 
such a mixed marriage, we shall speak elsewhere.*) We are 
not at all prepared to accept Lapatz’s idea that the wedding 
took place sans rituel.® Such a thing might get over the 
obstacle of the bridegroom’s being unbaptized ; and, no doubt, 
Theophilus was a person who was willing to dispense with 
ecclesiastical ordinances where it.suited his convenience to 
do so. But we have no right to imagine that he would be 
guilty of inflicting so grave an insult on a lady of his flock, 
or that she herself was so ignorant as to submit to such 
treatment. It is far more likely that, Pagan as Synesius 
was, the proper marriage-service was used, and the Church’s 
blessing pronounced on one who was not a member of Christ. 
There is nothing to indicate when or where he first made 
acquaintance with his wife; nor is even her name known. 
Synesius had three sons. The place of the children’s birth 
is not clear, as all that their father says on the subject is that 
he regards Alexandrines as in a certain sense fellow-citizens, 
since they belonged to the city, év 7 Tovs waidas éyevvynoapnv.? 





the Macetae by name, except in Zp. 129b. We think that the enemy of 
Ep. 131 were Macetae, but our author does not actually say so. pp. 129b, 
131, and 132 seem all to have been written in the same year, as they all 
apparently refer to a siege of the place where Synesius was at the time 
(see ch. vi.), and Cerealis is mentioned as dux in both Hp. 129b and 
Ep. 131, while the ‘worthlessness of the duces’ is spoken of in Hp. 132. 
The date of this last, as has been said, was 405. That, accordingly, is 
probably the year in which the other two letters were also written. There- 
fore, in that year Synesius had one son, and, as it seems, only one (Zp. 131). 
But one, if not both, of the other boys, we take it, was born soon after; for 
in Zp. 108 (which deals with the same sort of warfare as the letters just 
spoken of) the philosopher speaks of his chi/dren in the plural. 

1 Tf both bride and bridegroom were Pagans, we cannot account for the 
fact that Theophilus solemnised the wedding. 

2 pp. 356, sq. 3 p. 296. 

* Pétau (Notitia Historica, in Migne) thinks that there were four, in- 
cluding the promising child Dioscorus (Zpp. 4, 53, 111); but Hp. 88 (rpidv 
appévev év érc por Aelwera), surely limits the number to three (see also Hp. 
126), and we must regard Dioscorus, as do most authorities (Volkmann, p. 100; 

_Lapatz, p. 294; Gardner, p. 53; Druon, p. 289), as the son of Evoptius. 

> Ep. 18. 
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He does not actually state that the boys were born at Alex- 
andria. This passage proves what we have said above, that 
Synesius, if he did not Jive at Alexandria during this time, 
must have gone there again after his marriage. 

The eldest son we understand to have been named Hesychius,* 
after an old and influential friend of the philosopher’s.? Is it 
too fanciful to see in this name, given to the son for whom 
the Dion was written, a prayer that he might enjoy that 
tranquillity, without which, as his father so often says, it is 
impossible to live the ideal philosophical life ? + 

In the year 409 came the great turning-point in our hero’s 
life, strangely near its close. The Bishopric of Ptolemais 
became vacant, and the choice of the people at once fell upon 
him—still unbaptized, still perhaps actually heathen! 

It is impossible to decide with certainty what was his 
exact theological position at the time. Pétau says that he 
had long been a Christian; but we utterly reject the idea, as 
grounded on no authority. Of the ‘numerous and weighty 
proofs’ which he professes to possess,® he alleges nothing but 
the expressions in Hymn 3 already dealt with,° and the fact 





1 Ep. 53. 2 Ep. 92. 3 See page 462. 

+ Lapatz regards the Hesychius of Zp. 53 as the children’s tutor (also 
Volkmann, p. 100); but his ‘translation’ of the passage is so imaginative, 
that he does not convince us. Synesius has been telling his brother of 
Dioscorus’ progress, and he adds: ‘Hyeis 6¢ adr cvppoplay ddehpaGv rapecxbpeba, 
apocbévres “Houxiy feiyos diekpay dppévwy —words which Lapatz renders: 
*Nous Iui avons donné deux condisciples, mes fils, s’entend; Hésychius 
‘gouverne ce peuple espiégle et charmant.’ If he had kept closer to the 
original, we might have thought more of his theory. The use of ddeddéds 
apparently in two different senses in the same sentence is perplexing, and 
makes one rather doubtful as to the precise degrees of relationship sub- 
sisting between the children mentioned. Does feiyos hint that the younger 
children were twins? The allusion to their sex suggests that Synesius is 
telling his brother of their birth, their addition to the family in which 
Dioscorus was at the time living—not their recent association with him in 
his studies. Still, Druon (p, 289), as well as the writers alluded to above, 
understands Zp. 53 as referring to the boys’ education. 

® * Longe ante hoc tempus Christianum fuisse non pauca neque levia nobis 
argumenta suppetunt’ (Notitia Historica, in Migne). 

$ pp. 23, sq. 
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of the patriarch’s having celebrated Synesius’ marriage— 
neither of which seem to us of any value in supporting this 
theory. Druon thinks that he was a catechumen, but brings 
forward no evidence of such a thing. All that he says is that 
one could not understand a heathen being elected Such a 
choice would, undoubtedly, be strange now; but our historical 
sense must be very weak, if we expect a Libyan bishop in 
those days to be appointed after quite the same manner as a 
French bishop of to-day. Volkmann also inclines to the idea 
that he may have been a catechumen, and points out that the 
unorthodox opinions expressed in Hp. 105 may be Origenisms 
quite as much as Paganisms.2 Lapatz, on the other hand, 
considers that Synesius was never thoroughly a Christian, but 
remained a Hellene to the end of his days.® 

On the whole, we believe that in 409 he was not, strictly 
speaking, either the one thing or the other. He was not 
baptized, and he rejected some fundamental dogmas of the 
Catholic Creed; but it is certainly very hard to believe that 
he could have been elected, unless he was drawing nearer and 
nearer towards Christianity. Although it seems that he 
was not actually known to 8S. Chrysostom, he can hardly 
have failed to hear him, at least occasionally; and in him 
he would have seen Christianity in a form which would 
appeal to his classical tastes—a Christianity learned and 
eloquent; while the Saint’s asceticism and contempt for 
earthly grandeur must, of necessity, have touched a sympa- 
thetic chord in the heart of the disciple of Plotinus. Besides, 
Synesius had made friends among the Christians of Con- 
stantinople, and almost certainly must have known S. Isidore 





1A Pépoque ot nous Somimes paxvents (fin de 409), il devait étre déja 
chrétien ; car comprendrions-nous qu’on efit choisi, pour l’élever 4 l’épiscopat, 
cs homme encore attaché aux dogmes du paganisme?’ (p. = 
ae 208, 214, 216, 217. 
3 pp. 316, 383. Speaking of one of the philosopher’s friends, he calls him 
hybride peut-étre, helléne d’esprit et chrétien de cur, 4 la maniére de 
Synésius’ (pp. 366, sq.). 


« 
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of Pelusium?’ for some time before the period at which we 
have arrived. Lastly, some six years of married life with a 
Christian wife can hardly have been without effect. 

We think, therefore, that Synesius was gradually exchanging 
Paganism for Christianity; and, quite possibly, may have been 
now a catechumen, though we should not like to state the 
latter point categorically. Yet, we must not omit to observe 
that there is a strong tinge of Neo-Platonism even in his 
most Christian writings; and we feel that Lapatz has not 
exaggerated much when he gives him a Christian heart and 
a Hellenic intellect. 

There is something odd in the enthusiasm of the good 
Catholics of Ptolemais for their charming indefinite neighbour. 
Were there no orthodox priests among them, of blameless life, 
of theological attainments, of organising power, that they 
must actually seek their bishop outside the Church? Whether 
or no, the people did not want them; they were determined 
to have Synesius. The distracted state of the country was 
evidently the cause of their action. They needed a champion, 
a protector. Synesius was known to be a patriotic citizen, 
who had often intervened, in a private capacity, for the 
benefit of the oppressed. He was known to be intimate with 
influential persons, to have friends at court, in the literal 
sense. Though he does not appear to have been personally 
acquainted with Anthemius,? he was at least a close friend 
of Nicander and Theotimus, who were on the best of terms 
with Anthemius, and of Troilus, who was constantly con- 
sulted by him on matters of state. Synesius, if he could be 
prevailed upon to accept it, would be the very man for the 
metropolitical see. He could speak up boldly for his people, 
and plead their cause with impassioned fervour before his 
friends at Constantinople. The laity of the diocese had 
therefore made up their minds. 





1 See ch. xi. 2 Thid. 
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The bishops of the province had to be considered. Synesius 
would be their metropolitan; were they willing to have him? 
Why not? He was an honest man, and cared nothing for self- 
agerandisement. He would not harass them with an undue 
amount of supervision. He would see that their rights were 
respected, should they be attacked from without. Yes; the 
Episcopate would throw no obstacle in the way. 

There was still the Patriarch of Alexandria—the most im- 
portant party in the case. What would he say of a Neo- 
Platonist! bishop in his patriarchate? What answer would 
he make when requested to proceed to the consecration ? 
Theophilus was what some people would call a ‘broad- 
minded’ man; what others would describe as an ‘ opportunist.’ 
He was undoubtedly a cultivated person; he could not be at 
all hazy as to the Catholic Faith; he knew very well what the 





4 It seems to us a mere question of words, as to whether Synesius’ doc- 
trinal peculiarities are to be called ‘Origenisms’ or ‘ Neo-Platonisms.’ In 
either case they are heterodox; and, where Origen was dogmatically in 
error, it is obvious that his views would approach closely to those of the 
heathen Alexandrines. To think, as Volkmann does (see p. 36), that our 
author passed from Neo-Platonism to Origenism, is simply to say, what we 
admit, that he passed to Christianity carrying some of his Hellenism with 
him. To speak of his ‘Origenism’ is to make it appear that he went 
through a new phase, while in reality it is the old phase under a new name. 
Therefore (though we have little doubt that, when he began to study the 
Fathers, he would find especial enjoyment in such a writer as Origen), we 
think it historically more accurate to disregard Origen altogether in the 
matter, and consider Synesius as a Christianised Neo-Platonist. But, even 
if it is to be supposed that there is any substantial difference between the 
two, and he is to be deemed an Origenist at this time, and no longer a Neo- 
Platonist, Theophilus must still have found himself in an awkward predica- 
ment, when asked to consecrate him. Though apparently himself a decided 
admirer of Origen’s works, it was precisely as a violent opponent of Origenism 
that he had already made himself notorious. We can only suppose that 
he liked Synesius all the better for his personal heterodoxy, but enjoined 
on him the duty of being strictly orthodox in his official teaching; and 
Lapatz appears quite justified in representing the patriarch as saying to 
him: ‘Soyez évéque; et quant au reste, soyez prudent: préchez le peuple, 
moralisez, mais ne philosophez point’ (p. 325). Synesius was so thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that it was only the chosen few to whom the perfect 
Truth could be revealed, that he would find no moral difficulty in the thought 
of a bishop who believed one thing and taught another. 
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Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan Creed said: what it was intended 
to mean. He was quite aware, when Synesius had unfolded 
to him his attitude towards Christian dogma, that the philo- 
sopher’s convictions could not possibly (as they then were) 
be made to tally with the teaching of Holy Church. That 
was unfortunate; but ‘where there’s a will, there’s a way’: 
it could be got round somehow. The archbishop who had 
blessed the Pagan’s wedding need not find it impossible to 
consecrate the allegoriser of the Resurrection. If Theophilus 
had lived in these days, he might have been one of those 
persons who say, ‘Oh, your /ife is your Confirmation! Your 
genuine love of holy things is -your orthodoxy!’ Indeed, 
Photius seems to represent him as having had almost exactly 
this feeling on the subject.* 

Not that the persecutor of S. Chrysostom and the ‘Tall’ 
Monks? can be credited with any very great zeal for purity 
of life; nor that the man who denounced Origen’s teaching 
as heretical in public, and took pleasure in reading his works 
in private, can be supposed to have considered either ortho- 
doxy or honesty as a matter of peculiar moment. Still, 
Theophilus was the head of an orthodox patriarchate; his 
office required of him to be a defender of the Faith; he 
must make his conduct wear an orthodox appearance before 
public opinion. 

Doubtless he was quite willing to enrol Synesius among 
the bishops who owed him allegiance. He knew the philo- 
sopher for a learned man, and perhaps the latter's unsound- 
ness made him all the more interesting. Theophilus is said to 
have been skilful in reading character from the face; and, as 
he had from the first perceived that he could not hope to make 





1 "AN obv cal otrw diaxeiuevov éuinody re Ta Huérepa, kal err kal dpxrepwodvns 
hélwoav* mpds Thy GXnv Tod dvdpds cadoxayafiay Kal ro xafapdv dpopGrres rob 
Blov' Kat dre ovx ay obrw Biods GvOpwros 7d Tis ’"Avacrdcews ovK éAapPOely 
géyyos (Hxtract, in Migne). 

2 See pp. 412, sqq. 
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S. Chrysostom subservient,' so he probably at once discovered 
that, if Synesius became Metropolitan of Ptolemais, he would 
govern with an almost military sense of obedience, with an 
unswerving loyalty to the Chair of 8. Mark. 

Accordingly, Theophilus agreed; and now it only remained 
to obtain the consent of the person most interested. How 
long it took to gain it, it is impossible to say. It appears 
that Synesius spent several months making up his mind 
whether he could persuade himself to undertake the episcopal 
life; but it is not clear whether this was before or after the 
consecration. 

He went to Alexandria; and was baptized, and immediately 
after (as it seems) consecrated bishop, in 409 or 410. The 
rapidity of the proceedings and the complete disregard shown 
to canonical regulations? may look rather surprising. But 
those were times of great disorder; Theophilus was not always 
especially careful as to his methods; and it was then quite 
a common thing for even catechumens who fully believed 
the Gospel to defer their Baptism (from a right conviction 





' 1 Robertson, vol. ii. p. 98. 

2 Such consecrations were forbidden by the second canon of the Council 
of Nicaea. ’Eme:d}) wo\ka . . . Cyévero mapa riv Kavéva roy éxkXnovacTiKdr, 
ore advOpwmous dmrd €Ovixod Blov dpre mpocedObvras TH Ilicrer, kat ev dr\byw xpdvw 
karnxndevras, evOvds ért rd mvevyatixdy Nourpdy dyew, kal dua Te BawricOjvae 
mpocdyew els éricxomiy i) mpecButepetov’ KadGs fdogev Exew Tod Aowrod pndev 
rowobro yiverOar* Kal yap kal xpédvou det r@ Karnxoumévy, kal werd 7d Bdaricua 
doxiwactas welovos. ... This canon quotes 1 Tim. 3. 6, inserting into the text 
kal mayloa after éurécy (Hefele, vol. i. p. 377). The tenth canon of Sardica 
(A.D. 343-44) and the third of Laodicea (between 343 and 381) deal with the 
same subject, and in the same way (ibid. vol. ii. pp. 142, 301). Sardica was 
in the western division of the Empire, but on the very border (Robertson, 
vol. i. p. 311); only two eastern bishops lent their countenance to that 
council (ibid. p. 313). It might, therefore, perhaps be questioned whether 
its canons were binding in the East. It must be observed that nearly all 
the Oriental sees were then filled by Arians, and the rival council, held at 
Philippopolis by the eastern prelates, set forth an openly Arian creed ; 
while the western council was entirely orthodox (ibid.). Consequently, it 
is extremely probable that—whether western or not—Sardica would be 
accepted by all Catholics in the East. Laodicea was Semi-Arian; but it 
gained acceptance among the orthodox (zbid. p. 364). 
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of the greater heinousness of sin in a Christian, and a mis- 
understanding of the continuing presence of the Baptisma 
Grace) till they thought themselves on the point of death 
And it was actually unusual for men to proceed regularly 
through the various grades of the ministry. Bishops were 
frequently consecrated without having gone through even 
a symbolical ordination to the diaconate and priesthood.’ 
Two well-known cases, which in these points are parallel to 
that of Synesius, are those (about a generation earlier) of 
S. Ambrose and Nectarius. The former was consecrated 
Archbishop of Milan in 374, within a week after his 
Baptism ;* the latter became Archbishop of Constantinople 
in 381,° a few days after his Baptism, ‘wearing the episcopal 
robes over the white dress of a neophyte.’ 4 

With reference to Synesius’ reluctance to be made bishop, 
it is also worth while to note that it had become a frequent 
practice for men to be forcibly ordained (S. Gregory Nazianzen 
had been thus ordained priest by his father, while his sub- 
sequent elevation to the episcopate seems almost to have been 
of the same violent character®). The only way, in which a 
person could prevent himself from being ordained against his 
will, was to take an oath that he would not submit to the 
rite; and, if he went so far as to do that, the oath was 
respected. Such ordinations were afterwards forbidden by 
both Church and State;® but in the time of Synesius they 
seem to have been far from uncommon. It is possible that, 
even if he had resisted more strenuously than he did, he 
might yet have found himself Bishop of Ptolemais, in spite 
of all his endeavours. 

In 410 he was at work as bishop; and it proved, as he had 
expected, work of a kind which had very little attraction for 





1 Robertson, vol. i. pp. 441, sq. 2 Ibid. p. 380; Socrates, 4. 30. 

3 Socrates, 5. 8. 

* Robertson, vol. i. p. 376. Sozomen (7. 8) says: thy mvotixhy écOijra Eu 
hurecpévos, kown Whpy Tis cvvddov dvayopeverar Kwyoravtwovmrédews éricxoros. 

® Robertson, vol. i. p. 369. 6 Tbid. p. 442. 
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him. Still, he went through with it to the best of his power, 
so long as it lasted. Almost at the beginning of his epis- 
copate, one of his children died, and the two others followed 
him within the next two or three years. He had declared 
positively! that he would never consent to put away his 
wife; but, if he did not put her away,” she also probably died 
about this time. One cannot speak decidedly on this matter, 
for Synesius very rarely alludes to her. But the way in 
which he describes himself as left utterly desolate makes it 
likely that she was no longer with him to cheer him in his 
sorrow. . 

In Hp. 57 he implores his clergy to choose some one either 
to replace him or to act as his coadjutor. He recognises that 
he is proposing something which has no proper precedent ; and 
we do not understand why this should be, so far as regards 
the former alternative. His words, ‘Why do you exclaim ? 
Because such a thing has never yet been done, is that any 
reason why it should not be done even now?’ follow on the 
request that some one be chosen in substitution for himself. 
But we cannot think that it is to that that they allude. May 
we take them to refer to his subsequent suggestion as to the 
appointment of a coadjutor?* Such an appointment was 
quite irregular. S.’ Augustine had been consecrated, in 
391, as assistant to Valerius, Bishop of Hippo Regius; 
but neither of the two was at that time aware that ‘the 
eighth Nicene canon forbade the establishment of two 
bishops in the same city, except in cases where one was 
a reconciled Novatianist.’ 





1 Ep. 105. 2 See ch. x. 

3 The position of the words makes this quite unnatural ; but it is so that 
Miss Gardner (p. 152) understands them; and hers seems to us the only 
reasonable interpretation (though we entirely dissent from her idea that . 
‘the appointment of a coadjutor would not have been a novelty’). 

4, Robertson, vol. ii. p. 125. This canon concludes with the words, ta wh 
év ry mode dbo érloxora Sow (Hefele, vol. i. p. 409). Even in the case of 
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Synesius is amusingly individualistic in his theory on the 
matter. The eclectic philosopher overshadows the bishop, 
and he calmly argues the subject as if cecumenical canons 
were things of no especial moment, and expediency pure and 
simple should decide the question. Probably he never at 
any time became much of a canonist. 

It has been conjectured that Synesius’ suggestion as to the 
appointment of a coadjutor may have borne fruit, and his 
brother Evoptius been chosen to assist him;! but there is no 
evidence of such a fact. Whatever actually happened, after 
about four years of episcopal work our author disappears 
altogether, either by death, or by permanent retirement into 
some remote place. In Hp. 126 we find him making prepara- 
tions for instituting a hermitage (whether the occupations 
there engaged in were to be strictly those of a Christian monk 
or a Neo-Platonic ascetic, let us not enquire too closely), and 
it may be that he finally retreated into its shelter about the 
year 413.” 

For ourselves, we think it almost certain that he died at 
that period; the exact date we cannot give, but place it 
between 413 and 415. Had he lived, we cannot believe that 
a man of his affectionate temperament could have cut himself 
off so completely from all intercourse with his friends (unless 





Novatianist bishops who have become reconciled to the Church, the recogni- 
tion of their episcopal character is made dependent on the courtesy of the 
local Catholic bishop, who is at liberty to decline to see in the ex-Novatianist 
anything more than a priest, or, at most, a chorepiscopus. S. Gregory 
Nazianzen, though consecrated for Sasima, had acted as coadjutor-bishop 
to his father at Nazianzum (Robertson, vol. i. p. 370). Eusebius mentions 
the appointment of Alexander (who was already bishop of another diocese) 
as coadjutor to Narcissus of Jerusalem, in obedience to a vision (6. 11). 
This Alexander was a constant friend of Origen’s, and suffered in the Decian 
persecution (Jbid. 19, 39, 46). Volkmann regards him as the earliest 
example of a coadjutor-bishop (p. 228, note ***), Alexander would not be 
affected by a Nicene canon; but Gregory and Augustine would. 

1 Gardner, p. 163. 

2 Ibid. Miss Gardner throws out the suggestion merely as ‘not impossibly 
true.’ 
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we are to get over this difficulty by assuming that he wrote 
later letters which have been lost). 

Theophilus died in 412, and was succeeded ‘by his nephew 
Cyril. Synesius’ habit of referring questions connected with 
his province to the earlier patriarch makes it strange that, if 
he lived long (and had not given up his active duties), there 
should be no letters of his addressed to the later. But the 
strongest argument of all is that he nowhere gives the 
slightest hint that he knew anything of the tragic end? of 
his beloved teacher Hypatia, which took place in 4153 
Probably there was no one in the world to whom he was so 
much devoted; certainly there was no one for whom he felt 
such deep reverence; and, if he had still been alive at the 
time of her murder—even in the most inaccessible region of 
the Libyan desert—we do not imagine that he could very 
long have remained in ignorance of that awful deed of blood. 
His heart would somehow have warned him of the horror; 
and he is not the Synesius that we take him for, if he had 
not made it his first task to discover what had actually 
occurred.* 

He was thus fifty-three or so, at the time of his death. 
Anold man? Well, he calls himself so; but it was sorrow, 
and loneliness, and disappointment which had aged him. 
Fond as he was of outdoor pastimes, it is possible that his 
constitution may not have been so strong as we should 
expect.? 

He died; and Ptolemais must have found it hard to 





1 Socrates, 7. 7. 2 See ch. xi. 

3 Socrates, 7.15. Kingsley dates the event two years earlier ‘for various 
historical reasons’ (Hypatia, p. xiv), but does not say what these reasons 
are. 

4 We reject as utterly improbable the statement (made on what authority 
we know not) in the Classical Dictionary that Synesius ‘presided over his 
diocese . .°. for about twenty years, and died about 430.’ 

5 So Volkmann (p. 250): ‘Seine Gesundheit war von jeher nicht die 
stiirkste gewesen, wie er denn Ofter in seinen Briefen titber Kranklichkeit 
klagt.’ Synesius speaks of being ill in Hpp. 16, 67, 97, and probably 15. - 
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replace him. Eccentric, heterodox, dreamy, unpractical—let 
any one call him what he pleases; he was still a man, and a 
fine one, hard-working, unselfish, large-hearted, courageous, 
a hater of tyranny, a champion of the oppressed, 

‘Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 


Whose glory was, redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander.’ 


CHAPTER II 
THE PHILOSOPHER 


By those who realise the intense subtilty and the vast experi- 
ence of the Devil, and remember S. Paul’s warning that he 
can transform himself into an Angel of Light, itis not to be 
expected that Christianity should at once have triumphed 
over Heathenism, and that the inherent superiority of the 
new religion should have forthwith been recognised by all 
thoughtful and earnest characters. Great strides had, indeed, 
been made in this direction before the death of 8. John; 
but one need not be surprised to find that in the second and 
third centuries there was a powerful recrudescence of Paganism 
throughout the civilised world. 

Before the close of the Republic, the cultivated classes of 
society had lost all belief in the old gods, and were given up 
to a polite scepticism. The ignorant multitude still continued 
in its superstitions, and kept ever adding to its ancestral 
objects of worship all kinds of new divinities, gathered in 
with eager hand from Egypt and the mysterious East. All 
alike, sceptical and superstitious, were filled with a profound 
dissatisfaction, They had discovered nothing to still that 
craving for something better than earth can give, which is 
a natural and necessary characteristic of human life on this 
side of the grave. 

The child’s desires are, for the most part, simple and 
materialistic. It is often possible to gratify them for the 





12 Cor. 11, 14. 
46 
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time being. But, as the child grows into the man, his desires 
are ever becoming more complex, less purely physical, less 
capable of attaining their object. 

As with individuals, so is it with nations. In their early 
days their spiritual wants are comparatively few; the mytho- 
logy, which speaks of a strange other-world peopled with 
gods and goddesses who are nothing more than glorified men 
and women, tells them all that they think they care to know 
about the mysteries of the Unseen. But as time goes on 
and the race begins to think more—begins to ask questions 
about this and that, and to demand a definite answer— 
pretty poetical tales of the Supernatural are no longer quietly 
accepted in the place of solid facts. Men are conscious of 
being in an imperfect state; they want to learn why it is 
that, though they are so superior to the other animals, their 
life is not much longer than that of the other animals (nay, 
is shorter than that of some): why, like the lower creatures, 
they too must enter into the gloomy Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. What is this dread Death, this grim spectre, 
stalking them with noiseless tread all their life, and then 
suddenly laying its heavy hand upon them and crushing 
them down into the dust? What is this Death? Is it the 
end of all things ? ‘ 

‘Hark! death is calling 

While I speak to ye, 

The jaw is falling, 

The red cheek paling, 

The strong limbs failing ; 

Ice with the warm blood mixing ; 

The eyeballs fixing.’ 
Is there any existence beyond? Ignorant and learned, all 
are clamouring for a solution of their doubts; beating the 
unyielding brazen doors of a heedless heaven, besieging the 
deaf ears of visionary principalities and powers, to find out 
the certainties of life; trying, like Prometheus, to scale the 
majestic height where dwells the Source of all things, to 
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bring back to darkened earth a spark of the divine fire of 
clear and real knowledge. 

At the time of the birth of Mary’s Son, Jew and Gentile 
had both been eagerly straining their eyes to catch a glimpse 
of the mighty Deliverer who was expected to arise in the 
East. The Bridegroom had come, and those who were 
ready had gone in with Him to the marriage feast. The 
doors of the great Church Catholic had been flung wide, and 
multitudes of longing souls had pressed into it—to find the 
satisfaction of all their needs. But, numerous as these were, 
they were but a small portion of those who had been on the 
watch. The majority had failed to recognise the Heavenly 
Visitant, and were still gazing—gazing earnestly, sadly, almost 
despairingly—into that East which had yielded up its priceless 
jewel and now contained nothing but worthless dross.* 

The inability of things earthly to satisfy man’s highest 
desires had been accentuated by the preaching of the Gospel. 
Even those who turned scornfully from the Church, and 
refused her offer to’ meet all their wants, felt those wants 
now more keenly than ever, and looked more anxiously 
towards Egypt (the source, it was thought, from which the 
Greek wisdom:had sprung) and Asia, the mother of religion, 
to help them in their sore necessity. The old Greek oracles 





1 *Ce qui n’était qu’une vague aspiration devient une tendance marquée. 
L’Occident ne se contente plus de tourner vers l’Asie un regard plein 
d’attente et danxiété. Les idées orientales envahissent décidément 
V’Occident et se lassujettissent. Cette aspiration vers l’Orient prend une 
signification trés différente depuis l’avénement du christianisme. Avant 
Jésus-Christ, elle préparait les voies 4 celui que ’Ecriture appelle, dans son 
poétique langage, lOrient d’en haut... Ceux qui continuaient a se 
tourner vers l’Orient pour en recevoir la lumiére semblaient dire qu’elle ne 
s’était pas encore levée pour le monde; ils proclamaient insuffisante la 
réponse divine que la Judée avait donnée 4 l’interrogation passionnée de 
l’Occident deux siécles auparavant; ils opposaient l’Orient paien 4 Orient 
chrétien, et cherchaient 4 la religion nouvelle des croyances rivales le plus 
prés possible de son berceau. Ainsi la tendance qui avait été si favorable 
a la propagation du christianisme naissant devint promptement un obstacle 
& sa diffusion ; l’allié des premiers jours se transforma en adversaire’ (De 
Pressensé, vol. ii. pp. 2, sq.). 
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were reviving and regaining their lost popularity ; the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries were again sought after. 

But far more successful in gaining adherents were the 
Oriental deities, Isis, Mithras,and Cybele. The people flocked 
to worship them, and their priests reaped a wealthy harvest. 
These systems were all Nature-worship in one form or another. 
They represented Nature as not only the great universal 
_ mother, but also the great universal regenerator. Death 
was now held to be not an actual destruction of man, but 
simply a destruction of the worthless material form in which 
the precious soul had been confined. Death restored the 
pure soul to the realms of bliss, uniting it to Nature, the 
well-spring of its existence; and numbers of persons began 
almost to yearn after death with a truly Oriental eagerness, 

All these three favourite religions had their gorgeous rites 
and their weird mysteries. In these latter, men went through 
a course of bodily purification and bodily discipline which 
was considered to make them fit for happiness after death. 
They made to man the same promises as Christianity, and 
they offered to fulfil them by much simpler, much less painful, 
means than those prescribed by the Church. They said 
nothing of a change of heart, of constant self-mortification, 
of the need of becoming crucified to the world. Their method 
was altogether external.’ 

It is not surprising that the corrupt soul of man should 
have preferred the easy system of Heathenism to the hard 
one of Christianity. It is not strange that many should have 
thought the worship of Mithras, which in some points had 
imitated with wonderful closeness the ceremonies and the 
language of the religion of Christ, the better cult of the two. © 

The mob were enthusiastically devoted to their supersti- 
tions, and carried all those who were not Christians away with 





1 One ought, in fairness, to contrast with this Synesius’ statement, made 
in his pre-Christian days, dwrovens 5é (sc. 77s Bovkjoews) dyvxos draca kabaprix 
TeeTh, KohoBds odca Tod peyicrouv svvOjparos (On Dreams, 5). 
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them. ‘The revival of Paganism was entirely a popular move- 
ment; the cultured had nothing to do with it, beyond the 
fact that they were obliged to swim with the stream.? 

We thus arrive at the philosophical opposition to Chris- 
tianity which arose in the second century, though the 
opposition did not manifest itself at once. It does not seem 
either fair to Neo-Platonism, or historically accurate, to fancy 
that its originators were animated by any particular dislike to 
the new religion. It was in its learned Alexandrine form 
that they knew Christianity; and in that form it had so 
much in common with their own method, that the better 
representatives of both schools of thought may easily enough 
have seen, at first, more of their agreement than of their 
differences. _ Putting the supernatural source of the Religion 
of the Incarnation for the moment out of sight, one can have 
no difficulty in perceiving that, on its human side, philo- 
sophical Christianity was the outcome of the same mental 
attitude as that which gave rise to Neo-Platonism. Even the 
more liberal of the Hellenistic Jews were not exempt from 
the influence of the spirit of the age. Philo, Clement, and 
Plotinus are, indeed, men who at the base of their creed hold 
essentially antagonistic convictions; but in the method pur- 
sued by them, in what they consider the legitimate unfolding 
of their schemes of doctrine, they are all at one. The Jew, 
the Christian, and the Pagan are all Platonists; each, while 
believing that the whole Truth is with him, admits that some 





1 ¢Si la haute culture littéraire et philosophique, vers la fin de la république 
romaine et dans les commencements de l’empire, avait chassé les dieux, la 
superstition des foules les ramena et les imposa aux classes cultivées qui se 
virent forcées de compter sérieusement avec un fanatisme devenu redoutable ; 
elles furent du reste plus ou moins entrainées elles-mémes par le fougueux 
torrent . . . L’école donna raison 4 la place publique et se borna 4 chercher 
des formules savantes pour exprimer les croyances populaires; c’est ainsi 
que la plus fiére aristocratie intellectuelle qu’on ait conhue se vit forcée de 
consacrer le triomphe du profane vulgaire auquel elle n’avait cessé de témoi- 
gner son mépris et de chatier elle-méme son orgueil’ (De Pressensé, vol. ii, 
pp. 3, sq.). 
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of the Truth is also to be found with the others. Each is 
seeking after the Most High; each striving to discover the 
relation in which man stands to Him; and all, while starting 
from different spots, are carrying their search out along what 
is practically the same toad. . 

_ The conquests of Alexander, and, still more, the extension 
of the Roman Empire, had gone far to break down the barriers 
which divided one nation from another, and to bring into 
close proximity systems which hitherto had held apart. At 
length East and West stood face to face and scrutinised each 
other carefully. The religious genius of Asia and the intel- 
lectual brilliancy of Greece had met. Each saw the benefits 
to be derived from an alliance, for each was weak where the 
other was strong; Oriental enthusiasm needed regulation, 
Greek subtilty required to be warmed into life. Conciliation 
was in the air. The two forms of wisdom must be united. 
All that was wanted was a common ground, and that was 
easily discovered in Plato. For, though Platonism is thoroughly 
Greek, it makes, on its ethical side, an irresistible appeal to 
the Eastern mind.* 

In the second century the higher society of Alexandria 
was the most cultured and generous in the world. The best 
learning of both East and West there came in contact. It 
was there that Philo the Jew had sought to fuse Platonism, 
Judaism, and Oriental mysticism. It was there that Clement, 





1 ‘La philosophie de Platon . . . était merveilleusement propre au réle de 
médiateur entre les deux esprits contraires. Aussi, quand elle changea de 
théatre, elle ne parut point avoir changé de patrie. A peine eut-elle touché 
cette terre d’Orient qu’elle se sentit tout-’-coup une force et une vie nou- 
velles. Tandis que les autres doctrines grecques ne firent que végéter dans 
Visolement et l’obscurité sur cette terre d’exil, on vit le Platonisme s’accli- 
mater vite et facilement sur ce nouveau sol. On efit dit une plante indigéne 
qui, aprés avoir été transportée en Gréce et y avoir fleuri un jour, sous l’influ- 
ence du génie d’un homme, s’y serait atrophi¢ée comme sur un sol étranger, 
et n’aurait retrouvé sa séve et son éclat qu’en Orient, sa vraie patrie. Tant 
ce nouveau développement de lVidéalisme platonicien et naturel, vigoureux, 
fécond! Tantses relations et ses alliances nouvelles sont faciles et intimes !’ 
(Vacherot, vol. i. pp. 108, sq.). 
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the head of the famous Catechetical School, tried to carry on 
similar work in the interest of Christianity. It was there 
that, much about the same time as Clement, Ammonius 
Saccas turned his mind in the same direction for the benefit 
of Paganism. 

From this last sprang the Neo-Platonic, or heathen Alex- 
andrine, school of philosophy. Its members always regarded 
themselves as genuine Platonists, and considered that all 
their tenets were in perfect agreement with the teaching of 
Plato when it was properly understood. But, in reality, they 
differed widely from him on many important points; and 
naturally, inasmuch as, though grounding themselves on him, 
they also largely relied on Aristotle and Stoicism. It is pro- 
bable that they went much farther, and gathered their 
materials also from Egypt and various Asiatic religions, and 
even from the Church itself. 

The School of Alexandria is generally spoken of as having 
been boldly eclectic; and the description is true up to a 
certain point. Anxious as its representatives were to trace all 
their dogmas up to Plato, they did not pretend that they were 
all to be found clearly enunciated in his works. They looked 
on him as so much inspired, that every truth, when accurately 
defined, must, in their belief, be in agreement with his teach- 
ing; but they allowed that many of these individual truths 
were better set forth in other systems, and did not hesitate to 
take them wherever they might see them displayed. Neo- 
Platonism is, therefore, eclectic, in the sense that it maintains 
the Deity to have spoken ‘of old time’ to men ‘by divers 
portions and in divers manners, and is consequently prepared 
to collect its treasures from sources of very various kinds; 
but it is not eclectic, in the sense of being a mere arbitrary 
picking and choosing. It is very far from being an unscien- 
tific conglomeration of heterogeneous elements. On the con- 
trary, it is, in its complete form, a skilfully and harmoniously 
blended whole, which fills one with admiration for the vast 
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erudition and great intellectual gifts of those who planned and 
perfected it. It is the most elaborate, the most interesting, of 
all the Greek philosophical systems for, though one would 
not think of putting a Plotinus or a Proclus on a level with 
a Plato or an Aristotle, the later philosophers deserve the 
highest praise for the fact that, having applied themselves to 
reconciling the mutually exclusive methods of the earlier, they 


_ have done their work with such ability as to fuse in one very 


fairly consistent whole the fervent idealism of the one with 
the critical empiricism of the other. We cannot deny the 
talent of the great Alexandrines, even where we may feel that 
the hopelessness of their task has driven them into excessive 
subtilty, and set them wandering in the realm of abstractions. 


' They are honest thinkers, and have a real originality of their 


own, though it is not the originality of the finest masters of 
Greek thought. 

Though the heads of the School of Alexandria themselves 
considered Ammonius as the founder of the revived Platonism, 
he was not the first Pagan who aimed at uniting the wisdom 
of East and West. He had, in fact, several forerunners, the 
most important of whom were Plutarch of Chaeronea, the 
biographer, and, more especially, Numenius. 

Plutarch was a great traveller and an earnest enquirer into 
the religions and philosophies of the countries which he 
visited. Throughout, he remained a convinced Platonist, and 
tried to bring all the doctrines with which he became 
acquainted in Egypt and other eastern parts into harmony 
with the teaching of his master. He sought the Truth every- 
where, not only in schemes of philosophy, but in mythologies, 
mysteries, and political institutions.1 

Numenius, a Syrian of Apamea, who lived in the middle of 
the second century of our era, was familiar with the religious 
beliefs of the Jews and Persians, as well as with the teaching 





1 Vacherot, vol. i. pp. 314-318. 
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of the Greek philosophers, and devoted himself to the task of 
making a conciliation between Plato and these creeds, together 
with the Egyptian and other theologies. He was a great 
admirer of Philo, whose works he knew well; and saw so 
clearly the resemblance between the Old Testament and Plato 
in their teaching as to the existence of One Supreme God, 
that he called Plato ‘an Attic Moses.’ If the Alexandrine 
School were in any way influenced by Philo (which is 
uncertain), it must have been through the medium of 
Numenius. The Syrian philosopher, who affected to find all 
his teaching in Plato, was carefully studied by those who 
were under the guidance of Plotinus. In different dialogues 
Plato had put forth different theories as to the nature of the 
Deity. Numenius combined these variations, and arrived at 
the conclusion that there are two, or perhaps three, Gods 
above all things. The Supreme he called the One, the Father, 
or Goodness. The second was the Demiwrge, or the Good. The 
third being was the World, and perhaps not strictly regarded 
as a God, though Numenius did give it that title. Both in 
his theology and in other departments of philosophy he 
prepared the way for the Neo-Platonice School. 

Ammonius (who died in 243 at the age of more than 
eighty) was an apostate Christian’—a fact which at once 
explains the familiarity which the earlier teachers of his 
method had with Church dogma. In spite of his apostasy, 
it is not likely that he was opposed to Christianity; he 
only thought that he had found ‘a more excellent way.’ 
Pagan philosophy had not as yet made common cause with 
popular polytheism; conversions of philosophers were not 





1 [bid, vol. i. pp. 318-330; Kingsley, H. ZL. p. 79; Classical Dictionary. 

2 This is Porphyry’s statement (Eusebius, 6. 19). Eusebius contradicts 
it, and declares that Ammonius remained a Christian to the end of his life; 
but Vacherot (vol. i. p. 342) shows that the historian has confused Saccas 
with another Ammonius, since he says, cal oi ravdpds eioére viv paprupodor 
movot, 6” dv karédure ovyypaymdrwy mapa Tots mreloros ebdoxywodvros, and it is 
agreed that the Neo-Platonist left nothing written. 
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rare; and many Christians attended the lectures of the 
Father of Neo-Platonism, among them being the famous 
Origen, and probably his pupil Heraclas, who afterwards 
became Bishop of Alexandria.1 The Christian Catechetical 
School, too, over which Origen presided, and where he gave 
instruction on various branches of literature'as well as on 
theology, was frequented by heathens, besides Jews and 
Gnostics, many of whom in their pursuit of secular education 
were gradually won over to Christianity. As to the details 
of Ammonius’ teaching, nothing is now known, except that 
he insisted on the soul’s being an immaterial thing, and 
on its undergoing itself no alteration in its union with the 
body; as also that, in his psychological views, he relied upon 
the authority of Numenius and opposed the doctrines of the 
Peripatetics and Stoics. His instruction was always oral, 
and never committed to writing. It aimed, and with con- 
siderable success, at the reconciliation of Plato and Aristotle. 
Ammonius did not actually form his pupils into a society 
for the propagation of his doctrines; but his was the 
inspiration which led one of them to collect a following 
of that sort.” 

That pupil was Plotinus, who was born at Lycopolis in 
Egypt at the beginning of the third century. At twenty- 
eight he entered on the study of philosophy, and attended 
the lectures of the teachers of the various Greek Schools 
which were then represented at Alexandria. These left 





i ‘Origen (Eusebius, Joc. cit.) speaks of a Heraclas (who, at the time of 
writing, was a priest of the Church in Alexandria) as having been in the 
habit of going to the heathen philosophical lectures for five years when he 
himself began to frequent them—rév viv év 7G mpecBurepig Kabegouevoy 
* AreEavdpéewr ‘ Hpaxdav, évrwa $f pee mapa TO didackddy Tay pirocigdwr pabnudrur, 
Hin wévre Ereow airy mpockaprepjcavra, mply éué AptacBar dxovew éxelvwy Tv 
hMywv. It seems only natural to believe that this was the Heraclas who 
became his intimate friend, assisted him in the Catechetical School, and was 
eventually made bishop. 

2 Classical Dictionary; Vacherot, vol. i. pp. 341-353 ; De Pressensé, vol. ii. 
p. 43; Robertson, vol. i. p. 141. 
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him dissatisfied and despondent till he was introduced to 
Ammonius, when, at last, he felt that he had found the object 
for which he was looking. He remained with Ammonius 
eleven years; and, having studied all the well-known Greek 
authorities, then went to Persia, in order to acquaint himself 
with the wisdom of that country and of India. Afterwards he 
went to Antioch, and finally settled at Rome, where he lived 
in the strictest asceticism, communicating his views to those 
who came to him. At Rome he was joined by Porphyry, 
who remained with him six years and divided Plotinus’ 
fifty-four books on philosophy into six Hnneads, or sets of 
nine books. The Hnneads, which are still extant, display 
Neo-Platonism as it left the hands of Plotinus. They show 
the Alexandrine School in its most original form, though 
not in its most perfect. No real alteration in the system 
seems to have been made by later philosophers, though some 
of them worked it out into greater thoroughness and filled 
up gaps which had been left in it. It is difficult, if it be 
even possible, to say how much use Plotinus made of his 
knowledge of Oriental philosophy; for, like Ammonius, he 
tried to make his teaching appear strictly Greek and 
altogether in accordance with the mind of Plato. Yet, he 
borrowed from the East, as well as from the Schools of 
Aristotle and Zeno, and possibly from other Greek sources. 
He died at Puteoli, apparently in the latter part of the 
century.? 

Neo-Platonism, as Plotinus left it, needed simplifying and 
methodising, if it was to exert an influence on anything 
more than a very few earnest persons. This task was carried 
out by his disciples, Amelius and Porphyry. 

Of Amelius not much is known. Before associating him- 
self with Plotinus (with whom he remained twenty-four 
years) he had been so eager a student of Numenius that 





1 Classical Dictionary ; Vacherot, vol. i. pp. 360-365. 
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he knew the latter’s works almost by heart. He was the 
most industrious of Plotinus’ pupils, and a voluminous writer. 
Among his writings were a confutation of the Gnostics and 
a commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, but all his literary efforts 
have perished.? 

Porphyry, the biographer of Plotinus, was born in 233, 
either in Palestine or at Tyre, and may, therefore, be counted 
asa Syrian. In his early youth he was a disciple of Origen’s, 
apparently at Caesarea. That great teacher was not able to 
acquire over him the influence which he possessed over so 
many others; and Porphyry became so bitter an opponent of 
Christianity as specially to single his master out for attack. 
He was forced to admit the depth of his learning, but declared 
that he acted in a dishonourable way, living outwardly in 
the ‘lawless’ Christian manner, but showing himself a Hellene 
in his theology. He even went so far as to say that he had 
originally been a Hellene. If this last statement were accepted, 
it would confute Eusebius’ assurance that Origen was the son 
of Christian parents, and that his father suffered martyrdom.” 
But there is no need to doubt the historian. It is evident 
that Porphyry, in his hatred of the Church, is simply anxious 
to emphasise the contrast between Ammonius and Origen, and 
to make out that, while the former left error for truth, the 
latter deliberately abandoned truth for error. 

Porphyry afterwards went to Athens, where he became a 
disciple of Longinus (who was, later, the chief adviser of 
Zenobia, and was put to death by the Emperor Aurelian when 
he defeated the Queen of Palmyra), and then to Rome, where 





1 Vacherot, vol. ii. pp. 3, sq. 

? Eusebius, 6. 2. Porphyry’s words (ibid. 19) are: ’Aupwros per yap, 
Xpuctiaves év Xpicriavois dvarpadels rots yovetow, bre Tod ppoveiv kal rIjs Pirocogias 
iyvaro, ev00s mpds Thy Kata vopous woditelay pwereBddero. ’Qpvyévyns Se, “EXAnv 
év"EdAnot madevdeis Abyss, pds 7d BdpBaporv eEwxeire ToAunua. “Qi 5) Gépwv 
abrév te kal Thy év Tots Noyos Ew examfreuce, KaTa pev Tov Blov Xproriavas Sav 
kal mapavouws, xara dé ras wepl Tov mpayydrwv Kal Too Oelou Sétas “EAAnvigwv re 
Kal 7a “EXXGvwvr rots dOvelos broBaddouevos ptOas. 
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as has been said, he attached himself to Plotinus. From 
thence he went to Sicily, and, while there, wrote a treatise 
in fifteen books against Christianity, which was destroyed by 
order of Theodosius 1. That he was regarded by the Christians 
as a fierce enemy is evident from the name ‘ Porphyrians, 
given by Constantine to the Arians+ to express the fact 
that he considered them as not only heterodox, but anti- 
christian. 

Porphyry was of so melancholy a temperament that ati) one 
time he contemplated suicide, and was only dissuaded from 
his intention by the representations of Plotinus. He died at 
Rome about 305 or 306.2 Notwithstanding his Syrian origin 
and his intimate knowledge of the Old Testament and the 
traditions of other Oriental religions, his whole affection was 
bestowed gn Greek philosophy; though he shared with the 
other teachers of the Alexandrine School their truly Eastern 
mysticism.® 

The best known of his disciples, Iamblichas wile even in 
Porphyry’s lifetime rivalled him in popularity among the 
adherents of Neo-Platonism, and afterwards: succeeded him 
as the chief exponent of the School—was born at Chalcis in 
Coelesyria, and died about 330. He departed in many points 
of importance from his master’s interpretation of Plotinus, and 
made much use of theurgy in the working out of his system. 
He had the reputation of performing miracles, and went a 
long way towards fusing Neo-Platonism and the religious 
rites of the populace in one. But, though far more super- 
stitious than his predecessors, he was in his ethical scheme 
decidedly more practical and reasonable than they.* 





1 Socrates, 1. 9. 

2 Eusebius, 6. 19; Classical Dictionary; De Pressensé, vol. ii. p. 46; 
Vacherot, vol. ii. p. 55. 

3 Vacherot, tbid. pp. 12, sq. 

4 Ibid. pp. 57, 62; Classical Dictionary. ‘La seule différence entre un 
philosophe nédplationioicn comme Jamblique et le prétre de la grande Déesse, 
e’est que le premier porte un manteau au lieu d’une robe trainante, mais il 
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With Iamblichus finishes the first, or constructive, period of 
Neo-Platonism. All the creative work was accomplished by 
Plotinus. Porphyry, Iamblichus, and their contemporaries 
performed the task of developing and popularising. After 
them there appears to have been little in the way of 
philosophical speculation. Those who followed were com- 
mentators rather than original thinkers. Christianity had 
become the religion of the State. Old things were passing 
away and making room for the new. Unless the Alexandrine 
philosophy was to be swept away with the ancient society 
to which it was attached by the bond of associations, it must 
defend itself. Hence its opposition to the Church and its 
attempt to infuse new life into an almost dead polytheism. 

With the exception of Ammonius, none of the great 
teachers of the School resided at Alexandria; but it had its 
_ representatives in all the larger cities of the Empire. 

We now arrive at the period of Hypatia and Synesius, 
about which time Plutarch (son of Nestorius), his daughter 
Asclepigenia, Hierius, and Syrian were teaching at Athens; 
but we need do no more than mention their names. 

Though Proclus—perhaps the finest Neo-Platonist after 
Plotinus—is of later date than Synesius, it is well to speak 
a little of him; as, in some points where he differed from 
Plotinus, we can find in our author traces of the fact that 
he himself agreed more nearly with Proclus. Though only 
_ a humble link, he is yet perhaps a link in the chain of 
development which ended.in the masterly and artistic system 





n’en a pas moins justifié d’avance toutes les jongleries du prétre en adoptant 
et justifiant la théurgie . . . Jamblique, partant de lidée que l’ame et la 
matiére sont unies par des liens subtils et qu’il est possible au sage de faire 
mouvoir, imagine une théurgie compliquée ; il prétend se servir de la magie 
pour obtenir l’intervention de ces Ames plus éthérées qui s’appellent les 
dieux. Il triomphe facilement des objections de Porphyre, indigné d’un si 
grossier charlatanisme, et le pacte est définitivement passé entre l’école et le 
temple ; ainsi se forme la coalition entre les représentants du passé pour 
battre en bréche la religion nouvelle’ (De Pressensé, vol. ii. pp. 36, 63, 64) ; 
see also Kingsley, H. L. p. 90. 
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of the principal representative of the second, or Athenian, 
period of Neo-Platonism. 

Proclus was born at Constantinople in 410; but his parents 
belonged to Xanthus, in Lycia, and it was in this latter town 
that he spent his boyhood. He studied at Alexandria under 
the mathematician Hero and Olympiodore the Peripatetic 
(who must not be confounded with his better known name- 
sake, one of the last heads of Neo-Platonism, who lived in the 
earlier part of the following century). Afterwards he pro- 
ceeded to Athens, where he was instructed by Plutarch, 
Asclepigenia, and Syrian. He succeeded the last as the 
acknowledged chief of the Neo-Platonic School, Like Plotinus 
and most kindred philosophers, he practised the most rigorous 
asceticism. He displayed great reverence for all those of the 
religions of the East which he knew (though it is doubtful 
whether his acquaintance with them was very extensive), 
as well as for the Greek polytheism; and was the first 
man of his School to reduce to a clear system the philo- 
sophical interpretation of mythology. Among his works are 
commentaries on the Parmenides and the Timaeus. He died 
in 485.1 

In 529 Justinian closed the schools at Athens, in the 
interests of Christianity. Damascius, Isidore of Gaza, 
Olympiodore, and Simplicius took refuge at the court of 
the Persian king Chosroes; but the enmity of the Magi 
drove them back again to Greece, where they carried on 
their practices quietly and in private. At their deaths, 
Neo-Platonism as a society also died, though its influence 
has lasted up to the present day, and is still visible in most 
modern idealistic systems.” 

From this brief summary of the history of the principal 
Neo-Platonists we turn to the philosophy itself as worked 
out by Plotinus, whose plan, as has been said, was the 





1 Classical Dictionary ; Vacherot, vol. ii. pp. 210, 382, 390. 
* Vacherot, vol. ii. pp. 400, sg. ; Robertson, vol. ii. p. 295. 
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combination of Plato and Aristotle and, in a lesser degree 
the other thinkers whom he had studied. 

The problem of primary importance which all philosophy 
has to try to solve is that of the relation in which the finite 
and changeable stands to the Infinite and Unchangeable. 
Whatever course any person takes in working out this task, 
he must start from the sensible (aic@nros) world, the world 
which man perceives through the medium of the senses. We 
all see that this world is unstable; that it-is constantly going 
through a process of alteration; that the beings which people 
it are perpetually passing away and leaving their places to be 
filled by others. At the same time, we observe the close 
resemblance, the intimate connection, that there is between 
these ever-varying parts of existence; and thus we are led 
to believe that certain immutable laws must govern the 
succession of these mutable phenomena. Whence these 
laws, unless they come from a Lawgiver? If they are 
changeless, so, & fortiori, must He be. There must be a 
Supreme Being; how are we to discover Him ? 

Evidently, the first thing to be done is to question the world 
with which our own human nature makes us acquainted. 
Where, then, in that world shall we find anything to lead us 
above itself? Obviously, in man, the highest being in it. 
But in what part of man? Not in his bodily nature, which 
he shares with the other animals. Then it must be in, his 
higher nature, in what Christianity calls his soul or spirit. 

It is in the human soul, or mind, or intelligence, that all 
philosophy looks for the solution of the question. Tvads 
ceavrov, look within, say the wise men of all ages; and through 
the workings of your mind you will find the Truth for which 
you are seeking—so far, at any rate, as it can be found 
by man. 

The sensible world is all that mere animals have to do with. 
But the intelligence is superior to the senses. Surely there 
is an intelligible (vonros) world, which can be apprehended by 
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the intelligence, as the sensible world is apprehended by the 
senses. As sensible creation changes and dies, and yet, in a 
certain manner, seems to continue ever the same, must it not 
be the outcome, the product, of an intelligible creation, which 
is unchangeable and eternal ? 

Thus we reach the ‘intelligible world’ of ancient philosophy, 
which may be said to correspond, at least to some extent, to 
the Christian belief in a spiritual or ‘supernatural’ world. 
This must be the ¢rue world, the one which genuinely 4s, 
the substance, of which Nature (which only becomes) is but 
the shadow. 

What; then, is the Principle from Which the intelligible 
world derives its existence? How shall we discover the God 
from Whom it comes ? . 

Plato had employed the method of abstraction. The in- 
dividual, he said, exists only as partaking of the species; the 
species, of the genus; the more limited genus, of a wider 
genus still. The wider the notion which we can form of 
anything, the nearer have we got towards disclosing the 
principle of that thing’s existence—the Jdea, through sharing 
in which it is. When, at last, by means of this logical 
process of abstraction, we have reached the highest point to 
which human intelligence can attain, we have found the 
- most universal genus possible, the Jdea of ideas, the Idea 
of Goodness, abstract Being. This is the Supreme God 
of Dialectic. The notion is vague enough; but it is a 
sublime one. 

Aristotle does not reach so high; but his search is rewarded 
by something more substantial. Taking the opposite line to 
Plato, he makes use of definition as the instrument of his 
philosophy. The genus, he says, is a mere abstraction; it 
does not exist, except in the individual. It is not the Jdea 
which makes a thing what it is, but the Form. Everything 
exists in an individual, not in a general, condition. Instead 
of disregarding the facts of life, as man knows them—like 
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the School of Plato—Aristotle questions Nature narrowly, - 
and follows out her works step by step, rising from inorganic 
existence to vegetable, and then animal; life; to reason; to 
intelligence—till he finds his God of gods in pure Thought. 
_. The theology of Idealism culminates in the perfect Uni- 
versal; the theology of Empiricism, in the perfect Individual. 
Dialectic and Metaphysic, one would have supposed, were 
mutually exclusive But the skill of Plotinus, whose method 
is that of analysis, manages to combine them both, and, with 
them, the theology of Stoicism, which was frankly Pantheistic, 
and made God and the World one Thing in its inner and 
outer self. The true essence of things, says Plotinus, is 
neither in their idea nor in their form, but in their unity. 
Nothing exists, except in so far as it is one thing. Unity, 
therefore, is the cause of everything. Consequently, the First 
Cause of the universe, the absolute Good, must be pure 
and simple Unity—a Monad entirely independent of every- 
thing else, altogether free from motion, affections, and all 
possibility of change. 

Now, where, he asks, shall we find the Elemental Principle, 
the prime Unity? Certainly not in the realm of Matter, 
the very type of multiplicity, and ever changing. Not in 
humanity; for man is dual, he has body as well as soul. 
Not in Nature; for man is a microcosm, a small sample of 
Nature as it were. Nature, therefore, is also dual; it has its 
Body—the sensible world; it has its Soul—a Divine Thing 
which animates that Body. Is the perfect Unity discoverable 
in the World-Soul, considered apart from the World in which 
it reveals itself? No; for though the Divine Soul is one in 
its essence, it is varied in its capacity; it contains within 





1 ¢Platon et Aristote arrivent aux deux solutions contraires du probléme, 
aux deux pdles extrémes de la science, 4 Etre abstrait et 4 la pensée pure, 
au supréme Universel et 4 la supréme Individualité, 4 la Substance qui 
comprend essentiellement toutes les formes, sans en affecter aucune, et a 
lActe parfait, qui les exclut toutes, parce qu'il est lui-méme la forme par 
excellence’ (Vacherot, vol. iii. p. 232). 
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itself the germs of creation. Is it, then, in Intelligence, in 


pure Thought, in the God of Aristotle? Undoubtedly, this — 


is a higher unity than the Stoics’ God; but it is not yet 
perfect Oneness. Even Thought implies dualism; there are 
in it subject and object, intelligence and intelligible, The 
object of Thought is the Intelligible, true Existence. There- 
fore, the perfect Unity, the First Cause of all things, must be 
above Intelligence, above Existence. 

Plotinus, in his unflinching logic, soars up beyond Zeno, 
beyond Aristotle, beyond Plato, and finds his Supreme Deity 
in the most blankly mathematical abstraction, Absolute Unity 
—not unity of person, not unity of existence, but Unity in 
itself—a Being (if one can call it so) which neither thinks, 
nor even exists; a rigid, ineffable Monad, of which one can 
give no definition, with reference to which one can only say 
that one is incapable of knowledge on the subject. 

How is it possible to explain the manner in which life, and 
thought, and movement can have originated from such sterile 
Nothingness? Plotinus never gives a convincing answer to 
the question; such an answer cannot be given. He loses 
himself in a wealth of illustrations, and overlooks the fact— 
if, somehow, everything comes forth from the’ First Cause, It 
can no longer be the simple Unity which he conceives It to be. 

Disregarding this most serious gap in his philosophy, we 
find him uniting the lowest parts of creation by one immense 
chain to the First Cause, using consistently throughout the 
theory of emanation. 

The Supreme Deity, the One (ro "Ev. It is, let it be well 
observed, a neuter form that Plotinus employs to name It; for 
It is that of which no attributes of any kind can be predicated, 
which can only be spoken of in negatives), produces Its first 
- emanation, the Jntelligence (Nods) without movement or 
alteration, without will, without consent, by an eternal act 
of Its very nature (if one may speak of an act done by that 
which is superior even to existence), as the sun produces 
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light without itself being affected by the production: The 
emanation proceeds of necessity. The One is like a great 
reservoir, always full, always overflowing its bounds. The 
Intelligence, which is the Revealer, the Word: (Adyos), of the 
One, is the first thinking, the first existing, Principle, It is 
still a Unity, but not a pure Unity; for it is both Jntelligence 
and Jntelligible. Coming after the First Cause, it is inferior 
~ to It. It is not Goodness; but it is the Good, inasmuch as 
it shares in goodness to the highest degree, The Intelligence 
contains within it all the ideas (the archetypes on which. the 
whole of creation is formed) in their essence; not in_their 
action, by which they become the active principles of things. 
Tt contains them, not virtually, but actually; they all exist in 
it, yet they each have their own individual existence. Their 
relation to the Intelligence is that of a number of distinct pro- 
positions to the one science to which they all belong. 

As the Intelligence emanates from the One, in precisely the 
same manner the Soul (Vvy7) emanates from the Intelligence, 
of which it is the Word. Itis a still further inferior unity— 
one in its essence, plural in its action; it is the Plural Unity. 
As the Intelligence is the principle of existence, the Soul is the 
principle of life. As the Intelligence contains the ideas in 
their essence, the Soul contains individual souls (that is, the 
ideas in their action'), the vital principles of all things, 
the Adyou oreppartixoi of Stoicism. It contains them, also, 
in the same way—individual souls are all within the Universal 
Soul, but, none the less, they are all distinct from each other. ~ 

The One, the Intelligence, and the Soul form together what 
Plotinus means by the Trinity; and the Trinity has been 
such from all eternity. If the Intelligence comes after the 
One, and the Soul after the Intelligence, it is only a logical, 
not a temporal, posteriority.” . 

The Soul is the Demiurge, the Creator, and fashions creation 





1 See Vacherot, vol. i. p. 440... _ 2 Cp. Hymn 3. 244, sqq. 
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in imitation of the ideas which it contemplates within the 
Intelligence. Faithful to his theory of emanation, Plotinus 
regards the World, the Cosmos, as the necessary outcome, the 
fitting Word, of the Soul. This last makes a body for itself by 
eternally pouring itself forth; it makes its body, as the spider 
spins its web (though this is not Plotinus’ illustration) from 
within itself, and that body is the Cosmos, The Sow/, in fact, 
becoming by its action the World-Soul,; holds to the world 
the same relation as our individual souls do to our bodies; 
it is the Spirit which gives the world life. 





- 1 Tn their interpretations of Plotinus’ teaching on this point De Pressensé 
and Vacherot are not agreed—if, indeed, the latter is even consistent with 
himself, The former considers the World-Soul to be the first emanation 
from the Divine Soul. ‘Cette 4me du monde procéde d’un principe supérieur, 
d’une 4me non encore mélée 4 la corporalité. .. Lime hypostatique 
produit Ame du monde’ (vol. ii. pp. 48, 50). The latter treats both as a 
single thing looked at in two different aspects. ‘Plotin distingue deux 
Ames, lune qui recoit de l’Intelligence les raisons des choses, l’autre qui les 
transmet immédiatement 4 la matiére. Il ne faut pas toutefois s’exagérer la 
portée de cette distinction; elle ne va point jusqu’’ une distinction de 
substances. Au fond, il s’agit moins de deux Hypostases différentes que 
de deux fonctions de la méme Hypostase, considérée tour 4 tour en regard de 
l’Intelligence et de la Nature’ (vol. i, p. 459). He goes on, however, to 
speak of later Neo-Platonism as having maintained the existence of two 
distinct. Souls. ‘Du reste, cette distinction contient en germe la théorie de 
Ame vtrepxicmos, et de Ame éyxbomos, développée ultérieurement par 
Vécole d’Alexandrie’ (ibid). And elsewhere he says : ‘ Patrizzi’ (a philosopher 
of the fifteenth century) ‘distingue avec tous les Néoplatoniciens Ame 
divine... de V’Ame du monde, principe inférieur’ (vol. iii. p. 188). 
Probably by ‘tous les Néoplatoniciens’ he means only those of the second 
epoch of Neo-Platonism, those of the School of Athens (as distinguished 
from the School of Alexandria, more properly so-called); for he has already 
said that Patrizzi was a follower of Proclus, not of Plotinus (ibid. p. 183). 
Still, we are forced to admit that Vacherot does not seem to have quite made 
up his mind as to Plotinus’ exact conviction in the matter; for in one 
passage he represents him as holding ‘ l’Ame (iepxécju0s) supérieure a l’Ame 
du monde’ (vol. ii. p. 5). Our unfortunate want of acquaintance with the 
Enneads, therefore, makes us somewhat afraid of speaking positively on the 
subject ; but we believe that the earlier Neo-Platonists regarded the Divine 
Soul and the World-Soul as a single hypostasis ; for there can be no doubt 
that Synesius identified the two. He plainly calls the World-Souwl ‘ the third 
God’ (according to De Pressensé’s view, it would be the fourth). Aéyera 
5€é Tis Kal Adbyos, drt Bower as wev 7 Yuxh wimetoOa Oedv, ‘O 5é éorw 6 Tplros eds, 
h Tod kbopov Yux7 (Panegyric on Baldness, 8), 
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Individual souls separate themselves—necessarily, not spon- 
taneously—from the World-Soul, the highest of them becoming 
the principle of life to the stars, while others animate earthly 
bodies. The bodies, whether sidereal or earthly, are produced 
by the souls in the same way as the world is produced by the 
World-Soul—each soul, that is, forms for itself its own body. 

From the notion of the stars’ being possessed of souls of 
their own, it is at once obvious how easily Neo-Platonists 
could, when they pleased, avail themselves of the fantastic 
theories of astrology (though Plotinus seems to have had little 
respect for such things) ; whilst the belief in this continuous 
stream of emanations, which bound the intelligible and the - 
sensible worlds in one, made it natural that men like Iam- 
blichus should indulge in strange theurgical practices, and 
fancy themselves gifted with the power to work miracles. 

The Divine Soul is the connecting link between the two 
worlds. It is itself the last hypostasis of the intelligible 
region; but, by its action in forming the Cosmos, it comes 
within the domain of material things. The individual souls, 
which emanate from it, differ from each other in their essence 
and operations. This difference is innate in them, and quite 
irrespective of the bodies in which they dwell.t 

The Neo-Platonic definition of Matter is curious and very 
difficult to grasp. Matter is the formless, the indefinite, the 
imperfect. Hence, it is to be found everywhere, except in 
the One;—in the intelligible world as well as in the sensible 
world. . It is present even in the Divine Intelligence; not that 
this is imperfect in itself, but that it is imperfect in regard to 
the absolute perfection of the One. Besides, the sensible 
world being an accurate copy of the intelligible, the Matter 
which is observed in the former must have an archetype ‘in 
the latter. Intelligible Matter, however, differs from sensible 
Matter in being eternal, universal, incapable of movement ; in 





_ 2 Vacherot, vol. ix p. 442. 
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keeping its form ever unchanged; and in affecting in no way 
the simplicity of the being which contains it. The /ntelligence, 
by developing itself, produces intelligible Matter, the principle 
of the endless number of ideas. The Soul, by developing itself, 
produces sensible Matter, in which it works out all the pro- 
cesses of the visible world. 

Matter is non-existence; mere possibility; and, therefore, 
the genuine type of Matter is discoverable only among the 
things of sense. In the intelligible region there can be no 
true non-existence, only a relative one. 

The effect of Matter is to make things seen. It is to the 
ideas what a mirror is to the objects shown in it. The mirror 
has nothing to do with bringing the objects into existence; 
they are there, even if the mirror be removed; but, in that 
case,.there is nothing to reflect them. So, if Matter were 
eliminated from the sensible world, the ideas would still truly 
exist, but their representations would disappear. Accordingly, 

Matter is the principle of appearance, though not of existence. 
- Plotinus has made no attempt to set forth the origin of 
Matter in the abstract. Doubtless he thought that he had 
done enough in showing that every concrete manifestation of 
Matter—every body—was the product of the particular soul 
which animated it. 

In this way he united all creation with the Supreme Deity, 
and regarded corporeal being as the last and lowest emanation 
from the One, ; 

But, if the principle of all existence is Unity, and the exist- 
ence of a thing is the more vigorous and real in proportion to 
the perfection of the unity from which it springs, Matter, 
which is non-existence, must be multiplicity, the opposite of 
unity, Again, if the Absolute Unity, the One, is identical 
with Goodness, the more anything is removed from unity, the 
farther is it separated from goodness. The lower the depth to 
which creation proceeds, the less good is there in it; till, at 
last, when we have reached sensible Matter, we have found 
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not only the least unity, but the least goodness; we have 
attained not only to actual multiplicity, but to actual Evil. 
The origin of Evil is, consequently, deduced from Matter. 

All creatures have emanated from the First Cause, and all 
tend to return to It. If the human soul has been drawn 
away from its true happiness and become tainted with evil 
‘by its forced separation from its divine source and its sub- 
mersion in the sensible world of Matter, it can rise again 
(and it is its nature to rise again) towards the bliss of intel- 
ligible existence. Its creation has put it at a distance from 
God; and, through the death of the body (for the soul is 
immortal), it can be restored to closest union with Him, if it 
have striven earnestly, while on earth, to keep itself free from 
the infection of Matter. But the soul may not be permitted 
to attain that blessing at once; a course of transmigrations 
from one body to another may be needed before it is suffi- 
ciently purified; and, the farther it has fallen from the divine 
height, the longer must it take to return. 

Even in this life man may be united to God. He must 
close the eyes of his body to sensible things and open the 
eyes of his soul to intelligible things, and gradually he will 
attain this splendid result. But he must be careful to prepare 
himself for the sight, or he will never be able to see it. He 
who would see the Beautiful and Divine, must himself become 
divine and beautiful. 

His purification begins through the practice of ordinary 
virtues, and proceeds through the cultivation of virtues of 
a superior and special kind. A stern asceticism’ is very 
helpful, and, in fact, essential to one who would gain this 
privilege. The body cannot be other than evil, and the soul 
must strive, as far as may be, to detach itself from its gloomy 
prison-house. Man must seek after the intelligible, the good, 
the divine. 





? Cp. On Dreams, 7, 11; Dion, 8, 9. 
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But even the severest bodily discipline does not suffice to 
bring a person to perfection. Asceticism can do no more than 
unite. him to the Divine Intelligence. To reach the One, he 
must rise above Thought and Existence—above all dualism ; 
he must put himself into an eestatic trance; he must lose 
all consciousness; to the best of his eas he must a 
his personality and cease to be. 

Then, at length, he has reached the highest. ‘pousiiie per: 
fection, the supreme imaginable bliss... He not only sees the 
Invisible, he becomes one with It. He not only contemplates 
the Most High in His ineffable nature, he is most intimately 
joined to the First Cause, perfect Goodness. He. does not 
merely dwell in God; he becomes God.? -Truly, the hope which 
Neo-Platonism sets before its votaries is a majestic one!? | 

Such are the principal characteristics of the philosophy of 
Plotinus, so far as we need be acquainted with it in order to 
understand the system of Synesius. Before going on to this 
latter, we must note a few of the chief alterations introduced 
into Neo-Platonism by some of Plotinus’ successors. 

In the Trinity, Porphyry considered the Intelligence not as 
a single hypostasis, but as being itself a Triad.* | 

Theodore of Asine (whom we have not mentioned beford) 
maintained the existence, below the One, of three Triads. His 
Trinity consisted in Essence (odcia), Intelligence, and Soul; and 
each of these was threefold. The One, tnesetomm was, accord- 
ing to him, superior to the Trinity. 





1 Cp. Hymn 3. 129, sqq. 2 Cp. On Dreams, 6; Dion, 8; Hymm 1. 134. 

3 «En suivant cette noble méthode, l’homme arrive non-seulement. a con- 
templer le bien absolu, mais il s’identifie 4 lui, il devient Dieu lui-méme. 
**Le but auquel ’homme aspire, dit Plotin, c’est de devenir Dieu.” C’est 
le dernier mot du systéme, parce qu’il n’y arien au dela d’une telle promesse. ~ 
Enivré d’enthousiasme comme d’un nectar céleste, homme qui est arrivé 4 
Pidentification divine, ne connait plus ni le mouvement, ni Vintelligence. 
Il est en effet parvenu au-dessus de l’Ame et de la raison, dans cette haute 
et solitaire région de l’Un absolu, ot expirent 4 la fois la vie, l’étre et la 
pensée’ (De Pressensé, vol. ii, p, 57). 2 

4 Vacherot, vol, ii. p. 40. 5 Ibid. p. 56. 
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Iamblichus seems to have varied in his views as to the 
Trinity, and at times to have made at least an apparent con- 
fusion between the second and third hypostases. He dis- 
tinguished in the second hypostasis three intelligible Triads 
(€vvéas vonry) and three intellectual Triads (évvéas voepd). 
The Demiurge he considered as a great Triad in which were 
contained a series of lesser demiurges.! 

Proelus placed a vast number of Divine Unities (or Gods of 
the divine world) between the One and the Intelligence, and 
therefore above the intelligible world. The intelligible world 
he also filled with a quantity of Gods intelligible, intelligible- 
- Intellectual, intellectual, demiurgic, preserving, and life-giving. 
Between the intelligible and sensible worlds he set Gods 
anagogic; and, in the sensible world, inferior deities.27 He saw 
Triad upon Triad everywhere, and carried the Neo-Platonic 
method of analysis to an extreme. 

Between Plotinus and Proclus a remarkable change has 
passed over the spirit of Neo-Platonism. In its earlier form, 
this Pagan philosophy appears to have hardly anything in 
common with the polytheistic worship of the people. Except 
for the fact that it finds room in its system for an endless 
series of lesser divinities, it is as different as can be from 
ordinary Heathenism. It recognises One Supreme God high 
above all things; and seeks to reach Him by a life of self- 
mortification and lofty speculation. Sacrifices and outward 
ceremonies mean little for Plotinus. For Proclus they are of | 
great importance—not that he is less ascetic, less earnest in 
his search for the Unknown God, but that he has formed an 
alliance with the populace; he has discovered a means by 
which the vulgar and the initiated may combine their widely 
different methods. 

We must now turn to Synesius’ own philosophical scheme, 
and learn, so far as we may, the form which Neo-Platonism 





1 Vacherot, vol. ii. p. 60. 2 Ibid. p. 379, 
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took in his hands: We are here, it must be noted, at consider- 
able disadvantage, inasmuch as, if he ever wrote any systematic 
treatise on-the subject (which we do not believe), such has not 
been preserved. The nearest approach to a work of this kind 
is the On Dreams; but in it the only point on which much is 
said is the psychological question of the Imaginative Faculty. 
For his theology, cosmology, and ethical teaching we must be 
satisfied with what can be gleaned from compositions written 
not entirely or strictly with a philosophical purpose. His 
philosophy plays a very important part in his life, and his 
manner of looking at existence is strongly affected by it; so 
that traces of his system are manifest in most of his writings. 

He speaks several times of the 7rinity.1 The One? he calls 
by names common enough in the Alexandrine School, Father 
(Ilarjp)* and Source (IImyy).4 He regards It as a Monad, 
entirely independent of everything else.® The Intelligence he 
denominates Son (Tis or Ilazs),° and the Soul,” Holy Spirit 
(‘Ayda IIvoid).8 The nomenclature is evidently borrowed from 
the: Church (for void is merely a poetical form used in the 





1 fg. Festus 1: 66, 2. 26, sqq., 3. 210, 398, sqq., 4. 80, sqq. 

+ in spite of the One’s superiority to existence, and the consequent unsuit- 
ableness of any attributes whatever assigned to It, he incineaea ascribes 
joy to It :— 

‘O pev, adrédccuros “Apxd 

ies KvdEt ilies 

Oeds Euredos Oadooe (Hymn 1. 52, 8Qq-)». 
Méya' xalpos, wé-ya xalpo.s’ 

8re wap OcG 7d xalpew (Hymn 2. 73, sq.). 


Probably Neo-Platonists’ would justify such language to themselves by 
saying that, since Unity and Goodness are identical and the truly good must 
be truly joyful, the One must therefore rejoice. The fact is that the human 
mind cannot dwell among these abstractions, and is ever coming down to a 
region which has more resemblance to that of which it has experience. 

3 H.g. Hymns 2. 27, 3. 527. 

4 H.g. On Providence, 1.9; Hymn 3. 528. 

° Hymns 1. 52, sqq., 3. 149, 4. 60, sqq. ; Panegyric on Baldness, 7. 

5 H.g. Hymns 2. 28, 3. 401, 4. 87, 6. 3. 

7 On Dreams, 9; jeetabes on Baldness, 8; and, perhaps, Hp. 66. 

8 Hymn 2, 32. ; 
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place of I[vedua), but the Hymns in which these terms are 
used are entirely Hellenic in the beliefs which they express.! 
But his Zrinity is not by any means the definitely articu- 
‘lated dogma of Plotinus. Synesius seems to confuse the 
Intelligence with the One, as we see in the following forms :— 


Tlarépev ravrev Ldrep, 
“Ev évés mpérepor, 
Tpoavovare Nov.? 
The ‘One earlier than one,’ or ‘Unity earlier than unity,’ 
and that ‘which is without essence and.superior to essence’ 
cannot be the second hypostasis. We are convinced that we 
have here an evidence of the influence of Numenius,’ and that 
Synesius agreed with him (and so lost the one thing after 
which Neo-Platonism sought more eagerly than anything else 
—Absolute Unity) in considering even the One as an Intelli- 
-gence. The fact can hardly be doubted when we recall such 
expressions as Noos appytov Ilatpés,* Noov Ilartpos,° voepod 
Tevérov,® and (most decisive, as occurring in a prose-work) 
vonow, 4 To Peiov oiciwtar.” 
Synesius seems to confuse the Soul with the Intelligence, for 
he assigns the work of creation sometimes to the one hypostasis, 
sometimes to the other.® A comparison of Hymns 2. 27, sqq., 





1 See ch. xii. 2 Hymn 3. 145, sqq. 
® Vacherot says of Numenius: ‘Son premier Dieu, tout supérieur qu’il est 
a Pessence et au monde intelligible, est encore intelligence ’ (vol. i. p. 322). 
4 Hymn 4. 132, sq. 5 Hymn 6. 11. 
®§ Hymn 4. 52, sq. 7 On Dreams, 1, 
® In Hymn 4. 74, sqq., it is the lower Principle which is regarded as 
Creator :— 
"Odev auBpocta 
craddoua Ivod 
cwparos d&yxkots 
érwniapéva, 
devrepov 757 
Kécpuov avdamret. 


Perhaps the same is the case in Dion, 5, and Panegyric on Baldness, 9. 
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and 3. 201, sqg. and 527, sg. seems to accentuate the confusion ; 
for it shows, either that he gives the title of Wisdom (odia) 
indifferently to both second and third hypostases; or that he 
holds the second to be the Creator; or that he finds the source 
of the third, not in the second, but in the first. This last 
theory undoubtedly appears to be set forth in Hymn 4. 69, sqq.* 

Again, he speaks of the second Principle as Ruler of the 
World,” a title which would more accurately be given to the 
third; and seems boldly to ascribe the functions of the third 
to the second.* 

Yet it is possible that this variety of expression may not 
indicate in Synesius a real uncertainty of opinion. Iamblichus 
appears to have spoken in very much the same inconsistent 
manner; and we may be allowed to apply to our author the 
explanation given by Proclus in reference to Iamblichus, and 
to believe that, while recognising the distinction between the 
two hypostases, he still so clearly perceived their intimate 
connection as sometimes to regard the actions of the one as 
actions of the other.* 





In Hymn 6. 3, sqq. the office is given to the higher Principle :— 

Ocdv auBpbrov. Oeod Kvdimov Tia 

povov éx wbvou Ilarpds ILatéa Gopdyra. 

orepavwcw copots dvOcow tuvwv, 

Zodta Néov Ilarpds, xaéddeos Adya, 

col TexOévre Ilarhp evevoe tixreww 

oé yap ’Apxav Tevéras @5wxe kiopors, 

Kardyeww éx voepGyv cwpmact moppas. 
This latter view is also expressed in Hymn 1. 81, sqgq., and in the lines 
with which the On the Gift of an Astrolabe concludes; while it is set forth 
clearly in the Panegyric on Baldness, 8, where one and the same Being is 
spoken of as ‘ Father’ of the World-Soul, and Demiurge. (7 rod kbcuou Yuxh, 
tw 6 Tlarhp mer abrijs, rod dé cwuarixod Kbouov Anmoupyds, érectyyaye TO Koop.) 
Perhaps we may also instance Hymns 3. 205, 265, 4. 138, 212, 

1 Druon (pp. 107, 186) holds that Synesius actually reversed the order of 
Plotinus’ second and third hypostases; but we do not think that he has 
made out his case. 2 Hymns 3. 407, sqq., 4. 126, 146. 

3’ Hymns 1. 81, sqq., 4. 169, sqq. 

* © Tout en distinguant les deux derniers principes de la Trinité, l’Intelli- 
gence ‘et le Démiurge, Jamblique a pu en considérer le rapport et union. 
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Even in the Trinity itself it is not plain whether, with 
Plotinus, he regarded the three Principles as absolutely simple 
and incapable of further resolution, or whether he followed 
Porphyry and anticipated Proclus in dividing the second and 
third hypostases into two classes, instead of leaving them as 
two individuals (if the term may be used here). That he 
looked upon them each as a set of divinities of equal rank, 
~ seems not improbable from the expressions a\Ao yévos Oedr, 
applied apparently to the second, and rois- dhucet Oeois, to the 
third. 

In strict agreement with Plotinus, Synesius regards the 
universe, not only as an emanation from the Deity,” but as 
an eternal emanation.® A mysterious passage in Hymn 2. 
(lines 9-24) seems to mean that it consists of world rising 
above world. In the lowest position is the earth; above it, a 
fiery region ; then an ethereal; then the planets (of which the 
moon is nearest to us); then a supra-sidereal region; then the 
intelligible world; and, above all things, the Abyss. | 
_ All things are ultimately derived from the First Cause * and 
all tend to return to It. The closer they stand to It in the 
rank of existence, the greater their simplicity ; the farther they 
are removed from It, the greater their complexity. ‘The 
highest of existing things are simple; and, as Nature de- 
scends, it becomes varied.’® But its very variations produce 
harmony. ‘The world is not simple unity, but unity made up 
of many constituents. There are in it parts which agree, and 





Or, comme le Démiurge procéde de l’intelligence, il a pu dire, dans un sens 
différent et avec une égale vérité, tantét que le Démiurge comprend le 
Paradigme, tant6t qu’il y est compris: c’est ainsi du moins que Proclus 
entend Jamblique’ (Vacherot, vol. ii. pp. 59, sq.). 

1 On Providence, 1. 9. 2 Hymns 1. 78, sqq., 2. 60, sqq., 3. 150, sqq. 

3% Hymn 3. 322, sqq. ; Ep. 105. 

* Hymns 1. 68, sqq., 3. 310, 538, 569, 586, 710, sqq., 4. 142, 202, 295; 
On Kingship, 21; Panegyric on Baldness, 7; Ep. 100. 

5 On Providence, 1.1; Hymns 1. 103, sqq., 3. 685, 708, sqg., 716, 5. 47, 
6. 22. 

® Panegyric on Baldness, 7. 
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which are at variance with other parts, their very discord 
contributing to the concert of the whole—just as the lyre is a 
combination of discordant and concordant sounds. The single 
thing which is made up of opposites is harmony, whether in 
the lyre or in the world.’? 


‘ These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three, 
But the most perfect harmony.’ 


Under the 7rinity Synesius acknowledges numerous lesser 
deities,” angels,? and heroes,t the distinction between whom is 
not easy to make out—perhaps he was not quite clear about it 
himself; but the power of the heroes is limited.® 

Opposed to these are crowds of evil demons, produced by 
Nature in the depth of Matter.6 How the demons come to be 
essentially evil is not explained. It can only be because they 
come out of the lowest Matter, and all evil originates in 
Matter; but, since Matter is mere possibility, i¢ cannot give 
them birth, and a product of anything whatever ought to be 
good, at least in its essence. Synesius accepts the wicked 
demons as a fact, but he does not help us to account for them. 
Whence the term ‘angels’ comes is not certain. It may be 
from the Chaldean theology; or, with equal probability, it 
may be borrowed from Christianity. 

It is obvious that in such a scheme of religion as this there 
is comfortable room for all the gods of East and West. None 
need be left out in the cold, so long as they are willing to 
‘live, and let live’ Any person may rightly worship any 
deity, and assign to the object of his worship any place which 
he pleases in the supernatural hierarchy. There need be no 





1 On Dreams, 2. ; 2 Panegyric on Baldness, 1. 

3 Hymns 1. 92, 2. 41, sqq., 3. 288, 465, 4. 266, 6. 18, 

4 Hymns 2. 55, 3. 291; On Providence, 1. 10, 16. 

5 On Providence, 1. 10, 

5 Hymns 2. 51, sqq., 3. 621, 4. 44, 6. 9 (a Christian poem); On Providence, 
1. 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16. , 
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strife for empire between Uranus and Cronus, or Cronus and 
Zeus. Hera, Pallas, and Aphrodite have no occasion to con- 
tend as to which is the fairest. Each has his own proper 
position (given to him by each of his votaries); each, unless 
he be over-exacting, has every reason to be satisfied with the 
particular dignity ascribed to him. Thus the system of 
Synesius, like that of Neo-Platonism in any of its later forms, 
- consents to all the mythology of the ignorant mob, while 
giving a philosophical explanation of it forthe benefit of the 
learned few. It has not the symmetry and definiteness of 
Proclus’ matured method, but it is an unmistakable step 
towards the realisation of the harmony devised between 
philosophy and popular religion by the greatest master of the 
second period of the Alexandrine School. 

Synesius himself cares nothing for the beliefs of the populace. 
He employs the name ‘Zeus’ to designate indifferently the 
Divine Jntelligence; the World-Soul,? and the soul which ani- 
mates the planet Jupiter (or, to speak more correctly, the 
complete Jupiter, both the star and the soul of which the star 
is the outward manifestation). The divinities of the ancient 
Olympus are nothing to him in themselves; they are but con- 
venient and familiar terms by which to describe the various 
emanations from the One. The Gods are pure Intelligences.* 

Though the hypercosmic Gods (the divine beings contained 
within the Intelligence seem to be meant) have no affinity for 
Matter,® they yet exercise a. providential oversight over the 
universe. The successive grades of divinities which come 
beneath them have charge of different portions of the world,® 
each grade owing obedience to the one just above it; and 
in this way, through the instrumentality of inferior deities, 





1 On Kingship, 22. 2 On Providence, 2. 6; On Dreams, 5. 

3 Panegyric on Baldness, 9. 4 On Dreams, 1. 

5 On Providence, 1. 9. The inconsistency of this with the notion of Intelli- 
gence as itself the Ruler of the World (see p: 74, note 2) is evident—if, at, 
least, Synesius is there speaking quite distinctly. 

6 Ibid. Cp. On Dreams, 9. 
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the Most High controls all things, even those which are of 
least importance. 

It should be remarked here that the On Providence, from 
which some of this information is derived, is professedly an 
Egyptian fable;! and, therefore, it may not be permissible to 
argue that all the statements put into the mouth of Osiris’ 
father are such as Synesius would himself accept. At the 
same time, Neo-Platonism seems to have been to a consider- 
able extent in debt to the Egyptian theology, and the whole 
tenor of the treatise gives one the impression of a book in 
which, under the form of a story, the writer wishes to set forth 
his own views before his readers. 

Like other Neo-Platonists, our philosopher believes in a 
Providence which guides the world; but, though he has 
written a work on this subject, he does not go at all deeply 
into it. His notion of the Gods, despite what he says in one 
place,? is somewhat Epicurean. They have not, it is true, 
simply created the Cosmos and then left it to go its own way ; 
but they do not walk to and fro in it constantly. (One would 
have supposed that the special function of a World-Soul was 
to be ever guarding and preserving the world to which it gave 
life.) Their highest bliss is that of intellectual contemplation, 
The Supreme Being, having strictly no attributes, standing 
even above existence, cannot be conceived of as having any 
sort of occupation—though, somehow, being completely filled 
with Itself, It is entirely blessed. The eyes of all the inferior 
deities are turned upwards towards It. Their work on behalf 
of the universe and man is, certainly, a divine and glorious 
work; but it is not of such exceeding magnificence as their 
occupation of contemplation. Thus it is not to be expected 
that any ordinary occurrence on earth will claim their 





1 See ch. xii. ear) 

2 Panegyric on Baldness, 1. ’Ere@éunv dé xai ’Eacxovpou te ypdpew eyxdpsov, 
od Kata TavTa wept THv OeGy Siaxelyevos. f 

3 On Dreams, 2; On Providence, 1. 10, 11. 
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intervention, . When some great thing must be set going there, 
they descend and give it its first impulse. Having done this, 
they return once more to their heavenly condition; and only 
some very unusual event can bring them down again. When 
the terrestrial machine has got completely out of gear, they 
may be looked for to readjust it; but slighter evils cannot 
merit such condescension. In the mean time man has his 
_ own resources, and, instead of sitting idle and calling for the 
assistance of Heaven to remedy his mistakes, must be careful 
to use the power which has been put in his hands, and do the » 
best he can for himself.1 Providence acts slowly ; but there is 
a wise object in this behaviour. Virtue and Vice must each 
be thoroughly tested. They must be shown forth plainly in 
their true character. And, that this may be perfectly done, 
all haste is to be avoided.” 

All disciples of Plato held souls to be immortal, and Synesius 
was no exception to the rule. According to him, souls are 
necessarily (since they emanate from the World-Soul, and form 
their bodies for themselves) of earlier origin than the body in 
which they dwell while on earth;* and the same soul may 
animate various bodies in succession,‘ in order to be purified 
from any defilement which it may have contracted in its close 
intercourse with Matter. 

Individual souls come forth from the World-Soul, the purest 
of them making their abode in the stars;® and the World-Soul 
holds to the world the same relation as our own souls do to 
our bodies.’ 





1 On Providence, 1. 11. 2 Ibid. 16. 

3 Though this is not definitely stated, it seems to be implied in Zp. 105. 
*Apéret Thy Yuxiv otk dkiudow roré cdparos iorepoyevA voultew. 

4 On Dreams, 5, 6. 

5 Hymns 1. 93, sqq., 3. 569, 586, 713; Ep. 100. 

® On Dreams, 11, 12; Panegyric on Baldness, 8 (twice), 9, 10, 20; Hymns 
1. 91, 3. 36, 271, sqq., 4. 214, sqq., 6. 16, 9. 23. (This last poem was 
written when Synesius was either a Christian or approaching Christianity. 
See ch. xii.) 

7 Panegyric on Baldness, 8; Hymn 1. 85, sqq. 
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Synesius extremely complicates his psychology by maintain- 
ing that souls spring from two different sources. Some, he 
says, come from above; some from below.’ There are, there- 
fore, those which are fundamentally good, and those which are 
fundamentally bad.2 The destiny of souls is to return to the 
region whence first they came. The bad lodge in suitable 
hiding-places ; the good, if they have preserved their character 
and kept themselves free from pollution during the time of 
their earthly sojourn, flow back along the same course as that 
by which they came, and are re-absorbed into their proper 
source.® 

This strange distinction between souls in their origin seems 
peculiar to Synesius among the philosophers of his School. 
We do not remember to have seen the idea attributed to any 
other Alexandrine. It is quite inconsistent with the Neo- 
Platonic doctrines that everything comes, by way of emanation, 
ultimately from the One: that Evil is due to Matter: and that 
a soul is a soul only in so far as it is immaterial. According to 
Neo-Platonism a soul is divine in its essence, and cannot be 
evil in itself (allowing, of course, for the fact that Matter and 
Evil are, to some extent, inseparable from everything but the 
One alone), though it may be led, through its connection with 
the body, to do evil things. 

In this theory our author completely sacrifices the symmetry 
of the system of the great Alexandrines. The origin of Typhos 
and his final doom‘ exhibit a belief in the baldest dualism. 
The Persian doctrine of an almost equal Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
the Spirits of Light and Darkness ever in conflict from the very 





1 On Providence, 1..1, 8. 

2 Is there here a trace of Alexandrine Gnosticism? One is reminded of 
two of the three classes into which Valentine divided men—the material, who 
could not be saved, and the spiritual, who could not perish, The third, the 
psychic, made up an intermediate class. Their salvation or perdition de- 
pended on their works (Robertson, vol. i. p. 79). 

3 On Providence, 1. 1, ep. 10; On Dreams, 5; Hymns 3, 716, 5. 47, 6.22. 

+ See ch. xii. 
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first, is not more opposed to the Neo-Platonic conviction of 
unity in all things than Synesius’ tale of Osiris and Typhos. 
It cannot be alleged in his excuse that, as he is dealing with a 
popular myth, he is precluded from explaining it in any way 
but one; for he treats the myth very freely indeed. The 
dogma is a vice in his philosophy, for he never attempts to 


remove the inconsistency. It might have been legitimate to 


think that he did not really himself hold the belief (since it is 
only set forth in the On Providence) were it not for the fact 
that elsewhere he boldly rejects his master’s teaching as to 
the essential excellence of souls, and says decidedly that they 
are not good in themselves, but have a capacity for goodness.! 
As it is, we are obliged to suppose that Syneane? is genuinely 
displaying a view of his own. 

That Evil is due to Matter he was most fully convinced. 
We might give instance after instance from the Hymns; but, 


in reading them, one has to bear in mind that several of 


them were (as shown by their contents) composed either after 
his conversion, or when he was gradually drawing towards | 
it, and also that poetical expressions cannot be understood 
in the strictly literal manner in which one interprets prose. 
Where in them the writer seems to be in most open revolt 
against Nature and all her processes, he may in reality be 
doing nothing more than voice that suspicion of things earthly 
which is felt by the Christian, lest (though perfectly good in 
themselves as having come from the ‘Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible’) they become to 
him the source of sin, by taking his gaze off altogether from 
the spiritual world. The poet’s earnest outcry against the 
bondage of Matter, in which his soul is fast imprisoned, may 
be but that depreciation of the body and all that belongs to 
it, which is so common in the Puritanism that yet accepts 





LAN ef pev Fw 4 Wuxh Tayabdv, Fpxer KaOhpacba, xal fv dyabdv Hin 7G 
povn yevécOar’ viv 5é ob yap éorw dyabbv" ob yap ay éyéverd wore év KaK@* GAN’ 
dyaboedis éort kal péon thy piow (Dion, 8). 
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the fact that body and soul are both the work of the same 
God. 

We prefer, therefore, on this point to consult Synesius’ 
prose-writings. The evidence given by them is amply 
sufficient to bear out our thesis. Indeed, there is so much 
of it, that we can only indicate a few of the passages in 
which it is contained. ‘Whenever, at any time, we are 
pleased from the. bottom of our heart with any one of the. 
corporeal and external things, and fancy them good, we seem 
to admit that Matter is of a worthy nature. It takes our 
approval as though it were a secret bond; and, if we plan, 
as free men, to go away, it reads the bond over and declares 
that we are runaways, seizing on us as fugitives and trying 
to bring us Back. . . . The penalties of Matter are set in 
motion . . . to punish those who have turned restive against 
its laws.’+ ‘This was what Zimaeus hinted at when he 
assigned a star as consort to each soul. The souls, by haunt- 
ing Matter and abandoning their true nature—in different 
_ degrees, according to the downward tendency to which they 
had the misfortune to be prone—defiled the spirit. In this 
condition they take up their abode in bodies, and the whole 
life consists in failure and in mischief to the spirit.’* ‘Though 
they have thus conspicuously revolted against Nature, and, 
as we should say, most thoroughly deserve to attain to the 
noblest life. . . ..3 ‘Certainly, one might derive from virtues 
the benefit of being released from subservience to materialistic 
passions. But one needs also to be lifted up. For it is not 
enough to be free from wickedness; one must be actually a 
god. It appears that the one is like being turned away from 
the body and all that pertains to the body, while the other 
is like being turned, by means of intelligence, towards God.’ ¢ 
‘Matter stirs up its own productions to war with the soul... . 
The demons plan the destruction of any one . .. who turns 





1 On Dreams, 5. 2 Ibid. 11. 3 Dion, 7. 4 Ibid. 8. 
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restive against the laws of Matter.’1 ‘Directly one turns 
away trom Matter, one also turns to God.’? ‘ Matter is the 
lowest of existing things... . Even if it receive anything 
divine, it does not at once receive it to its full extent... .. It 
may be that, on account of an inevitable opposition, it prevails 
against the divine in their first meeting.’ ? 

A man who can write thus is clearly one in whose view 
Matter is the natural adversary of Intelligence—a thing 
which has to be held down and restrained, and, if only it 
might be, entirely got rid of. The body is to him, if he be 
consistent, not simply a lower part of man which must be 
kept in check and earnestly disciplined, with a view to its 
finally reaching a state of perfection—but an irreconcilable 
enemy which must be overcome, in order that he may set 
himself altogether free from it. It is no more than a dreary 
and hateful dungeon to the soul, which is conscious of being 
thwarted and degraded by the condition in which it finds 
itself while on earth, and which hopes, on the other side of 
the grave, to be liberated from this durance vile. 

Since it is its enforced association with Matter which has 
defiled the soul, and since, before it can return to its true 
bliss, it must be purified and restored to its pristine bright- 
ness, life on earth is a perpetual conflict for the sage. The 
soul is struggling upwards, and Divine Providence does not 
neglect it; for kindly divinities, angels, and heroes assist it 
in its heavenward course. But Matter stretches forth its 
hands to keep its captive as a slave, and the demons employ 
all their power to prevent the escape. They hate righteous 
souls, and look upon them as intruders who have no right on 
earth—which, as a material thing, they consider to be their 
own private property. Hence arise all kinds of difficulties 
and painful trials for those souls that have sprung from the 





1 On Providence, 1. 10. 2 Ep. 57. 
3 Pamnegyric on Baldness,7. We may compare, on this subject, Zpp. 139, 
146; On Dreams, 6, 9; and Dion, 6. 
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sacred source, and earnestly desire to keep themselves pure, 
in order that they may return to it. 

It is the vast distance at which the demons are placed from 
the Supreme which prevents their understanding? the good 
ordering of things divine.? Their power on earth is very 
sreat, for they are working there under circumstances with 
which they are perfectly familiar. They are not merely of 
a passionate nature; rather are they a living, moving, 
impersonation of actual Passion. Therefore when they 
approach a human being, they arouse his passions—just as 
fire instantly sets charcoal alight—and through them 
gradually get possession of his whole soul, unless the man 
resist so strongly and with such perseverance that they are 
at length forced to relinquish their attempt. If, however, 
the soul, instead of allowing itself to be dragged down by 
the animal nature with which it is associated, succeeds by 
its determined efforts in raising the latter to a height where 
the demons are no longer able to assail it, they then set to 
work to drive out the soul, indignant as they are to know 
themselves, though indigenous to the region, worsted by a 
creature which is a mere alien. Thus they persecute any man 
who lives a virtuous life.* 

The ultimate object at which the true philosopher aims is 
union with the Supreme. 


‘The soul, of origin divine, 
God’s glorious image, freed from clay, 
In Heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine, 
A Star of Day,’ 
He seeks not only to become like God, but to become God. 
The human soul, being an emanation from above, is intended 


to find its satisfaction in the most intimate communion with 





1 On Providence, 1. 10. 

? There is here a close analogy to the comparative ignorance of the nature 
of the Most High ascribed to the God of the Jews by the Gnostic Basilides 
(Robertson, vol. i. pp. 70, sg.). 

® On Providence, 1. 9. + Ibid. 10. 
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its Divine Source. Knowledge is the noblest thing which a 
man can have (such is the teaching of Neo-Platonism, just 
as it is of Gnosticism). Therefore the intelligence must be 
carefully prepared. ‘It seems likely that it is not even right 
to suppose that the Deity will dwell in any other part of us 
than the intelligence; for this is a shrine naturally suited to 
Deity.’+ ‘Consider that there intelligence has pitched its 
tent ; look on that /ead as a shrine of the Deity.’? 

Philosophy is, therefore, but another name for the Divine 
Science, for Theology; the philosopher is the divine, the 
theologian; and the true philosopher is brought by his 
wisdom close to God. For his occupation is the same as 
that of the Deity, intellectual contemplation; and by the 
identity of their work the two are drawn together.* 

In his pursuit of intelligence man must engage in serious 
and long-continued toil; for without labour he can achieve 
nothing.* Hence it is that self-denial becomes necessary ;* 
for it encourages the practice of virtue, and virtue (though a 
good thing even in itself®) is chiefly admirable as a means to 
intelligence. ‘Therefore it is that Hellenic and foreign sages 
have handed down the teaching that the Purifying Virtues 
also should be cultivated, shutting off all the sedulous interest 
in Nature, in order that it might not place any obstacle in the 
way of acts of intelligence. This was the notion of those who 
were the first to establish either system of philosophy... . 
They’ (i.e. apparently, Christian monks) ‘consider that one 
should exercise self-restraint, without knowing why self- 
restraint should be exercised ... they esteem greatest that 
which is least, and hold the means to be an end. We, 
however, admire virtues as elements of complete philosophy ; 
for we have received from Plato the maxim that “the impure 
may certainly not handle the pure,” and virtues purify by 





1 Dion, 8. 2 Panegyric on Baldness, 7. 
3 Dion, 13; Hymn, 1. 128, sqq.; Ep. 31. 
* Dion, 9; On Dreams, 1. 5 On Dreams, 7. ® Dion, 9. 
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cleansing away what is alien. . . . When the soul inclines in 
the worse direction, Virtue brings it back, washes it from 
its defilement, and again puts it in an intermediate position 
[between good and evil]. Therefore it must also go forward 
towards the good (and this already is done by means of 
Reason).’! ‘We, then, while honouring virtues, know what 
is the rank which they hold—the same as that which the 
letters of the alphabet hold towards the understanding of a 
book. For it is they which are jist cultivated by men when 
making the ascent to intelligence. But, in possessing the 
virtues, we do not possess the whole thing; we have simply 
removed the obstacle, and tits much we have so far provided, 
namely, the things without which it is not even right to hope 
to attain our object.’? ‘A right manner of life—as being, I 
take it, an introduction to Wisdom—was by the sages of old 
ordered to be earnestly cultivated. . . . Most persons, how- 
ever, consider that a right manner of life—not on account of 
Wisdom, but for its own sake—is actual human perfection ; 
supposing, in their mistaken ideas, that the means is not a 
means, but the end to which one is to attain through it. 
For unreasoning moderation and abstinence from flesh-eating 
is implanted by Nature in abundance in many unreasoning 
species; but we do not praise either the crow or any other 
of the creatures which have received a natural virtue, because 
they possess no practical wisdom. A life led in accordance 
with intelligence is the end of man.’* 

Man is a complex creature, with a greater number of heads, 
so to speak, than the Hydra itself. Within his single 
personality are contained a crowd of forces of different kinds, 
each with its own peculiar function, some of them in un- 
disguised opposition to others. All these must be brought 
under one sole government; all must be made to render 
obedience to the intelligence. Where this is done, the human 





1 Dion, 8. * Ibid. 9. 
3 Ep, 136. Cp. On Kingship, 3, 6. 
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being approaches the Divine. Until this unity of principle 
has been secured, all attempts to control the passions are of 
little value.? 

The intelligence is the royal quality in man; and philosophy, 
which is the cultivation of the intelligence, is the best of all 
things. It may not, by its own inherent strength, be able to 
cause material prosperity (according to Neo-Platonism, this 
ought, of course, to be a matter of no moment); but it is 
really of greater use to individuals, to families, to cities, than 
any art or science whatever, since it is above all others.? It 
is not only above all other arts and sciences, but in itself 
combines them all, while adding to their gifts something from 
its own resources.* All these others ought to go together, 
as the Muses form one indivisible choir, and are never 
separated from each other. But this choir has its leader, 
who, besides conducting it, now and again himself sings a solo. 
The relation in which Apollo stands to the Muses is that in 
which philosophy stands to the whole aggregate of artistic 
culture and scientific research. Philosophy, being the best 
of all things, the means whereby man draws near to God, is 
the true cause of human happiness.® 

It is thus that man must seek his welfare, training himself, 
bringing his body into subjection, that he may gradually 
escape from the bonds of Matter, and wing his way towards 
a fuller understanding of the intelligible world and the Divine 
Well-spring whence he is himself derived. He must cultivate 
virtue, but not for its own sake, simply as a stepping-stone 
to clearer knowledge. Knowledge is the chief thing at which 
he has to aim, till at last he can get beyond knowledge and 
lose himself in ecstasy. 





1 On Kingship, 6. 2 Ep. 103. 
3 This seems to be a clear reminiscence of Plotinus, according to whom 
‘La philosophie . . . n’est point la science de telles catégories d’étres en 


particulier ; elle n’est méme pas la science de tous les étres pris collective- 
ment; elle est la science de V’éfre, en tant qu’étre’ (Vacherot, vol. i. 
p. 367). 4 Dion, 4, 5. 5 On Kingship, 22. 
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But he may not succeed in carrying out the whole of his 
task in this present life. If he has sunk too low in his 
affection for material things, his purification may require to 
be continued beyond the grave. There, for wrongs that he 
has done on earth, he goes through a course of cleansing at 
the hands of Avenging Spirits, which hold towards the Divine 
Law much the same position as that in which executioners 
stand towards human law. As fullers put soiled clothes 
through a process of stamping and soaping and dressing, so 
as thoroughly to clean them, these Spirits*treat the soul with 
great severity, to set it free from the defilements which it has 
contracted. In the case of clothes, the stains are sometimes so 
completely ingrained in them, that they are actually destroyed 
before they can be made such as they should be. With souls 
this cannot happen, for they are immortal; and, if their 
pollution has become a part of themselves, they must go on 
for ever submitting to the awful penalties which they have 
incurred. Punishment in the body goes a long way towards 
purifying the soul, and greatly mitigates the sufferings which 
it must undergo in the unseen world.!' These sufferings can 
be prolonged or reduced by the spirits of those who have been 
wronged. It is, consequently, a matter of great moment to 
win forgiveness from those whom one has injured, by yielding 
oneself up to an earthly tribunal, in order that, after death, 





1 As Evil comes from Matter, a soul which has committed ill deeds can 
only be cleansed by troubles and punishments endured while it is in the 
body. Druon has well pointed out how different is this idea of a moral 
restoration effected by punishment from the Christian doctrine of its being 
produced by penitence: ‘Le supplice n’a point par lui-méme une vertu de 
réparation; c’est un mal infligé pour punir un mal, et rien de plus; la 
pénalité n’est guére que la vengeance exercée au nom de la société tout 
entiére. Mais la loi morale n’est pas seulement une loi de talion; le sang 
ne lave point le sang ; la véritable expiation c’est le repentir, c’est ’amende- 
ment. Dit le coupable échapper 4 toute peine, si le repentir a été égal au 
forfait, le crime, méme impuni, est expi¢, réparé: c’est un remords sincére, 
et non le chatiment qui rend l’innocence’ (p. 90). It must be admitted that 
Isidore, Epp. 5. 269, reads very much like Synesius, Hp. 44. A more 
Christian view is exhibited in Isidore, Zpp. 1. 381. 
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one may find them more kindly disposed and less incliged to 
take vengeance. Punishment, though painful, is a true bless- 
ing. To keep pure from guilt is the greatest good ; but to be 
punished for one’s guilt is a secondary good. To continue 
doing evil with impunity is real misery for the wrong-doer. 
It is a sign that neither God nor man cares for him.t 

We must not omit to notice some strange things which 
- Synesius says in the treatise On Dreams, in which he is 
dealing with the Imaginative Faculty. - ‘Intelligence, he 
informs us, ‘contains, as ancient philosophy says, the forms of 
things which are’ (i.e. intelligible things). ‘We should add 
that soul contains the forms of those which become’ (i.e. sensible 
things.)? How does the sowl (i.e. the vital principle) perceive 
the phenomena which present themselves to it? By means 
of the senses, or rather, by means of the Imagination, which 
is the true sense, while the ‘senses, commonly so called, are 
only organs of sense. The faculty itself being superior to the 
organs which it employs as its ministers, we are led up to the 
remarkable conclusion that to perceive a god by means of 
the Imagination is to have a clearer perception of him than 
could be attained by actually seeing him. The Imagination, 
dwelling in the head, governs the whole animal nature. If, 
therefore, we trust to our senses, still more must we trust to 
our Imagination; they are more animal, it is more divine. As 
the senses must be in a right condition to convey an accurate 
perception of objects, the Imagination must be pure, in order 
that its representations may be correct. Consequently, a 
virtuous life is needed to make the Imagination trustworthy. 
This faculty is not hard and unyielding like the shell of an 
oyster, but has a true sympathy for the soul. It is the 
common boundary of Reason and Unreason, of corporeal and 
incorporea]. It is the proper vehicle on which the soul rides. 
The soul improves, and the Imagination grows thin and 





1 Ep. 44. 2 On Dreams, 3. 
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ethergal; the soul degenerates, and the Imagination grows 
thick and earthly. Thus the latter has both spiritual and 
material characteristics, and its precise nature is difficult to 
define philosophically.* . 

Imagination occurs even among the lower animals. When 
it exists in them, it becomes the highest principle of their 
life. There are also whole races of demons which are Imagina- 
tion pure and simple. Imagination (which is also called 
animal spirit? and spiritual soul*) can become either god or 
demon, and it is in 7 that the soul is punished for its own 
ill deeds. i 

The soul, when first it comes down from above, embarks on 
the Imagination as on a boat, and through its instrumentality 
comes into contact with the sensible world. In its ascent the 
soul must strive to carry the Imagination along with it.t 

We can discern the degree of purity of the Imagination by 
the relative clearness of the images which it shows us when 
it is not affected by the senses. In order to ensure its being 
pure, man must occupy himself with intellectual pursuits. 
He thus lifts the faculty towards God, and a divine spirit is 
sympathetically attracted to join itself to the soul. The 
Imagination has been placed in the brain; and, if it becomes 
solidified, and thus grows too small to fill its appointed space, 
then, since Nature will not endure a vacuum, an evil spirit 
enters in, and the man’s case is most miserable.® © = | 

Synesius has said that it is hard to give a philosophical 
definition of the Imagination, and, assuredly, he has not suc- 
ceeded in giving one. He takes some metaphors of Plato’s, 
and reproduces them as if they were scientific facts. He | 
presents us with a thing which is not strictly either spiritual 
or material, but yet partakes of both natures—a thing which 
originates we know not whence, which tends we know not 
precisely whither (for it is doubtful whether he supposes it 





1 On Dreams, 4. 2 TIvetua wuxexdr. 3 TIveuparixh Yuxy. 
4 On Dreams, 5. 5 Ibid. 6. 
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possible for the soul to draw the Imagination the whole way 
to the One). Can we conceive of something spiritual as filling 
the cavities of the brain? How can a spiritual thing shrink, 
and so leave an empty space which must be filled by something 
else—and that something else also a spirit ?+ 

The attitude in which Synesius stood towards the theurgical 
_ practices commended by Iamblichus, and much resorted to by 
many of his followers, is not easily determined. Miss Gardner 
thinks that he had but little sympathy with them, and that 
in this the influence of Hypatia may be seen. ‘It may be,’ 
she says,” ‘that Hypatia, in her studies of the exact sciences, 
had acquired a discipline that preserved her and her pupils 
from degrading superstitions or vague speculations.’ Whether 
this be the case with his teacher or no (a point which cannot 
be decided), we doubt whether it. is with Synesius. In more 
than one passage he dwells—rather lovingly, as it seems—on 
the skill supposed to be possessed by some persons in attract- 
ing gods and demons by magical practices, and bending them 
to their will.’ 

‘It is by knowledge,’ says our author,* ‘that God surpasses 
man, and man surpasses beast. Ordinary persons know only 
_ the present; as to the future, they can but make guesses. 
The wise man gains a knowledge of the future by means of 
divination. Since the universe is a single whole made up of 
sympathetic parts, divination can be pursued by any method 
—by consideration of the stars, the flight of birds, and so 
forth—provided that one has made a thoroughly scientific 
study of the means which one proposes to use. But the most 
certain kind of divination, and, at the same time, the cheapest 
and simplest, is that which is carried out through the instru- 
mentality of dreams. This follows naturally from his theory 





1 See page 484, note 2. 

2 p. 79. Volkmann says (p. 144) that Synesius rejected all theurgy. 
> On Dreams, 2; Panegyric on Baldness, 10. 

4 On Dreams, 1. 5 Thid. 2. 
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of the Imagination. As it is superior to the organs of sense, 
the knowledge derived from it is more to be relied on. The 
faculty is more free from external influence when a person 
sleeps than when he is awake; therefore dreams convey to us 
more certain information than we can obtain when not at rest. 
When awake, we learn from earthly teachers; when we sleep, 
Heaven is our instructor.t 

Such is the system of Synesius. It is at once seen that it 
is almost entirely lacking in originality. There are no great 
thoughts, no brilliant speculations, which can be regarded as 
peculiar to him. He only repeats what has been said before 
him; and, where he does seem (as in the theory of the éwo sources 
of souls, and the theory of the Imagination) to attempt some- 
thing of a development of his own, it is simply to injure the 
coherence of his philosophy. If he but imitates his masters 
and anticipates those who come after him in trying a little 
fresh eclecticism on his own account, he does not work with 
their skill; he becomes ‘eclectic’ in the ordinary sense, his 
eclecticism is unscientific.” 

Yet, where he differs from the great Neo-Platonists who 
preceded him, his alterations in their scheme may not always 
mean quite so much as they appear to do. His language is 
sometimes very obscure—partly, owing to the fact that he was 
not a very clear thinker ;* partly, to his cautious endeavours # 





1 On Dreams, 3. 

2 «Ses doctrines ne sont guére que des souvenirs de ses lectures; aucune 
théorie vraiment sérieuse ne lui appartient en propre: quelques réveries 
personnelles sans valeur et sans portée ne suffisent point pour lui faire 
assigner une place 4 part dans l’histoire des systémes’ (Druon, pp. 264, sq.). 

3 Volkmann does not allow even that he had a really philosophical mind: 
‘Und doch war Synesius keine wahrhaft philosophische Natur, so sehr er 
sich selbst fiir eine solche halten und seiner Umgebung als solche erscheinen 
mochte . . . Hoher als die Lésung wirklich metaphysischer Probleme stand 
ihm die Befriedigung der religiésen Bediirfnisse seines Herzens’ (p. 106). 
Druon thinks that, with him, philosophy was merely a relaxation : ‘Il était 
de ces esprits souples et faciles qui ont le gofit plutdt que le génie de la méta- 
physique, et qui usent volontiers de la philosophie, mais 4 leurs heures, 
pour s’en faire un délassement, et non une occupation véritable’ (p. 182). 

4 See next page. 
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to avoid revealing Divine secrets to the vulgar herd; partly, 
to the medium through which he unfolds his opinions—since 
his most philosophical writings are the Hymns, and poetry is 
but ill adapted as a vehicle for an elaborate system of 
thought. 

The variations and inconsistencies in his philosophy may 
be to some extent accounted for by his gradual approach to 


_ Christianity ; for it is manifest that his conversion took place 


slowly, and the process may have extended over a period of 
some years. ; 

He rather prides himself on having set up no association 
of disciples who should regard him as their high priest. 
But we fear that he deserves here no special praise for his 
self-denial. He founded no school, because he had no new 
method, no fresh views on which to ground it. If he was 
very receptive, he lacked constructive ability. He could 
teach; perhaps, teach fairly well; but he had nothing to 
make known which had not already been taught by his 
predecessors. 

We have given a general sketch of Synesius’ philosophical 
system; let us mark now some of the practical effects which 
it must have upon the character of one who genuinely believes 
it. Philosophy, he says (and says truly; for philosophy 
meant, with him, religion in the highest form in which he 
understood it), is the best of all things. But in spite of its 
value—or rather, on account of its value—it must be reverently 
veiled from the majority of mankind. None but the pure, 
none but those who are earnestly seeking after Truth, and 
for this purpose are cultivating virtue, may be permitted to 





1 ‘J ne faut point chercher dans les Hymnes l’exposé précis et rigoureux 
d’un systéme . . . Envahi par toutes les doctrines a la fois, il n’allie pas 
seulement des idées gnostiques aux spéculations alexandrines; il y méle 
aussi des aspirations.vers le christianisme, dont il balbutie déja la langue 
avant d’en avoir accepté les dogmes. De la des expressions diverses qui 
trahissent toute lincertitude de sa pensée’ (Druon, p. 186). 

2 Ep. 57; Dion, 11, 12. 
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‘gaze upon the beauty of its inner self. The common people 
are far too much engrossed in that which is outward, far too 
much soiled by the uncleanness of that Matter in which all 
their strongest interests busy themselves, to be allowed. to 
enter the holy shrine. Therefore great philosophical facts 
must be concealed from the multitude. They must be hidden 
under a slight exterior;? they must be hidden even under 
actual falsehood.? ‘A philosophical mind, being a watcher 
of the True, yields to the necessity of falsehood; for light is 
like truth, and the eye like the populace. In the same way, 
then, as an eye would be injured by enjoying light to excess, 
and in the same way as darkness is more serviceable to those 
who are afflicted with ophthalmia, so, I consider, falsehood 
also is of service to the populace, and the truth’ is hurtful to 
those who have not strength to gaze upon things as they really 
are. * He commends the practice of the Egyptian priests, 
who conceal the real appearance of their deities from the 
people, and delude these latter by the strange figures with 
beaks of hawk and ibis which they carve on the walls of the 
temple-vestibules.© He rebukes Herculian for publishing 
certain sacred dogmas of philosophy which, he thinks, should 
have been kept religiously hidden;® and declines himself to 
mention some such matters in a letter, lest it should fall into 
the hands of those who could not, without profanation, read 
them.’ 

To this necessity for concealing deep mysteries he seems 
to trace the origin of mythology,’ and, as we shall say else- 
where,® he constantly treats the Homeric poems as if they 





1 Panegyric on Baldness, 6, 7,10; Dion, 5; On Providence, 2. 5, 6, 7, 8; 
Epp. 136, 141, 142, 145; Hymns, 1. 71, sqq., 2. 22; 3. 113, sqq., 253, sqq. 

2 On Dreams, Preface. 

3 Origen also seems to have held this immoral opinion (Robertson, vol. i. 
p- 156). Indeed, it appears to be involved in any system which makes a 
distinction between exoteric and esoteric teaching. 

* Hp. 105. 5 Panegyric on Baldness, 10. 

6 Hp. 142, 7 Ep. 136. Cp. On Providence, 2. 8. 

8 Dion, 6. Cp. Hp. 145. ® See p. 158. 
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contained beneath their stately language a rich store of 
hidden philosophy. 

One reason why the sacred truths must not be revealed to 
the vulgar is to be found in the shameless audacity which 
marks those who possess but a little knowledge. ‘“ Philo- 
sophic discussion in public,”’ says Synesius, quoting from 
Lysis the Pythagorean, ‘“was the beginning among men of 


_ great contempt for things divine.” JI remember having had 


to do with certain men who, on‘ account of their having 
heard casually some phrases of a rather solemn character, 
refused to believe themselves to be mere laymen, as they 
really were, and, filled with pride, brought defilement on 
sacred doctrines by claiming to teach that which they had 
not successfully learnt. They attached to themselves, as 
admirers, two or three who did not at all fall short of being 
artisans—so far, at least, as their souls were concerned— 
and some of them men who had not been led even through 
elementary instruction. For imaginary wisdom is a wonder- 
fully deceptive thing. Among the ignorant it shrinks from 
nothing, it dares everything without deliberation. What 
could surpass want of learning in audacity ?’* 

Philosophy requires toil; theologians are not made in a day. 
‘One must first doff one’s boorishness, . .. dance before 
carrying a torch, and carry a torch before presiding at the 
sacred rites.’ Great enterprises demand constant labour, and 
success can only be reached very slowly and gradually. 
Philosophasters become full of presumption, and are ready 
to instruct others in that which they have never thoroughly 
studied themselves. They are like Icarus, disdaining to walk 
on earth and eager to fly to heaven. Let them take warning 
by his fate ; for he missed both heaven and earth, and fell 
into the sea! 

The presumptuous teacher is in the gravest peril of being 





1 Bp. 142. 2 Dion, 9. 
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no true philosopher. If he declaims in the theatre, he is 
bound to try to please his whole audience—a practical im- 
possibility. Whatever his arguments, he is, in fact, begging 
for reputation, not aiming at setting forth the truth His 
very fluency is a snare to him. He has no time to think his 
subjects over carefully; he is compelled to speak out his 
thoughts before he has fully matured them. The genuinely 
wise man prefers learning from his superiors to teaching his 
inferiors.2 The commonplace teacher, however, having drawn 
his disciples about him, is impatient of instruction from any 
one. He becomes jealous of all possible rivals, and has not 
the least desire for his own teaching to be profitable to his 
hearers. He does not wish any one to become wise; and, 
if any one does, he sets himself to do mischief to that person’s 
reputation, for his one object is to be looked up to, to be 
considered the greatest sage in the place. He is so anxious 
to appear to know everything, that he will not take the least 
pains to learn anything further. He makes it impossible for 
himself to improve. 

The quack gives himself all kinds of airs, but the true 
philosopher is altogether different. He is quite humble, 
willing to learn from any one. His very wisdom shows him 
how much there is on which he still needs instruction, how 
many great things there are which, as yet, he understands 
but imperfectly. Every one seems to have fancied that they 
might treat Socrates cavalierly, contradict him, criticise him 
unfavourably, make light of him. But that was just because 
of his immense superiority to all of them, and his consequent 
gentle self-depreciation.® 

The philosopher is the very best type of man. He is 
humble; he cares nothing for the admiration of the mob;* 
he is inevitably patriotic; he takes a cheerful view of things, 





1 Dion, 11. 2 Ibid. 12. Cp. On Providence, 1. 9. » 
3 Dion, 13. 4 On the Gift of an Astrolabe. Cp. On Kingship, 22. 
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and is what George Eliot would calla ‘ meliorist.’1 He looks 
calmly on misfortunes which come to him from without, and 
which are not due to any defect in his own character; he 
refuses even to recognise them as evils.2 He has a complete 
mastery over his passions and feelings, and has no fear of 
death.* 

- Undoubtedly the sort of character which Synesius assigns 
' to the mature philosopher is a fine one—one which nobody 
could fail to respect. There is something admirable in the 
thought of a man who strives to raise himself as far as possible 
above the world of sense, who realises that the animal in him 
is the lowest part of his nature, and that to live a truly human 
life is to live as close as possible to the supernatural world. 
One, 
‘whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 
Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not without aim to go round 


In an eddy of purposeless dust, 
Effort unmeaning and vain’ ; 


one, who keeps a strong hand upon his passions and desires, 
and whose occupation is a sincere pursuit after Truth, is a 
noble specimen of humanity. 

And yet, how poor and meagre this description of the 
ideal man given by refined heathen philosophy looks, when 
examined in the light of Christianity! It is all a question 
of learning, of knowledge, of intellect. The whole subject is 
treated as if it were a mere matter of the head,* as if the 
heart had nothing to do with man’s advancement. It is just 
what the eighth chapter of Proverbs would be, if one could 
forget the ethical import that the word ‘wisdom’ had to 
the Hebrew mind, and could take it in a simply intellectual 
sense. Happily, the Israelitish genius for religion makes it 





1 Ep. 103. 2 Dion, 13; On Providence, 1. 14; Epp. 126, 139. 


3 Epp. 116, 131. 
4 Tlasdelay yap dperijs Gero rnyhv eva. On Providence, 1. 12. 
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impossible for any one so to evacuate the term of its deepest 
significance. The true wisdom is moral even more than 
mental. The really wise man, according to the Hebrew 
notion, is he who understands that he is meant to live as 
near the Almighty as he can, by seeking after His glorious 
attributes of Justice and Mercy. He is made in the Image 
of God; he is intended to grow into His Likeness; and that 
- can be done only by the diligent cultivation of Righteousness. 
The man who acts thus is living in fullest accordance with 
the requirements of his own nature, and therefore displaying 
genuine human wisdom. 

And Christianity, with its grand revelation that ‘God is 
Love,’ develops, and deepens, and glorifies this wisdom, showing 
us that in its essence it is really love. The Christian wise 
man is, indeed, one who ponders the Divine Mysteries with 
all the power of his illuminated intelligence. He seeks, as 
far as he may, to enter into all the treasures of the Church’s 
dogmatic system. But he remembers that the true shrine in 
which humanity may receive God is the heart, not the head; 
that the deepest metaphysics of this wonderful philosophy 
have all a most practical bearing on his spiritual and moral 
nature; and that ‘if any man willeth to do His Will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God.’1 He perceives 
that the intellect is a gift of the Creator; that its best use 
must be in studying the nature of his Maker and the relation 
in which he himself stands to Him; that Revelation is the 
unveiling of marvels which he could never have discovered by 
the force of his own unaided intelligence. But he does not 
fail to remind himself that ‘ Zove is the fulfilment of the Law, ? 
the noblest of the gifts of the Eternal Spirit;? that to know 
about God is a very different thing from knowing Him ; that 
he must cultivate knowledge for the sake of virtue rather 
than, as Synesius would have it, virtue for the sake of 





1 §, John 7. 17, B.V. 2 Rom. 13. 10, R. V. 31 Cor, 13, 13. 
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knowledge. For that which brings us nearest to the Divine 
is not so much an accurate understanding of our duties as an 
honest desire to fulfil them. 

Education has, without doubt, a most refining influence on 
human life. But too much is often expected of it. It may 
help a man to become better; but it may, on the other hand, 
merely provide him with new methods of becoming worse. It 
may make him ashamed of a simply animal existence, or it 
may give him increased power of making such an existence 
attractive. That the cultivation of the intelligence alone will 
not suffice to raise mankind towards the Deity is clear enough 
from the ancient heathen world itself. There was culture in 
abundance in such cities as Corinth, and Ephesus, and Rome; 
but S. Paul does not mince matters, when he speaks to the 
converts of the contrast between the life out of which they 
have come and that into which they have entered. Education 
by itself cannot alter the moral character, and that character 
is the man. We need light—a generous supply of it—but it 
must be moral and spiritual light even more than intellectual 
light. 

Still, we must not do Synesius the injustice of supposing 
that he claims so great a power for merely intellectual educa- 
tion. Not at all. He never demands the training of only the 
reasoning faculty. He particularly lays it down that virtues 
—self-denial and so forth—must be practised by those who 
would reach the heights of philosophy. He would not imagine 
that those who slight such things could, under any circum- 
stances, attain to a knowledge of the Divine. He makes his 
mistake in his preposterous arrangement of the case. He errs 
in holding that virtue is only the means, while knowledge is 
the end. And the viciousness of such a theory shows itself 
in'the painful lapses into a degraded sensualism which mark, 
here and there, with an ugly blot, the lives of some of the 
finest of the ancient worthies; and may, perhaps, be con- 


sidered to leave its impress even upon our author, in a certain 
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light-hearted coarseness of which he does not appear Ligaen 
to be so much as conscious. 

Synesius does no more than speak the simple truth when 
he says,! ‘ Philosophy is opposed in many ways to these con- 
victions of which every one talks’ (ie. the Catholic Faith). 
Nay, he does not speak strongly enough. Whatever it may 
have borrowed from Christianity, however much it may 
imitate its language, Neo-Platonism is, in fact, entirely irre- 
concilable with its rival. Plotinus had a hard’ task before 
him when he undertook to blend Plato and _Atistotle; 
but it was a small thing, compared with what Synesius at- 
tempted (if only he had brought: the same acumen to the 
work) when he sought to unite his philosophy with Christi- 
anity. Each may derive much assistance from the other, if it 
‘is allowed to take just those parts of the other system that it 
pleases; but really to amalgamate the two, without fusing ~ 
them into some third thing at variance with both, isan impos- 
sibility; for they are mutually exclusive. If Synesius was, 
as we believe him to have been, a Neo-Platonist to the end of 
his life, and yet an honest Christian in his later years, it is 
not that he had solved the difficulty, but that he never alto- 
gether realised it. He never quite grasped the teaching of 
either the Alexandrine School or the Catholic Church. As 
with many another estimable and lovable man, so with him, 
his heart was superior to his head; and, if either is to be 
sacrificed to the other (which would not be the case with a 
really great character), it is better that the in should 
give way to the affections. 

If we take the two religious systems, we shall find that, on 
almost every point of chief moment, they are radically opposed. 
Christianity, basing itself on Revelation, uses human reason, 
not to discover its doctrines, but to make them plainer. Neo- 
Platonism, being entirely human, has nothing but reason on 





1 Ep. 105. 
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which to rely. Christianity believes man to have been made 
in the Image of God; Neo-Platonism, having actual experience 
of no higher thing than humanity, is constrained to make God 
in the image of man. To find the Deity, it is therefore of the 
utmost importance that it should first be able to give.a correct 
answer to the question,‘ What is man?’ Proceeding by its 
invariable method of analysis, it first separates man into 
material and immaterial. Leaving the body alone, it analyses 
his immaterial being. The lowest part of this (which it 
names the soul) is simply the principle of life, which man 
shares with the rest of the animal, and even with the veget- 
able, kingdom. This principle works in the sensible world, but 
in its essence belongs to the intelligible region. Above the 
soul is the intelligence, which deals entirely with the intelligible. 
But, since in intelligence there is the distinction between 
subject and object, analysis must penetrate still farther into 
man’s inner. nature; and, above his intelligence, it diseovers 
his wnity, as the thing in which his true self is contained—the 
source which is superior to his actual essence, but from. which 
that essence is derived.* bt 
Having thus analysed the nature of man, Meds Ploiatasm 
goes on to argue from it as to the nature of the Deity. Rightly: 
recognising that all which is good in man must be found in 
its perfection in God, it takes these three essentials of the 
immaterial part of humanity, and, representing them in their 
perfect condition, has reached its notion of the Trinity: 
absolute Unity, pure Thought, perfect Vivifying Power—the 
One, the Intelligence, the Soul. 
Now, how does this compare with the Christian doctrine of 
God? In the first place, it must be observed that, while 





1 This seems to be the result at which analysis arrives in the hands of 
Plotinus. Whether Synesius holds precisely the same view, we do not feel 
sure; for he never, so far as we know, speaks of human unity, and, in his 
usage, the soul appears, in many passages, to contain the intelligence. But, 
if he does not accept the threefold division, the fact would be only another 
instance of his having varied, here and there, from the Plotinic teaching. «©. 
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Revelation proclaims the Holy Trinity to be the Most High, 
it is only to the first Being in its 7rinity that Neo-Platonism 
concedes this title. The second and third hypostases are in 
their very nature inferior to It. 

How, then, do the two systems regard the Supreme? For 
Christianity, He is the ‘I am,’ the One only Being Who exists 
of Himself, without beginning, without end, entirely self- 
sufficing, because in One Another, Father, Son,and Holy Spirit 
possess the perfection of Love, the perfection of all things. 
For Neo-Platonism, It is the ‘I am not.’ There is no point on 
which the greatest teachers of this school lay more stress than 
the belief that the Supreme Being is superior to existence. 
But what difference is there in being above existence and in 
being below it? How can anything be without existence, 
except simply by not existing? The one true God of Neo- 
Platonism is indistinguishable from Matter, the very lowest of 
all the emanations which come forth from It, In the excess 
of his analysis, Plotinus has reached a mere mathematical 
abstraction. In his desire to set the One in the highest pos- 
sible position, he has overreached himself through his intense 
subtilty, and managed to degrade It to a lower condition than 
that of a stone! What possibility is there of uniting the 
Christian dogma of the Father, or of the Holy Trinity, with 
the Plotinic imagination of the One ? 

What real similarity is there between God the Son, the 
Word, the true Revealer, of the Father, Who declares Him 
perfectly, because He is entirely One with Him—and the 
Intelligence, the Word, or Revealer, of the One, which, as being 
inferior to the One, can only declare It imperfectly? What 
resemblance can we find between God the Holy Ghost, the 
Bond of Union between Father and Son, co-equal with Them— 
and the Soul, inferior, not only to the One, but to the Jntelli- 
gence, possessing its bliss in them, but in no way affecting their 
bliss? And, in its work in time and space, how is this Soul 
to be identified with the Third Person of the Ever-blessed 
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Trinity in His creative aspect? What is there in common 
between this Vivifying Power, which makes itself a body of 
the universe, as closely connected with it as are our bodies 
with our souls—and the Lorp and Life-Giver, Who, indeed, 

creates the universe, and ever keeps it alive by Himself 
_ dwelling in it, but yet is distinct from it, with that complete 
distinction which Christianity perceives between the Creator 
and the creature ? 

There is, again, between the two religions the cardinal, 
insurmountable, dissimilarity that the Deity of the Church is 
a Personal Deity—a living, thinking, loving Being, Three 
Persons in one God; while the Trinity of the Alexandrine 
School is impersonal, a series of three unequal abstractions, a 
phantom as far below personal Man as the Only True God is 
above him. Justly could Origen, had he been so minded, 
have used to his master Ammonius our Lord’s words to the 
woman of Samaria, ‘ Ye worship ye know not what: we know 
what we worship: for salvation is of the Jews’4—of the 
Religion of Moses and the Prophets, fulfilled, developed, per- 
fected in the Religion of the Christ. The cause of the failure 
of the theology of Neo-Platonism is to be found in its mistaken 
psychology, of which we shall speak presently. Resolving the 
personality of man into a set of abstractions, it was inevitably 
led to deal similarly with the Deity. 

But, even beyond the differences which have been enumer- 
ated already, there is yet another. In fact, the two dogmas 
have nothing in common but the name. The Christian view 
commends itself to our intellect ; the Neo-Platonic is quite 
arbitrary. 

The Catholic dogma, though above Reason, is in no sense 
contradictory to it. Man cannot understand it; it is an 
ineffable mystery to him; for his whole notion of Personality 
__ is of a thing which is entirely individual and incommunicable. 





1 §. John 4. 22. 
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It is undoubtedly contrary to his experience that two or more 
persons should be genuinely one; even a perfect community 
of all tastes, and desires, and affections, cannot destroy the 
exclusiveness of their personalities. Each is one person, and, 
therefore, each is necessarily distinct from the other. That is 
his experience; and, since it is only from experience that he 
can reason, he is unable to attain by reason to that which con- 
tradicts experience. But he has no grounds whatever for 
assuming that his experience is the measure of all things. 
Indeed, the more he probes into the depths of science, the 
more clearly does he perceive that there may be things which 
experience can never reach—at all events in his present 
earthly life. On those matters he cannot reason; but the 
inability is due simply to the limitations of his human experi- 
ence. He is willing to admit that, if these limitations were 
entirely removed, he might be able to exert his intellectual 
powers on these transcendental mysteries, and to find that 
they are just as unquestionable as the astronomical or chemical 
wonders which gradually advancing experience has ascertained 
for him. . 

The Christian, accordingly, accepts the fact of the Holy 
Trinity, not on demonstrative proof, but on Revelation. He 
sees its genuineness, not by Reason, but by the higher faculty 
of Faith. He cannot explain it, but he sees in it no contra- 
diction whatever. Nay more, when once he has believed it, 
when once he makes use of his illuminated understanding 
upon it, so far as he may, he perceives that, without it, 8. 
John’s declaration that ‘God is Love’! would be illogical 
and its meaning inconceivable. The Deity is unchangeable; | 
if He is Love now, so must He have been from all eternity. 
But love is not love till put into practice. Till then it is no 
more than a capacity for love. If God is always Love, always 
must He have loved some person. Before ever creation had 





11§, John 4. 8, 16. 
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begun, when there were no beings outside Himself to be loved, 
already He was Love. If He is but One Person, how can this 
be? Can we then say that His Love was completely shed 
forth on Himself? The idea is degrading to His perfection ; 
for it suggests nothing but the essence of selfishness. The 
Christian belief does away with the difficulty. From all 
eternity, it tells us, the One God is Three Persons; from all 


eternity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost perfectly pour-out their 


perfect Love on One Another, in the absolute Oneness of their 
Godhead.! : 
The Catholic dogma of the Holy Trinity, then, rests on 
Revelation, and we receive it from above. We have not 
discovered it by Reason, and are not obliged to insist that it 
shall come within the domain of our still imperfect reasoning 


powers. This is not the case with the Alexandrine dogma of 


the Trinity. It is the outcome of a logical process, and falls 
under earthly regulations. Therefore, we have a right to ask 
what there is in this Zrinity which differentiates it from 
everything else. At once we perceive that the separation 
between it and other things is quite arbitrary. Why should 
the Divine be a Trinity at all? Why not an Ogdoad, a Decad, 


a Dodecad, or an entire Pleroma? From amerely human point 


of view, there is nothing more logically convincing in Plotinus’ 
number of the Divine Hypostases than in those maintained by 
the Gnostics, to whom he seems to have been much opposed, 
and yet to whose system Neo-Platonism appears, in many 
things, very similar.” 

If the Neo-Platonists were to give the name of God to 
anything but the One, there is no obvious reason why they 
should limit the title to It and Its first two emanations. The 








3 See on this subject Mason, The Faith of the Gospel, p. 54 (third edition, 
1889). 

2 There are many passages in the Hymns where Synesius speaks of his 
various divinities just as a Gnostic might of his different grades of ons, 
e.g. Hymn, 1. 75, 116; Hymn, 2. 22, 27, 30, 65; Hymn, 3. 82, 132, 189; 
Hymn, 4. 69. Cp. On Providence, 1. 9. ; 
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chain is never once broken from first to last. The World is 
as closely related to its Soul as the Soul to the Intelligence; 
and the same is the case throughout the whole series of 
emanations, right down to Matter. If anything but the One is 
truly divine, there is no cause why every single thing should 
not be divine. The Pantheistic view of God is more logical 
than the Neo-Platonic. Plotinus’ theory of the Trinity is due 
to his theory of the ¢viad in Humanity, as he understands 
Humanity, The two stand or fall together. The Catholic and 
Alexandrine notions of the Divine Trinity : are as different as 
can be. 

The same statement holds good with regard to the two 
opinions as to Creation, For the Christian, God creates 
because He wills to do so; He need not have made anything, 
if He had not pleased; He did it voluntarily. For the Neo- — 
Platonist, God creates, without any choice in the matter; it is 
His nature to do so; He isa reservoir that, without losing 
any of its fulness, always overflows, and that overflowing 
gradually becomes Creation. The Intelligence thus proceeds 
from the One, the Sowl from the Intelligence, the World from 
the Soul. The theory as to the eternal, or temporal, duration 
of Creation follows naturally, in either case, from the original _ 
view taken. According to Christianity, the world began and 
will end; according to Hellenism, it has neither beginning nor 
end, but is co-eternal with God, 

Coming down to earth and dealing with man, we still find 
the same irreconcilable antagonism. Christianity recognises 
sometimes a twofold, sometimes a threefold, division of 
Humanity—analysing it either into,body and soul, material and 
immaterial, or into body (material), spirit (immaterial), and 
soul (animal: the connecting link between the other two, the 
famov of the Alexandrines), In the former case, man’s true 
self is considered to reside in his soul; in the latter, in his 
spirit; in either case, in the highest part, in the spiritual, - 
intelligible, part. But, though it is in the noblest division of 
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his nature that his true unity, his genuine self, his personality, 
has its abode, Catholic philosophy never forgets that the body 
is also a real portion of the man. Puritanism and exaggerated 
Mysticism may speak as if his material nature were something 
altogether distinct from himself; heresy and heterodoxy may 
make the mistake; but orthodox Christianity, never. For it, 
_ man is no more a ghost than he is acorpse. It holds, indeed, 
that in the Intermediate State between death and the Judg- 
ment-Day, while the body mingles again with the dust from 
which it was taken, the soul lives on alone, but it never 
regards that as the ideal condition of man; nay, it is only a 
temporary condition; and, when at last man attains perfec- 
tion, it will be in a perfect spirit enshrined in a perfect body. 
For Christianity, as for all modern philosophy, the man’s 
personality is the man himself; but that personality needs, 
for its complete manifestation, soul and body as well as 
spirit. 

Neo-Platonism, on the contrary, sacrifices human person- 
ality in its insatiable love of analysis. As has been seen, it 
rejects the body altogether—not as an unnecessary adjunct to 
the soul, but as one of which the soul, in its best condition, 
has no need. While the soul remained in the World-Soul, it 
had no body; when it returns to its source, it will again be 
free from this encumbrance. But even the soul (in the wider 
sense of the word, as designating man’s higher immaterial 
nature) is further analysed by the Alexandrines into the soul 
(the mere principle of life; this is the ordinary meaning of 
aux, as employed by them), the intelligence above it, and, 
highest of all, the wnity. Thus looked at, these three things 
are only logical abstractions. What is this intelligence, except 
as a faculty of the soul? What is this wnity, except as an 
invariable condition of existence? We may think them apart, 
but we never find them separate. In the whole range of 
human experience, no one has met an intelligence distinct from 
a living soul, or a wnity existing by itself; and we can only 
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reason from experience. We have no ground for assuming 
that such things can %e, if divorced from each other; and, if 
we do divorce them, we analyse man into an imaginary 
phantom. Neo-Platonism and Christianity are as mutually 
exclusive in their doctrines of man as in their doctrines of 
God; and for the same reason—the false psychology of 
Plotinus vitiates his theology. 

Both religions hold that man is a fallen creature; but the 
two theories of the Fall are utterly inconsistent. Christianity 
makes no further attempt to explain the mystery of the Origin 
of Evil than to say that moral goodness, so far as our experience 
goes (be it observed that it does not try to carry its speculation 
so high as to make it applicable to the Divine nature), cannot 
exist where there is not a knowledge of the everlasting dis- 
tinction between Right and Wrong, and a power to choose 
between the two. This power of choice, which must exist 
in the greatest creatures in the original state of holiness in 
which they were first made, implies the possibility of choosing 
wrongly ; Original Righteousness necessitates the risk of Actual 
Sin. This power of choice, says the Church, was, before the 
creation of man, abused by some of the superhuman creatures, 
or Angels; and their evil influence was afterwards employed 
on man, and, acting on his own self-will, led to similar 
disaster in his case. The Fall of the first parents of our race 
has infected all their descendants. They could bequeath only 
the nature which they themselves possessed ; and, that having 
now been warped by wilful disobedience, all mankind are born 
in Original Sin—with a natural inclination to do wrong, and, 
therefore, in a state of alienation from God—and all give way 
to Actual Sin. The human body has, indeed, been injured by 
the evil; pain, and weakness, and death are its results, But 
the guilt is in the sowl, which sins, not in the body—which is, 
after all, only the instrument used by the soul to effect the 
soul’s object. ; | | 

Neo-Platonism throughout gives a completely different 
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account of these matters. Evil, being inseparable from Matter, 
is to be seen everywhere but in the One. As one descends in 
thought from the intelligible to the sensible world, one finds 
evil ever becoming greater, in proportion as one approaches 
nearer to the lowest kind of Matter. Man is evil, simply 
because he exists as man; if he were still a soulin the World- 
Soul, he would be quite pure (except so far as the World-Soul 
itself is contaminated); but, because he has become man, he 
has fallen. The Fall is inseparable from Creation. To be at 
all is to be evil, in one degree or another. Therefore, while 
man is sinful, it is not his fault that he is so. The cause of 
his pollution is the fact that he is placed at so great a distance 
from the One; and in that position he has been set without 
any will of his own. His soul is not really injured by the 
evil, but only his lower nature; for, if he can entirely free 
himself from Matter, he is fit to be united to the Divine Jn- 
telligence. According to Synesius’ view of the two distinct 
sources of souls, the sinfulness of those that are excessively 
sinful is still less to be laid to their charge; and we arrive at 
the strange paradox (which never seems to have struck our 
author) that the most wicked of demons is also the least 
morally guilty of all creatures! 

- Though man has fallen, he has: not reached so hopeless 
a state but that he may be restored, and attain an end 
as high as, if not higher than, his original condition. Here, 
again, Christianity and Neo-Platonism are practically agreed in 
the statement of their doctrine. Here, again, they are worlds 
apart in the meanings which they attach to it, and in the 
methods by which they hold that the Restoration is effected. 
_» Man, says the Church, was made in the Image of God, and 
‘was intended to grow ever more and more into His Likeness. 
Had it not been for the Fall, this steady growth would have 
proceeded in an entirely normal way. Sin having intervened, 
“such a natural and painless process became impossible. 
Though man had not reached the position of the devils, 
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though he was still capable of being brought back to righteous- 
ness, he could not bring himself back. As it had always been 
his duty to yield perfect obedience, he could not, since he had 
once disobeyed, discharge the debt. He had alienated him- 
self from God, and could not put himself once more at peace 
with God. The Divine Righteousness must be satisfied; and, 
since the completest service is due from every creature, for 
itself, none—not even the highest Archangel—has any excess 
of virtue which it can make over to man; none can do any 
Works of Supererogation. An Atonement must somehow be 
wrought for the guilty race; it must be made by One Who 
possesses the natures of both the parties to the reconciliation. 
It can therefore be accomplished only by God, and by God 
Incarnate. 
‘ And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 


In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought.’ 


The Second Person of the Ever-blessed Trinity became Man, 
and, as Man, worked out the reconciliation by a Human Life 
of unswerving obedience, crowned by a Death in which that 
quickening Life was offered up as the One acceptable Sacrifice. 
The Resurrection attested the fact that God had accepted It; 
that the Atonement for the race was fulfilled. Its application 
to every individual human being was made possible by the 
Ascension, which enabled the God-Man to send down the 
Everlasting Spirit, by Whose instrumentality He has, since 
Pentecost, ever dwelt in the hearts of His people. And the 
Spirit accomplishes His task on each, as each is united with 
all others in Holy Church, the Mystical Body of the Christ, 
first regenerating, and afterwards daily renewing by all the 
Means of Grace, especially by the heavenly Mysteries of the 
Sacramental System. Christianity, while consistently main- 
taining the genuineness of man’s free-will and the necessity 
of his co-operating with Divine Grace, never ceases to declare 
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that Restoration is a gift direct from Heaven, and that, though 
man may reject it when offered to him, he could never attain 
it unless it were offered him—and offered quite apart’ from 
the course of Nature. 

How utterly unlike is the teaching of Neo-Platonism on 
all these matters! Man’s immaterial nature, say Plotinus 
and all his followers, is akin to God; but his body, though ulti- 
mately derived (like everything else) from the One, is very 
far removed from It, and has practically no affinity for It. 
The soul—and, more particularly, the intelligence—is to come 
closer and closer to It; but it is through man’s own action 
that this gradual restoration is to be effected It is nota 
depraved will, but his very existence as man, which separates 
him from the Divine. He has but to overcome Matter, and 
altogether detach himself from it—and at length he is so 
intimately united with his source, that he actually becomes 
God. There is, thus, no need of an Atonement ; in fact, there 
is no place for it in Neo-Platonism. The Deity cannot so far 
lower Itself as to become Man. The very glory of the Divine 
Intelligence is that it does not itself in any way come in 
contact with the sensible world. An Incarnation (except in 
the vague and general sense that man’s true self is a portion 
of the Divine dwelling in Matter) is more than a condescen- 
sion; it would be a degradation of the Deity. A God-Man 
is an impossible thing. If such a Being could be imagined, 
His Death could not; and if His .Body could die, certainly It 
would have no Resurrection; for the whole object of the self- 
‘discipline of a righteous soul is to set it free for ever from the 
weary load of the flesh. Moreover, what need could there 
be of an outpouring of the Holy Ghost? Is not man’s soul 
already an emanation from the World-Soul? Does not the 
Spirit already live within him? How could a Divine Being 
institute Sacraments—material means for conveying spiritual 





1 Cp. On Dreams, 5. 
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life and strength? Are not the intelligible and the sensible 
opposed, with the utmost opposition? Do they not stand poles 
asunder? Neo-Platonism allows, it is true, that man cannot 
reach the Supreme Good without the help of Heaven; but 
this does not in any sense imply that it recognises the dis- 
tinction between Grace and Nature. Both systems proclaim 
the necessity of prayer for aid; but, while Christianity says 
that the suppliant must have become sacramentally a Child 
of Grace in order to claim, as of right, an answer to such 
prayer, Neo-Platonism considers the right to depend on the 
original Divine extraction of the petitioner’s higher nature. 

The Catholic and the Alexandrine religions both believe in 
a Providence which rules the universe, and which takes 
especial interest in man, the highest of earthly creatures. 
But their views of Providence are as unlike as is) eneey) other 
chief point in their respective doctrines. 

For the Church, Providential care is practically an extension 
of Creation. The God, Who made all things, also watches 
over them, to preserve them. If He first brought them into 
being, He desires. that they should continue and develop, 
each after its appointed manner. But, just as nothing could 
make itself, nothing could suffice to keep itself safe. Healone 
first gave all creatures birth; He alone gives them, day by 
day, the sustenance which they need; He is ever with them, 
to support them; ‘in Him’ they ‘live, and move, and have’ 
their ‘being.’ Providence, as we believe It, is, one may say, 
a Christian view of the World-Soul, calling the World into 
existence, and then ever dwelling in it; vivifying and 


sustaining. 
“Tis the Great Spirit, wide diffused 
Through everything we see. 


I see Him, hear Him, everywhere, 
In all things—darkness, light, 
Silence and sound.’ 





1 Acts 17. 28. 
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No creature is too insignificant to obtain a share in this loving 
protection. Each, according to its needs, receives it. ‘Are 
not five sparrows sold for two farthings, and not-one of them 
is forgotten before God ?’! 

lf Neo-Platonism had identified its doctrine of Providence 
and its doctrine of the World-Soul, it would have been much 
closer to Christianity on the particular point under considera- 
tion. The difference between the two religions in this matter 
would then have been owing simply to their diverse conceptions 
of the third Hypostasis of the Divine Trinity and of God’s 
manner of dwelling in the world. Synesius, however, entirely 
separates the two doctrines. The action of the World-Soul 
is continuous, but the action of Providence is intermittent. 
The latter does not seem in any way to concern itself with 
mere animals. Nay, it does not manifest its power in the 
daily routine of even man’s life. It never intervenes at all, 
except on occasions of more than ordinary importance. ‘The 
Deity is not disturbed in slighter matters, or whenever a 
mistake about this or that is being made. Some great creature 
must be that ene single person, for whose sake one of the 
Blessed Race will come hither.’ How utterly contrary is the 
sentiment expressed in these words to S. Paul’s declaration, 
‘When we were yet without strength, in due time Christ died 
for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die: yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare 
to die. But God commendeth His Love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us!’* How earthly 
are the thoughts of the Heathen philosopher; how heavenly 
those of the Christian Apostle! How completely the Neo- 
Platonist fails to grasp the moral depths to which sin has 
sunk man; how little he understands the Majesty of God! 
In his eyes, some men may be able to deserve the care of 
-Heaven: but not ali. The Christian perceives that none 





1 §. Luke 12. 6. 2 On Providence, 1. 11. > Romans 5. 6, aqq. 
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deserve it, but all receive it. ‘He maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 


the unjust.’? 
‘ Merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to Thee.’ 


Synesius’ Providence is no better than a deus ex machina. 
The Gods set things going; and interfere no more, until some 
serious: confusion has arisen. Then they reappear and 
remove the difficulties.” 

Both the Church and the Alexandrine School hold that, 
though man cannot attain his highest bliss without the Divine 
assistance, he cannot attain it without energetically striving 
after it himself. Both insist on the fact that ‘Heaven helps 
those who help themselves.’* ‘Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling,‘ says S. Paul. ‘Providence is not 
like the mother of the new-born babe,’ says Synesius, ‘who 
must take pains in driving away the things that will fly to 
it and hurt it, . .. but like that mother, who, having reared 
and armed her child, bids him make use of the armour, and 
ward off the evil things.® But how is this salvation to be 
worked out? How is this armour to be used ? 

Again the two systems go off on quite different lines. Both 
speak highly of the training of the will and the understand- 
ing; but, while Christianity makes moral goodness the end 
and a right understanding the means, Neo-Platonism (as we 





1 §. Matt. 5. 45. 

2 *Synésius ne garde de la Providence que juste ce qu’il en faut pour pré- 
server le monde d’une ruine complete ; elle n’apparait qu’au moment de la 
crise, pour débrouiller le drame, comme dans une piéce de théatre.. . 
Cette Providence accidentelle, intermittente, avec ses langueurs et ses im- 
puissances, n’est point du tout celle que nous concevons . . . Si la Pro- 
vidence ne se révéle pas toujours clairement 4 nos regards troublés, elle ne 
s’en exerce pas moins stirement ; tant0t elle se cache, tantdt elle éclate ; mais 
jamais il n’y a d’interruption dans son ceuvre . . . Qu’est-ce que ce Dieu 
incomplet, mutilé, pour ainsi dire, que nous présente le philosophe? Et 
Yesprit peut-il se reposer dans l’idée d’une demi-Providence?’ (Druon, pp. 
201, sq.). 

3 Cp. Isidore, Hpp. 5. 459. 4 Philippians 2, 12, 

5 On Providence, 1. 11, 
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have already observed) reverses the order. Both commend 
the mortification of the body, but on quite distinct grounds: 
Neo-Platonism, because it considers the body necessarily evil, 
and therefore an implacable enemy of the soul; Christianity, 
because it holds it to be merely an estranged friend, good in 
its original nature, and only accidentally, as it were, evil. The 
Alexandrine deems association with the corporeal to be nothing 
short of a humiliation and a misery; the Catholic maintains 
that the Incarnation has shown that the body, though a bad 
master, is an admirable servant. Consequently, the disciple 
of Plotinus sets the greatest store by intellectual contempla- 
tion; the member of Christ thinks most highly of virtuous 
activity; the former prays to be ‘taken out of the world’; 
the latter, to be ‘kept from the evil.’1 We do not mean 
that this characteristic difference was invariably manifest 
between the best examples of the types of the two Schools in 
the days when Neo-Platonism was a dangerous rival to the 
Church; for many of the finest Christians of that time shared 
with the nobler Pagans in disregarding the fact that life must 
be lived, and not dreamed through. We would merely insist 
that the teaching of Christianity, properly understood, empha- 
sises the point very decidedly. 
‘Heaven must be won, not dreamed : thy task is set, 
Peace was not made for earth, nor rest for thee,’ 

is its unchanging message to mankind. 

Both systems maintain that the great object towards which 
man is intended to strive is ultimate union with God. But 
there is no resemblance in the ideas which they entertain as 
to the nature of this union. 

With Christianity, it is the association in the closest possible 
intimacy of two essentially distinct personalities; or rather, 
itis more. It means, so far as we can grasp it and express it 

_. (for human intellect and human language are but poor and 
feeble instruments for dealing with Divine truths), that man 





1 See 8. John 17. 15. 
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is to live, not only. with God, but in God, so that every act and 
thought of his shall be dictated by the Eternal Spirit Who 
pervades his whole being; so that, though he will still be 
guided by his own will, the human will shall be in the com- 
pletest submission to, the most perfect accord with, the Will 
of God. He will be entirely one with the glorious Object of 
his love; but he will be still quite conscious bbBe that oo 
and he himself are yet distinct. 

Neo-Platonism is dissatisfied with such a theory of union— 
which seems to it, in its unyielding pursuit of the most abstract 
unity, scarce other than a unified disunion.. Always negligent 
of the fact of personality, always hankering after mathematical 
oneness, it proclaims that man’s highest bliss is entirely to 
lose himself in God. By means of religious (7c. intellectual) 

_contemplation long continued, he succeeds in identifying him- 
self with the Divine Jntelligence; and then, with one magni- 
ficent effort of ecstasy, he divests himself of himself, he throws 
away his personality, and bounds aloft into the mysterious 
abysmal One, where—above Thought, above Existence—he dis- 
appears in the Unseen, Unknown, Non-existent! He is not 

only united to God, he actually becomes God; but on the inevit- 
able condition of becoming—Nothing! 

Such are the schemes of religion offered to a sin-distraught 
world by Divine Revelation and human genius. Each claims 
to bring man back to the Deity from Whom he has wandered ; 
each clothes its teaching in much the same language. But, 
when their teaching is looked into, it is found that, on all the ~ 
principal matters, the two systems are invariably antagonistic. 

There remains but one point more, and we bring our sum- 
mary of the fundamental contradiction between Christianity 
and Neo-Platonism to an end. Philosophy, religion—let it be 
called whichever any one pleases—is the method by which 
man is to be joined to the Most High. Who, then, may be 
saved? Is the celestial blessing for all, or only for some ? 

Christianity answers unhesitatingly, For all. It is true that 
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under the Old Dispensation the LorD chose out one peculiar 
nation, and separated them from the rest of the world, that 
they might guard for Him the sacred deposit of Truth which 
He confided to their care; but not that they might keep it 
for ever to themselves. They were to be His priests to man- 
kind at large; they were to hold the treasure safe until the 
time came for others also to enjoy it, and then they were to 
communicate it to them with generous hand. And, even while 
He called the Israelites to their mighty privileges and gave 
them a special Revelation of Himself; He did not allow the 
Gentiles to remain in absolute darkness: He spoke to them, 
if they had eyes to see and ears to hear, through the varied 
workings of Nature. ‘He left not Himself without witness, 
in that He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.’ He spoke 
_to them through their own conscience; He spoke to them 
through their arts and sciences, and through their grand 
philosophies. It is true that He hardened Pharaoh’s heart, 
and rejected Esau;* but these dread punishments refer only 
to their temporal condition, and nothing is told us of the man’s 
spiritual fate in either case. It is true that, under the New 
Dispensation, the Almighty still observes His method of 
Election; He still chooses out a peculiar people for Himself, 
acting entirely according to His own Divine Will, in no way 
influenced by anything which those whom He elects either 
have done or will do But, if the natural Israel was to dis- 
pense the kingly privileges to mankind in general, still more 





1 Acts 14. 17. 2 Exodus 9, 12, ete. * £.g. Romans 9. 13. 

4 It is, however, an Election immediately and unconditionally to Grace ; 
only mediately and conditionally to Glory. God’s chosen people are called 
and elected into His Church Militant through the Sacrament of Regeneration, 
in such a way that they can have no doubt as to whether or no they have 
received the summons and have been made fit objects for the bestowal of 
the Heavenly Grace. But they must ever be striving and working, that 
they may ‘make’ their ‘calling and election sure’ (2S. Peter 1. 10), into 
His Church Triumphant ; ‘for many are called, but few are chosen’ (S. Matt. 
22, 14). 
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is this the case with the spiritual Israel. The Deity uses 
human means to carry out His mighty ends. He employs 
His Church to spread the knowledge of the Gospel into new 
regions; and, where any branch of Christendom fails to culti- 
vate the missionary spirit, it comes near to being cut off from 
the True Vine and withering. Salvation is for all; and those 
who have been brought into the right way must light up the 
path for those who are still in darkness. No one can possess 
Christ as a piece of private property: each one must share 
the treasure with others, or forfeit it. For God the Son 
became not a Man, but Man. He made Himself the Second 
Adam, the true Head of Redeemed Mankind. And therefore 
He is no respecter of persons: He offers His gifts equally to 
all. ‘There is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor un- 
circumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ 
is all, and in all.’1 | He came ‘to seek and to save that which 
was lost.’2 Since all were lost, He came to seek and to save 
all—the publican and the sinner; but also the scribe and the 
Pharisee, if they would let Him. 

Neo-Platonism, though it does not perhaps categorically 
deny that perfect bliss is offered to all men (since it holds that 
all have emanated from the Supreme, and all have a tendency 
to return to It), yet practically considers that it is within the 
reach of only a favoured few. Since the human intelligence 
must be cultivated to a very high degree before it can be 
united with the Divine Intelligence, what chance is there that 
the majority of men can ever compass their happiness? How 
can those who must toil on day by day, in order to support 
themselves and their families by some humble trade, ever find 
time to educate themselves to the extent necessary to enable 
them to come into close contact with the intelligible world ? 
According to the system of Plotinus and his followers, it seems 
that a man must either be so rich as to have no need to work 





1 Colossians 3. 11. 2 8. Luke 19. 10. 
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for a livelihood, or he must trust entirely to the charity of 
others to supply his wants, if he is to have the leisure requisite 
to enable him to win the good-will of the gods. And, if all 
who are not wealthy are to enter hermitages and live the 
solitary life, how long will the riches of the rest continue ? 
—how long, indeed, will the race be able to keep itself in 
existence? Since the highest blessing of all is to get above 
Intelligence, and, by ecstasy, to be joined to the One (and this 
cannot be attained till the intelligence has been trained to its 
utmost capacity), how can this glorious boon ever be conferred 
on those who cannot go through that training? What, then, 
is the final goal of humanity in general? What have the vast 
majority of men to look forward to? Are they any happier 
in their prospect than the material persons of Valentine? 
Their soul is, indeed, to be reunited at length with the World- 
Soul; but is not that the future portion of even the lower 
animals and the plants? Have they a soul at all, in the 
spiritual sense of the word? Have they an intelligence? Even 
the curse of the Manichaean Eiect, as they ate bread, upon those 
Hearers who (on pain of suffering fearful punishments after 
death) had been compelled to prepare that bread for them, 
seems less cruel than this attempt to reduce the larger part of 
mankind to the level of the birds and beasts; for Manichaeism 
appears at least to have held that, after a series of reincarna- 
tions, the soul of the mere Hearer might be admitted into the 
joys of the Elect while the Alexandrine understanding of 
metempsychosis does not appear to have provided for the 
development of an intelligence in those whom it presumably 
supposed to be originally devoid of it. Remembering Synesius’ 
dogma of the two sources of souls, we must admit that his 
message to the one class of men was a message of uncompro- 
mising condemnation. 





1 The curse was: ‘It was not I who reaped, or ground, or baked thee ; 
may they who did so be reaped, and ground, and baked in their turn !’ 
—Robertson vol. i. p. 195; see also the next few pages. 
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On this point Neo-Platonism is as unlike Christianity as 
on all the others. It holds that perfect Goodness desires 
to raise men to Itself, but only those who are akin to It, 
only those who possess a pure and enlightened intelligence. 
The rest are so far removed from It, that It can do nothing 
for them. In fact, God is not in man, except man himself 
be conscious of the Divine Presence. The Alexandrines 
could understand the thought of man seeking for God, but 
not the thought of God seeking for man. The parable of 
the Prodigal Son would appear natural to them, if they 
were acquainted with it; but they would have considered 
the parables of the Lost Sheep and the Lost Piece of Silver 
fantastic. 

While Christianity proclaims that all men are brothers, 
all equal in the sight of the Creator, and that, therefore, 
none can save himself except by trying to save others— 
that self-sacrifice is the law of life—Neo-Platonism divides 
men into the philosophic few and the unphilosophic many, 
and tends to a Pharisaical self-satisfaction and deprecia- 
tion. of others, together with a mere selfish desire to save 
oneself. | 

Thus the two systems are opposed in: what they teach 
as to the Divine Trinity and Its Hypostases; the Creation ; 
the nature of Man; his Fall; his Restoration and the means 
by which it is effected; Providence; the kind of life at which 
man is to aim; the Destiny marked out for him; and the 
sense in which it may be said that Salvation is offered to 
all. In speaking on these matters, they often use similar 
language, but their meanings are always different. : 





1 *Les néoplatoniciens comme les chrétiens parlent de Trinité, de chute, 
de relévement et d’union avec Dieu; mais les mots seuls se ressemblent 
. La Trinité néoplatonicienne . . . est une simple construction dialectique 
plsede dans le vide qu’elle ne eninltt pas et dans le néant qu’elle ne 
parvient pas 4 animer . . . Si l’école parle de chute comme l’Evangile, cette 
chute pour elle n’est pas une déviation de la volonté, elle consiste unique- 
ment dans la descente des 4mes dans le monde de la matiére . . . Quant 
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Yet these are the two schemes of philosophy which, 
mutually exclusive as they are, Synesius appears, by some 
strange process of eclecticism, to have reconciled to his 
own satisfaction. He was not an accurate thinker; and, 
though his speculations are sometimes rather bold, it does 
not seem that he was a deep one. It is improbable that he 
ever saw very clearly the logical trend of Neo-Platonism. 
He felt it an influence for good in his own life; and did not 
realise that in his own personal character he had an example 
of the true nature of man, in which the intelligence (though 
it must, indeed, guide the affections) is not by itself so noble 
as they are when it controls them. He wished to do his 
duty in life; and, according to his ability, he did it, not allow- 
ing himself to be carried into the errors of practice into 
which, logically, he should have fallen. . Christian doctrine, 
as far as his extant writings show, he never thoroughly 
grasped. Doubtless the similarity of language used by both 
Hellenes and Christians impressed him, and he was gradually 
led to perceive that the Religion of the Incarnation taught the 
worship of the One True God in a clearer way than did 
Neo-Platonism—without his observing that it taught it in 
an altogether different manner. He came to allow that 
Christianity was a higher form of Philosophy than the system 
of Plotinus, and passed into his new life slowly, and without 
ever ing any actual breach with his earlier ways of 
thought. He accepted the Incarnation, though he seems to 
have had a very slight grasp of its full significance, and may 
perhaps have given it a more or less figurative explanation. 
No doubt, in the same way he yielded assent;to the other 
doctrines (or most of them) of the Church which are utterly 
opposed to the Alexandrine method, so that, outwardly, he 





an relévement . . . le néoplatonisme le fait dépendre . - . de ’homme seul 
livré 4 luicméme . . . Le néoplatonisme, par l’ascétisme et l’extase, veut 
amener l’homme a l’anéantissement’ (De Pressensé, vol. ii. pp. 60, sqq.). 

1 See pp. 279, sq. 
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would appear to those who casually met him much as other 
Christians. But it is more than doubtful whether he ever 
held all these doctrines in a Catholic sense. There was no dis- 
honesty, no conscious deceit, about him; but, while his public 
teaching was probably, on the whole, of an orthodox nature, - 
his own private esoteric belief seems to have been no more, 
at any time, than a Christianised Neo-Platonism. At its 
best, it gives us the impression of a patchwork of the two 
religions. It is neither Christianity nor Neo-Platonism ; 
strictly speaking, it is an incongruous compound of both: 
it is Synesianism. 

It is necessary to insist upon the radical difference between 
the two Schools, and the consequent impossibility of uniting 
them without completely altering their peculiar characters, 
because these facts are not always recognised. Even so pro- 
found a thinker as Vacherot has overlooked them. He speaks 
of the two systems as varying developments of the same funda- 
mental conception. Both, he says, aim at fusing in one the 
wisdom of East and West, and the chief cause of their 
diversity is that in Neo-Platonism the Western influence 
prevails: in Christianity, the Eastern. 

It is possible that the Oriental element may be the stronger 
in the Catholic body of dogma, since almost all the greatest 
theologians of the Early Church belonged to the eastern 
division of the Empire, and it was within its confines that all 
the Gicumenical Councils were held. But surely Orientalism 
prevailed in the School of Alexandria? It founded itself on 
Plato, doubtless, and set Aristotle in the post of honour 
next to him; but what it most appreciated in Plato was 
the side on which he came nearest to the mysticism of the 
East; and the doctrine of emanation is a purely Oriental 
notion. 

It may be admitted that, to some extent, Vacherot is right, 
In a merely human aspect, the two systems do both start 
from man’s consciousness that somehow he has been separated 
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from his true happiness, and man’s longing to find a means 
of returning to it (though we are at a loss to understand how 
he can perceive any other close relation between them in 
their inmost selves). But it is singular that he only looks 
at the human side. It is a startling fact that in a work 
containing some fifteen hundred pages’ or more, in several 
parts of which the philosophy of various Christian writers 
is dealt with at considerable length—a work written by one 
- who professes the deepest admiration for Christianity, and 
who, we should suppose, cannot call himself other than a 
convinced Christian—we do not remember to have noticed 
the slightest hint of any supernatural origin for the Catholic 
Church. Vacherot never speaks a word against the universal 
belief of Christians that a special Revelation has been given 
to them. He does not say that he does not hold the belief 
himself; but the whole style of his able Histoire Critique de 
PEcole d’ Alexandrie leads one to suppose that he does not 
hold it; for he silently ignores the subject of Revelation! 
Throughout he treats Christianity as he treats Neo-Platonism : 
as an eclectic system worked out by gifted thinkers, who 
have taken all that is best in the thought of the past and 
made it into a harmonious scheme of their own. But he 
maintains that the theologians of the Church have accom- 
plished their task vastly better than the others; that, while 
Neo-Platonism is full of inconsistencies, Christianity is 
perfectly coherent and leaves no gaps anywhere. We accept 
this latter view, because we are convinced of the Incarnation 
and the Descent of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles; but 
how any one, who is not convinced of these, can be entirely 
satisfied to accept it, we do not see. If Christianity be only 
human, is it safe—with the ruins of all the great philosophies 
of the past before-our eyes—to declare that 7¢ can never 
vanish away, to make room for something yet more perfect ? 
Vacherot carries the theory of development to an unheard-of 
excess. He states that primitive Christianity was hardly 
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different from Judaism, and did not believe in the actual 
Divinity of the Son and the Spirit! He considers the dogma 
of the Holy Trinity to be due to the influence of Greek 
(Pagan!) thought, after the Church had to some extent 
emancipated herself from Eastern methods. The first 
Christians, he tells us, regarded the dogma as a return to 
polytheism; and it was the genius of such men as Clement, 
Origen, and §. Athanasius which gradually succeeded in 
making it an article of the Creed.2 He gives, in fact, what 
would probably be a most accurate and scientific account 
of the intellectual expansion of Christianity, if it were a 
simply human philosophy; but assuredly it is an account 
that no orthodox Christian will for a moment accept. He 
speaks of the explicit declaration of what had before been 
held implicitly, as if it were the actual invention of something 
new. He is well answered by a learned fellow-countryman 
of his own, who points out, in a spirit with which every 
Christian must agree, that the Gospel is from Heaven’ i our 
religion is based on Revelation.* 





1 ‘Le Christianisme primitif accepta la théologie juive sans y rien changer. 
Il conserva la triple conception de Dieu, du Verbe et de l’Esprit saint, en y 
ajoutant seulement l’incarnation du Verbe divin en Jésus-Christ, et la com- 
munication spéciale de l’Esprit saint 4 son Kglise . . . Ni le Verbe ni 
l’Esprit n’étaient Dieu méme (vol. i. pp. 297, sq.). 

2 « Jamais les Chrétiens de la Judée ne purent comprendre cette profonde 
doctrine d’un Dieu en trois personnes, dont chacune posséde au méme titre 
et au méme degré la nature divine ; ils s’en tinrent au Dieu de Moise, et ne 
voulurent voir dans le Fils et le Saint-Esprit que de simples organes de la 
puissance de Dieu. Le dogme de la Trinité leur sembla un retour au 
polythéisme . . . Le berceau du dogme de la Trinité est une ville greeque, 
et le héros de cette grande polémique qui aboutit au symbole de Nicée est 
un Alexandrin. Athanase finit ’ceuvre commencée par d’autres Alexandrins, 
saint Clément, Origéne. Ce ean symbole résume toute la théologie orientale 
et toute la Shpologie grecque’ (zbid. p. 299). 

3 «T/Evangile n’a point péniblement amassé son trésor; il n’est pas vrai 
‘< qu il se soit assimilé la science de toutes les écoles pour la convertir en sa 
propre substance!” Il a apporté sa doctrine du ciel, sans étre obligé dela 
mendier a la terre, et c’est ce qui luiimprime cette unité vivante qui manquera 
toujours aux fusions artificielles composées d’éléments hétérogénes’ (De 
Pressensé, vol. ii. p. 59). 
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Is it not his having left Revelation out of sight which has 
caused Vacherot to make the strange mistake of regarding 
Christianity and Neo-Platonism as variants of the same 
tendency? He observes that they both offer to lead man to 
his true welfare ; that they both use much the same language ; 
that the learning of Alexandria plays a prominent part in 
enabling each fully to express itself: and, somehow, he comes 
to the conclusion that they are both practically the same 
thing, in an imperfect and a perfect stage. 

We have seen that Neo-Platonism is icrescabalatie with 
Catholic dogma. But what is it in itself? Its principal 
exponents regarded it as greatly superior to Christianity; 
Ammonius even left the Church, in order to set it on foot. 
What, then, did they find so attractive in it? How much 
does it satisfy the human heart and intellect ? 

To the heart it says nothing at all; it leaves it on one side 
as unworthy of consideration. It devotes itself to the en- 
lightenment of the intellect. What is the result of its work 
on behalf of this part of man’s nature ? 

It has one very great merit. It has accounted for the 
connection of the finite and the Infinite, the individual and 
the Universal, in a far completer way than any of the philo- - 
sophies which preceded it. Plotinus and his School have 
joined all together as links in one immense chain. At its 
highest point is the Supreme God; at its lowest, formless 
Matter. Even the humblest of created things is united to 
the First Cause; for all existence has proceeded from It by 
way of emanation. With the best masters of this School, 
dualism is nearly, if not quite, eliminated (Synesius has, to a 
considerable extent, fallen back under its dominion), for every- 
thing, Evil included, may be at: last traced back to the One. 

The excellence of the conclusion is due to the excellence 
of the method. Neo-Platonism is never content merely to 
accept facts as they are; so long as their complexity remains, 
it feels that it has not discovered their cause. It insists on 
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analysing everything into the elements of which it is 
composed. 

But the School of Alexandria has great faults, all owing 
to the fact that it forgets the rule of the golden mean. The 
method of analysis is admirable; it is the only true philo- 
sophical method; but it must not be pushed to an extremity. 
Reason must, undoubtedly, be employed, and employed to the 
full in all our researches; but it must not be stretched till 
it breaks. We must reason from our experience; we cannot 
go beyond it, on pain of falling into contradictions. This is 
where the Alexandrines have erred. So far from despising 
experience, they have made use of it up to the point beyond 
which it has been unable to go. But, feeling that they had 
not yet attained the object of their search, they have then 
bidden farewell to experience, and attempted to soar above 
it in a region where speculation has nothing to guide it. 
They have wandered into a world of phantoms and imagina- 
tions as unlike the phenomena of the sensible world (which 
Neo-Platonism holds to be their outward expression) as any- 
thing can well be. 

They have made a skilful and scientific analysis of human 
- nature; they have seen that, while it consists of material 
and immaterial, the immaterial itself can be resolved into 
different parts. The lowest of these is the vivifying principle 
(the sowl); higher than this is the spiritual principle (the 
intelligence); and beyond this again is the principle of in- 
dividuality (the wnity). So far they have been reasoning 
from experience, and their conclusions are valid. But now 
they desert experience and reach an abstraction. Disregarding 
the fact that these three immaterial elements are always found 
indissolubly united with each other and with the material 
element in the single personality of the man, they proceed 
to make of each a separate entity to itself. Enamoured of 
unity for its own sake, they are by no means satisfied with 
so complex a unit as that manifested in man. ‘No, they 
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say, ‘if we are to trace man back to his source, we cannot 
leave him in this state.’ Instead of considering these elements 
as necessarily combined in humanity (though /ogically separ- 
able one from another), they fancy that they can be separated 
in actual reality. Thus they make of each of the three a 
complete thing in itself; and of each, the principle of the 
one which comes below it. The body proceeds from the 
higher unit of the soul; the soul, from the superior unit of 
the intelligence; the intelligence, from the actual unity. 
They do not mean that there is any distinction in point of 
time between the immaterial component parts of man; but 
simply that that is the scientific order in which human nature 
is built up. 

But this whole idea is contrary to experience. What is a 
unity, apart from the one being of which it is merely a 
condition of existence? What is an intelligence, apart from 
the soul (or principle of life)? What is a soul (in the 
Alexandrine sense), when it does not express itself in a 
living being? Pure abstractions, and nothing else. 

Since human Reason (unilluminated by Divine Revelation) 
must argue first up from man to God and then down again 
from God to man and the rest of creation, we are obliged, 
in examining Neo-Platonism, to proceed in the same way. 
Coming, then, to the Alexandrine doctrine of the Deity, we 
find the same radical defect, pushed still farther, as in the 
Alexandrine doctrine of man. 

What is the Supreme God? The Unity of unities, the 
most abstract of all abstractions,a Being (It is not really a 
Being, since It is not; but there is no more accurate word 
that one can use) that has no qualities; about which one 
can know nothing whatever, since It does not even exist. 
The true Object of worship is Nothingness! 

_ What is the Divine Intelligence? A Being which is not 
alive, since it is superior to the Principle of all life. And 
yet, though it does not live, it thinks! 
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We are in the midst of contradictions and conceptions 
which cannot be realised, till we reach the Divine Souwl. 
Here, at last, we have something conceivable, the Spirit of 
Life. But then this is only the third God, and quite inferior — 
to the former two. It is not till we come to the lowest part 
of the intelligible world that Neo-Platonism gives us anything 
of which the human intellect can form the slightest idea. 
Above that, everything is not only superior to, but contra- 
dictory of, our reasoning powers. | 

All things come forth from the Supreme by a series of 
emanations. But how can existence emanate from non- 
existence, where there is no exterior Force to create it? The 
thought cannot be entertained; it is simply a fancy, not a 
rational statement. | ; 

As for Creation, in the strict sense of the term, there is 
no room for it in Neo-Platonism. Hmanation is the invariable 
rule; the sensible world is as true an emanation from the 
World-Soul as is the World-Soul from the Intelligence. But 
in what way does our Reason help us to understand the 
thought of Spirit naturally and necessarily. expressing itself 
in the outward shape of Matter? We cannot grasp the 
relation of the two. There is nothing within the range of 
our experience which inclines us to believe that the World- 
Soul can develop itself into the World, or the human soul 
develop itself into the human body. We admit that, some- 
how, there must be a Vital Principle inhabiting the universe, 
just as we know that there is a vital principle in all living 
bodies on earth; but Reason never hints to. us that Life can 
be materialised. It vivifies Matter, we see; but we have no 
ground for assuming that the two things are really one, 
looked at from the interior and from the exterior. 

When we come to the doctrine that the individual soul 
was perfect (so far as the individual can be perfect) when 
it dwelled originally in the World-Soul, and that it is its 
association with the body which makes man an imperfect 
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being, we meet with another contradiction to experience. 
The soul (the principle of life), as we know it, is altogether 
inseparable from the body; with this latter it is born, it 
lives, it grows, it dies. It begins imperfect, and strives 
slowly towards perfection. The vital principle is a mere 
germ in the embryo; it is more developed in the infant; it 
reaches its highest point in the mature human being; and, 
when he dies, surely the vital principle dies with him? 
Else, why does he die? And whither has the vital principle 
gone? It is no longer anything but an imagination. 

The whole Alexandrine theory of simplicity as perfection 
and variety as imperfection is radically vicious. A study of 
Nature teaches us that it actually reverses the truth. The 
lower one goes, the simpler the objects which one meets; the 
higher one mounts, the more complex do they become. In 
the mineral kingdom there is mere substance; above this is 
the vegetable kingdom, in which the substance has a life 
of its own and is capable of growth; gradually we rise into 
the animal kingdom, and find the creature possessed of the 
powers of sensation and locomotion. At last, when we reach 
man, we observe the most complex of all earthly beings, who 
adds to the possessions of the lower creatures the gifts of 
Reason, and Will, and Personality, and even a spiritual nature 
which lifts him above the sensible world altogether. Arguing 
from the analogy of all creation, we should expect to learn 
that the Deity, as the highest of all things, is also the most 
complex. And such, Christianity tells us, is the case; for, 
in the perfect Unity of His Essence, He is a Trinity of 
Persons. 

Looked at from another point of view, unity does, it is 
true, become more intense the farther one goes upward in the 
scale of existence. An invertebrate animal may be divided 
without losing its life; apparently without suffering any 
particular inconvenience. The severed parts will sometimes 
form into new creatures, each with a distinct life of its own. 

1 
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A vertebrate animal cannot be treated so. Some parts may’ 
be separated from it; but, even if the animal itself continues 
to live, those parts die when they are cut off from the source 
of its vital existence. And it is only to some extent that 
it can be dealt with even in this manner. After a certain 
point, such treatment must kill it. It is not divisible after 
. the fashion of the lower animal; it has a truer unity. When 
we come to man, we discover a higher unity still than in 
the vertebrate irrational animals. These latter follow out 
all their various instincts as they arise; but man—at least, 
in so far as he at all surpasses the other animals—makes 
all his instincts subservient to his will. Man, as man, is 
more one than the creatures below him; the higher irrational 
creatures are more one than the lower. Thus Reason leads us 
to conclude that in some sense—whether or no we can grasp 
it—the Deity is more One than any creature. The Alex- 
andrines, therefore, are logically correct in regarding the: 
Supreme as the completest possible Unity; but they are 
empirically wrong in their interpretation of this Unity. The 
ideal Unity is not absolute Simplicity; on the contrary, all 
experience teaches that it is the widest Complexity. There 
is not the slightest difficulty in accounting for creation on 
the Christian hypothesis as to the nature of God; on the 
theory of the School of Alexandria, it remains utterly un- 
thinkable. 

All things, says Neo-Platonism, tend to return to their 
source. Granted; the First Cause is also the Final Cause. 
‘Of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things.’ But 
does not this, on Alexandrine principles, lead to a fourfold 
separation of the elements of which man is composed? Must 
not his body be left alone in the sensible world; his sowl 
return to the World-Soul; his intelligence to the Divine Zntelli- 
gence; his wnity to the One? And then where is the man? 





1 Romans 11. 36. 
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If the noblest part of him can be absorbed into the One, so 
that it is altogether in It (we must overlook, for the moment, 
the fact that it cannot Je in It at all), is not man really 
superior to the World-Soul, and even to the Divine Jntelligence ? 
In adoring them, is he not adoring things beneath himself ? 

If Evil comes from Matter, and Matter is the lowest emana- 
tion of the One, Evil is derived from perfect Goodness, Since 
Matter is, in some degree, found everywhere but in the One, 
Evil is manifest, to some extent, everywhere but in the highest 
form of Divine Perfection. Evil is, in fact, only a lesser Good, 
just as darkness is a lesser light. Therefore there is really no 
such thing as Evil; it is nothing but a relative term. We 
have here simply a daring paradox. The mind of man can 
never be persuaded that cruelty, and selfishness, and dishonesty, 
are only gentleness, and self-sacrifice, and honesty, in a lesser 
degree. Good and Evil are mutually contradictory (even 
though they may, and do, subsist in the same human char- 
acter), and all possible refinements of ingenuity can never 
persuade the human understanding that they are the same 
thing at their base. 

The faultiness of the metaphysics of the Alexandrines 
injures their ethical system. Like Christianity, like every 
other philosophy which has a genuine claim to respect, Neo- 
Platonism demands that man shall follow out his true destiny 
by aiming ever upwards towards the ideal Good.. But what is 
this School’s notion of the ideal Good? Not virtue, not right- 
eousness, not any moral quality, but abstract, mathematical 
unity. Man must, indeed, cultivate virtue; but only as a 
means to an end. Above righteousness stands knowledge 
above knowledge, ecstasy. Without being virtuous, man can 
never attain his object; but his task is to rise altogether 
beyond virtue, and, till he has done that, he is far from his 
goal. He must be holy, in order that his understanding may 
‘be clear ; and, when he has trained his understanding to the 
highest possible point, he throws down the ladder by which 
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he has climbed, and plunges into unconsciousness and nothing- 
ness. Practical goodness is less admirable than intellectual 
contemplation ; intellectual contemplation is inferior to a 
mental and moral suicide. Certainly Neo-Platonism does not 
do much to show humanity the true beauty of holiness! 

But what does Plotinus mean by insisting on the cultiva- 
tion of virtue (even though it be merely as a means to 
eventual unification)? How is virtue possible in his view ? 
There can be no morality apart from freedom of choice (at 
least as human beings understand morality); and he leaves 
no room for such freedom anywhere. The Deity Himself, he 
holds, is by His very nature constrained to create. He does 
not will to do so; if He did not create, He would cease to be 
God. Each existing thing has more of evil, and less of good, 
in proportion to the relative distance at which it stands from 
the One. Each soul receives its peculiar character from the 
Creator, as actors receive their parts from the author of a 
drama. Plotinus, and after him Synesius,2 may attempt to 
maintain that the soul may play its part well or ill; but the 
notion is illogical. Its very existence is an evil; the way in 
which it lives is predestined for it; it is nothing but an 
animated machine. How can it do otherwise than conduct 
itself in the manner to which it is forced ? . 

Still, obliged as we are to evil, we need not feel much 
trouble at the fact, says Plotinus; for what is bad for the 





» ‘ All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely ayer ae 
seems rather a favourite idea with the Neo-Platonists.. Synesius expresses 
it in On Providence, 1. 13, and alludes to the theatre in On Kingship, 3, 
and On Providence, 1. 15 (twice) and 2. 8; Proclus used similar language: 
(see Vacherot, vol. ii, p. 267); and Palladas, a contemporary of Synesius 
(we do not know that he was a Neo-Platonist, but he belonged to Alexandria), 
has left an epigram, which runs :-— 

Beqvh mas 6 Blos, kat malyyiov" 7) die mative; 
THY crovdny pmeTabels, 7) Pepe-Tas ddvvas. 


Cp. also Isidore, Bpp. 5. 244. 
2 On Providence, 1. 13. 
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individual is ‘yet good for the universe. This last is a great 
harmony,' made up of all sorts of sounds. The good and the 
bad are led to act in opposite ways, but the resultant effect 
is good. Evil in the world is mixed with good ;? and, besides, 
evil is nothing worse than the privation of good; in fact, it is 
really good in its lowest form. 

Such is the failure of Neo-Platonism. The enthusiasm of 
a Plotinus, the organising skill of a Porphyry, the erudition 
of a Proclus, have left us nothing more helpful than this. 
Such is the end of the attempt to fuse all former philosophies 
and religions in one complete whole. _ A theology which 
exalts a non-existent God; a psychology which reduces man 
to a phantom; an ethical system which puts thought above 
action; a gospel which is addressed only to the privileged 
few—this is the last word of the final development of Greek 
wisdom. It is strange to think that Porphyry should have 
turned from the teaching of Origen to that of Plotinus; it is 
strange that Synesius’ attachment to Neo-Platonism should 
have kept him so long outside the Church. And yet—how- 
ever it may have been with others who acted like them—the 
wonder is, perhaps, not really so great in either of the two 
cases. Deeply spiritual, loftily Christian as was Origen in 
himself, his philosophy was not that of genuine Catholicity. 
It was practically Neo-Platonism grafted by some remarkable 
process on the Faith of the Gospel; for it will not be forgotten 
that the Christian and Hellenic Schools of Alexandria pro- 
ceeded on very similar lines, the expanded and altered 
Platonism played almost the same part in both. As regards 
Synesius, it seems plain that, till he was close on-forty, he 
came in contact with few Christians. In his own country he 
felt himself isolated in his philosophical studies. Probably 
he there saw Christianity hardly at all in a learned or scien- 
_ tific form. His fondness for study and his love of antiquity 





1 Cp. On Dreams, 2; Hymn 3. 341. 2 Cp. On Providence, 2. 7. 
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would naturally draw him much closer to the Neo-Platonism 
which had thrown its shield before the impotent ancient 
culture, and was trying to defend it against the vigorous 
attacks of the new religion. It would be a long time before 
he could grasp the unforeseen fact that the worship maintained 
by country prelates and unlettered monks enshrined a truer 
and more coherent explanation of the relation between God 
and man, between the worlds intelligible and sensible, than 
anything which the gifted Hypatia had ever been able to 
teach him. 

And now it was war to the death between Christianity and 
Neo-Platonism as distinct systems. The struggle ended, as 
we have seen,! in the closing of the schools at Athens, which 
destroyed the once powerful body that for over three hundred 
years had been a formidable rival to the Kingdom of God. 
Though Neo-Platonism might first despise Christianity as a 
vulgar, unlearned superstition, and then wish either to crush 
it or—if this could not be done—make terms with it, the 
vitality and the aggressiveness of the latter made all this 
impossible. The Giants’ attempt to scale Olympus was 
brought to nought; the greatest scheme invented by man’s 
unaided genius to reach the Unknown ended in hopeless 
abstractions; till at last Neo-Platonism, ‘tired equally of 
seeking and of speaking, fairly lay down and died’? And 
over its ruin rose the Church into greater prominence than 
ever; for she had conquered polytheism; she had taken for 
her own use all that is best in. philosophy. She showed her- 
self as the guardian of the universal religion, the world-wide 
Wisdom; for she was founded upon the Rock, and the gates of 
Hades should never utterly prevail against her. She lived 
among men, her work was with humanity; but her Head was 
in Heaven, and she owed her life to the Indwelling of the true 
World-Soul, the Holy Ghost, the LorpD, and the Life-Giver. 





1 p. 60. 2 Kingsley, H. L., p. 85. 3 See S. Matt. 16. 18. 
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To Synesius, before (even to a considerable extent after) his 
conversion, philosophy is the best of all things, the one thing 
which, beyond all others, raises man above the commonplace 
routine of everyday life, the sordid pleasures, the contemptible 
ambitions of the apparently soulless mob. And surely he is 
right. He has not much light; but, in the degree in which 
he possesses it, he is striving to walk in the light. He gives 
us some very good moral teaching. The virtue of an action 
is in its motive.t Obedience to a superior is more blessed 
than governing an inferior; for (we may admit that the 
reason is rather selfishly expressed), while in the former case 
one is drawing excellence into one, in the latter one is giving 
it out.2 Truthfulness commends itself. ‘Even now speech 
stands in no need of a city, in order to enable it to speak with 
freedom and confidence before an Emperor. For truthfulness 
is the noility of words, and no word which was more shame- 
ful has ever gained in glory on account of the place in which 
it was spoken.’* Prosperity demands congratulation, but does 
not deserve praise; for there is no moral worth in it. It may 
be the result of virtue, but never its cause. Persons who do 
not possess intelligence and practical wisdom are better with- 
out external privileges than with them; for they are then less 
able to do wrong, as their incapacity can find no outlet into 
active operation, These external privileges are merely ‘ instru- 
mental,’ and, therefore, quite as capable of ministering to vice 
as to virtue.® 

But, though Synesius—like all the well-known philosophers 
of this School—can give good advice, and practises what he 
preaches, so far as honestly to strive after a pure, unselfish, 
life, the Alexandrine method, rigidly followed out, not only 





1 Ep. 146. 2 On Providence, 1. 9. 
3 On Kingship, 2. Cp. Ep. 153. We are reminded here of 8. Gregory 
the Great’s words to 8. Augustine of Canterbury: ‘Non enim pro locis res, 
- sed pro bonis rebus loca amanda sunt.’ 
4 On Kingship, 3. Cp. On Providence, 1. 13. 
On Kingship, 4. 
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assigns virtue a place inferior to that which it gives to know- 
ledge, but even makes virtue impossible by denying the reality 
of human free-will. 

Intensely logical, as a rule, in their reasoning, the Neo- 
Platonists, happily, are less logical in their lives; and the 
inaccuracy makes them all the nobler and more attractive. 
For their system, if persisted in, must inevitably be opposed 
to the Gospel; if observed with perfect consistency, it cannot 
do otherwise than encourage its votaries to wrap themselves 
up in the cloak of their own fancied excellence, and leave 
the ignorant multitude to their fate. Fortunately, however, 
though completely exclusive in theory, they often, in actual 
fact, had a kindly feeling for those whom they considered 
quite incapable of ever appreciating the dignity of sacred 
philosophy. 

Though Neo-Platonism is utterly opposed to Christianity, 
it is none the less quite possible that, like the Divine Mosaic 
Law, like many another merely human scheme of doctrine, 
it might become a pedagogue to bring men unto Christ. For 
all its proud self-confidence, for all its fancy as to its being 
itself the truest kind of wisdom, it might unwittingly lead 
them forward to the True Wisdom, the Religion of the Incar- 
nation. Such an office it fulfilled for our author, and, probably, 
for some of his friends.2 Even when he still imagines himself 
a convinced and definite Platonist, when he still considers 
mankind at large to be unfit to receive a revelation from 
above, when he still glorifies the understanding at the expense 
of the affections, he is coming to see that the ideal bishop is 
a finer character than even the ideal sage. ‘Having set upon 
myself a light load, philosophy,’ he writes, ‘I think that I 
have carried it well up to the present. But, receiving praise 
from some persons for appearing not to have failed entirely in 
this pursuit, I am deemed worthy of greater things by those 





1 See Galatians 3. 24. 2 See ch. xi. 
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who are not able to discern the fitness of a soul. I fear that, 
if I grow vain and accept the honour, I may fail in both, by © 
neglecting the one while not attaining to the dignity of the 
other. He loves and reverences philosophy; he is repelled 
by much which he thinks earthly and legendary in popular 
Christianity. But he hopes that it may, after all, be more 
philosophical in its essence than he has hitherto perceived. 
The Pagan mythology is in itself quite absurd; yet how 
marvellous a wealth of Divine Truth lies beneath it! Is the 
resurrection of the body, is the eventual destruction of the 
‘present heaven and earth, a more fanciful notion than many 
of the tales which Homer sets forth? May there not be a 
deep esoteric teaching to be found in this new religion by 
those who will take the trouble to study it scientifically? Is 
popular Christianity necessarily Christianity in its real form 7 
May not the sage be able to learn from it even a more Godlike 
wisdom than that which was taught by Plato and Aristotle, 
by Plotinus and Hypatia ? 

He will not disguise his convictions ; he will give no one 
the least ground for saying that he secured admission to 
the episcopate by underhand means. But, if the revered 
Theophilus insists on his consecration, he is prepared to 
accept the fact as a proof that it is God Himself who is 
calling him into closer communion with the intelligible 
world: he is prepared to believe that as a Christian bishop 
he may be able to reach to loftier heights in his search after 
the adorable Divine Wisdom than. ever he has been able to 
do as a Pagan philosopher. Only, he prays most earnestly 
that this momentous step may be taken under propitious cir- 
cumstances: that He, Who has brought him into this position, 
may watch over him and protect him in it.? 





1 Bp. 105. 2 Epp. 11, 95, 105. Cp. Ep. 57. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MAN OF SCIENCE 


THE system of Neo-Platonism was so comprehensive, and, in 
spite of its depreciation of Matter, bound the whole universe, 
the worlds intelligible and sensible, so closely together, that 
its adherents might readily look on any science whatever as 
coming within the scope of philosophy. The wise man of 
that School, so far from being merely a metaphysician, was, 
properly speaking, a preacher of religion, one who recognised 
every existing thing as standing in a real, even if distant, 
relation to the First Cause, and who therefore held that every 
division of learning could be included in the general term 
‘Philosophy.’ Each section might do its own part in guiding 
man to a knowledge of, and ultimate union with, the Divine 
Intelligence, and so lead towards his absorption in the One; 
and consequently each should be reckoned as a branch of 
religion. : 

Closely connected with his devotion to philosophical specu- 
lation is Synesius’ interest in scientific research. Hypatia, as 
we have seen,’ lectured on a considerable variety of subjects ; 
and it is not likely that, with his taste for study and his 
enthusiasm for his instructress, he should have been often 
missing from his place among her audience when she was at 
work. It is probable that she taught him most of the sciences 
popular in Alexandria. 

As a pure philosopher, he may have repaid the pains which 
she took on him; he would not have repaid those of a great 
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teacher. But in another line he seems to have been a pupil 
of whom she may well have been proud. What was the 
precise rank held by him among the scientific men of his day, 
we have no means of judging. We are inclined to think that 
it was a high one, but cannot say so with certainty. There 
are not very many allusions to such matters in his extant 
works—quite enough to show that he was genuinely interested 
in them, and even to suggest that he had considerable inventive 
genius, but not enough to enable one to discover the exact 
degree of success to which he attained. 

An indubitable Alexandrine, a true disciple of Hypatia, 
he was not content to devote himself to mastering any one 
individual science. He was determined to know something 
(it is likely that he knew much) of several sciences. 

‘Miss Gardner remarks incidentally that in the time of 
Herodotus medicine was studied with great success at Cyrene, 
and that it was one of the subjects for which the Museum at 
Alexandria was famous.2 One cannot, of course, attach much 
importance in this connection to the earlier fact, or affect to 
consider it probable that our author’s native town continued 
to be noted in this line for the eight and a-half centuries or 
‘so which elapsed between Herodotus and him. But Synesius’ 
medical knowledge and the ancient reputation of his ancestors 
form an interesting coincidence. The later fact appears to 
have a real significance. 

It is true that, when he went to Egypt, the Musewm was in 
its decline. Hypatia’s father Theon was, however, a member 
of it.’ He is simply known as a mathematician, but, if one 
remembers the intense love of learning characteristic of the 
best type of society in Alexandria, one feels it quite natural 





1p. 8. Herodotus says (3. 131) that in the time of Democedes and 
Polycrates the physicians of Cyrene were considered second only to those of 
Croton. This would be about a generation earlier than the historian’s birth. 
We do not know of any other passage in which he refers to the matter. 
Pindar, Pythians, 4. 270. and 5. 63, sqq., should be compared. 2 p. 14. 
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to believe that he was also well versed in the other of the two 
branches of science specially cultivated by the institution to 
which he belonged. Oddly enough, Synesius never names 
Theon (unless we accept the highly improbable view of Volk- 
mann ! that, for some occult reason, in writing plain prose he 
calls him ‘Theotecnus’*); but it is scarce possible that he 
can have been unacquainted with the father of Hypatia. 
May he not, quite probably, have studied medicine under 
him, if not under his daughter ? 

Our author appears to have had far more than a mere 
smattering of medical learning. Certainly he was attracted 
by the science. Speaking of Achilles, he says, that—as the 
son of a goddess and therefore naturally disposed towards 
everything good—he had, while still young, shown a desire 
for wisdom by applying himself, in some degree, to medicine 
and art.2 The statement is useful as showing that Synesius 
himself had a sympathetic regard for both. 

Persons who know very little of these things may refer to 
them occasionally, without making men suspect, anything 
more, in their case, than the wish to make use of ‘a suitable 
illustration. But Synesius speaks of them in a way which 
hardly allows one to be satisfied with fancying that he is quite 
in the position of the ordinary layman. His medical examples 
are not numerous, but they are (and the fact is almost as 
much in favour of the idea that he was well informed on this 
point) to be found in several of his writings, works of very 
various characters ; they occur amongst others in the On King- 
ship, On Dreams, Panegyric on Baldness, and some of the 
Letters. The amusing Hp. 120, the theme of which might be 
said to be ‘My letter is meant as an emetic,’ is given else- 
where. Hyp. 115, addressed to the physician Theodore, bids 
him remember Hippocrates’ aphorism ‘Want is the Mother 





. 1 *Unter Theoteknos ist wohl Theon, Hypatia’s Vater, zu verstehen.’ 


(p. 89, note *). 
2 Epp. 4, 16. 3 Panegyric on Baldness, 17. $y, “302. 
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of Health.’! Lapatz takes the opening words to mean ‘ Modera- 
‘tion in eating is a necessary virtue.’2 We should prefer to 
render them, ‘Scarcity of food is a blessing forced on one by 
necessity.’ Theodore’s circumstances are unknown. If he 
was inclined to high living, an exhortation to a temperate 
form of diet might be quite appropriate; but such an exhor- 
tation, so expressed, seems rather commonplace for Synesius. 
If for some reason his friend was in want, one can imagine the 
_worthy philosopher telling him in a bantering spirit that it 
was all for the best (though one may be quite sure that he 
would never say such a thing to one who was in real diffi- 
culties, without'taking means to remove them). 

In Zp. 153, the capacity for transcendental truth possessed 
by those who have real intelligence is (somewhat weirdly) 
illustrated by the supposed condition of epileptic subjects. 
The passage is obscure, and we have not been able to satisfy 
ourselves with any translation; but think that Lapatz’s some- 
what free rendering gives the meaning fairly enough.? The 
exaet interpretation, however, is of no special importance so 
far as regards our present object, which is to mark the medical 
allusions in Synesius. 

Turning to the On Kingship, we find these expressions: 
‘Certain parts of the realm are inflamed, as those of a body 
when foreign substances cannot blend with it into a healthy 





1 Tt runs as follows: ’Aya0dv dvayxaiov 7 ddvyoorrla. Hy Erepos pév dv tis 
Kai oxwwere* col dé od Oéuis “Immoxpdrny aixodvri, ds ddopi{wr rhy evdeav ey 
byelas elvac wntépa. The quotation from Hippocrates is also given in Isidore, 
Epp. 5. 528, the whole of which letter is worth comparing with what 
Synesius says. Cp. also Isidore, Hpp. 1. 277. 

* «La tempérance est une vertu nécessaire’ (p. 122). 

3 Synesius says: Tév pév yap éx rijs ceAnuiaxijs aitias dwoywiewv oi vocoivyres 
ériinylav aicOdvovra povov? T&v 5é xara votv émiBodev pbvov Séxovra Tas 
exAdpyecs, ols byalvoucr Td voepdy Supa. pas dvdmre ovyyeves 6 Geds, 5 rots TE 
yoepots Tod voetv, Kal Tois vonrois alriov Tot voeicbar’ Kabdmep Td THGE Gas SY 
owdarrer TE Xpwpati, Kav dpédys, wapdvros, 7 mpds altro Sivas dvevépynros. 
Lapatz’s version of this is: ‘Le seul épileptique est sujet 4 la lune: lui seul 
ressent son influence, son froid; seule, l’Ame saine et voyante percoit le vrai 
a la clarté de Dieu: sans Dieu, l’Ame est aveugle, et le vrai ténébreux ; dtez 
le jour: l’ceil est sans force, et les corps sans couleur’ (p. 81). 
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union. That we must, however, separate the foreign substance 
both from bodies and from states, both the medical and the 
military professions would declare.’1 ‘You must destroy the 
frontier-fort and remove the external cause of the disease, 
before the wound which is festering under the sore reveals 
itself, before the hostile attitude of the inhabitants is made 
manifest.’? ‘Do you not know that, while cookery injures the 
body by making rich sauces and exciting unnatural appetites, 
athletics and surgery preserve it, though both of them are, for 
the time being, troublesome ?’? 

In the On Dreams we read: ‘When a tumour hardens and 
no longer causes pain, the need of seeking for a remedy is not 
suggested to us.* ‘Teaching me to smooth certain tumours 
which had sprung up from my tongue.’® 

And again, in the Panegyric on Baldness: ‘If health is a 
fair thing—nay, the fairest of fair things—I see many long- 
haired people hurrying, for its sake, to the razor and the 
pitch-plaster, as though they expected to become simultane- 
ously bald and free from the disease. It would, certainly, be 
a great thing if ophthalmia, catarrh, dulness of hearing, and 
all the other maladies which affect the head itself, are banished 
at the same time as the load of hair. But a much greater 
thing still would it be, if the remedy were to benefit also the 
feet and the internal organs. Those who suffer from these 
ailments are the persons who are compelled to submit to 
what physicians call “circles”; and of these the beginning, 
middle, and end consist in the pitch-plaster, which wages 
war on hair more thoroughly than does steel. It is reason- 
able that the cables of both health and disease should be 
fastened for the whole body from a spot which stands above 
it, from the head as a citadel. Therefore it is not a merely 
equal share of health which we possess, but—be it said with 
the approval of Heaven!—the greater. It would appear that 





114, 2 15. eho 
4 5, 5 9, ® Cp. Isidore, pp, 5. 249. 
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this is the very fact at which the images of Asclepius hint, 
even though they are disposed in the Egyptian fashion, 
stripped of hair. For this might be a public reminder and 
the most wholesome precept contained in medical science; 
it seems almost to declare that any one who is desirous of 
health must imitate the inventor and patron of medicine. 
One should feel no surprise at the fact that a skull, which 
basks in the sun and is exposed to all seasons, should quickly 
_ be changed from bone into iron. If thus disposed, it would 
be, for all diseases, most difficult to invade.’! ‘If the hair 
of any woman has been falling off, it is some disease which 
she has, and very slight care restores her to her natural 
condition.’ ? 

These passages (with which should be compared one from 
Dion, 12,3 and four expressions from Epp. 73+ and 105,> and 
On the Gift of an Astrolabe®) lead us to the conclusion that 
Synesius’ medical reading, whether deep or not (a question as 
to which one can only form conjectures), was, at least, probably 
wide. In the case of a man who has but little acquaintance 
with things of the kind, his knowledge is too superficial to 
help him often in employing scientific illustrations; where he 
attempts them, it is not improbable that his method will have 
a somewhat laboured and heavy appearance. He is not in 
his element, and is forced to be very wary in his manner of 
proceeding. Our author, on the contrary, does not at all 
strike us as a person of this sort. His medical allusions, as 
has been said, are not of frequent occurrence; but they are 
always introduced in a natural and spontaneous way. They 
are so sparingly, yet so appropriately, brought into use, that 
we feel sure that he could have done much more in the same 
style, had he been so minded. He is so much at home in 





Rok & 2 14, 3 Diovrar wey yap emi Aévyous wdives WuyGy, K.7.r. 
“4 Kal yap 7 T&y iarpv réxvn, K.T.X. 

5 rivdov obx typ, and roils d6pPadpysGor 7d oxbros Wpedipcsrepov. 

5 7d tyiaivov Tay médkewv. Cp. also Hpp. 79a and 94, 
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medicine, so saturated with its teaching—at any rate, in its 
more elementary shape—that it is ever at hand, in case he’ 
wishes for any help from it. Whether he is discussing so” 
recondite a subject as that of divination through dreams, or 
lecturing the Emperor on his duties, or revelling in the 
cleverest nonsense, or writing serious or humorous letters to 
his correspondents, he can always bring out his point by some 
apt reference to this science.* 

When we come to his acquaintance with geometry and 
astronomy, we feel ourselves at once on perfectly safe ground. 
Whatever exception might be taken to our estimate of his’ 
medical attainments, there can be no doubt as to his careful 
study of these other branches of science. They were both’ 
too closely bound up with his philosophy to make it possible 
that he should have been remiss in his application to them. 
He seems to have had quite the Pythagorean feeling (fostered ’ 
by Iamblichus)? that Numbers had a hidden mystical virtue 
of their own: that there was something divine about them; 
while the science of the stars is for him a direct road to’ 
theology and a means of forecasting the probabilities of the 
earthly future. 

If he was steeped in the doctrines of meine as we believe 
him to have been, so was he in those of both geometry and 
astronomy. His knowledge of them reveals itself in the same 
way. He may not allude to these kinds of learning very 
often; but, when he does, his allusions are those of a man 
who thoroughly grasps the subject of which he is speaking. 
His references are never dragged in; they are brought forward 
in an eminently natural manner. They are confined to no 
particular book, but are scattered here and there throughout 
his writings. 

His interest in both sciences is seen in the Panegyric on 





1 Tt must, however, be remembered that Plato is fond of using medical 
figures. 
2 Gardner, p. 79. 
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Baldness, 8, where we read: ‘As for that part of the Divine 
nature which is seen, the whole of it is made up of exact 
spheres—sun, moon, all stars, both fixed stars and planets. 
If they are less and greater, still they are all of the same 
form. ... Of figures of equal circumference, that which has 
the larger number of angles is always greater; and greater 
than all polygons is the circle, in plane figures; in those 
which have depth, the sphere. This is known by those who 
are masters of plane and spherical geometry.’ 

He twice refers to geometry in a playful way. Writing to 
his old fellow-student Hesychius whom ‘sacred geometry’ had 
long ago attached to him, he says: ‘That you think it right 
to number my brother also among the Senators, and do not 
remove his household from the black list . . . in this I say 
you are not .. . doing what is approved by divine geometry. 
For Evoptius ought to have been ranked among your brothers, 
if things which are equal to the same thing must also be equal 
to one another.’! The same moral application of the axiom 
occurs again in a passage where he speaks of the services 
rendered by geometry to other sciences.” 

References to astronomy are more plentiful. ‘I think that 
the stars also gaze kindly upon me on all occasions, the only 
person whom they find, on a vast stretch of land, who con- 
siders them scientifically.’* ‘Thee the world-guides with 
brilliant eyes, starry intelligences, hymn, O Blessed One.’4 
‘Beneath Thy ordering of the great concave, in mighty whirls, 
the set of seven stars dances.’® ‘If there be such a thing as 
a star with long hair’ [i.c. if a comet be a genuine star|— 
‘there really is not— . . . one will see one of these of great 
length, and to-day, it may chance, extending the length of a 
sign of the zodiac: by the third day, not a third of its size: by 
the tenth or the thirtieth, it has gradually been extinguished 





1 Ep. 92. 2 Ep. 130. * Ep. 100. 
* Hymn 3, 271, sqq. 5 Hymn 4, 155, sqq. 
K 
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and can nowhere be found, having disappeared as it deserves. 
For my part, I do not think it even reverent to call these 


things stars. .. . The blessed bodies are all spherical.’+ ‘The 
moon, and the phases of the moon. ... . The dear thing begins 
crescent-shaped . . . and at last reaches the full. . . . I speak 


of [them] as actual “full-moons”; indeed, one may even call 
them “suns,” for they return no more to the phases, but 
spend their life shining back with their complete circle to 
the circles in the sky.’? ‘The Zeus is not in any point more 
accurately spherical in his appearance than the Aphrodite 
among the stars. * The following also should be noted in 
this matter: Hp. 4; Hymns, 3. 30, sqq., 9. 23, sqq.; Panegyric 
on Baldness, 9; Dion,1; On Dreams, 11; On Providence, 2. 5, 7; 
and, especially, the latter part of the On the Gift of an 
Astrolabe. 

Synesius is an earnest student of science in many forms. 
But his treatment of natural science is not at all such as 
would commend itself to a learned man of to-day. He is not 
content to take physical phenomena as illustrations, or even 
as hints, of theological verities. He employs them as actual 
proofs. He perceives, as the well-instructed Christian does, 
that the natural and the so-called supernatural, the sensible 
and the intelligible, must have a real connection with each 
other; but he fails to see that, as yet, we understand the 
connection too little to dogmatise boldly on its character. 

Astronomy, he avers, is a direct road to theology. He 
does not mean that a thorough study of the heavenly bodies 
and the marvellous laws which regulate them must lead an 
enlightened soul to ask how all this came about: whether 
there must not be an Intelligent, a Personal, Cause behind it. 
He signifies that an accurate knowledge of the facts of the 
material visible heaven leads one on to a knowledge of the 





1 Panegyric on Baldness, 10. 2 Ibid. 11. 
3 Ibid, 20, 4 On the Gift oy an Astrolabe. 
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facts of the Spiritual Invisible Heaven. Here, though he 
speaks with caution, he speaks, at any rate, seriously. One 
can hardly attach so much importance to another passage ;} 
for there he is confessedly jesting. Still his expression is 
worth noticing, as it fits in well with his statement just 
referred to. ‘Let Homer write, and let Phidias also, if he 
wishes, mould proofs for Dion, letting down the locks of 
Zeus, and those of thick hair—so that he may use them, 
whenever he pleases, to move the heaven. For, as for the 
Zeus’ (i.e. the planet Jupiter) ‘that is seen in the sky, we 
all know what he is like; and, if there is also some other 
Zeus . .. either he is first, or he comes after this one. 
Therefore he is an image of this example, and, whichever 
way the case may be, he is of the same kind as the one 
who is visible to all... . From them’ (ie. the Egyptians), 
‘not from the Greeks, must we take the truer images of the 
Divine nature. And yet it is sufficient, as I said a short 
time ago, to see the sun and the stars, and to busy oneself no 
further.’ 

Not only are the heavenly bodies copies of the Unseen 
Divine; but they themselves are, in turn, the exemplars of 
things earthly. As they move in their regular orbits, they 
are the cause of certain events recurring among men. ‘That 
the same events should often happen in different times and 
places? and that men, as they grow old, should become 
spectators of things of which they heard, when children, either 
from books or from their grandfathers—this fact appears to 
me to be the most strange; and, if it is not to remain strange, 
it is fitting that enquiry should be made into the cause. Let 
us discover its proper origin, then, and speak ; for it is possible 
that the subject of scientific investigation may be neither 
unimportant nor very easy. The world we consider to be a 
single whole, completely filled by its parts. We shall believe, 





.) Pamegyric on Baldness, 8-10. 2 Cp. Ecclesiastes, 3. 15. 
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then, that it is in agreement and concord (for thus it would 
preserve its unity), and we shall not suppose the parts to be 
out of sympathy with one another. . . . After making this 
assumption, we will proceed towards our question, and, in 
accordance with reason, take the blessed mass which moves in 
a circle as the cause of things here below. For they are both 
parts, and have some connection with each other. But the 
cause of the reproduction in things about us is the repro- 
duction of those above us, and it is from there that the germs 
of events come down hither. If any one were to add on this 
fact (astronomy supplying the proofs) that the rotations of 
stars and spheres recur in a cycle . . . this man would... . be 
a perfect wise man... uniting his intelligence to science. 
Such a person, then, would not reject the idea that, when the 
same movements return, the effects return together with the 
causes, and that lives, births, educations, beliefs, and fortunes 
exist on earth identical with those of old. We should not be 
surprised, then, that we behold a very ancient historical fact 
actually alive, as we have beheld it.1 It is plain that 
Synesius, as a thorough-going Neo-Platonist, fully believes in 
the reality and value of astrology, and includes both it and 
astronomy in the common term doTpovopia. 





1 On Providence, 2. 7. 

2 Druon (p. 197) objects to the doctrine of the passage quoted above. 
‘L’homme,’ he says, ‘n’est pas soumis, comme les astres, 4 des lois fatales : 
grace a la liberté dont il jouit, la scéne du monde, malgré la présence des 
mémes intéréts et des mémes passions, offrira un spectacle toujours varié ; ce 
qui est vrai de chacun de nous peut se dire de l’humanité tout entiére: elle 
sera toujours diverse et ondoyante.’ His statement is, of course, quite true, 
so far as concerns the matter of fact. ‘ History repeats itself’ is merely a 
proverbial generalisation ; no one would now seriously maintain that, when 
similar events recur, they are precisely identical in every minutest detail. 
But there is nothing improper in what Synesius says, when it is looked at 
from his stand-point. Neo-Platonism perpetually disregards experience ; it is 
a slave to logic. According to it, man does not enjoy free-will; he 7s under 
the dominion of the inexorable laws of Fate quite as much as are the stars. 
Therefore our author is here entirely consistent with his philosophical system. 
The severest thing that one can do against the solemn pronouncement of 
such a theory is only to wonder at a method which could make it possible, 
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He is devoted to many distinct branches of science, and 
deeply interested in them from a theoretical point of view. 
But he also makes much practical use of them. He is always 
anxious, as far as possible, to translate his thoughts into 
concrete facts; and his scientific side is no exception to this 
rule. In Zp. 132 we find him busily planning catapults for 
throwing stones of great weight from the towers; while he 
was the inventor of the ‘perfected’ astrolabe and possibly 
(though we do not think it probable) of the hydroscope. 

The invention of the hydroscope has by some persons been 
ascribed to Hypatia; but the letter dealing with it! at once 
dispels the notion, since it is addressed to her and Synesius 
finds it necessary to tell her what the instrument is like and 
for what purpose it is intended to be used. There is also no 
proof that the honour of the invention belongs to him; he 
may be simply speaking of what he has seen elsewhere. The 
letter is as follows: ‘I am in such a thoroughly sorry plight 
that I need a hydroscope. Get me one made, and buy it for 
me. It isa cylindrical pipe of the shape and size of a flute. 
In this are cut, in a straight line, the notches by which we 
estimate the weight of the liquids. It is closed at the one 
end with a cone—which lies upon it in a flat position, so that 
both cone and pipe have a common base. It is this, in fact’ 
(z.e. the cone), ‘ which forms the ballast.2 On being set down 
in the liquid, the tube will stand upright, and allow one to 
count the notches—the marks by which the weight is made 
known.’ 

It is strange that so many authorities should regard the 
hydroscope as a water-clock.2 Perhaps the name may some- 
times have been used to designate such an instrument; but 





1 Ep. 15. 
2 Adrd 3h Toiré éorw Td BaovANov. ‘C’est comme le lest de ’hydroscope’ 


(Lapatz, p. 77). 

3 H.g. Imperial Dictionary; Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, 
and Art; Liddell and Scott (Sth edition, not 6th); Fliigel’s German 
Dictionary ; Velasquez’s Spanish Dictionary. 
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as Synesius employs it in this letter, there can be no doubt 
that it signifies a hydrostatic invention, the object of which 
was to find the specific gravity of liquids. It seems to have 
been an early form of the hydrometer or areometer. 

Pétau shows that it cannot have been a water-clock, but 
admits that. he does not quite understand what it was.’ He 
then gives a description, from Vitruvius, of an instrument for 
determining the level of water, which, he says, in many points 
agrees with Synesius’ hydroscope (but our author says nothing 
about seeking the level; it is the weight with which he is 
concerned). 

‘There was to be a cylindrical pipe or tube of a given size, 
which was to be closed at one end by a cone, lying upon it in 
a flat position, so that both cone and pipe have a common base. 
The instrument, when placed in water, was to stand upright. 
From this it is certain that the cone closing one end of the 
cylinder was to be of heavy, solid metal of some description’ 
(this is evidently the BapvANov, which Synesius seems to 
identify with the cone), ‘otherwise the pipe would not float 
upright. The notches cut in the cylinder showed how much 
of the instrument was immersed in the liquid, and determined 
its weight. The .. . instrument, as ordered by Synesius,. . . 


i 





1 *Aquilegum épyadefov quoddam esse potius quam clepsydrae genus, ut 
vulgata lexica perperam habent, existimaverim ; neque enim clepsydrae in 
aquam demissae, sed in eas infusa potius aqua. Cuiusmodi vero illud fuerit, 
non satis capio.’ Druon (p. 280) remarks: ‘Il demande 4 Hypatie un 
hydroscope, instrument dont il avait besoin, soit pour faire quelque 
expérience ; soit, comme le suppose Pierre de Fermat, qui en a donné la 
description, pour connaitre le poids de l’eau dont il devait se servir étant 
malade.’ He then quotes the following from the Journal des savants of the 
20th March 1679: ‘Le P. Pétau, pour ne rien dire de tous les autres qui ont 
donné chacun leur explication, avoue qu’il ne le comprend pas ; il soupgonne 
pourtant que c’était un instrument qui servait 4 niveler les eaux, ce qui 
n’est pas laffaire d’un malade. Mais M. Fermat a sans doute trouvé le 
véritable sens de Synésius, lorsqu’il dit que c’était un instrument fait en 
cylindre, pour examiner et connaitre le poids des différentes eaux; car, en 
le mettant dans l’eau, il y enfonce plus ou moins (ce que l’on connait par les 
lignes horizontales qui sont marquées le long du cylindre), suivant que les. 
eaux sont plus ou moins légéres’ (p. 281). 
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corresponds in every respect to a primitive conception of a 
hydrometer. The more modern instruments of the kind have 
two hollow spherical balls upon the stem, the smaller at the 
bottom, instead of the cone of Synesius; it contains mercury, 
to give it considerable weight and keep the stem upright; 
while the larger ball is above it, and serves to give the 
instrument sufficient buoyancy. Another hydrometer used 
for determining the specific gravity of solid bodies has a cup 
at the top of the stem.’ 

The matter has been complicated by the occurrence of the 
word BapvAXuov in Synesius’ description of the hydroscope. A 
careful study of the passage seems to show that he means by it 
simply a small weight (and thus it is understood by Lapatz? 
and Donnegan’s Greek Lexicon). The tube is to stand upright, 
and for this purpose must be weighted at the bottom. Our 
author tells Hypatia that this is effected by the cone. The 
dictionaries, however, as a whole, give barylliwm (BapvAXuov) 
as a technical term for the contrivance called by him /ydro- 
scope or hydroscopium (iépocKxortov). Liddell and Scott (sixth 
edition) explain it, in the passage under consideration, as 
‘an instrument to find the weight of liquids. Chambers’ 
_ Encyclopaedia takes it as equivalent to areometer or hydrometer. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica says that hydroscopium and 
baryllium are the ancient names for the areometer. 

We do not believe that our friend uses the term BapvAXov 
in a technical sense; for him, the instrument is a bdpocKoTior, 
and nothing else. But, since we have not reached a height of 
presumption sufficient to make us contradict the statement of 
the above-mentioned authorities that ancient writers did call 
their form of the hydrometer by the name baryllium, we must 
find some way out of the difficulty. ‘It may be that the word 
hydroscope was used by the ancients in the general sense of its 
literal meaning, as a concise yet comprehensive term, applying 





? Robert Crawford. 2 See p. 149, note 2. 
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to and embracing all instruments used for the purpose of 
making observations on water, rather than as a distinctive 


uame for any one particular kind of instrument. . . . On this 
assumption . . . water-clocks, hydrometers, etc., are all com- 
prised within the collective term hydroscope. There is no 
confusion ... in the letter of Synesius’ (even if we were 


forced to admit that he employs BapvAXsov technically), ‘ where 
he simply expresses the fact that he is much in need of a 
hydrostatic instrument, and then proceeds to give directions 
as to the construction of the particular kind of instrumen 
he requires,’ + . 
Lapatz? renders the beginning of Zp. 15, ‘ Suis-je done assez 
malade pour avoir besoin d’un hydroscope?’ and both Fermat 
and the Journal des savants associate the need of the instru- 
ment with an attack of illness*® The words ottm qwavu 
mémpaya tovnpws do not necessarily imply illness;* but the 
context makes it probable that it is to such a thing that they 
here refer. It is hard to say what other kind of ‘sorry plight’ 
should necessitate a hydrostatic invention. Certainly neither 
the loss of money, nor the defection of friends, nor defeat by 
the enemy could have that effect. Nor can we suppose that 
Synesius meant that he formerly possessed such a thing, but, 
as he had lost it, and ‘no household should be without it,’ he 
must have another; for we can hardly take it that he looked 
upon a hydroscope as a sine qua non of civilised life, especially 
when the glorious Hypatia herself was still unacquainted with 
it. Evidently he wanted it because he was ill, and wished to 
know the specific gravity of some water or other liquid to be 
used for medicinal purposes. And here we have another 
instance of his interest in medical science. He is no ordinary 
patient who takes unquestioningly ‘and unintelligently what- 
ever is prescribed him. On the contrary, he must make 


1 Robert Crawford. ap, 16. ® See p. 150, note 1. 
4 In Ep. 43 rpdrrev wovjpws is used to describe the condition of one who 
has lost his property. 
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experiments on his own account. He must ‘ask for’ the 
particular treatment which he needs, ‘and see that he gets 
it.’ 

As for the astrolabe, the account which he gives of it is 
most complicated. He claims the invention as his own. The 
idea, he says, had been hinted at long ago by. Hipparchus 
(a celebrated astronomer who lived at both Rhodes and 
Alexandria about the middle of the second century B.c.'), but 
he himself had had the honour of bringing it to completion.” 
Miss Gardner, Lapatz,t and Volkmann® simply call it a 
‘planisphere,’ but give no explanation of its shape or use. We 
feel very vague and hesitating on the point; but take it to 
have been a representation on a flat surface of the various 
heavenly bodies (or most of them) of which the astronomers 
of that time knew. The astvolabe was made of silver; and, as 
if to render it as mysterious and confusing as possible, Synesius 
had placed, in the spaces devoid of stars, twelve elegiac lines, 
none of which seem to give the slightest assistance towards an 
understanding of the instrument or its object. 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Science says: ‘ Astrolabe... . An 
instrument used by ancient astronomers for observing the 
stars. Its principle resembled that on which many modern 
instruments are founded, as the equatorial, the alt-azimuth, 
and the theodolite. It consisted mainly of graduated circles 
having a common centre. Sights carried round these circles, 
or in some instances the motion of the circles themselves, 
served to indicate the angular distances of the celestial bodies 
from each other, or from fixed celestial points, or circles, as 
the case might be.’ 





1 Classical Dictionary. 

2 He says (On the Gift of an Astrolabe) : dca wo cvvevrbpycer 7 ceBacpwwrarn 
di6doxados, manifestly alluding to Hypatia; but whether he means that she 
actually helped him in the elaboration of the astrolabe, or that it was in 
pursuance of the scientific teaching which she had previously given him 
that he worked out the instrument, is not clear. 

3 p. 103. 4 p. 388. 5 p, 41. 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives: ‘ Astrolabe.—A stereo- 
graphic projection of the sphere, either on the plane of the 
equator, the eye being supposed to be in the pole of the world; 
or upon the plane of the meridian, when the eye is supposed 
in the point of the intersection of the equinoctial and 
horizon. . . .* Astrolabe, among the ancients, was the same as 
our armillary sphere.’ 

Chambers’ Hnceyclopaedia remarks: ‘ Astrolabe ... the name 
given by the Greeks to any circular instrument for observing 
the stars. Circular rings arranged as in the armillary sphere 
were used for this purpose. <A projection of the sphere upon 
a plane, with a graduated rim and sights for taking altitudes, 
was known as an A., in the palmy days of astrology, and was 
the badge of the astrologer.’ + 

This last authority describes the armillary sphere as follows: 
‘An instrument intended to give a just conception of the 
constitution of the heavens, and of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies as seen by an observer on the earth. It consists of a 
number of rings fixed together so as to represent the principal 
circles of the celestial sphere, and these are movable round 
the polar axis within a meridian and horizon as in the ordinary 
celestial globe. It was by means of such rings furnished 





1 The Dictionary of the Spanish Academy explains Astrolabio as: 
‘Instrumento matematico de metal graduado y llano en forma de planisferio 
6 de esfera descrita sobre un plano; su principal uso es en el mar para 
observar la altura del polo y de los astros.’ 

Bailly, in his Histoire de l’astronomie, as quoted by Druon (p. 234)—a work | 
to which Lapatz (p. 388) also refers his readers for information on the subject 
—says: ‘Ce planisphére, selon les apparences, était fait en grand et suivant 
les régles de la projection. Nous présumons que l’cil était placé au pdle, de 
ce qu’on’ (i.e. Synesius himself) ‘dit que les intervalles des étoiles voisines 
du pole paraissaient plus grands que les autres. Dans le planisphére 
d’Hipparque, si l’on se rapporte 4 un passage de l’épitre de Synésius, on 
s’était contenté de marquer les seize étoiles de la premiére grandeur, qui 
servaient 4 connaitre V’heure la nuit; dans celui-ci, on avait marqué jusqu’ 
aux étoiles de la sixiéme grandeur.’ ‘Ces détails, que note Bailly,’ says 
Druon, ‘ne sont pas les seuls qu’il aurait pu relever.’ But, alas! he has not 
pointed out the others himself. It is disappointing; for the matter is 
difficult enough, and one longs for all the light on it which can be obtained. 
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with sights that Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and other ancient 
astronomers made many of their observations.’ 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica tells us that planisphere signi- 
fies a projection of the sphere and its various circles upon 
a plane.’ 

From what has been said it seems clear that the word 
astrolabe was used in two different senses—to describe ‘(1) an 
instrument for taking observations of the heavenly bodies, and 
(2) a sort of star-chart or map of the heavenly bodies.’ We 
think that Synesius’ astrolabe was the latter. 

Our author flattered himself that, by his day, science had 
made great progress, and had arrived at a stage where it could 
cease to devote all its attention to mere necessaries; some of 
its interest might now be directed towards embellishments.” 
Perhaps he had a greater idea of the success of his age in these 
matters than one is willing to admit at the present day; but 
one must not expect a man to be before his time; and, what- 
ever we think of the scientific learning of the end of the fourth 
century, we are bound to acknowledge that Synesius, a student 
of medicine, geometry, hydrostatics, and astronomy, was a 
gifted person in his own generation. 

And was he not, after all, right in his theory that astronomy 
leads to theology ?—right in a different sense from what he 
meant when he wrote to Paeonius? The Truth is reached by 





1 Robert Crawford. 

2 Kal cvyyrepn 62 rots dvipdow r&v rpotpyarépwy areddv dvTwv, yewpuerplas 
ére TiOnvoupévns, rept tas twobéces aoxodnOivar. “Hueis 6& bwép Tod copa 
mdrykarov ékepydcacba tis éricriuns, dwévws airol wapadetduevor, xdpw 
ispev Tots mponyopnkéct Tay pakaplwy dvdpov. Ov piv agirtédcogoy girorimlay 
iyyotpeba 76 Kal dpaicpods éreicayaryeiv dn Twas, Kal Texviredoal Tt, Kal mpocegep- 
yaoarba repitrév. “Qomwep yap ai wédeis olxi~opevat mpds Ta dvayKata pova opoow, 
drws av cdfowro, cal orws dv diayivowro* émididobca 5é odx Er dyanGow 7d 
dvarykatov, aX’ 4 dardvn whelwv adrais els 4A CTOGY Kal yupvactwy peTeTEeOy Kal 
Rapmrpbrynra dyopas. Otrws érioripns 7} wev mpdodos év Tots dvaryxatos, 4 dé aténors 
éy rots mepirrois (On the Gift of an Astrolabe). 

* 3 ©Synésius laisse voir assez volontiers qu’il n’est resté ¢tranger 4 aucune 
science: mathématiques, physique, astronomie, musique, théurgie, divina- 
tion, il a tout étudi¢, jusqu’a la balistique’ (Druon, p. 102). 
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many paths. Who shall say that science had nothing to do 
with Synesius’ eventual conversion? Surely, it helped the 
Magi to find the King of the Jews; and our author, too, was 
one of those 

Who follow Truth along her star-paved way. 


Synesius was searching after the Deity through the varied 
teaching of Nature; and for him the ‘Star came out of Jacob,’ 
and, while the prophet ‘rose up, and went and returned to 
his place,’ the man of science entered within the ‘goodly 
tents’ which Balaam’s earthliness would only let him view 
from afar.* 





1 See Numbers 24, 


CHAPTER IV 
THE LITERARY MAN 


WHETHER Synesius was acquainted with any language but 
Greek, there is nothing to show. We are convinced that 
he was not. Had he known Latin, it is improbable that no 
trace of the fact should remain; for he was deeply interested 
in books, and apt quotations from all kinds of authors illus- 
trate his points throughout. 

Clausen! has been led to the conclusion that he was 
ignorant of Latin, from noticing the awkward way in which 
he represents Latin words in Greek characters. 

Druon? is decidedly interesting on this point. He speaks 
of the strange ignorance of our author as to the contemporary 
history of the western division of the Empire, marking how 
in Hp. 132 he professes that he does not know who was 
Aristaenetus’ colleague in the consulate, though this colleague 
was no other than the Emperor Honorius. He says nothing 
of what was going on in the West, although there the Empire 
was crumbling into utter decay before the terrible barbarian 
invaders. His ecclesiastical horizon is bounded by Alexandria, 
and he makes no remark on the ‘ Prince of Bishops, the Roman 
Pontiff.* He knows nothing of the doings of S. Augustine 
and the conflicts of the African Church.t This odd silence is 





1 See Gardner, p. 58. 2 pp. 100-102. 

3 No doubt. Synesius was no prophet; and, since he was anterior to even 
Leo the Great, one can hardly suppose him likely to deal with the ‘ Prince 
of Bishops.’ The primacy of the Roman Patriarch he would not, of course, 
have denied ; his supremacy he would have utterly rejected. 

4 In Hypatia Kingsley represents Augustine and Synesius as acquainted 
with one another; but this is, doubtless, no more than a novelist’s licence, 
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explained by Druon, partly by the uncertainty with which 
letters were delivered in those days and the isolation of 
Cyrenaica at that time from the rest of the Empire, and 
partly by Synesius’ ignorance of Latin. 

His knowledge of Greek literature, of both the classical 
and later periods, was great, and his reading extended over 
a very wide area. He quotes—among others—from Aratus, 
Archilochus, Aristophanes, Demosthenes, Dion Chrysostom, 
Euripides, Heraclitus, Hesiod, Homer, Lysias, Pindar, Plato, 
Simonides of Ceos, Sophocles; and, without in the least 
exhausting the list of authorities to whom he alludes, we 
may mention that he refers to Alcaeus, Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, Aristides, Aristotle, Herodotus, Plutarch, Sappho, and 
Thucydides. 

One feels, in fact, that, to do him justice, one’s own reading 
ought to be almost omnivorous so far as the Greek writers 
are concerned. His treatment of Homer is quaint—though 
only such as to be expected in a Neo-Platonist. He uses 
that poet almost as an ordinary Christian would use the 
Bible; if he can get a quotation from him to support the 





like making. Hypatia some thirty years younger at her death than she 
seems really to have been. The acquaintance is highly improbable. While 
Synesius knew no Latin, it is uncertain whether Augustine knew any Greek. 
Vacherot says plainly that he did not (vol. iii. p. 45). Our own opinion 
is that he had not sufficient knowledge of the language to be able to read 
Greek books, but that he may have had a slight conversational acquaint- 
ance with it (cp. Robertson, vol. ii. p. 120). Even this limited degree of 
knowledge is, however, by no means proved; for Augustine’s intercourse 
with Valerius (the only thing which suggests the idea) may have been 
entirely carried on in Latin. 

1 He adds: ‘Quelques mots, qui se trouvent dans ses écrits, traduits du 
latin en grec, ne changent rien 4 notre opinion: ce sont de ces termes, qui 
n’appartiennent pas 4 Synésius, mais qui étaient passés, par voie d’emprunt, 
dans la langue grecque. En usant de l’un de ces mots, Backavrifa, Synésius 
a soin de faire observer qu’il emploie l’expression ordinaire, quoiqu’un peu 
barbare, ris cuvnbecrépas TH wodcrela pwr7js (L. lxvii.). Ailleurs (L. exlv—144) 
il n’est pas bien sir de la signification du mot covBadlovBa (en latin, subad- 
juva); il essaye de l’expliquer, et ajoute: ‘‘ Je crois qu’en voila le sens, rodro 
Epunvetey muoreverat.””” 
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point on which he is labouring, he feels that his case is 
proved. 

But he is not above the possibility of making mistakes. 
‘He calls Eudoxus of Cnidus a disciple of Aristotle when in — 
reality he was a disciple of Plato, and apparently many years 
senior to Aristotle? He speaks, perhaps, of Lysippus, the 
statuary, as if he had been a painter, putting him, as it 
would seem, in the place of Protogenes.* He confuses 
Carinus with his father Carus or with Carus’ predecessor 
Probus,* ascribing to Carinus a success_over the Parthians 
(that is, the Persians; for the Parthian kingdom of the 
Arsacidae had been overthrown by the Persians, who, in 
A.D. 226, established the dynasty of the Sassanidae®) which 
may have been won by either of the others, but not by him, 
as he never undertook a campaign against them. The 
character of the historical Carinus was, moreover, quite 
opposed to that which Synesius gives him.’ 

Our author speaks of the Scythians as having been driven 
from their country by the Cimmerians, whereas the case was 
precisely the reverse® As for the Goths, he constantly 
identifies them with the Scythians.® This last point, it is 





1 Dion, 1. 2 Classical Dictionary. 

3 Ep.\. See Pétau’s note on the passage. We have, however, a shrewd 
suspicion that Synesius is not mistaken here, but is referring to Plutarch, 
Isis and Osiris, 399. See page 569. 

* On Kingship, 12. 

5 Classical Dictionary, article ‘ Parthia.’ 

® Carus defeated Varanes 11., King of Persia, taking from him both 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon. His dominions were only saved from further 
conquests by the sudden death of Carus in 283 (Classical Dictionary, article 
‘Sassanidae ’). Gibbon assumes Carus to be the Emperor meant by Synesius 
(vol. i. p. 259, note 1, chapter 12), and takes his account of the details of the 
embassy sent by the Persian monarch directly from our author. Volkmann 
also understands Carus to be the Emperor intended, and thinks that 
*Carinus’ is probably due to an error on the part of some copyist (p. 32, 
note*). Druon is in favour of Probus, and refers the mistake to Synesius’ 
ignorance of the western Empire (pp. 158, sq.) already alluded to (see p, 157). 
"7 Pétau, note on On Kingship, 12; Gibbon, l.c. ; Druon, p. 159. 

8 On Kingship, 15, compared with Herodotus, 1. 15. 

® On Kingship ; On Providence. 
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true, may be due not to insufficient information, but to his 
contempt for the foreigners.? 

Lastly, he treats [liad 22. 401, sq., as spurious and invented 
for his own purposes by Dion Chrysostom.2 Are we to 
suppose, as Volkmann does,’ that this passage was not to be 
found in our friend’s copy of Homer? Oris it really worth 
while trying to vindicate him from the charge of error in this 
matter? It certainly cannot be imagined that a man of such 
great learning would himself have been in the least ashamed 
at being discovered in a slip; and, if it be true that a person 
who never makes a mistake never makes anything, we may 
willingly concede that Synesius occasionally lapsed from strict 
accuracy. In any case, whether he be here correct or no, his 
literary attainments are clearly manifested by the very way 
in which he speaks. In spite of the unusual length of Homer’s 
poems, he feels that he has an intimate acquaintance with 
them. It does not seem to him at all possible that Dion 
should be right and himself wrong with regard to the quota- 
tion. ‘Let some one show,’ he says, ‘in what part of Homer’s 
books it is to be found! I do not suppose that even the 
rhapsodist Ion could discover it. No man of Synesius’ 
learning would speak so positively on a subject where error 
is so easy, unless he were convinced that he knew his author 
almost by heart. 

His interest in antiquarianism is shown in the ancient 
Egyptian customs which he describes in the On Providence— 
an interest which may, perhaps, have been stimulated by the 
time which he spent in Alexandria, though this was a com- 
paratively modern city, and one in which the Greek element 
was considerable. He sets forth the Egyptian mode of appoint- 
ing a king;* the form in which Hermes was represented in 
that country, as half a young man, half an old;° he alludes 





1 Druon, pp. 160, 191. 2 Panegyric on Baldness, 19. 
3 p. 162, note *. 25156; 5 Ibid. 11; On Kingship, 3. 
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to the figure of the sphinx;! and, with reference to the 
banishment of Osiris, he says: ‘The days of the sacred tears 
have been observed as unlucky from that time up to the 
present; and those who are permitted to see watch their 
images in motion.’? Again, ‘While the stranger is in such a 
condition as this, the god appears visibly to him and cheers 
him up, bidding him persevere to the end. For the appointed 
time, he said, was to be measured not by years, but by months; 
and within that period the sceptre of Egypt should lift up the 
claws of the wild beasts, while holding down the beaks of the 
sacred birds. A sign, which may not be divulged, is this; 
and, while the stranger recognised the picture engraved on 
pillars and holy shrines, the god explained to him the meaning 
also of the hieroglyph.’ * 

He alludes to the fable of the phoenix;* to the Egyptian 
priests’ habit of shaving off all their hair;° and their prac- 
tices of representing their deities with the heads of birds; 
of having an esoteric and an exoteric system of worship; and 
of using charms by which to attract the gods. He speaks 
of its having once been a custom among the Hebrews (a fact’ 
which, of course, a mere acquaintance with some of the earlier 
books of the Bible would have taught him) and the Egyptians 
for the same men to be both spiritual and secular rulers.’ 

Synesius’ feeling is that the philosopher, the highest type 
of man, should study every kind of literature; which he must 
inevitably hold in reverent admiration, since Beauty is to be 
found in countless forms. ‘Philosophy, after gazing on the 
most perfect. mysteries, will recognise the beautiful every- 
where, and will embrace it, praising rhetoric and clinging to 





1 Thid. 2 On Providence, 1. 16. 

* Ibid. 18. The whole subject, and method of treatment, of this book 
reveal an author who is quite at home amid the antiquities and philo- 
sophical theology of Egypt. 

*4 Dion, 8. ® Panegyric on Baldness, 7. § Thid. 10. 

7 Epp. 57.121. It is possible that much of his knowledge about Egypt 
may come from Plutarch, Jsis and Osiris. See Appendix D. 
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Aspasia and poetry.1 Why, Socrates too actually cultivated 
poetry—not Socrates the boy, or the young man, but after 
he had passed middle age, and when he was already dwelling 
in the prison... . Let me encourage my boy to study all 
literature, and join in his prayers that he may not meet with 
an audacious man who rises in revolt against the Muses, until 
he has, in some way or other, had a full enjoyment of rhetoric 
and poetry, and is intelligently able to use their own resources 
to defend them.’ ‘I desire to associate with my son, and to 
teach him whatever thoughts occur to me on the subject of 
each writer and writing, commending to him men whom 
I love—each one with the criticism which befits him. Among 
them let there be also Dion of Prusa, a man of unusual 
ability in both eloquence and information. I praise him, 
then, and hand him over, in order that, after the champions 
of noble philosophy, I may find him at some time offering 
his respects * to the political writings of Dion too, considering 
them a boundary-line between elementary education and 
education of the truest type. It is well, too, at all events, 
my son, after continued attention to scientific principles, 
and after one has richly stored one’s understanding or fur- 
nished one’s mind with doctrines of weight, not to dart 
straight upon a comedy or some mere piece of rhetoric, 
when it becomes necessary to turn aside... . It is gradually 
that the strain must be relaxed, until, if you please (and I 
hope you may please), you actually arrive at the opposite 
extreme, traversing all the light-hearted trifles composed by 





1 Kal ’Aoractlas kat rovnrixijs dvOéterar, Migne. If we take Krabinger’s 
reading dovaclws for ’Agraclas, we must translate: ‘Gladly clinging to 
poetry also.’ 2 Dion, 13. 

3 It is difficult to know how else to translate iva yo... dmdpxorrd more 
Kal rots moditixois Top Alwvos ypduuact. We should have supposed that 
Synesius meant ‘ beginning on the political writings of Dion,’ but that there 
seems no authority for putting the object on which one begins in any case 
but the genitive. It would seem that drdpyec@ac must here mean ‘to offer 
the first-fruits,’ and Dion’s works are regarded as the divinity in whose 
honour the oblation is made. ‘ 
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men who have been companions of the Muses. And, when 
you are again increasing your serious study in intensity, you 
will read both these compositions and some others of a kindred 
nature, making use of them asa ladder. By this means you 
would act in the best way, running along the fairest course, 
down and back again, ever in turn trifling and engaging 
in serious study among books. For my feeling is that the 
philosopher should not be uncultivated, any more than he 
should be anything else bad; but that he should be initiated 
also into the occupation of the Graces, and should be a thorough 
Hellene—that is, that he should be able to associate with 
people through being versed, to some extent, in every notable 
writing. For it appears that an eager search for knowledge— 
that, and nothing else—has been the introduction to philo- 
sophy.’? 

The noblest of all studies, says Synesius, is philosophy; and 
the most successful philosopher is the man who has the com- 
pletest acquaintance with all that has been said by others. 
Hence, one who would attain to any high degree of excellence 
in this line must be an earnest student of very various subjects ; 
he must take all literature as his province. He must interest 
himself not only in that which is obviously sound and weighty, 
but even in that which appears to be no more than gay and 
frivolous. He must be cultured, in the true sense of the word; 
he must, that is, be able to sympathise with all that is good 
and pure in human thought, no matter the form under which 
it shows itself. Had our author known Latin, he would have 
said with Terence: 


‘Homo sum: humani nil a me alienum puto.’ 


The whole end of books, he maintains, is to call our ability 
out into active exercise; their ultimate object is to make one 





3 Dion, 4. It is in full accordance with the sentiment expressed in this 
passage that Synesius represents his hero Osiris as ‘sacrificing to Per- 
suasion, Muses, and Graces.’ ’AAN eve yap IleBot, kal Motoais, kal Xapiow.— 
On Providence, 1. 12. 
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think, and think clearly.1_ Addressing his unborn son, he gives 
an example of his own practice in this matter, and, with a 
little pardonable vanity, declares that it has sometimes proved 
a very successful one. ‘For my own part, I will boast before no 
one else; though before you I will—but in what is true. Often 
I do not even think it right to wait for the issue of the book, 
in order to derive some benefit, but, actually lifting my eyes 
from it, exercise myself on the composition, yielding myself 
up to the occasion without even a moment’s delay, and—as 
if I were reading straight on—relating from my own mind? 
that which follows, whatever I think it should be. Then I 
compare the spoken words with the written; and I remember 
often having lighted on the very same sense, and even the 
same form of expression. Sometimes I have been successful 
in hitting upon the thought—different, indeed, it might be, 
from the expression, but conjectured in a manner thoroughly 
harmonising with the temper of the composition. And, even 
if the sense was diverse yet it was suited to that man who 
wrote the book, and was one which he would not have rejected, 
if it had occurred to him. I remember once, when some persons 
were sitting about, I happened to have in my hands one of 
the noble and solid works; and, when they asked me to read 
it for all to hear, I began to do so. Whenever opportunity 
offered, I would make some additional invention and give an 
additional explanation of it; not (I declare it by the god of 
literature !)—not that I had elaborated it, but, just as it struck 
me, I gave it to my mind and my tongue. Great applause was 
raised and clapping broke out, as they praised that man who 
was the author of the composition—most especially for the 
very additions !—so accurate a reproducer of the impressions 
wrought by forms of speech and temperaments has the Deity 
made my soul!’ . . 

There is another reason for which Synesius highly 





1 Dion, 15. 
? Or, ‘from the meaning of the passage,’ daé rijs Stavolas. 5 Dion, 16. 
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commends literary attainments. Relaxation of some kind is 
essential to man. No matter how devoted he is to the pursuit 
of philosophy, no matter how firm the control which he has 
over the animal part of his being, it is impossible for him to 
be always engaged in contemplation. Nature will not permit 
this, and he must perforce humour her. He must sometimes 
descend from the lofty heights of speculation; and at such 
times as these there is great danger of his descending too far. 
His faculties have been highly strung, and, if he be not on 
his guard, there may be a disastrous reaction. He must 
learn, therefore, to condescend without in any way doing 
himself dishonour. It is for such a reason as this that—since 
Nature will not brook idleness—certain bodies of foreign 
ascetics (he seems to mean the Christian monks of Egypt) 
have taken up the occupation of basket-making, and taken 
it up so warmly as to feel a real pride in the number and the 
artistic appearance of the baskets which they can turn out. 
They are aware that they cannot altogether liberate them- 
selves from the grasp of Matter, and are anxious to avoid 
adopting too engrossing an earthly pastime. If incessant 
contemplation cannot be maintained by grave foreigners, still 
less can it be achieved by quick, versatile Hellenes; conse- 
quently, it becomes all the more important that such should 
possess a suitable form of recreation. Let us take Synesius’ 
own words: ‘While, for my own part, I could wish that it 
were natural to us to be ever lifted up towards contempla- 
tion—yet, as this is impossible and has been proved to be 
so, I could wish partly to cleave to that which is best, and 
partly, when coming down to Nature, to enjoy some amuse- 
ment and give my life an unction of cheerfulness. For I 
know that I am a human being, and neither a god. (to be 
actually without any tendency towards pleasure of any kind) 
nor a beast (to find my pleasure in the pleasures of the body). 
It remains, then, to look for some intermediate point. What 
could be superior to the pastime which consists in literature 
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and literary subjects? What pleasure is more pure? What 
passionate attachment more free from passion? What less 
materialistic? What more free from defilement? ... Thus 
a Hellene exercises his perceptive faculty even in his luxuries, 
and derives advantage for his original subject from his amuse- 
ment. For even the criticism, or the composition, of a treatise 
or poem cannot be effected without intelligence.’ On the 
same subject he says: ‘One must be content that a man 
. should have some place close at hand to turn aside to, so as 
to acquit himself of the duty which he owes to his animal 
constitution ? when it requires indulgence, without falling too 
far or living as the whole variety of his nature bids. For 
the Deity made pleasure a pin for the soul, and it is by means 
of it that the soul endures the close presence of the body. 
The beauty to-be found in literature is a thing of a similar 
kind. It does not go down deep towards Matter or plunge 
the intelligence in the lowest faculties; nay, it allows it to 
come to the surface in a very short space, and return rapidly 
to its essential character; for even the lowly in this kind of 
life is lofty. As for the man who cannot enjoy a pure plea- 
sure (and Nature must have something to soothe it), what 
will he actually do? Whither will he actually turn? Will 
it not be to things which one ought-not even to mention ?’® 
But, quite apart from its value as a preparation for philo- 
sophy and as an honourable and improving pastime, Synesius 
holds literature to be, even in itself, a noble thing. A 
graceful poem or a comely piece of rhetoric—even though it 
contain no deep thought, no earnest reasoning, beneath it— 
is yet a thing of joy. It is not the best use to which an 
author’s gifts can be put; but it has a genuine excellence of 
its own. And it is as absurd to disparage such a work for 
not being what it does not pretend to be, as it would be 
to disparage swans for not being eagles. The latter may 





1 Dion, 7. 2 ry WuxiKy ovoTace. % Dion, 6. 
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be the more majestic birds; but both are fair creatures in 
their own way. 

He is full of scorn for the pedants who think that the 
philosopher should care nothing for the style of his diction, 
that the matter should be left to commend itself by its mere 
intrinsic value, without any of the adventitious aids which 
come from beauty of outward form. He will not even allow 
that such persons have any right to be deemed philosophers. 
If they do not know how to clothe their thoughts in melodious 
language, the probability is that their thoughts are not worth 
it; for, if the lesser task is too difficult for them, it is unlikely 
that they can manage the greater; and, just as the Deity gives 
expression to the Zdeas that are in His Mind by turning them 
into actual Facts, the finer souls among men have a similar 
power of revealing the deep things of their hearts.? 

But language is not only useful for making known what is 
hidden in the human bosom; it is valuable also for the purpose 
of concealing that with which the vulgar ought not to be 
acquainted. This is another rock on which these detractors of 
rhetoric and poetry make shipwreck. Instead of being able 
to throw dust in the eyes of the curious mob, as the truly 
cultivated philosopher would, they only succeed, by their 
pompous affectation of solemnity, in exciting and enkindling 
to a greater vehemence the natural hankering which makes 
persons of the commonplace type eagerly anxious to know 
that which they have no business to think about.? These 
philosophasters may pretend that they care for nothing in the 
world but Reason, pure and simple: they may represent them- 
selves as unaffected by passion, gods clothed in flesh, but, in 
truth, they are no more than vain braggarts. They claim a 
character which is inconsistent with their humanity. They 
_ seem to reach the heights of wisdom in a single bound, but 





1 [bid. 10. 2 Ibid. 5; ep. ibid. 3, and On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 
3 Dion, 5. 4 Ibid. 6. 
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they come down again by the run! They may be mad 
enough; but there is no method in their madness.1 They 
abuse culture roundly; but it is their utter ignorance which 
urges them to this course* The true philosopher is as 
different as possible from men of this kind; for he has broad 
sympathies, and can appreciate literature of every sort, from 
the grandest tragedy to the most mirth-provoking comedy.® 

A fine dramatic style has the twofold excellence of both 
concealing and making known the great thoughts which may 
lie beneath it. It hides them from the unworthy; it reveals 
them to the worthy. The ‘man in the street’* is so much 
pleased with the attractiveness of the outward form of the» 
discourse, that he never cares to look into it and ask whether 
it does not mean more than it actually says. He considers 
himself to have got all that he wants, and is perfectly satisfied 
with his treasure; so that the sacred truth, which is hidden 
within, is not dishonoured by any profane attempts of his to 
gaze upon it. The specialist, however, is affected in quite a 
different way. He is delighted, indeed, with the charming. 
diction in which the splendid ideas are set before him; but at 
once he begins carefully to examine into that diction and 
enquire what those ideas are in themselves. The beautiful 
exterior commands his attention, not so much for its own sake 
as for the wonderful inner essence which it suggests to him. 
His notice is caught by what he hears or reads, and he sets 
to work to try whether he cannot fathom the depth of the 
discourse’s significance.° . 

If it may be said with reverence, there is here a close 
resemblance (though Synesius makes no allusion to the fact ; 
doubtless he was not at that time aware of it) to our Lord’s 
parabolic method of teaching. ‘Why speakest Thou unto 
them in parables ?’ ask the disciples ; and the answer is, ‘ Unto 
you it is given to know the Mysteries of the Kingdom of 





1 Dion, 7. 2 Ibid. 11. 3 Ibid. 16. 
4 6 mons. 5 Dion, 6. 
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Heaven, but to them it is not given.’ To those who accepted 
Him the Saviour could speak plainly ; from those who rejected 
Him He must veil the Truth, that the pearls might not be 
cast before swine. ‘The enigmatical excited the attention of 
those whose hearts were prepared, but it left the mass, the 
unbelieving multitude, in the same state in which they were 
before. It was to them as an unknown tongue. They listened, 
and wondered senselessly, and went their way.’ 2 : 

Synesius acts very much as the Lord Jesus acted; though 
one must not for a moment confuse the several reasons for 
their action. With the Son of God the motive is one of both 
mercy and judgment; He makes a moral distinction between 
the faithful and the faithless. With the Heathen philosopher 
there is no thought of any other difference than that between 
the intellectual and the unintellectual. 

His warm interest in literature, as such, made it impossible 
for Synesius to think lightly even of mere sophists, in spite of 
the fact that the influence of Plato, whom he regarded as his 
great master,® had rendered the term a somewhat opprobrious 
one. In our author’s eyes, the sophist, though certainly not 
to be ranked with the philosopher, or to be deemed other than 
unmistakably inferior to him, was nevertheless an artist of 
decided worth. The thanks of all cultivated persons were due 
to him for his gift of felicitous expression, And, therefore, he 
is not ashamed to take the trouble to give certain hints as to 
how the sophist may improve himself in his own department. 

But the ideal thing is for a man to be, if possible, both 
philosopher and sophist at the same time, both a deep and 
subtile thinker, and a lucid and skilful exponent of his 
thoughts. Synesius would have his son 
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1§. Matt. 13. 10, sg. Revised Version. 

2 Prebendary Sadler, in loc. 
3 On Kingship, 4: ’Apucrorédec kat Wddrwn, tots emots tryeusow. 
‘4 On Dreams, 12, sq. 5 Dion, 13, 
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and thus he is delighted with such a character as that of Dion 
Chrysostom, where both professions meet in one man; and 
most earnestly he advises his boy to study him. 4 

He did not really disapprove of sophists. Small wonder; 
he was himself a sophist of high rank! He did not admit the 
fact ; he would have been scandalised, if any one had accused 
him of being one; but, if he had had to make his defence on 
the subject, he would certainly not have been acquitted. His 
openly professed admiration for Dion Chrysostom, and his 
careful study of that writer, show that he did not consider 
sophistry in itself as otherwise than estimable; for it was 
undoubtedly not alone to his more solid treatises that he con- 
fined his attention. The very way in which he distinguishes 
between Dion’s philosophical and sophistic writings,? hints 
that he was thoroughly familiar with both. Nay, his Panegyric 
on Baldness* is the very acme of sophistry,* worthy to take its 
place, we are sure (though we have seen none of these exercises 
of wit, except the extract from the first given by our author), 
with the panegyrics of Dion on Long Hair (to which Synesius’ 
effusion is an answer), on the Parrot, on the Gnat,> or those of 
other writers on Mice, Bumble-bees, Salt, Pots, Little Stones, 
Flies, Poverty, Death, Dust, Negligence. As for the Letters, 
their sophistic character is beyond question.’ Synesius knew 
that they would in most cases be read by many persons besides 
those to whom they were specially directed; and the con- 
sciousness of this fact made him extremely careful, as a rule, 
of his manner of epistolary expression. The desire to give 
them all possible literary elegance, and to prevent secrets 
from becoming public property, made him cautious as to what 
he said in them; and the result has very frequently been the 





1 Dion, 11. 2 Ibid. 2, sq. 3 See ch. viii. 

4 Cp. Lapatz, p. 378; Druon, pp. 258-260, 5 Dion, 2, sq. 

8 See Volkmann, p. 154. Druon (p. 222) considers On Dreams (see ch. xii.) 
a sophistic composition ; but we do not accept this view, though there are 
several touches of sophistry in the treatise. 

7 See Volkmann, p. 113. 
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sacrifice of matter to form.1 Volkmann actually goes so far as 
to speak of our author as the last of the sophists personally 
known.? 

Synesius admired sophists, so long as they kept in their 
proper place. He was himself a sophist. How comes it 
then that he sometimes speaks so severely of those members of © 
this class with whom he came in contact ?? It is to be feared 
that the explanation is to be found in nothing more noble 
than the mutual dislike of different sections of society, or of 
prosperity and adversity. These other men often belonged to 
the mob, and Synesius was an aristocrat; they made their 
living by their oratorical gifts, and Synesius, being well-off, 
could cultivate rhetoric simply as a recreation. Here was the 
_ whole ground of the quarrel. Jealous of his good fortune, they 
called him a dilettante, a sort of fifth-century ‘nice young man 
for a tea-party’; and he returned the compliment by calling 
them a herd of vulgar fools* His remarks on these opponents 
do not exhibit any very keen or delicate wit. They are 
amusing, certainly; but show none of the refined satire which 
we might perhaps have expected from a person of so much 
culture. They remind one a good deal of the coarse recrimina- 
tions between Chrimhild and Brunhild in the Nibelungen Lied, 
or Mary Queen of Scots and the Lady of Lochleven in The 





2 Volkmann, p. 116. ‘So ist denn auch eine peinliche, durchaus sophis- 
tische Beriicksichtigung der Form in fast allen Briefen des Synesius zu 
bemerken. Der Ausdruck ist stets gesucht und zierlich, reich verbrimt mit 
seltenen Worten und classischen Redewendungen, ausstaffirt mit Dichter- 
citaten, Sprichwoértern und Gleichnissen, oft iibermissig kurz und knapp 
gehalten, eben so oft in gekiinstelten Schilderungen und Beschreibungen sich 
ergehend, die nicht selten einen unverhiltnissmissigen Raum einnehmen.’ 

2p. 113. ‘Wie wir Synesius als letzten namhaften Sophisten zu be- 
trachten haben. . .’ 

3 Dion; Ep. 153. See ch. viii. 

+ Cp. Druon, pp. 236, 237, 250: Lapatz, p. 392. ‘En tous ces sophistes, 
tant moines que rhéteurs, savez-vous ce qui déplait 4 Synésius? C’est 
Venseigne, la criée, et, comme nous dirions, l’affiche ; voila ce qu’il ne saurait 
leur pardonner. Au reste, prenez-y garde: de lui 4 eux, il y a tout juste 
la différence du grand seigneur aux pauvres diables ; quant 4 sophiste, il 
l’était comme personne.’ 
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Abbot; they rather savour of the Billingsgate, the é& aud&ns, 
which Synesius represents Julius as pouring forth on 
Andronicus, and which, he ingenuously confesses, he would 
have given worlds to have imitated.t 

He had a great objection (which may, perhaps, be com- 
mended to some learned classical students of our own day) to 
making emendations in the works of earlier authors. It had 
been urged against him that in his library were books whose 
text was in a corrupt state; and, so far from being in any 
way irritated at the accusation—beyond the natural annoyance 
he would feel at what seemed to him a bit of ridiculous im- 
pertinence—he defended himself in a spirited manner. He 
called to his aid the authority of Pythagoras, who, he said, had 
laid it down as a canon that books should be left in the con- 
dition in which they first appeared, and that no subsequent 
additions should be made to them. And he proceeded further 
to maintain that the very fact of the text’s being corrupt 
increased the educational value of a book, since it necessitated 
closer and more thoughtful application on the part of the 
student, and sharpened his wits.” 

Akin to this is his disapproval of plagiarism. Hight lines of 
his (which may perhaps be, as Pétau supposes,’ the four elegiac 
couplets with which the On the Gift of an Astrolabe concludes) 
had been copied together with four from some older writer, . 
probably Ptolemy ; and he hastens to distinguish between them, 
saying: ‘I consider it more impious to steal dead men’s writ- 
ings than their clothes—an act which is called grave-robbing.’* 

Synesius’ refined literary taste causes him to take pleasure 
in beauty of expression wherever he finds it. Whether it be 
Theodore’s eloquence,® or Theotimus’ poetry,® or Theophilus’ 
Festal Letter,’ he cannot hear or read without feeling bound 





1 Hp. 79a. 2 Hp. 153; Dion, 14, sq. 

3 Note on Hp, 142. Synesius says, "Ev r@'rerpadlw trav layBelwy. . . . On 
the meaning of tnis last word see p. 498, note 1. : 

4 Ep. 142. 5 Ep. 20. 6 Hpp. 49,98. 7 Ep, 9. 
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to say how much enjoyment he has had in the matter. He 
professes to consider the poet more of a benefactor to the 
prince than the prince to the poet.!_ He is so much impressed 
with the artistic form of a letter from Pylaemenes that he 
holds a literary ‘ At Home,’ at which he reads the composition 
aloud to his guests.” 

Such a man as this, one might be sure, when he came to 
write himself, would exercise his talent on a wide range of 
subjects; would be, in turn, alarmingly hard to follow in his 
speculation and delightfully frivolous in his burlesque; would 
show himself anxious to get down, if possible, to the actual 
elemental facts, and yet be desirous of decking those facts in 
richest garb of poetic diction ; and would elaborate each writing 
with the greatest care, to send it forth as one complete whole, 
ready to make its way among men simply by its own merits. 





1 Ep. 49. Cp. Ep. 98. 
2 Ep.100. Kai dra rapecxevacd oor Oéarpov éri AcBins‘EXAnvixdy, éraryyeldas 


ijkew axpoacopévos é\oyinwy ypayparwv. The name Panhellenium, to describe 
such literary assemblies, seems to have been invented by Synesius himself 
(kah@ yap otrw tov rérov, x.7.d.), but they existed in all important Greek 
cities of those days. ‘Il y avait donc 4 Cyréne, a Alexandrie, 4 Constanti- 
nople, dans toute ville grecque, le raveh\jnov: 1a fréquentait le tout Athénes 
de l’endroit, la fine fleur de l’esprit et du gofit. On cause. Comment causer? 
en Hellénes qu’ils sont, se regardant et s’écoutant parler, ayant l’ceil et 
Voreille 4 leurs mots. La littérature, et elle seule, est 4 ordre du jour; 
quant a la politique, elle est chose sacrée, et l’on n’a garde d’y toucher’ 
(Lapatz, p. 327). Lapatz distinguishes between the literary society of Alex- 
andria and that of Constantinople: ‘Le raved\jviov d’Alexandrie sentait le 
terroir, était plus savant que littéraire . . . Alexandrie était le pays du 
savoir laborieux et patient, l’université allemande du temps; les doctes y 
peuplaient’ (p. 329); after which he gives a description of Hypatia’s method 
and of the people who surrounded her. Later on he says: ‘J’ai dit le 
maveddjviov d’Alexandrie; celui de Constantinople ne lui ressemble guére. 
Ces Hellénes-ci sont gens pratiques et positifs, hommes du monde et de ce 
monde; la réverie n’est point du tout leur fait: ils cultivent l’éloquence 
(lisez la rhétorique) qui méne 4 tout, nonchalants de la philosophie qui ne 
ménearien. A Alexandrie, lon se garde des affaires (elles souillent !), ’on 
contemple a plaisir, l’on se plonge dans la mysticité; cela sent le désert, le 
Thébaide. Au contraire, lHelléne de Constantinople, amoureux du lustre 
ow du bien-étre administratif, se pousse par la parole ou par la plume, vise a 
la préfecture: il est sophiste ou scolastique, comme qui dirait journaliste ou 
avocat’ (pp. 363, sq.). 
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When we turn to his works, and ask what he has to say on 
this subject, we find that it is precisely in this manner that he 
does act. Sometimes his rapidity of execution is phenomenal; 
for he assures us that so fantastic and difficult a book as the 
treatise On Dreams was entirely composed in part of one night.* 
But, however quickly he may be able to write, he disapproves 
of that most exasperating mark of many prolific authors, care- 
less writing. No matter how slight his subject, no matter how 
airy and volatile that which he puts on paper, he generally 
puts it down thoughtfully, and he takes pains over even trifling 
things. Writing to Nicander? of the Panegyric on Baldness, he 
says that, frivolous as it obviously is, he has introduced into it 
many of the characteristics of the serious class of his books, 
and would gladly, if only he might, reckon it among his philo- 
sophical works. Elsewhere* he speaks of some unnamed com- 
position of his of a light nature (probably the Panegyrie again), 
as ‘wrought in Attic style, a piece of conscientious workman- 
ship.’ In Zp. 153, he says that the pedants had accused him 
of bestowing labour on things of no value—though this seems 
to refer to his expending so much care on his language, and 
need not necessarily have any connection with the fact that 
some of his productions were of a fugitive nature. As for the 
thoroughness of the method which he employed in working 
out his more weighty themes, he speaks of this, in the case of 
the Dion, in the same letter. 4 

In the hope of making his writings really useful for their 
own purposes, he not only works vigorously and minutely at 
them, but asks for candid criticism upon them from those of 
his friends whose opinion on these matters he most respects. 
Hypatia, Nicander, and Pylaemenes are all requested to say 
what they think of some of his books. The difficulty of re- 
garding one’s own works with perfect impartiality he sets 
forth by means of an amusing illustration. ‘It is said that, 





1 Bp. 153. 2 Ep. 1. 3 Ep. 74. 4 Cp. Dion, 3. 
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when apes have brought forth, they gaze upon their young 
ones as if they were pictures, in admiration of their beauty— 
to so great an extent does Nature make one fond of one’s 
children! But the offspring of each other they see for what 
they really are—the young of apes. Therefore it is to others 
that one must entrust the task of scrutinising one’s offspring ; 
for affection is wonderfully biassed in its decisions.’+ 

That he was not seeking flattery, but wanted an honest 
unbiassed judgment, is clear from the fact that he begged 
Nicander to make the book known to others, if it should meet 
with his approbation ; but, if not, to send it back to its author ;* 
and that he wrote to Hypatia: ‘If it shall not appear to you 
worthy of being heard by the Hellenes—and you also, I 
suppose, will, with Aristotle, place truth above your friend— 
thick and deep darkness shall cover it, and men shall not hear 
it spoken of.’ ? 

For, though he had a keen enjoyment of his books, he was 
by no means unconscious of the possible existence of defects 
in them. Like a skilful workman, he could not fail to be 
gratified by the results of his toil. The pleasure which he 
derived from the Panegyric on Baldness* and the On Dreams * 
is like that experienced by the writer of one of the smartest 
English character-sketches which have appeared within the 
last few years, who was heard, when alone in his study, laugh- 
ing heartily at something, and, on being asked what had caused 
him so much amusement, replied that it was the doings of the 
heroine of his own book. But Synesius was quite alive to the 
danger of treating his writings more indulgently than others 
might be disposed to treat them; and, in spite of the little 
suggestions of vanity which are not wanting in one or two 
passages,° and which are entirely excusable in an author of his 





1 Ep. 1. 2 Ep. 153. 

«3 Ep. 1. " 4 Ep. 153. 

5 Ibid.; Dion, 16. ‘Er verdross ihn,’—i.e. the blame which he received 
from the pedants—‘denn er war nicht frei von einer gewissen LHitelkeit, 
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ability, was in reality a very modest person. An uneasy 
suspicion that his out-of-the-way residence and his separation 
from cultivated men might have injured the purity of his 
style, and given a somewhat rustic touch to his diction, reveals 
itself here and there! His book On the Chase has, unfortun- 
ately, perished; but, judging from his fondness for everything — 
connected with sport, we may feel sure that he wrote it in no 
perfunctory spirit and that it ranked high among his com- 
positions.2 Yet he speaks of it in quite a humble way. 
Pylaemenes had asked for it; and, when Synesius’ acquaint- 
ances in Libya expressed surprise that the accomplished orator 
should care to read a trifle produced by ‘the poorest speaker 
among them,’ all that the author would say to account for the 
fact was that Pylaemenes, rich in store of virtues, was a most 
kindly and complimentary personage, and had made his re- 
quest with the object of giving pleasure.® 

In Synesius, in fact, we see a man who is genuinely anxious 
to make his books as good as he can. He wishes them to be 
read, and to be appreciated by others; and therefore he takes 
pains to adorn them. He may not always be either clear or 
particularly happy in his manner of expressing himself; he 
may employ grammatical constructions which fill one with 
concern when one remembers the stern laws of classical com- 
- position; but one has to bear in mind that he did not live in 
the classical age, and that one has no more right to demand 





iiberdies durch die Erfolge, die er in Constantinopel errungen hatte, und 
durch die Huldigungen, die man in Alexandria seinem Talente brachte, 
verwohnt’ (Volkmann, p. 119). 

1 Hyp. 91, 100, 156; On Kingship, 1; On Providence, 1.18. The involved 
construction of Hp. 156 seems to show that the suspicion was not altogether 
unfounded. 

2 See also what he says of its success in Zp. 153. 

3 Hp. 100. Volkmann thinks that he set no great store by the book. ‘ Er 
scheint. . . tiberhaupt auf sie keinen besonderen Werth gelegt zu haben’ (p. 
152). Weare convinced that this is a mistake, and that it was only Synesius’ 
modesty (possibly genuine, possibly feigned) which made him speak slight- 
ingly of it. For his literary humility, ep. Panegyric on Baldness, 4; and, 
for modesty as to his philosophical attainments, Zpp. 136, 138, 
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the purest style from him than from any other writer of the 
time. 

If it be asked why an author of such wide reading should 
not have modelled his works on those of the famous masters of 
old, the answer is really a simple one. He felt the temptation, 
but recognised it as a temptation to be resisted. In speaking 
of the benefits which he had derived from divination by means 
of dreams, he placed among them the help it had given him in 
the composition of books, and said that sometimes, when he 
was possessed of an ardent desire to imitate the unnatural 
(evidently he meant unnatural in /is day) style of the ancient 
Attic, this science had had a chastening effect on him, and 
brought him back to a temperate and more suitable kind of 
phraseology.1 The English of Shakespeare and the Authorised 
Version is admittedly a nobler idiom than that which we use 
now. Still, it would be considered a piece of affectation in 
any modern literary man to adopt the Elizabethan or Jacobean 
style, unless he were dealing with that period, and wished to 





1 On Dreams, 9. “Hin 6é more xal riv Sdny KaracKevhy THs yAwTTs Ddo- 
pavotcdy Te kai preyyalvovcay dvopdtwr Kkawéryrt, (Hrw THs Expvdov Tis dpxaias 
2ArOidos, 4 5é 51a Oeod vovOerjcaca, 7d pév Tt elwéyros, TO Ge Th éotw elwéyTos, Td 
6é delEavros SxPous Twas amodealve éExrepuxdbras THs yAOTTHS, Ewavipyayé Te és TO 
c&dppov, kal rd oldoty éxékace. We admit that xawérnrt seems an eccentric 
word to apply to that which is ancient; but we do not see (assuming the 
text to be correct) how any interpretation but that which we have given 
above can be assigned to the passage. The epithet éx@idov, however, is the 
real rock on which we build up our rendering. There does not appear any 
possibility of separating it from dpyaias. If the words could be made to 
refer to different things, or if ék@/\ov could have been expunged without in- 
sulting the authority of mss., we should have felt almost compelled to defy 
the grammatical construction, and understand Synesius as saying exactly the 
opposite of what we now believe him to say—as saying that he had been 
inclined to an exuberant and unseemly modernity, and that he had been 
recalled to the greater dignity of the classical past. “Ex¢édov, however, 
more imperious than even grammar, forbids this, and, dutifully though 
somewhat unwillingly, we submit, wondering to find the past described as 
verbose and the present as more self-restrained in the matter of language ; 
and are rewarded for our submission by gaining from our author himself — 
evidence of the fact that he realised that literary grace should belong to all 
periods, instead of being a bygone thing to be lamented as having been 
buried with the deceased past. 


M 
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give his work the appearance of a contemporary document. We 
should not like our very best novelists of to-day to go back to the 
dignified and somewhat ponderous manner even of Sir Walter 
Scott. In the case of Synesius it would have been still greater 
pedantry to return all the way to the finest days of Greek litera- 
ture. It would have been anything but genuine art. His duty 
was to do the best he could with the language of his own time; 
and, to a considerable extent, he fulfilled the task successfully. 

He may seem very obscure in some of his philosophical 
writings; but one is bound to observe that the difficulty of 
the subject which he is setting forth may have much to do 
with this, and that, unless one is oneself a deep student of 
Neo-Platonism, one can hardly expect his work to be of a 
simple character. Certainly, when he speaks of practical 
matters, as, for instance, throughout a great part of the On 
Kingship, he is quite lucid and easily understood, and his 
pen glides forward readily and naturally. 

The grammatical irregularities in his works with which we 
have been most struck are the following :— 

Perhaps dv with the Present Indicative. Panegyrie on 
Baldness, 10. ’Axovw Aeyovtov ws dv avyp Aiyimruos tTéyvny 

. éyex. Probably this is a mere copyist’s error, the first 
syllable of avjp having been accidentally written twice over. 
(Krabinger omits dy on the authority of several Mss.) 

Ep. 148. OWS av... értrabécOar Suvayeba. Here, too, 
the mistake may be the scribe’s, as duvaiwe#a might very 
easily be read duvdueOa. It is to be noted, however, that 
Goodwin, after saying, ‘The Present and Perfect Indicative 
. are never used with av. When this seems to occur, there is 
always a mixture of constructions, gives an example from 
Plato, Laws, iv. 712, E., éym 5€ ot tw viv éEaidyns av épwrnbels 
évTws, Omep eltrov, ovK yw eitretv,! which is very like the 
expression in Hp. 148. 





1 Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, sixth edition, p. 55, 
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"Av with the Perfect Indicative. Zp. 156. woyis av olde. 
(See Goodwin’s words just quoted.) 

“Ay with the Future Indicative. Zp. 133. éxéyouev av. 
Ep. 156. tay’ av... Sejoes. Ep. 67. rpiv av... Kxata- 
atncovra. On Providence, 2.7. dv airvacopeba. On King- 
ship, 22. od« étt dv... axovcetar. Discourse i. tis 8 av 
oicerat; Goodwin gives many instances of this construction 
from Homer, one from Pindar, and one (according to the Mss.) 
from Euripides. He also gives some even from the best 
masters of Attic prose, where nothing but an emendation 
of the text, against the authority of the Mss., can remove the 
difficulty. 

"Av with the Future Participle. Zp. 4. ev@upos jv, as 
aitixa dv Tapaypdav tois Saverotds. Ep. 104. ws ove av 
To Bdabos tis ywpas Oappjcovtas. Dion, 13. ode av ere 
xepyoov. And with the Future Infinitive. On Providence, 
1. 13. éxeivws dv oiopévn Snuoctedcev. This is subject to 
the same rules as dy with the Future Indicative. Goodwin 
says that it is not to be found in Homer, but cites passages 
from Thucydides, Sophocles, Plato, and Demosthenes, where 
‘it is still retained in the best editions, with strong support 
from Mss.’ ? 

*Exe:ddv, and similar words, with the Optative. Dion, 9. 


Gna Kay évtvyxeiv .. . yévorto,® ceBoipeba ... dv. Ibid. 10. dv 
TL av Tis Kal Soin .. ., ToAAOD pévT av eiev . . . On Dreams, 


7. @s Gy py atipaforey avtnv. On the Gift of an Astrolabe, 
” > / i.4 * > tal / nd > A 
ovTe émreperAnOn Oras av aitd twapayévoito. Ibid. éredav 
avverOoev. On Kingship, 14. jv pn... kordo. Pane- 
gyric on Baldness, 10. 6tav é0édor. On Providence, 1. 15. qv 
’"Ocipid: Kata vodv ein Ta Tpdypata, and é7as ay... oikotev. 
Ibid. 18. as dv pndétmote ... yévorto. Ibid. 2. 2. éotpato- 
TESEVKOTOV WS TOPPWTAT TOD AaTEDS, aS av HKLcTA hoPoivTo. 





a pp. 55, sg. Cp. Isidore, 1.175. ovx av yevjoerat. 
2 p. 60. 
3 Cp. Isidore, 2.1. Kav unéév pbéyEowro . . . mardetovew. 
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... Ibid. 3. abOis érparrev, ds adv ciodpjco.... Hp. 4. hv 
yé tus avtais ypeto. Hp. 35. mpaxréov ... wav 6 Te ay 
Sivarto. Ep, 52. mpl av otv ... hOdcevev. ... Ep, 54. 


bcakis ay ody évtuyxetv cot yévotto. Ep. 67. cxéracOat bras 
dy TO [un TpochKov TepiToinoaito, and mpocéyeww TOV vodY WS 
dv... Kkatadeiro ... Ep. 104. ws av SeiFevey . . . dprota 
oxémtetat. Hp. 105. oxoreiv ... Stas dv kaxov te diadv- 
youu. Lp. 121. mparrew Sirws av tapayévoito. Lp. 132. 
KaTacKevdlopat yap as av... wéutroupev. Ep. 147. érevdav 
Avvo Séot. 

Of this construction with ésedav, Liddell and Scott say, 
‘Never in good Att., except perhaps in orat. obliq.... 
but in late Authors it is used, where in good Att. would be 
éret6y or else émredav with Subj. .. . and, with 6rap, 
‘Never ... in good authors . . . except in oratione obliqua 
after another opt., where in oratione recta the subjunct. with 
drav would have stood....’ As regards its usage in the case of 
as av.and érws av, Goodwin gives examples from Homer and 
Herodotus. 

’Esrevdn with the Subjunctive. Dion, 13. érrevdy éEaptnonras. 
This is the reading in Migne’s text (in Pétau’s note attached 
thereto, and in Krabinger’s text, évecddv is given), Liddell and 
Scott cite an instance of this usage from Iliad 11. 478 (émresdy 
Saudoceral, i.e. Sauaocntas), but there a repeated action is 
described—an idea which it does not seem possible to find in 
the passage from Synesius. 

“Orav with the Indicative. Hp. 57. érav Seirar. On this 
Liddell and Scott remark, ‘Never ...in good authors... 
it is true that Od. 10. 410 . . . seems to be an exception, but 
this is by anacoluthon.’ 

The Optative without dy in the apodosis of conditional 
sentences. On Kingship, 4. éiattTw yap apa éEapaprtocev, THs 
. + + Kaklas ovy ebpicxovons ... Ibid. 16. ein pév 0 morepeKods 





1 p. 69. 
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TavTos paddov eipnvixos. Panegyric on Baldness, 4. éym &é 
Suvaluny od xeipov érépov cuviévat. On Providence, 2. 5. raya 
vov kataBain. Ibid. 8. rKabav bé, oddév cadés eidein. On 
Dreams, 3. ov8& évradba ye atoBAnTos 4 Sia TOV brvev ein 
pavteia. Perhaps, ibid. 5. cuveEaOepoiro av... adda ToL 
diaBaivas... Kal yevoar’ ay tod apydidaods. Ibid. 13. 
hirocode pév yap yévoito Taiyviov. Ep. 19. kat Bovroiunv 
... yevéoOa. Perhaps, Hp. 61. yévorro yap dv... yare- 
TOS O€ ATaVTA TAVT@ TUYyKUpOL’ ANAA yévolrto yap av év TH 
xpove. Hp. 67. déEawto yap éxet padrov 4 pndapod. 
Ep. 80. corvew dé Bovrotuny pev. .. . Hp. 132. ro&a pev odv 
Kal éTépwbev wmvncaipny, kal Ta dvTa avaxtnoaiunv. Hp. 138. 
ov pnv aioxyuvOcinv adrnOH réyov. Ibid. mpos toiov ado 
mupelov twapatpiPels . . . amroTréKouuw Tod vod hwToeides 
éyyovoyv; Ep. 139. dato & ody adtiis, dtav pndév tov avOpa- 
mivav Oavyatns. Hp. 146. tH yap ghavotatn piaet padrov 
avakeipevov ein TO év Tois aicOnTois Kabapov.t 

Goodwin’s remark on this construction is, ‘Cases of the 
omission of dy in an apodosis of this class are rare; they occur 
chiefly in Homer, less frequently in the Attic poets (even then 
chiefly in questions, and after such expressions as ovx éof 
67as), and seldom or never in Attic prose where the text is 
beyond suspicion on other grounds.’ ? 

The Optative (instead of the Subjunctive) in final clauses, 
after primary tenses. Dion, 4. rapadidap, va... amrapyxovto. 
Ibid. 7. as tromrevover cal mpoxatarapSavovow, os py 
KwotwwTo Te Kal KateEaviotawto. bid. iv’ ody pu Gdro TL 
Spoev, audl tadta éyew vouov év opior metoinvta. bid. 8. 
Tapadedoxacw ... amotevylfovTes . . . Wa pmdev eurrodiov 
mapéxouto. .. . Lbid. 13. Avpavetrar THY Sokay, iva povos 
amoBrérouto. Ep. 32. va py... SiabOelpevev . . . SeOnoerar. 





2 Op. Isidore, 1. 145 and 406, galnv éydé. Ibid. 173. tis ce war’ délav 
dd0pairo; 2.19. obrw yap kdvrab0a mpds Thy dxpordrny maxapioryTa POacaimer. 


2 py. 106. 
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Ep. 67. avéEn yap pov...wa... wapacrncayw. Ep. 132. 
KaTacKkevavopar yap ws av .. . Wéwrrolper. : 

Goodwin says, ‘ The use of the Optative for the Subjunctive 
in final clauses after primary tenses is . .. very rare, and is 
to be viewed as a mere irregularity of construction. It occurs 
chiefly in Homer.’ + 

Mév without 6¢, in passages which do not seem to come 
under any of the permissible forms given by Liddell and Scott. 
Instances occur, amongst numerous other places, in On Kingship, 
16. ein pév 6 TroNemLKOS, K.T.A., aNd goTL pev eipHvNn TodEmov 
paxaptotepov. Ibid. 17. rodto pév dn Kal yelToot... . 
Ep. 19. Bovrotuny pév ayabod twos aitwos atte yevéoPar. 
There are many parts of Synesius’ works where at first sight 
the same usage seems to exist, but where it is found that 
the absent dé is replaced by dAXa, erecta, or some such word, 
just as is often the case in classical writers. Méy ... adda 

. is a very favourite form with our author; eg. Hp. 4. On 
Dreams, 5. On Providence, 1. 10, sq., and 2. 2. 

Aé in apodosis. Lp. 4. éwel S& tuiv dn Kal Ta epodva 
katednooTo, . . . 0 Oe mpeaBiTns Kal TodTO HKécaTo. Hp. 61. 
et O€ peToKnoe..., 70 SE GAAA Mapxov Entyces. Hp. 92. dre 
dé év toils Bovdevtais Kal Tov éuov adeAhov aévots apiOpety . . . 
ToDTO O€ ov KaTa OemioToKrka oé Hyns Troveiv. ‘This is especi- 
ally common in Homer and Herodotus, and rare in Attic 
prose. It occurs when the apodosis is to be emphatically 
opposed to the protasis.’ 2 

Tap is given as the first word in a sentence by Migne in On 
Kingship, 14. Tap év ois éopéev ...; but we cannot believe 
that Synesius should employ the word in so unique a position, 
and Krabinger reads cal yap... . 

It will be observed that, though all the usages mentioned 
above are irregular, examples of most of them are extant, if 
not in good Attic prose, yet in classical authors; and, if not 





1 Goodwin, p. 71. 2 Ibid. p. 121. 
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in them, still in late writers. Few, therefore, if any, of these 
constructions can be considered solecisms in Synesius; and it 
is not impossible that even those hypothetical few may be due 
to errors in MSS. Consequently, modes of expression, which’ 
at first strike one as blemishes in his style, are frequently 
found, on closer consideration, to be much more innocent than 
they appeared. We do not expect or desire our author to 
write in strictly classical Attic; and, the more carefully we 
study him, the more surely does the conviction come home to 
us that his literary knowledge was much too great to allow 
him to make more than perhaps rare mistakes in writing. 

He sometimes employs ov where we should have looked for 
pn. Eg. On Kingship, 15. étav éurécwow advo tois od Tpoc- 
Seyouévors. Dion, 8. pddicta ods ody  TpwTH hUcis... 
eEwpunoev. On Providence, 1. 11. vods axpetos eis wpakuw, 
vmO yelpav ovy imnpetovpevos. bid. 2. 3. ws av eiodpjcot 
70 oTpaTevpa TO TrodémLOV, ws OvdEVOS YyeyovOTOS avnKéaTOU 
Sewvod. Ibid. 5. ei S€ ov evOd . . . ava év xepolv Eecay.1 
Perhaps Lp. 4. otdapod tod Spduatos cicevyvertat, ws TIS 
wuyijs ovK« ovons év “ Asdov. 

M7, for od is very common with him;? but this cannot be 
deemed an error for a writer of his period, since, after the 
classical age, it is an ordinary usage of all authors. Nor can 
one venture to make any great objection to such words as 
yeypabnka,® teteypévor,s aya0eratos,> reroiujKey,® yeyoves,’ 
émiTnoecos, as a feminine form’ cyifa® (in the sense of 
‘ separation or ‘parting’), the expression ézremroinvto pécov 





1 It is possible that ei may here be equivalent to é7, and the passage 
would have classical authority. See Liddell and Scott, under 0%, A. 1. 2, d. 

2 Epp. 4 (three times), 44, 51, 54, 57 (three times), 61, 67; Discourse 1; 
On the Gift of an Astrolabe; Dion, 1, 5 (three times), 6, 14 (twice), etc. 

3 Ep. 133. 

* Ep. 140. Liddell and Scott cite réreyuor and reréx Oa: from Aelian and 
Pausanias, and read reroypévoy (they say réroyuac—but it must be the 
Participle) in Synesius. 

5 Hp. 142. ; 6 Ep. 94. 

7 Panegyric on Baldness, 17; yeyévemev, Ep. 8. 8 Ep. 57. 

® On Providence, 1. 3. 10 Thid. 2. 3. 
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(‘they had placed between them’) or the usage of v7rocn- 
paivery as a neuter.? 
There is nothing very odd, perhaps, in the use of Sos and 
voos as adjectives;? but the following expressions are strange :— 
Ep. 66. wreoventeiv movois, pecoverteiy dé Timav. Lp. 57. 
aupdopais émeképyerar. Dion, 4. éreEwov atracw. On King- 
ship, 1. wn Katadpovnbeica avovntos av yevécOar. bid. 


3 Ibid. 3. trav épyav tixynv 


€okévat . . . TOV PapydKor. 
cuvectacavto. Ibid. 9. Tv aravtwv évnyel TA OTA TAY 
épyov Baciréws. On Providence, 1. 12. edvOnvodyto avtav. 
On Dreams, 2. éotl radta ypadppata travtodata, Kabarep év 
BiBriw Tots odor. On Providence, 2.7. Tas yap av bv Bow; 
Dion, 14. va nab axcvreav av ioxty. Dion, 1. 7d pyropedev 
avrov* ArnOevevr. On Dreams, 5. wéxpis éxet av TO Tvedpa 
SiaBiBdowow, ob un POdvwcw ai yeipes THs hdcews. hid. 6. 
mpos TO Kpeittov éotpapOat Kai doxeTov eivat TOD yelpovos. 
Ep. 4. réyer mpos GrAAnv. Ep. 92. kav ei. Ep. 61. rodrov 
éyxpayov. Hp. 139. rais érictonais Tov Saxpiov éyyxeis. 
The following are more than strange; they are distressing. 


Iléppixa Acvooor, 


one is inclined to exclaim as one notes them. 

Dion, 9. av yopis od8é dovov éortiv éEdXticar TUYXEiY TOD 
TéXoOvs, TOUTO TEws TapecKkevdxapev. Panegyric on Baldness, 11. 
éyyutépw S€ mpoctover Kal amTopévois TOU MpdypaTtos loot TIS 
dv. (The datives plural are intended to be in ‘agreement’ with — 
the nominative singular!) Hp. 57. trav rAnyov atacov .. . 
’Avdpovixds éots pakp@ twavtwv. Bapvtepos. Ibid. tov voodv 


b] / \ cal a « \ ” / 3: UN \ 
ExT pEpeLy Kab OUVtLOTAV To Oca TOV EXOVTA TE QAUTNV Kab 





1 On Providence, 1. 2, and 2. 1. 

2 Panegyric on Baldness, 9. rodrov dvdyxn Shuov evar, Hp. 105. diuov elvar — 
tov tepéa, Hymn 1. 76, sq. 6 5é vois oto Ain Méderar voor Koopos. The 
dative is another irregularity (so far, at least, as classical authors are con- 
cerned). 

3 Are we, perhaps, to supply some word, like rovros or éxelvois, before 
papudKkwy ? 

4 Pétau suggests ard. 
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Kaptovpevov. Ep. 78. éf’ & Onpiov ov« évaretras.! On the 
Gift of an Astrolabe, Sidtt TobTo. Discourse ii. elOe yevoiunv 
ideiv. On Providence, 1.10. rods Oeods . . . Eyovtas ... &v 
oupave Te ovo. Kal TrEloTov adeota@ot. Ibid. 2. 2. adecis 
dvTas ToD pH TL TapatroAavcwow. (This last must be a 
combination of the two constructions, ddeeis dvTas Tov TL 
TapaTonaioat and adceis dvTas un TL TapatroNavowow.)? 

Yet it is doubtful whether even these vagaries can be held 
to detract very much from the style of Synesius. If he wrote 
them deliberately, he ought to apologise ; but it can hardly be 
maintained that a man of his culture can have seriously 
intended them to stand as we now have them. In spite of 
his usual carefulness, he may sometimes have put his thoughts 
hastily on paper (as we know that he did in the case of the 
On Dreams), and neglected afterwards to go through what he 
had written. We must not forget the defence which he made 
against those who upbraided him for not having revised 
Dion’s works. He actually considered corrupt passages a 
good thing in themselves, and remarked: ta yap Sunuaptn- 
péva tadta BiBdia Tov voov émutnreiy Zorxev eriotatobyTa 
Tats orvpeot.® 

On the whole, we take it that his is decidadly a good style 
for an author of his time. His Zetters are graceful, and, in 
one point, resemble those of his friend, that most prolific 
letter-writer, S. Isidore of Pelusium. This common character- 
istic is that they generally begin and end in what would in 
the present day be considered a rather abrupt manner; so 
much so, that, if there were only half a dozen of them extant, 
we should have believed them to be simply extracts and not 
complete letters. It is impossible, however, to fancy this, 
when we observe that more than a hundred and fifty letters 





1 The clause expresses a purpose, not a condition. 

 Anacolutha occur in Zpp. 118 and 124; but we need not delay over so 
common a literary phenomenon. 

3 Dion, 15. 
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of Synesius’ remain, and somewhat over two thousand of 
Isidore’s, 

Except for this peculiarity, no one could say that Synesius’ 
epistolary style is fragmentary or unfinished (though, strangely 
enough, the sophist seems to us inferior to the theologian in 
this kind of composition; it is not merely that Isidore excels 
in his subject-matter : even his method of expressing himself is 
more classical than that of our author). Each letter contains its 
own subject, or subjects, neatly set forth and skilfully worked 
out. He says what he has to say clearly and pleasantly; and 
is led to avoid the slovenly manner into which even highly 
educated persons are sometimes in danger of falling in their 
correspondence, by the ever-present thought of the formidable 
Panhellenium. 

Synesius was particular as to how he expressed himself. 
‘He cultivated the elegant art of saying uninteresting things 
in an interesting way; and in ordering a coat, or introducing 
a friend, or inviting a guest, he relieved the triviality of the 
matter by lively touches and unexpected turns of expression.’ ! 
He wrote five letters of introduction for a certain Gerontius 
(four of them to his brother;? surely the worthy philosopher 
was a bit fussy ?). One might have thought that the subject 
did not lend itself to much variety of treatment; but, if so, 
one would have confessed oneself very imperfectly acquainted 
with Synesius. We must have a rendering of all five, for 
each is a dainty little thing in itself. 

Ep. 81. To his brother—‘ Who, I ask—who ought to be 
admired by men like yourself? One who is modest: who is 
well-bred: who associates with Culture: who waits patiently 
on God: who, in fact, is like Gerontius. Here are the man 





1 Gardner, p. 60. 

2 Druon (p. 289) and Lapatz (pp. 157 sq.) think that three of these were 
written to other friends; but in Migne they are all four addressed to his 
brother. Druon suggests that the superscriptions of the three are due to a 
clerical error. 
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and the letter together; when you have had to do with 
him, you will say that I do not bestow my praise thought- 
lessly.’ 

Ep. 82. To Chryses.—‘It is not because the excellent 
Gerontius is a relative of my children (though this he is) 
that I commend the young man to your friendship; but 
because he is calculated to suit the character of the golden 
Chryses, if I may use an expression which is both frigid and 
conceived in the manner of Gorgias. I cannot say anything 
more true than that you are surrounded by every virtue, and 
the man who brings you my letter is most worthy of enjoying 
your society.’ . f 

Ep, 83. To his brother—‘ A long letter suggests that its 
bearer is something of a stranger. The excellent Gerontius, — 
however, while knowing as much as I, if he had not been a 
stranger to falsehood, would have related even more than he 
was cognisant of, through his friendship for me and his— 
possession of a tongue capable of doing justice to his feelings. 
If you see him with pleasure, you see him as I desire.’ 

Ep. 84. To his brother.—‘ Together with the living letter, 
receive also the lifeless; together with the excellent Gerontius, 
this note, which has been written more by custom than by 
the necessity for addressing you. For that remembrance of 
you is an actual part of my existence, the young man would 
relate in far more splendid terms than countless letters.’ 

Ep. 85. To his brother—‘1 entrusted to the excellent 
Gerontius a letter addressed to your sacred and thrice-desired 
self, which shall provide a reason for your first meeting. For 
then, perhaps, you will honour him on account of me; and, 
after you have become acquainted with him, some one else on 
account of him.’ 

A man of Synesius’ literary attainments can hardly fail to 
be a charming letter-writer, if he takes pains in this line. 
Probably very few do, nowadays. Letters are written now 
merely for the person to whom they are addressed ; so long as 
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they convey our meaning to him, we do not greatly care for 
their outward form. If we have literary tastes, we expend 
them on something larger—something, as we trust, of more 
general interest—than letters. But in the fifth century 
letter-writing was regarded far more from an artistic point of 
view. Synesius has suitable proverbs and appropriate quota- 
tions always on the tip of his tongue. He can illustrate his 
point from numbers of different sources; and the result is a 
most attractive epistolary manner which cannot do otherwise 
than please those who meet with it.! 

‘Celebrantur inter illius monimenta praesertim Lpistolae,’ 
says Pétau;? and the statement of nearly 270 years ago 
probably holds good at the present day. Synesius’ Letéers are, 
doubtless, the most popular of his works. It could hardly be 
otherwise. One is naturally more attracted by his more 
‘modern’ side than by his ancient. Whatever one may think 
of the philosopher, the man of science, the ecclesiastic, or so 
forth, it is impossible to help being interested in the man; and 
he is more fully revealed in the Zetters than elsewhere. In 





1 «En ce temps-la, il vint peu de chefs-d’ceuvre et beaucoup de traités ; 
il y eut foison de rhétoriques, de poétiques, de lexiques: les genres les 
plus francs trainaient leur chaine, leur code. En littérature, comme en politi- 
que, il est des moments ou les meilleurs esprits donnent dans la manie du 
réglement. 

‘Tl y a dans le wept ‘Epunvetas de Démétrius (un homme d’esprit dont on ne 
sait au juste que le nom) une page exquise sur le genre épistolaire; c’est la 
plus ancienne rhétorique de la lettre, et, je crois, la plus neuve qui se puisse 
lire. Semez la lettre de proverbes, dit Démétrius; le sel populaire de la 
tapowula est la seule sagesse qui lui convienne. 

‘. . . La grace de la lettre,’ [He is quoting from S. Gregory Nazidnzen] 
‘son agrément, disais-je, son sens et son esprit, c’est le mot, le mot venu, 
point attendu, le mot tombé des nues, le mot qui saute aux yeux, a la 
mémoire, aux lévres, le mot qu’on retient et qu’on répéte, le mot aventurier, 
expansif, contagieux, le mot proverbe enfin. Aimez la mapomia; créez-la, 
citez-la tout au moins: rehaussez-en honnétement vos lettres. 

‘Synésius prodigue le proverbe; peut-étre n’y a-t-il pas d’ancienne cor- 
respondance qui en renferme davantage. Beaucoup trainent dans tous les 
livres; d’autres ne se rencontrent plus que dans ses lettres’ (Lapatz, pp. 
248-250). §. Isidore of Pelusium (5. 133) does not disdain to give hints as 
to epistolary style. 

2 See the Notitia Historica in Migne. 
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them we find a clear illustration of the truth that, no matter 
how much its outward circumstances vary from generation 
to generation, human nature itself is always essentially 
the same. Love and hatred, sympathy and cruelty, justice 
and wrong-doing, joy and sorrow, are the same to-day as 
they were fifteen centuries since. We know them in the 
British Isles now; and, when we read of them in Cyrenaica 
then, we feel ourselves in familiar surroundings, and seem to 
see Synesius dwelling in our midst. 

This is one reason why his Letters are better known and 
more admired than the rest of his works. . But it is not the 
only one. He is probably at his best in this style of writing. 
He is too indefinite to be a good philosopher; too inaccurate 
to be a historian; too much wanting in sympathy with the 
uneducated members of his flock to be a great preacher (though 
it would be quite unfair to judge decidedly of his gifts in this 
line from the two short fragments of Homilies still extant). 
But he has all the qualifications necessary to make a man a 
spirited letter-writer,—a large acquaintance with books of all 
kinds, a keen interest in a number of different pursuits, a ready 
wit, a graphic power of description, a strong affection for his 
friends. And to these must be added the advantage to be 
derived from his various periods of residence in Alexandria, 
his three years in Constantinople, and his visit (probably 
only a short one) to Athens—the three greatest centres of 
learning in the Eastern part, if not in the whole, of the Roman 
Empire. 

But, while his Letters are his best, they are by no means his 
only good work. He is capable and worth reading in all his 
compositions. His style in these other productions seems to 
us inferior to that of his younger contemporary Socrates, and 
Socrates’ successor in the ranks of ecclesiastical historians, 
Sozomen. We refer this inferiority partly to the great variety 
of subjects in which Synesius was interested, and the some- 
what desultory manner in which alone he was, consequently, 
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. able to occupy himself with them. Though a sophist, he was 
but an amateur, and had not had the benefit of thorough 
professional training in that direction. Both Socrates and 
Sozomen were lawyers, and therefore accustomed to constant 
public speaking—a fact which would force them to pay careful 
attention to their style. Synesius, though a better orator than 
he ever gives himself credit for,? seems to have had quite a 
peculiar dislike for the life of the advocate, and, in con- 
sequence, took comparatively little pains to improve himself 
in the way of eloquence. His writings have, no doubt, suffered 
from this neglect. 

Another cause of his inferiority to these two slightly later 
authors is probably to be found in the difference in their 
subject-matter. They are occupied with facts; he, chiefly 
with theories; and it is far easier to give a good description 
of events than to write artistically on the reasonings of the 
human intellect. If Synesius had had their historical talent 
(which he certainly had not), it would be rash to say that he 
might not have equalled their style. 

We are not conscious of undervaluing his power of ex- 
pression: indeed, we think there is much beauty in his 
language, and regard him as quite a classical writer for. an 
unclassical age; but we do not consider that (unless it be in 
his Letters) he can be placed among the best literary men of 
his period. 

Just as in his sophistic writings, he sets manner above 
matter (in fact, if he did not do so, they would cease to be 
sophistic), he seems, conversely, to fall, now and then, into the 





1 Druon, too, holds that one reason of Synesius’ failure to make himself a 
place in the first rank among men of letters was his versatility. ‘Synésius,’ 
he says, ‘embrassait trop de genres: il lui a été difficile d’atteindre 4 une 
véritable supériorité’ (p. 264). 

2 In spite of his usual modesty, it seems probable from On Providence, 1. 
18 (see ch. xii.) that he did not think himself such a very poor speaker 
after all. 

3 See Lpp. 100, 103, 147, 150. 
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grave error of fancying that matter can dispense with manner, 
and to imagine that, if only the subject with which he is 
dealing be in itself of real importance, he need pay no special 
attention to the form in which he sets it forth. It is a most 
disastrous mistake, and one which such an artist ought never 
to have made. If he wished his philosophical works to make 
‘a mark in the world, he should have made it his business to 
present them under a fair exterior. If he desired to develop 
Plato, and gain more adherents to his system, he should have 
imitated Plato’s graceful language more closely. It is an 
error of taste to take some common material and work it into 
an excess of elaboration. Richly carved deal, or highly chased 
electro-plate is an insult to a person of culture; its pretentious 
vulgarity is intensely irritating. But the value of a diamond 
is immensely increased by skilful cutting; a beautiful air is 
vastly improved by being delightfully harmonised. If the 
_ thing itself be fair, it should be placed in fair surroundings. 

It is to be feared that Synesius found his talents rather too 
much for him. He was a thinker, though not a great one; he 
could write well, though he was not an exceptional master of 
style. But he has not been altogether fortunate in combining 
the two gifts. His most thoughtful writings generally are the 
least agreeably expressed; his comeliest works are, as a rule, 
the least substantial. 

This it is which makes it not entirely a grateful task study- 
ing the mind of Synesius. He has not sufficiently grasped 
the necessity for displaying it in an attractive form. .It is the 
Puritan’s mistake in religion, to make it so exclusively a 
matter of the spirit as to remove from it everything which can 
appeal to the body. The Puritan may win the few, but he 
alienates the many; Synesius may gain for himself a small 
number of hearers, but he frightens away more than he allures. 
Men will read Plato, and read him with pleasure; but they 
shrink from his follower. 

Synesius could write a good style when he pleased. It is 
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a pity that he did not care to do so always. If he had had 
the gift of the great (not the ‘popular’ —Heaven forbid !) 
preacher, he might have made many converts to his philosophy. 
But he was too much of the aristocrat; he had too little 
interest in the populace; he neglected too much the art of the 
orator, and forgot the need of ‘ becoming all things to all men’; 
and, consequently, he gained no great following. 

When writers begin to be careless of their diction, it is not 
only art which suffers, but philosophy as well. To rely for 
the success of a book altogether on the information which it 
contains, is to lean on a weak support. Unless it be read, its 
object is frustrated; and one cannot expect any but the most 
persevering to read bravely through that which is expressed 
in a bare and an uninviting manner. The more thoughtful a 
book, the more does it need to possess all the outward grace 
possible. Synesius himself seems to have realised this fact 
plainly enough.! We can only regret that he did not remember 
it more distinctly in the more difficult parts of his writings. 
He was a good writer, but he might have been a better. 





1 See Hp. 153 and Dion. 


CHAPTER V 
THE POET 


As Synesius appears to have enjoyed among his contemporaries 
a reputation for poetry, we feel bound not to pass him over in 
_ this aspect, though it is the one in which he least appeals to 
us. That he wished to be considered a poet is evident from 
the fact of his having written hymns, tragedies, and comedies ; 
but that he should have realised his wish is somewhat sur- 
prising. Not that he is by any means devoid of the poetic 
temperament. If only his prose works remained, we should 
have said that such a man, had he chosen, might have written 
very delightful verse indeed. But he did write verse, and 
many hundred lines of it are extant; yet, though neat touches 
appear in them, here and there, we cannot honestly say that, 
as a whole, they strike us as having any very close connection 
with poetry, except for the form in which they are cast. 

There is no doubt that, despite his regarding Matter as 
essentially evil, he has still a rather illogical admiration for 
the beauties of Nature. His perception of the majesty of the 
heavenly bodies may be due to his affection for astronomy ; 
but his appreciation of the fair things of earth is very much 
that of the true poet, who may, or may not, have a knowledge 
of science. 

As has already been hinted, we look for Synesius’ gifts in 
this line in his prose rather than in his metrical compositions. 
In Ep. 114 he gives an attractive description of the peaceful — 
country-side in which he is living—a description which, we 
feel, he could easily enough have elaborated in metre. ‘Here, 

N 
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how pleasant it is to glide beneath the shade of a tree! And, 
if not satisfied with it, one can exchange tree for tree, and 
actual grove for grove. How pleasant it is to cross running 
water! How delicious a thing is the west wind as it just 
gently moves the branches! And there are varied songs of 
birds, colours of flowers, bushes of the meadow—some of them 
the works of agriculture; some the gifts of Nature; all fragrant, 
the exhalations of wholesome earth. The Cave of the Nymphs 
I will not praise, for it demands Theocritus!’ A similar 
subject is set forth in Hp. 147 :— 
‘“ Loud-roaring billows wake them not by night,” 


but the neighing of horses, the noise of the herd of goats, the 
bleating of sheep, and the lowing of the bull; and, when the 
first ray of the sun falls upon them, the hum of bees—a sound 
which for pleasantness yields to no music. Does it not seem 
to you that I am describing the bees of Anchemachus? . . We 
breakfast on pearl-barley, delightful to eat, delightful to ‘dvinik 
—the very mixture which Hecamede makes for Nestor.’ In- 
deed, a large part of ‘this letter gives one the impression of a 
refined prose-poem, an honour which it shares with some other 
descriptive passages in his writings, as, for instance, Wp. 55 
and portions of Zp. 4. 

His love of the gurgling, babbling, stream shows itself 
again in an expression which naturally suggests to one 
Horace’s 
ae ‘Amnis .... 

Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum’ 

(though Synesius’ ignorance of Latin would prevent his being 
acquainted with the Roman poet’s words), and Tennyson's 


‘Men may cone and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


J loved the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still’ ; 
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whilst a similar idea is found in a hymn well known at the 


present day, 
‘Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away.’ 


What our author says is: ‘I sing to these cypresses; and this 
water here runs, rushing along its course, not measured out, 
or dealt out for a water-clock. . . . Even when I have ceased, 
the stream flows on, and will five both by night and by day, 
_ and till next year, and for ever.’! 

When we turn to the Hymns, it is idle to deny that we can 
find fairly numerous allusions in them to the effect made on 
Synesius’ mind by the glories of creation; we only complain 
that such are not more frequent in compositions of the sort. 
‘Hear the song of the grasshopper, when it has drunk the 
early dew.’? ‘Light again, dawn again, day shines forth again, 
after the darkness which roams by night. Again, I prythee, 
heart, entreat God in hymns of early morn, Who gave dawn 
light, Who gave night stars that dance the world around.’ ? 
‘Witnesses are the beams of bright stars, and the courses of 
the Moon; and a great witness is the Sun, the prince of holy 
stars, of pure souls the sacred manager.’ ‘Now have I 
come to mighty glen of desert Libya, the southern border, 
which neither godless breath defiles, nor track of men imprints 
whose cares are of the town.’® ‘May upper air and earth 
keep sacred peace, may sea stand still, may air stand still! 
Cease, ye blasts of swift winds; cease, thou rush of curved 
waves, ye mouths of rivers, ye rugged streams!’® ‘Ruler of 





1 Dion, 11. : 
2 Hyman 1. 45, sq. : KN0e Kal TérTiyos Gday 
Opbcov épOptav mibyTos. 
This is probably no more than an imitation of Anacreon’s 
paxaplfopev oe, Térrié, 
re Gevdpéwy em’ dxpwv 
orlynv Spbcov TremTwKas 
’ Baowreds brrws deldecs. 
3 Hymn 2. 1, sqq. _ * Hymn 3. 29, sqq. 
5 Ibid. 51, sqq. ® Ibid. 72, sqq. 
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thunders, Sire of ages.’ ‘Mother Nature, by her own colours, 
by her own works of things of varied kinds, from living 
creatures of voice diverse, brings a single harmonious concert. 
For Thee all things bear a praise which grows not old; dawn 
and night, lightnings, snowflakes, heaven, upper air, and roots 
of earth, water, air, all bodies, all spirits, seeds, fruits, plants 
and grasses, roots, herbs, grazing beasts and winged things, 
and flocks of the swimming fin-footed.’? ‘Let the whistling 
of the winds cease, the sound of trees, the noise of birds.’ * 
‘For Thee the Sun, unquenchable source of day, drives his 
steeds; for Thee the Moon with horned form scatters the dark- 
ness of the nights.’ * , 

So far as we can see, there are not many other things of 
this kind in Synesius’ poetry; and this hardly seems very 
much in the fifteen hundred lines, and more, which it contains 
(though many of the lines, doubtless, are very short). Some 
of these expressions are certainly worth noticing, and charm 
even in a baldly literal translation; but others strike one as 
commonplace enough, as capable of being rendered in far 
happier style, and as owing whatever comeliness they possess 
more to the natural beauty of Greek than to any felicity of 
word-painting enjoyed by the poet. 

In some places facts are set forth in a manner which shows 
no lack of imaginative gifts in the writer. ‘Even deep-flowing 
Time knows not the birth, the birth ineffable; and ancient 
Age knew not the begetting, long-extended as it was’® ‘I 
am weaving for Thee this garland from righteous meadows.’ ® 
‘That he may manage the depth of hoary ages.’ ‘May the 
suppliant soul already bear the Father's seal:. . . a token to 
Thy holy attendants, who in the depths of renowned world 
hold the key of fiery ascents, that they may fling wide for me 
light’s portals.’® ‘Beneath Thy sacred laws, in the hollows of 





1 Hymn 3. 161, sq. 2 Ibid. 334, sqq. 3 Hymn 4, 34, sqq. © 
4 Hymn 5. 20, sqq- 5 Hymn 3. 244, sqq. 6 Ibid. 395, sqq. 
7 Ibid. 409, sq. 8 [bid. 618, sqq. 
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the unfathomable clear sky, the herd of gleaming stars is 
pastured.’! ‘God, the glorious Son of God Divine . . . I will 
engarland with wise flowers of hymns.’ ‘Thou ever shepherd- 
est the herd of stars.’* ‘Garlands of hymns.’* ‘The choir 
divine of stars.’® ‘She, the Moon, was leading the way, her 
horned light filled out from stream of fire—she, shepherd of 
gods of night. And his far-shining locks the Sun had spread 
out beneath the track ineffable.® ‘Striking Thy Pinion, 
_ Thou didst leap over the expanse of azure-vaulted heaven, 
and upon the spheres didst fly.’ ‘ Deep-flowing Time, of foot 
unwearied.’*® ‘Age the Ancient-born, growing not old.’® 
Graceful paradoxes are not infrequent. ‘Thence a fair 
source of mortal spirit indivisibly hath been divided.’ 
‘Blessed silence conceals an unsevered severance." ‘Thou 
Father, Thou Mother art, Thou male, Thou female, Thou voice, 
Thou silence.’*? ‘Thyself Thy Father, Forefather, without 
father, Son of Thyself.’ ‘Thou art that which beareth, Thou 
that which is born, Thou that which enlighteneth, Thou that 
which shineth, Thou that which appeareth, Thou that which is 
hidden by Thine own rays.’!* ‘Poured forth, Thou remainest, 
brought into life by operations which were no operations.’ 
‘The intellectual cutting-asunder keeps still unseparated that 
which was divided.’1® ‘He who was to come into existence, 
being always in existence.” ‘I hymn Thee, O Blessed One, 
both by means of voice, and I hymn Thee, O Blessed One, also 
by means of silence; for Thou perceivest as much also from 
silence intellectual as from voice.’1% ‘Himself as Mother, 
Himself as Sister, Himself as Daughter, having delivered the 
Hidden Root.’?® ‘The intellectual division keeps that which 





1 Hymn 4. 169, sgq. 2 Hymn 6. 3, sqq. 

3 Tbid. 17. + Ibid. 24, 5 Hymn 9. 24, 

8 Thid. 34, sqq. 7 Tbid. 44, sqq. 8 Tbid. 51, sq. 

® Ibid. 56, sq. In this list should be included Hymn 3. 271, sqq., as 
quoted on p. 145. Ww Hymn 1. 78, sqq. 

u Hymn 2. 22, sq. 2 Ibid. 63, sgqq.—Cp. Hymn 3. 186. 

18 Hymn 3. 146, sqq. 14 bid. 191, sqq. 15 Thid. 206, sqq. 


16 Thid. 213, sqq. Ibid. 251, sq. 3% Hymn 4. 80, sqgq. * Ibid. 101, sqq. 
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has been separated still unsevered.’? ‘In their Source they 
remain, though poured forth.’ ‘Thou dividest an indivisible 
spirit about the earth.’? 

We have called them eraceful paradoxes; but we are some- 
what tempted to think that, when looked at critically, they 
lose their grace, and only the paradox remains. In dealing 
with the mysteries of creation, and, far more, in dealing with - 
the 

‘Most Ancient of all Mysteries,’ 

under metrical form, it is easy to pile high apparent con- 
tradictions, which yet are co-equal truths. It is easy; but 
is it poetry? Is there anything genuinely beautiful in it? 
Is it anything more than a frigidly prosaic statement of 
simple facts? There is something irritating, something re- 
pellent, in this reiterated expression of the same thing in 
ever-changing shapes *—shapes which display little more than 
a considerable vocabulary and a mechanical ingenuity in the 
use of more or less ordinary words. 

We frankly confess to being disappointed in “Synesius: as 
a writer of verse.® We have so cordial an admiration for him 





1 Hymn 4. 120, sqq. - 2 Hymn 6. 10. 3 Ibid, 21. 

4 Though he takes a much more favourable view (see next note) of Synesius 
as poet than we can do, Druon admits that this constant repetition is a 
blemish in the Hymns. ‘Ivre de métaphysique, pour ainsi dire,’ he remarks, 
‘il entasse, il accumule les abstractions ; il se répéte, il reproduit la méme 
pensée sous toutes les formes: c’est une prodigalité fatigante d’expressions 
synonymiques. Au lieu de prendre avec gofit et avec choix quelques fleurs 
d’une main discréte, il vide et renverse en quelque sorte la corbeille’ (p. 118). 
One is reminded of Corinna’s advice to the youthful Pindar to ‘sow with the 
hand and not with the sack.’ 

5 Volkmann thinks less, Druon more, of his poetical talent than his 
works seem to us to warrant. Volkmann says of the Hymns: ‘Their 
poetical worth is trifling. Especially the . . . oldest of them are crowded 
full with theosophic subtilties, which often enough strike us with their 
prosaic dryness’ (p. 195). Though he finds a change for the better beginning 
with Hymn 5, and speaks of our author’s ‘ unusual talent for form,’ he says: 
‘But here also Synesius seldom rises in his performance above mediocre 
versification. He was as little of a poet as of an independent thinker’ 
(p. 196). Lapatz terms him ‘poéte a grand’ peine’ (p. 378). Druon’s 
opinion is quite different. After speaking lightly of his claims to be either 
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in any other aspect in which he is presented to our notice, 
that we would gladly give him praise in this matter also, 
if only we might. But we cannot help feeling that, though 
he certainly has decided poetical tastes, he is a very minor 
poet indeed. He is one of those persons who can adorn sober 
prose with fair raiment of brilliant poetry, but seem unable 
to make their mark in poetry properly so-called! He is 
himself one of his own beloved paradoxes. 

Perhaps his failure in this line is due more to his subject- 
matter than to the manner in which he treats it. The Hymns 
are philosophical; and we plead guilty to an inability to 
appreciate philosophical poems, as a general rule. Poetry 
and philosophy appear to us things which can hardly, with 
any great degree of success, be united in a single form.2 The 
inmost heart of the former is Imagination; that of the latter, 
Reason; and, though in practical life both Imagination and 

Reason are essential gifts to any one who would live aright, 
in writing they are usually better apart. The philosophical 


- 





an orator or a philosopher, he adds: ‘Comme poéte, il a été plus heureux: 
. . - ses Hymnes, malgré leurs défauts, doivent sauver son nom de l’oubli, 

. Une heureuse tentative en vers’ (p. 265). We cannot in the least 
accept this criticism, and rejoice that the memory of Synesius is not 
altogether dependent on his Hymns. 

4 Miss Gardner, in her beautiful rendering of Hymn 2 (pp. 171, sqq.) has 
achieved a very uncommon success, having, we think, decidedly surpassed 
her original. 

2 This is far from being Druon’s opinion. He finds precisely in this union 
the only good ground on which our author could claim originality as a poet— 
though he grants that it is only an apparent originality—and uses, in regard 
to philosophy in Synesius’ time, the expression: ‘un sujet qui se préte a 
des développements tout a la fois nouveaux et poctiques’ (p. 116, sq.). He 
gives a very interesting list of parallelisms between different parts of the 
Hymns and passages from the poems of Lamartine, and adds: ‘ Pour M. de 
Lamartine, comme pour Synésius, la poésie doit faire une étroite alliance 
avec la philosophie. M. de Lamartine ne s’est pas contenté de donner 
l’exemple ; il a formulé la théorie: ‘‘La podsie et la métaphysique sont 
sceurs, ou plutét ne sont qu’une, l’une étant le beau idéal dans la pensée, 
Yautre le beau idéal dans l’expression ; pourquoi les séparer? pourquoi 
*dessécher lune et avilir Pautre? L’homme a-t-il trop de ses dons célestes 
pour s’en dépouiller 4 plaisir? A-t-il peur de donner trop d’énergie 4 son 
Ame en réunissant ces deux puissances?’’’ (pp. 267, sqq.). 
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poem is to us almost as annoying and unsatisfactory a thing 
as the modern theological novel. In each case, two good 
things are spoilt by a bad combination. Either the theology 
is sacrificed to the story, or the story to the theology; either 
the philosophy is made unintelligible by the poetry, or the 
brilliant hues of the poetry fade under the bright glare of the 
philosophy. In each case, the writer has placed himself in 
an awkward predicament, and attempted a task which, unless 
he be exceptionally talented, is nearly certain to prove beyond 
his strength. He has done an ill-advised thing, in hopes 
of gaining his object. He wishes to arrive at a particular 
destination; but he is not content to traverse the high-road, 
and proposes to find a shorter path for himself across the 
fields. He need feel no surprise if he loses his way and fails 
to attain the goal after all. 

The probability is that he is primarily a thinker, and only 
secondarily an artist. He is afraid of giving his thoughts to 
the world under the form of bare reasoning, lest the world, 
with its gay heedlessness of what entails trouble, should pass 
his book by with averted eyes. He must somehow catch the 
public notice; for he wants to make converts, and is not 
satisfied with the small circle who have the courage to brace 
themselves for a pure intellectual contest! He wants to 
triumph over the many, not the few. Therefore he must 
disguise the solemnity of his subject, and present it under a 
light exterior. So Hera puts on the cestus of Aphrodite, the 
thinker clothes himself in the jewelled garb of the artist. 
But, while in the mythological case the plan is successful, in 
actual reality it is rarely so. The author gains, perhaps, some 
of the shallow multitude to his side; but he alienates the 





1 We do not mean to imply that the metaphysician should be careless of 
his manner of expressing himself. We have already said (pp. 191, sq.) that, 
unless an author takes pains with his style, he need not wonder if his book 
prove a comparative failure. But the style, for the teacher of philosophy, 
should be that of straightforward matter-of-fact prose, not that of imagina- 
tive poetry. : 
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intellectual few, and those of artistic tastes he disheartens. 
He has won, indeed, a following, but a following very different 
from that for which he had looked; for he has attached to 
him simply those who cannot understand his deepest thoughts, 
and who, therefore, can be little affected by the system with 
which he had desired to indoctrinate mankind. Had he cared 
to go slowly, had he been less eager to attain his object all in 
a moment, he might have attained it in the end, by seeking to 
win over first the better-disposed, and only afterwards, and 
_ through them, the negligent and the half-hearted. 

Thus it is that a study of Synesius’ verse yields so little 
pleasure to the reader. He aimed at being both philosopher 
and poet; and he might have been both, had he been willing 
to be each at separate times, instead of wishing to play both 


' parts at one and the same moment. He could have written 


delicate pastoral poetry, had he cared to do so. He could have 
composed reverent and comely religious odes, had he not 
been so fond of his paradoxes and his ‘theology’; and we 
gladly acknowledge that he has left us some such odes in 
Hymns 7, 8, 10, and most of 9 (were it not for the strange 
intermixture of things Christian and Pagan in this last). Yet, 
even these compositions, which we do like, can hardly be 
classed with poetry of a very high order. They are pleasant 
and unaffected ; but they are nothing out of the common. 

The pity of it is that our author is so deeply enamoured 
of his difficult philosophical system, that he will not leave 
it on one side when he tries his hand at versifying. Con- 
sequently, his philosophy becomes still less easy to understand, 
and his verse loses its brightness. We are sorry for our hero. 
We feel that he has made a great mistake; he has not given 
himself a fair chance. We almost wonder whether he really 
eared much for his poetry when he wrote it, or whether he 
used it merely as a vehicle for popularising his beliefs. We 
are tempted to class him, in this matter, with Arius, who 
wrote many songs to bring home the peculiarities of his 
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teaching to men of different kinds—songs, it is said, which 
probably had nothing poetical about them beyond the outward 
appearance.! 

Synesius’ metres are attractive, but, perhaps, a little mono- 
tonous. . 

Hymns 1 and 2 are Anacreontic, but irregular. It is odd 
that he should have chosen, as the form for earnest religious 
poems, the metre which so well suited the light and earthly 
strains of a person like Anacreon, ‘a votary of love and wine, 
a man who enjoyed every human pleasure to the full... . 
He concerned himself with no politics; he gave no serious 
advice in morals; he stands aloof from all the higher aims 
and aspirations of his age; he was essentially “the idle singer 
of an empty day,” the minion in poetry of a luxurious and 
sensual court.’ The metre is pretty, very pretty, as it 
naturally would be; but is it quite appropriate to Synesius’ 
subject ? 

Hymn 5, written in solemn spondaic lines,® which give the 
composition considerable dignity, is, in its external shape, far 
more to our taste, under the circumstances. 

Druon calls Hymn 6 Phalaecian;* but, though most of its 
lines are hendecasyllabic,® dodecasyllabics are very frequent, 





1 Robertson, vol. i. p. 284. Socrates says of his Thalia, “Apes BiBNov 
ouvéypaye mepl Tis éavrod ddéns, b éwéypaye Odderav' eore dé 6 Xapaxryp Tod 
BiBrlov xadvos kat Siaredupévos, Tots Zwradios douacw, Hro wérpos, mapamAjoros 
(1. 9). Sozomen gives much the same information, at second-hand ; for he 
had not himself read the book (1. 21)—no doubt taking his remarks from 
the earlier historian. Sotades was a coarse and abusive satirical writer of 
the third century B.c. He also, like Arius, lived in Alexandria (Classical 
Dictionary). 

2 Mahaffy, History of Classical Greek Literature, second edition,vol. i. p.196. 

3It is practically (though entirely free from dactyls, and with two 
trochees and eight or nine iambi) in the metre of a Hymn to the Sun-God — 
by Dionysius, quoted in Schmidt’s Rhythmic and Metric of the Classical 
Languages (White’s translation, p. 29). 

4 ‘Les diverses espéces de vers phaléciens dominent dans ’hymne vi.’ 
(p. 117, note 1). , 

5 «The hendecasyllabic metre whieh he especially used is sometimes called 
Phalaecian’ (Classical Dictionary, Article ‘ Phalaecus’). 
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and two shorter lines also occur; whilst among the hendeca- 
syllabics are several which cannot be made to agree with the 
model given by Schmidt.? 

The remaining Hymns are all of an anapaestic nature, but 
none of them take the form of the common dimeter acatalectic. 
Indeed, we should not expect them to do so, as that metre 
seems more suitable to marches than to verse of this kind. 
Hymns 3, 4, and 10 are composed of monometers (the poet 
occasionally, but very rarely, admits an extra syllable). 
Hymns 7, 8, and 9 consist of verses of three feet, with, some- 
times, a catalectic line. In Hymn 8 there is one instance of 
a dimeter acatalectic, and another of a dimeter catalectic. 
Besides the feet usual in anapaestic poetry, Synesius permits 
the iambus, the pyrrhic, the trochee, and the tribrach (though 
it is possible that some of these irregularities may, as Druon 
suggests,” be due, not to the poet, but to his transcribers); and 
he appears to pay no regard to synapheia. 

So far as we can see, he observes no special rule as to 
the sequence of lines, but introduces whichever verse he 
pleases wherever he pleases—except that short lines all occur 
in certain Hymns, and longer lines all in others. 

It is evident, in fact, that he does not closely adhere to any 
very strict law. Just as he allows himself to differ from 
Plotinus in philosophical matters, and from the common 
ordinances of grammar in his literary style, so he is not in 
bondage to ordinary metrical usage. He keeps, it is true, 
within certain bounds; but they are bounds imposed by him- 
self. These variations perhaps give more life to his poetry 
than it would otherwise possess, but they rather spoil its 
neatness. Are they, possibly, only one of many evidences of 
our author’s inaccuracy? Have we here another proof of the 
truth of the idea that his interests were so numerous that he 


t 





1 Rhythmic and Metric, p. 72. 
2 p. 118, note. 
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did not devote sufficient time to any one of them? that he 
has sacrificed greatness to versatility ?1 

He is one of those unmethodical people who are so bright _ 
and pleasant, but also so troublesome and disappointing; who 
seem as if they could do almost anything well, and yet will 
not be at the pains to work out any one matter thoroughly. 
His chief desire was to be left to his own devices, and to perform 
his self-appointed tasks according to the impulse of the 
moment. He never ceased to hanker after the time when, as 
he says, he spent his life as in a ‘solemn holy-day, and kept 
his soul calm and peaceful.’? He was too spirited to become 
a drudge; but, alas! he was too anxious for originality, 
in the popular sense of the word, to become really original. 





1 See pp. 189, sq. 2 Ep. 57. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE MAN OF ACTION 


THoucH above all things a student—finding his principal 
occupation in philosophy and science, his favourite recreation 
in literary pursuits—Synesius is no mere bookworm. Though 
he imagines himself at his best when, removed from the busy 
turmoil of the outward affairs of life, he is at leisure to 
devote himself to metaphysical speculation or to the elabora- 
tion of polished letters or sophistic treatises, we need not 
- hesitate to hold him mistaken in his estimate of himself. He 
does not know either his weakness or his strength. So far 
as they can be regarded in the light of a contribution to the 
treasure-house of human Thought, we should probably all 
be quite willing to make a present of such works as the 
On Dreams, the On Providence, or the Hymns, to any one who 
eared to encumber his cabinet with such Parisian diamonds. 
A Mummius might perhaps accept them with complacent 
stolidity. Looked at from an artistic point of view, his 
writings rank considerably higher; we should not seek a repu- 
tation for generosity by bestowing them on the first comer. 
But, while admiring them and being glad to have them, we 
should be doing their author a grave injustice, if we were to 
say that it is through them that he possesses his strongest 
claim on our gratitude. Synesius’ philosophy is interesting, 
but it is Plotinus-and-water; his science is creditable, but it 
is exploded; his style is comely, but it is affected. If he had 


nothing better than this to give us, there would be nothing 
: 205 
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specially attractive about him. Happily, he Aas something 
better: something very good indeed: something which one 
would be very sorry to lose—for the absence of which the 
world would be much the poorer. He has his practical side. 
He does not think much of this himself; for he does not 
realise his own talent. It is the man of intellect wishing to 
pose as the social success, the artist longing to be regarded as 
a historian, the mathematician eager for a reputation as a poet, 
the novelist hankering after a name in the realms of science. 


Synesius is a person of sterling merit, a character of real 


eminence in his own department; but it is not that in which 
he himself most desires to shine; he is not conscious of his 
true ability. 

As the man of action he is altogether admirable. His 
courage is most invigorating, his energy quite infectious. 
We feel that we are in the presence. of real strength: we are 
looking on one who knows his own mind, who is quite clear 
as to what his duty is, and thoroughly determined to carry 
_it out, notwithstanding the vacillation and indecision of 
others. If he can inspire them with a little of his own vigour 
and gain them as allies in the cause which he has at heart, 
so much the better; he will gladly accept their assistance; 
he will utilise them to the best of his power. If not, he will 
do without them. Let them go their way; his mind is made 
up, and nothing shall daunt him. 

In one way it is rather remarkable that he should be so 
practical, because the fact fits in extremely badly with his 
philosophy. The Neo-Platonist’s belief, often expressed by 
Synesius, is that human perfection subsists only in the most 
abstract contemplation. The body is a constant clog to the 
soul: all the interests of the physical life are simply so many 
hindrances to the elevation and deification of the intelligence : 
the sage’s supreme aim is to rise above this earthly exist- 
ence, to forget it, to treat it as if it were not; practical 
occupations are really a sign of imperfection, and it is only 


. 
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the weakness of his nature which allows a man ever to be 
involved in such things. : 

That is the view of the School of Alexandria. But who 
is going to live up, or down, to it? Plotinus himself, though 
he seems to have been able to reach a point where he looked 
on his body as just nothing (quaintly remarking, when asked 
to have a portrait painted of himself, that it was ‘humili- 
ating enough to be obliged to carry a shadow about with 
him, without having a shadow made of that shadow’), though 
he practised the most rigid asceticism, did not manage to 
tear himself away sufficiently from the world in which he 
lived, to be able to prevent himself from helping those who 
stood in need of his assistance. ‘He gave good advice about 
earthly matters, was a faithful steward of moneys deposited 
with him, a guardian of widows and orphans, a righteous 

and loving man.’? Even this great mystic, fortunately, 
could not win perfect consistency between his doctrine and 
his practice. 

And Synesius was no Plotinus; where the master failed, 
there is no need to look for success in the disciple. He was 
very receptive, but he was not constructive; he could take 
in all that he was taught, but it is doubtful how much of the 
teaching he was ever able completely to assimilate. Thus it 
is that he is so delightful a contradiction to himself. At one 
time, we find him talking as if philosophical speculation were 
_ the only thing worth living for; at another, gloating over the 
fanciful word-spinning of Dion Chrysostom. At one moment, 
he scornfully calls the body a ‘bag of flesh’;* at another, he 
insists emphatically on the necessity of the corpus sanuwm.! 
Now, he says that public duties unfit him for the noblest 
task of life; again, he is engaged, heart and soul, in warfare 
or in the defence of some suppliant. No, he is not consistent. 
Thank God, his metaphysical system did not draw him away 





1 Cp. Druon, p. 206. 2 Kingsley, H. L., pp. 88, sq. 
* Ep. 131. 4 See p, 16, note 3. 
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into the portentous selfishness which it should have tended to 
foster! There were two Synesiuses, and they did not agree; 
there were always two Synesiuses, and they never did agree. 
There was the thinking Synesius, guided by one set of 
principles; and the working Synesius, guided by an entirely 
different set. And failure to carry out his theories to their 
logical conclusion prevented him from failing to be the 
fine character which success would have rendered impossible.* 

He is intensely patriotic ; the welfare of Cyrene, the dignity 
of the Roman Empire, are very dear to him, He lives, as he 
feels—as every person of strong enthusiasm feels, though 
generally, it is to be hoped, with less reason than he—in a 
degenerate age, an age which has fallen very far below the 
standard of earlier generations; all about him is pettiness and 
meanness, sordid avarice, shameless self-seeking. He must 
do what he can to raise the general tone. ‘By the Being 
Who watches over our mutual friendship, he exclaims, ‘I did 
not—I, at all events, did not scoff at your affection for the 
land which gave you birth! I am not a person so unpatriotic 
or undomesticated. ... Inasmuch as you are enamoured of 
Heraclea, and are eager to confer some benefit upon the city, 
I praise you. ... Patriotic, then, are you; and it happens 
that I am so also.... The same man may be—or rather, 
absolutely must be—both philosopher and patriot... . It 
seems that you may slander me to sacred Cyrene.’ ‘ What 
can I do, Libyan as I am, born here, and looking upon the 
tombs of my forefathers—tombs of great honour? It appears 





1 ‘Chez lui, et nous constatons 4 son honneur cette contradiction, Vhomme 
et l’écrivain sont en désaccord. Cette indifférence qu’il vante comme la per- 
fection du sage, il ne l’éprouve point: les sentiments humains gardent sur 
lui tout leur empire. Citoyen dévoué A sa patrie, il sacrifie volontiers son 
repos, ses méditations, dés que les circonstances l’exigent : magistrat, am- 
bassadeur, soldat, quand il s’agit de servir Cyréne, il est toujours au premier 
rang. I] n’a pas besoin de se faire violence, comme pour une ceuvre ingrate : 
on voit aisément qu’il obéit 4 une inclination toute naturelle, et qu’il apporte 
dans l’accomplissement de sa tache toute la passion d’un cceur patriotique ” 
(Druon, p. 207). * Ep. 103. 
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to me that it is only for your sake that I shall treat my 
country with disdain, and, if I get some leisure, shall leave.’ ? 
‘My country, since it is my country, is precious to me.’? 

But his patriotism is not all contained within the confines 
of Pentapolis or of Libya. Like all other prominent men 
_ whose lot it was to be members of that mighty Empire, which 
possessed so marvellous a power of amalgamating into oné 
solid whole nationalities the most diverse, he makes it his 
proudest boast that he is a Roman citizen. He is one of the 
masters of the world: he is of those who claim it as their 
right to govern every people with which they come in contact: 
who believe they ought to be always victorious, and for whom 
defeat is as irritating as it is painful. He is a Roman, and 
the honour of Rome is to him a sacred thing. He would ery 

‘ Let me not see our country’s honour fade : 


O let me see our land retain her soul, 
Her pride, her freedom ; and not freedom’s shade !’ 


Ah, but that honour—how it has been tarnished! How 
little it has been cared for by those who should have deemed 
it the most priceless jewel in their crown! How sadly 
Arcadius has fallen short of the nobility of his father! He is 
leading the life of an Oriental despot, not of a Roman Jm- 
perator. He clothes him in barbaric splendour ; he passes his 
time in worthless frivolities ; he governs his provinces through 
the instrumentality of men whose wealth is their one passport 
to reputation ; he chooses his counsellors from those who are ° 
the greatest adepts in the art of flattery; he knows nothing of 
his subjects. His very army is made up chiefly of Scythians* 
—of Scythians, good heavens! A nation of hereditary slaves! 
A nation which from time immemorial has always been 
getting driven out from its country by one enemy or another. 
Surely this is not a peaaon to be acquiesced in. It is a 

‘1 Ep. 194. 


2 Ep. 138. Cp. Ep. 93; Discourse i.; and Hymn 3. 439, 475, sqq., 496. 
® See p. 159. 
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disgrace to the true Roman spirit; it is a great danger to the 
safety of the commonwealth. Has the memory of the Servile 
War entirely passed away? Is there no more remembrance 
of the mischief caused by Crixus and Spartacus—mischief 
which it took all the skill and good fortune of a Pompeius to 
undo? How can these Scythians be trusted? They are 
aliens, brought up under other laws, holding still to their own 
customs. Yet they have their seats in the Senate, they form 
the majority of the troops—nay, they enjoy high military 
rank. Is it to be supposed that, with their past traditions, 
they are likely to serve simply for the benefit of Rome? 
Why, as soon as they once feel themselves sufficiently power- 
ful, they will revolt; they will be joined by the throngs of 
slaves of their own nationality, and then there will bean alarm- 
ing crisis. What folly, he exclaims, to let the peril mature under 
our eyes, and merely because we are too selfish, too indolent, 
to bestir ourselves! We must be up and doing; we must 
play the men; we must call into existence a strong force of 
native volunteers, unless we are content to sink into subjec- 
tion to the Scythians, and let the Empire fall in ruins. 

Closely allied to his patriotism is Synesius’ reverence for 
the majesty of law. He desires the highest welfare of his 
country, and knows that it can only be secured through the 
loyal submission of all citizens, whether great or small. He 
has no wish to benefit himself at the expense of others; he 
_has no intention of permitting any one else to act so, if it is 
in his power to prevent it. The law is there to be obeyed; 
and obeyed it shall be, as far as in him lies. 

‘The most absolute freedom from fear,’ he says to a certain 
John, ‘is to fear the law. You were ashamed to seem always 
to fear it. Be afraid, therefore, of your enemies, and, with ~ 
them, of the judges, if they do not cheat.’* Again (the letter 
we understand to have been written to the same man, 





1 On Kingship, 14, sq. 2 Ep. 2, 
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apparently an influential person ;! but, be he influential or not, 
the philosopher is not to be deterred from speaking to him in 
the most decided manner), the same spirit is displayed in Zp. 
44. John was accused of having procured the assassination of 
Aemilius, under circumstances which added peculiar horror to 
the erime. Synesius, while not professing to determine the 
truth of the charge, declared that the person inculpated must 
surrender himself for trial, in order that judgment might be 
- pronounced in the matter. If this were not done, the only — 
alternative for respectable people was to refuse all intercourse 
with one who lay under suspicion of so awful a deed. A few 
extracts from this most interesting letter (on the keen wit of 
which we shall speak elsewhere”), will give an idea of the 
courageous firmness with which our author can behave, when 
he feels called upon to speak plainly. ‘If Rumour is a goddess, 
as one of our poets has it, you killed the blessed Aemilius— 
not by committing the murder, but by planning it: composing 
a violent tragedy, and sending down the most bloodthirsty 
cut-throat among your own attendants. ... If Hesiod says 
what is false, many stories are without foundation, and this 
one about you is one of the many. . . . Whether you be guilty 
or guiltless, one and the same course is profitable for you. 
Go before the law, and surrender yourself to the judge, with 
your attendants in a body. . . . What sort of a figure would 
you present, when you had departed from the body, either by 
capital punishment or by some other way, and afterwards in 
your very spirit beheld his very spirit, when you had no 
tongue to make a denial, but had the mark of the crime 
engraven upon you? Will you not reel? Will you not be 
confounded? You will be carried off in silence, and exposed 
to justice—both you, and I, and every one who is not first 
purified by public penance. ... The whole city would be 
polluted, if a kinsman’s blood had been shed... . If, while I 





1 We take him to be the Dux of Pentapolis (see p. 223). 2 Ch. viii. 
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have given the advice which I think beneficial to you, 
you refuse to follow it, and do not go to the judge—Justice 
has seen and knows the truth. Certainly, the Eye of God, 
which ranges through all things, saw both Libya and that 
ravine—that report, whether it be a true or an invented one: 
the course of Aemilius: what was done to him, and by whom 
it was done. . . . If you are guiltless and pure in the sight of 

God ... still to us men you are not yet pure, so long as 
you have not stood your trial; and we will neither join 
hands with you, nor eat at the same table; for we fear the 
Avenging Spirits of wii: if by touching us you may wipe 
off your guilt upon us.’ 

In Ep. 47 Synesius speaks with indignation of the tives 

of law of which Dioscurides and Peter were guilty—more 
particularly the latter, since his crimes were perpetrated in a 
shameless and high-handed manner. ‘He seized on a jar. 
Some one indicted him, and procured a conviction against 
him; but, so far from restoring it, Peter, in addition, even 
threatened the officials with a horse-whipping! . . . Feeling 
that life is not worth living where the violence of some in- 
dividuals is stronger than the law, I induced some men of 
high position to accept the sentence and give their assistance 
to the National Constitution. For, if he had gone on success- 
fully, in a short time we should have seen a number of Peters. 
. . . Prevent the wicked fellow from employing the law 
in the path which he treads to attack the law.’ In Zp. 79a 
we have a description of the state of utter lawlessness into 
which Pentapolis had fallen, under the atrocious misrule of 
Andronicus. And in Hp. 107 the philosopher says: ‘If I 
make no other gain, I shall at least make this one—that law 
shall become master in the place of these accursed wretches. — 
You may fancy how important a matter I consider it to see 
peace again, and an ordered court, and a herald enjoining 
silence! May I die at once, when my native country has 
regained its original appearance !’ 
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The honour of the law must be upheld; every one must be 
taught unconditionally to respect its pronouncements. In the 
pursuit of this object, Synesius displays a most praiseworthy 
courage. While he denounces uncompromisingly the bad, he 
has not the least hesitation to exhort and rebuke the good 
wherever he deems such action desirable. It is a trait in his 
character which deserves especial commendation, one which 
it would be very unfair to pass over unnoticed. It is dis- 
agreeable to any one to have to find fault with those whom, 
on the whole, they highly reverence; it is particularly hard 
for a person of the sympathetic nature of Synesius. One of 
the most striking points about him is his affectionate warm- 
heartedness. He has numbers of friends, and he values their 
friendship very highly; he is miserable when he thinks that 
they neglect him; in the sunshine of their smiles his whole 
personality expands. But with him we feel the truth of the 
‘poet’s words :— 


*T could not love thee, Deare, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.’ 


He will not give pain, if he can help it; but, if the need 
arises, he dare not shrink from fulfilling a stern duty. An- 
themius! seems to have been a man of high personal excel- 
lence, and is extolled by the philosopher as an exemplary 
ruler.2 Yet neither his power, nor his estimable character, 
nor a high respect for him, prevents Synesius’ pointing out 
his shortcomings very clearly to him. In £p. 73 Troilus 
is requested to tell him that his behaviour in regard to the 
law-breakers can mean nothing short of either negligence or 
active wrong-doing. The letter brings out so well Synesius’ 
determined championship of law and order, that it is worth 
giving in full. ; 

‘Since you are both a philosopher and of kindly disposition, 
I must bewail before you the calamities of the country which 
gave me birth. You will honour it on account of a citizen 


1 See ch, xi. 2 Ep. 73; Discourse i, 
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who is a philosopher, you will pity it on account of the gentle- 
ness of your own nature, and on both accounts you will try 
to raise it again from its fall. You can do so, since Anthemius 
has character, good fortune, and skill to rescue cities; and, 
while he has received many gifts from God for this purpose, 
the greatest blessing which he has consists in his friends, of 
whom the greatest is Troilus. Be sure, then, not only to turn 
your gaze, but also to fasten your attention very carefully, 
on my letter, on which I have shed many a tear. Why is it 
that, while Phoenicians do not govern Phoenicians, or Coele- 
syrians Coelesyrians, and Egyptians govern any country rather 
than their own, Libyans alone govern theirs? Is it that 
Libyans alone are most courageous, and have decided to fight 
against law? In proportion as the penalties for law-breaking 
have become more numerous and more formidable, evil char- 
acters have the more thrown themselves headlong against 
law. It was necessary that the Cyrenian Pentapolis should 
be utterly destroyed; but famine and war have not yet accom- 
plished all that was needed. They are making slow progress, 
and destroying it little by little So we have made the 
additional discovery of that which was wanting to its speedy 
undoing. Yet this was what the ancient oracle prophesied 
as to the end of Pentapolis. We heard it from our parents 
and grandparents, that “the wickedness of governors shall 
destroy Libya.” This is an actual fragment of the oracular 
response. Well, even if this is fated, invent some way of 
putting off the evil. For medical skill also—though unable 
absolutely to prevent a man’s death, since this is natural— 
causes a certain delay in the accomplishment of necessity. 
We ask for something similar also from statesmanship. Let 
it help nature against disease; let it certainly not accelerate 
destruction. Heaven grant, I pray, Heaven grant that it may 
not be the case that, in the days of the great Anthemius, a 
Roman province should be destroyed from the midst of his 
jurisdiction! Say to him—say, in the name of Learning— 
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“Were not you the cause of the passing of the new law (in 
addition to the old laws) which holds out many stern threats 
against those who seek to obtain the government of their 
native country? How, then, is it that you feel no indignation 
against those who are earnestly striving, in your time, to break 
through your acts of administration? If you are aware of 
their doings, you are acting wrongly : if you are not aware of 
them, you are guilty of negligence. Such should not be the 
behaviour of the ruler of greatest ability. Nay, you ought to 
devote your attention specially to this one point, to choose as 
your subordinates the very best men. This is a divine and 
glorious providence, to expend anxious care on the choice of 
a good man, since in this action one displays anxious care 
for a whole people.” It is right, then, at once to turn off 
these persons who rush upon law, and, contrary to law, govern 
their own country; contrary to law, borrow money so as to 
make us their property. Put a stop to the wickedness. Send 
out to us more lawful rulers, who neither know us nor are 
known by us: who give their decisions on the merit of cases, 
not in accordance with the passions of individuals. At present 
this is our condition. There lands, as our master, one who 
lately was in opposition; and he carries on his political 
quarrel from the governor’s seat. All sorts of other miseries 
blossom forth alongside. Dinner-parties are made the prey 
of the informer, and a citizen is punished in order to buy a 
woman’s favour! An accuser is called forth; and any one, 
who does not indict another on a charge of proposing uncon- 
stitutional measures, is condemned—unless, even before being 
condemned, he has met with the treatment which falls to those 
who are condemned. We beheld a man imprisoned for this 
reason: that he did not accuse of embezzlement of public 
funds one who had lately retired from an excellent term of 
office. Or rather, we have not even beheld him; one was 





1 We are a little in doubt as to the precise meaning of the words, 
cuxopayretrar cuumocia, Kal yuvaixl didorac xdpis H TOU woNiTOU cuuPopa. 
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forbidden to approach him—just as in the case of accursed 
_persons, or those guilty of high treason—until they had wreaked 
their full pleasure upon him. The man was granted release, 
on stated conditions—namely, that he indicted Gennadius. 
Yet this Pentapolis of ours derived many benefits on many 
occasions from Gennadius the Syrian; the greatest being that, 
while his duty of governing was marked by reasonableness 
_and persuasiveness, he brought in, without our noticing it, 
more money by the public vote than those who were roughest 
and most notorious for their harshness. This money caused 
‘no one tears; this money obliged no one to sell his land. It 
was a tax which anybody might appropriately have called a 
righteous one—compelled as it was by neither insolence nor 
scourge. As for the condition in which the citizens are—alas 
for the remembrance of what is past! alas for the experience 
of what we now see!! We are asking, then, for nothing new; 
-but on behalf of law we supplicate Anthemius—on behalf of 
law, its guardian. Its antiquity one ought to reverence; for, 
in the case of law, too, antiquity is a cause of dignity, Or, if 
any one pleases, the newer of the injunctions [deserve to be 
reverenced |, marked, one might say, as they are with a royalty 
which is still alive.’ 

Synesius could rebuke both the bad and the good with 
whom he had to do; and the power of many of these made 
no difference to him. Conscious of his own rectitude, of a 
single-minded desire to do the very best which he could for 
all those who looked up to him as their natural protector, he 
could present himself calmly before even the greatest, and 
urge upon them the faithful fulfilment of their responsibilities. 
He seldom descended to coarse abuse, he was never the 
vulgar demagogue. He was constantly suave, and bland, and 
polished—but decided and unswerving, and, it may be added, 





, ‘Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.’ 
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unconventional. Typhos, the worthless brother of Osiris in 
the On Providence, is evidently the picture of some prominent 
personage;+ and the whole of the On Kingship shows how 
boldly our author could admonish the Emperor himself. 
Pentapolis appears to have been in a miserable condition 
during the greater part of his life. Throughout most of his _ 
writings are discovered frequent allusions to various calamities 
with which it was oppressed. The cruelties of Andronicus are 
forcibly described in Hp. 57. The same ‘letter’ speaks of a 
plague of locusts as having devastated the region, and alludes 
to the mischief caused by the Ausurian enemy. Fp. 58 makes 
mention of ‘earthquake, locusts,? famine, fire, and war.’ In 
Ep. 59 the bishop says to Anysius, ‘The time which has 
elapsed since you were with us sold us to the enemy.’ In Zp. 
69 we read: ‘The enemy . . . spread themselves in a body 
over the country. All is lost, all is destroyed; the cities are 
‘still left—left, up to the time when I write; but what may 
happen to-morrow God knows!’ In Zp. 88 we are told: ‘So 
far, we were going on well; and then, as if a flood had unex- 
pectedly burst forth on us, both public and private affairs 
reached such a condition as to cause us grief. I am living 
like no private person, in a country which is in a state of war.’ 
Again, ‘The enemy have encamped on my property, and make 
use of it as a base of operations against Cyrene . . . I share 
in the misfortune of the city.’* ‘Cyrene’ is ‘overthrown far 
more completely than the cities of Pontus.’* ‘I... am sur- 
rounded by the sufferings of my country, and dismayed at it 
because daily I see the arms of the enemy and men being 
slaughtered like cattle—while the air which I breathe is 
tainted by the decay of the corpses, and I expect personally 
to suffer some other similar misfortunes. Who can keep up 
his spirits in a state of things where the very air is quite dark, 





1 The question of his identity is discussed in ch. xii. 
2 Cp. Discourse i. 3 Ep. 94. * Ep. 103. 
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covered as it is by the shadow of birds of prey?’! Zp. 125 
carries on the gloomy tale of the horrors wrought by the 
enemy; and, in his speech before Arcadius, Synesius speaks 
of Cyrene as ‘a Hellenic city, an ancient and a venerable 
name, which has figured in countless odes of the wise of old 
time; now poor and downcast, a mighty ruin, which must 
have the help of the Emperor, if it is to do anything worthy 
of its ancient history.’* ‘Until quite lately, says our author 
elsewhere, ‘ Pentapolis was still a valuable possession to the 
Emperor. Even though it fell short of others in power, it 
was more loyal than those whose power was superior... . 
Now Pentapolis is altogether undone; it is undone to the last 
extremity. It has now been faring ill for six years. . . . The 
plains are trodden down by horses. . .. They are now 
capturers of cities; now they have destroyed the walls of 
villages, and enclose the cities round with a full army. What 
point is there in which they have not been successful? .. . 
On these last occasions, even women joined in the expeditions. 
I have seen, I have seen, many a time, a woman with a sword 
in her hand, and at the same time nursing babes! ... To 
think of the arrogance with which they have swept the land! 
They have found no hill inaccessible, or fort strongly pro- 
tected. . . . Every age have they enslaved. ... What property 
has more value in the eyes of an Ausurian than a woman and 
a babe?... The youth are being taken away captive, to swell 


1 Bp. 124. 2 On Kingship, 2. 

3 We understand this—as do Pétau (note, in. Joc.) and Druon (p. 67)—of 
the Ausurian women. The violence of the enemy and their contempt for the 
imperial troops were such, that they even brought their wives to take part 
in the campaign. Volkmann (p. 248) takes it of the women of Pentapolis ; 
but Synesius’ whole line of thought is against this. His people were in the 





greatest straits; the foe were everywhere triumphant. On which side is it — 


more likely that a mother would actually take her infant within the clash 
of arms? The act is difficult enough to believe in any case; but, if it was 
done at all, it surely must have been done by those who felt certain of 


victory, not by those who feared that their cause was deperate. And the — 


strange phrase, rdv dxlvduvoy mé\euov, can hardly have any meaning except as 
an expression of the Ausurians’ confidence of success in the conflict. 
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the ranks of the enemy. . . . Did they not in many parts of 
the plain about Barca heap up into mounds those of the 
graves which had been newly dug? Is it not by them that 
the churches everywhere in our part of Ampelitis were burnt 
and left in ruins? ... Pentapolis is dead, is quenched! It 
isatanend! Itis undone! It has perished! It absolutely 
exists no more! . . . Who shall reap crops from the desert ? 
As for me, I have no fatherland to abandon! . . . Pentapolis 
is hateful to God; we have been handed over to the Spirits 
of Vengeance !4 

The entire separation, throughout the Empire, of the civil 
and military departments of government, which had been 
begun by Diocletian,? was completed by Constantine and his 
immediate successors.2 We have here no special interest in 
this arrangement, except as it affected Pentapolis in the period 
_ with which we are dealing. Like all other divisions of the 
Roman world, great or small, it seems to have had its two 
mutually independent authorities. There was the civil ruler, 
Prefect, or Praeses (jyenov *); and there was the military ruler 
or Duz® (ctparnyos). The former had charge of the ad- 
ministration of justice and the revenue; the latter had the 
management of the military affairs of the district; and neither 
might interfere with the other. Such a policy of drawing 
a distinct line of demarcation between the two classes of 
authority had both good and bad results. ‘It was seldom to be 
expected that the general and the civil governor of a province 
should either conspire for the disturbance, or should unite for 
the service, of their country. While the one delayed to offer 
the assistance which the other disdained to solicit, the troops 
very frequently remained without orders or without supplies ; 
the public safety was betrayed, and the defenceless subjects 





1 Discourse i., which contains much more in the same strain. Cp. Ep. 73 
(given above), and Zp. 129b. 

? Gibbon, vol. i. p. 290 (chapter 13). 3 Ibid. p. 457 (chapter 17). 

4 As to Synesius’ use of this word, see p. 220, note 2. 

® See the heading of Discourse i. 
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were left exposed to the fury of the Barbarians. The divided 
administration, which had been formed by Constantine, relaxed 
the vigour of the state, while it secured the tranquillity of the 
monarch,’ ? 

The Prefect of Pentapolis, it appears (Synesius does not help 
us very much on this point), was responsible to the Prefect of 
Egypt (Praefectus Augustalis). In military matters, on the 
other hand, the region, which had once come under the juris- 
diction of Egypt, was now independent of it. This is quite 
plain from our author’s statement that he had tried to procure 
the abolition of the office of dux in his country and the 
restoration of Pentapolis to its ancient position under the 
_ Egyptian governor.? To whom the dua was responsible is not 
clear; but, if it was not to an official resident at Alexandria, it 
seems almost certain that it must have been to one living at a 
greater distance. Perhaps it was the distance of this authority 
(and the consequent difficulty of getting him to intervene in 
the case of an unsatisfactory dua) which made Synesius desire 
the abolition of an office which can scarcely have been objec- 
tionable in itself. The simplest plan which suggested itself 
to him for bringing Cyrenaica within closer range of the 
supervision of a man of recognised position—a plan which 





1 Gibbon, vol. i. p. 458 (chapter 17). 

2 Hp. 94. Tlddw éypadov brép Tod NeAvoOar rhv wap’ huly orparnylav.. . 
éravenOetv els dpxatav hryenovlay Tas woNets* TouréaTw bro Tov AlyumTiav dpxovTa 
kal ras AcBiwy rerdxOar. The use of the word 7yeuovia here is perplexing. 
“Hyeuovedew is employed in the heading of Discourse i. to describe the office 
of the civil governor of Pentapolis. Synesius cannot have proposed that 
the military affairs of his country should be entrusted to the Praefectus 
Augustalis; for that would have been a breach of the whole imperial system. 
He must be referring to the military governor of Egypt. It is doubtful 
whether he ever employs jyeudv in the technical sense which we assume 
(see p. 219) to have attached to it; unless the title of Discourse i. is due to 
him (which is unlikely). Two letters (Hpp. 21, 62) are inscribed (whether 
by him or not) 7G *yeu6vr, and in each case the words are represented in 
Pétau’s Latin version by Duct. Lapatz evidently varies in his understanding 
of the term; for he heads. Hp. 21, ‘Au Préfet de la Cyrénaique’ (p. 150)—a 
civil ruler—and Hp, 62, ‘ Au Maitre de la Milice’ (p. 218)—the Commander- 
in-chief of the forces at Constantinople. 
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had, moreover, the advantage of former precedent—was to do 
away with the little Dux of Pentapolis, and put the troops who 
were quartered in the district under the immediate charge of 
the great Dus at Alexandria, who appears to have borne the 
title of Count of Egypt. 

As we must go beyond Alexandria to find the superior of 
the Dux of Pentapolis, it does not seem natural to seek him 
anywhere but in Constantinople; and there Lapatz finds him. 
He is convinced that he was no other than the Commander-in- 
chief of all the troops,! and gives Hpp. 62 and 110 in evidence. 
We think that he is right up to a certain point—namely, that 
the Pentapolitan duz was under the supervision of one of the 
chief military officers at Constantinople; but we doubt the 
existence of such a generalissimo as Lapatz’s ‘Maitre de la 
milice.’* Gibbon’s statement as to the military arrangements 
of the period, though not very clear, seems to require the 
existence of at least two such personages, of equal rank, in the 
capital, whom he terms masters general of the cavalry and 
of the infantry.* We conclude, then, that the duces whom 
Synesius met were subject to one or other of the two chief 
military rulers at Constantinople. 

Of these duces he introduces us to half-a-dozen: Cerealis,4 
Chilas, John, Anysius, Innocent, Marcellinus, and perhaps 
Simplicius.® 





1 *Souvenez-vous . . . que la Pentapole . . . avait . . . son stratége i 
elle, qu’il ressortissait au maitre de la milice, et que cela parait par cent 
endroits de notre correspondance’ (p. 379). 

2? He makes him commander of all the forces throughout the Empire 
(apparently, west as well as east). Surely, the separation of east and west 
had become too decided to allow of such a thing. 

8 VoL i. p. 457 (chapter 17). 

4 This seems the proper Latin form. Kepedd:os is merely Synesius’ way of 
representing the name in Greek. It is precisely thus that he treats the word 
Augustalis, which he turns into Avyouvsrd\ws (Hp. 105. Cp. the heading 
of Ep. 29). 

5 When we first hear of him, Simplicius seems to have reached some higher 
position; but he had evidently been a previous governor of Pentapolis 
(Zp. 129b). He is described as dpxwy dyabés (Zp. 133). From the little that 
is said of him, it appears that his dpx7 had been that of duc, not prefect. 
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Cerealis came to Pentapolis (apparently about 405) recom- 
mended to Synesius by Simplicius, who must have formed a 
very much mistaken opinion of his character. He quickly 
proved himself rapacious, dishonest, cowardly, and entirely 
wanting in ability. He confiscated the pay of his soldiers, 
and, in order that they might recoup themselves, set them free 
from military service and allowed them to forage where they 
pleased. So far from leading them against the enemy, he 
turned them loose wherever most gain was to be made; and 
the cities paid to have them taken away. As a result, the 
Macetae and other neighbouring tribes poured over the district 
and worked havoc throughout it. When Cerealis found that 
the Barbarians were becoming masters of everything, he carried 
his beloved money and himself off to the shelter of some ships 
(where Synesius hoped that a violent storm which arose might 
perhaps have drowned him), and from this refuge kept sending 
to land orders for every one to keep within the walls, declaring 
that, if any should venture to engage with the irresistible foe, 
they did it at their own risk, and no blame could be laid on 
him? . iid 

Of the actual doings of Chilas? in Cyrenaica we know 
nothing; but the description of his past, which Synesius gives 
Evoptius shortly after the arrival of the new dux, does not 
lead one to suppose that he would be any better than Cerealis. 
In earlier life he had gained a wide-spread notoriety as a 
successful man in the most shameful of trades;* and in old 





1 Hp. 129b. Cerealis’ incompetence is also alluded to in Discourse i. 

2 We see no indication of the date at which he appeared in the country. 
The letter which speaks of him is placed by Lapatz in 396 (p. 5), and by 
Druon before 397 (p. 274). So early a period seems to us hardly likely, as 
in that letter Synesius displays more knowledge of court-intrigues than one 
would expect in a man who had not yet visited Constantinople. Itis possible 
(though we doubt it) that this knowledge may be among the information 
which, he appears to say, he had got at second-hand, év kdyo mapépyws 
hKpoacduny. 

3 Ep. 110. Xeldas 6 ropvoBockds, dv ovk eixds bd wo\AGy dyvoetcOat, dia Thy Ex 
THs TEXVNS Napmporyra. 
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age hankered after military dignity, for which he thought him- 
self amply fitted. He proceeded to court, and was appointed 
by the Emperor to the post which he coveted. The troops 
whom he was to command were more particularly Marchmen 
—‘ fine fellows,’ says our author, ‘and calculated to perform us 
no end of exploits, now that they have got a duz of the right 
kind!’! He was already old; but there was no reason why 
he should not live to be much older, and, as he had great 
influence, there was nothing to prevent his holding office in 
Pentapolis up to the age of Methuselah !? 

John was a worthy member of the brotherhood to which 
Cerealis and Chilas belonged. He was an ambitious person, 
and Synesius thought it desirable to warn him against abusing 
the friendship of the great and against undue self-seeking.* 
In time of peace he was a bully, a coward in war. He was 
fond of strutting about, kicking and cuffing those with whom 
he was displeased; but let there be the least sign of the 
enemy, and he was off to hide himself. He was utterly 
ignorant of military matters, and could not even use the 
technical terms accurately in marshalling his troops* How 
bad his reputation was may be gathered from the fact that he 
was reported to have contrived the murder of his kinsman. 





1 Hp. 110. . . . orparnyeiv eipdpevos rév yervaordrwy Mapxoudywy- obs elxds 
jy éore Kal mpérepoy ayabols orpatiétas évras, viv émirvxévras Kal mpérovtos 
orparnyod, uéya Tt Kai yervatoy Epyov émideitac Oa. 

2 Thid. Totrwy otrws éxévtwr, eixés €ore xopeyns eviavrods Gpkat wap’ piv Tov 
6txatéraTov dpxovrTa, K.T.r. 

3 Epp. 63, 64. 4 Ep, 104. 

5 Ppp. 2, 44, 50, see p. 211. We take it that there are three different 
men of this name mentioned in the Letters. The Dux of Pentapolis is 
probably the one referred to in the six just given. Though it is not 
proved to demonstration that these all have to do with the same person, 
there is nothing to show that they have not; and they fit in well 
with each other. The John of Zp. 110 (Miss Gardner, pp. 65, sg., leans 
towards identifying him with the dux), who is spoken of as having great 
influence at court, may perhaps be Count John, the favourite of Arcadius — 
and Enudoxia (this is the conjecture of Druon, p. 274), The John of Zpp. 
37, 93, and 146 (see ch. xi.) is quite a distinct person. Volkmann (p. 109) is 
inclined to identify the men spoken of in Hpp. 44 and 146, and thinks that 
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It is not to be supposed that all the Duces of Pentapolis 
were men of this type. Anysius, Marcellinus, and Simplicius? 
were as capable and estimable as the three just described 
were worthless and contemptible. Innocent, who succeeded 
Anysius,? apparently in 411° or 412, seems to have been a 
respectable general, but was unfitted for his difficult task of 
restoring peace to the country by advanced age and ill-health, 
whilst his efforts in that direction were, we gather, further 
hindered by insubordination among some te + from Alex- 
andria serving under him.® ; 

But, even though several of the duces were men of the 
right sort, it is not strange that, where several others were 
quite the reverse, the soldiers commanded by them should 
often fail at the critical moment, and prove themselves a 
useless burden to Pentapolis. Synesius’ heart bleeds for his 
fatherland. ‘Shall we not cease trifling?’ he asks; ‘shall we 
never grow prudent, collect the clod-hopping farmers, and 
join issue with the enemy in defence of our children, in 
defence of our wives, in defence of the land ?’® 


‘ Strike—for your altars and your fires : 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires, 
God, and your native land !’ 


He loves his country dearly, and its down-trodden condition 
rouses his anger against the enemy; his Roman pride fills 
him with indignation, to think that a barbarian foe should be 
able to carry everything before him. But what, he asks, is 





the reputed murderer adopted the monastic habit, in order to escape the 
consequences of his evilname. We altogether dissent from this view; and 
Miss Gardner, though uncertain, seems to consider that Zpp. 44 and 146 more 
probably refer to different men (p. 66). 

1 For them see ch. xi. 

2 Discourse i. 3 Gardner, p. 179. 

4 Migne, Notitia Litteraria. 

5 ’Apiver dé ovdels, obde Sivarar. Kalror pact mpodupetoba rov orparnydv* 


GANG od yap éGow ’AdeEavdpéwr of Kaki polpa Tlevramddews év abth orparevoduevor 
(Discourse i.). 6 Hp. 125. 
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to be done with such miserable troops, with such helpless 
poltroons for commanders?4_ Why, the regulars actually 
need the protection of volunteers! ‘It is a fine thing for 
this to be said in time of peace, that we both provide for them 
and defend them !’? 


‘Raw in the fields the rude militia swarms : 
Mouths without hands: maintained at vast expense, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence : 
Stout once a-month they march, a blustering band, 
And ever, but in times of need, at hand.’ 


The soldiers take refuge in the hills, and the clergy have to 
marshal the rustic congregation against the foe !# 

The military in general were useless; but there were some 
noteworthy exceptions, and chief among these was the small 
detachment of Unnigardae. In speaking of them Synesius did 
not stint his praises; and, if his statements are plain matters 
- of fact, he had no occasion to do so, for their prowess had 
been wonderful. Though only forty in number, they had 
utterly routed more than a thousand of the enemy, slaying ~ 
over four-fifths of them.t The bishop asked that the Unni- 
gardae might be increased to two hundred, confidently 
affirming that, if his petition were granted, their excellent 
commander Anysius could carry the war across into the 
Ausurian country, recover the captives, and compel the 
barbarians to sue for peace. 

But Synesius’ patriotism did not allow him idly to bewail 
the distresses of Pentapolis, or merely move him to denounce 
the iniquities of some.and stimulate the spirit of others. He 
was pre-eminently a man of action; and, where there was 
work to be done, where there was danger to be faced, he 
was sure to be seen in the forefront. He had the courage 
of a hero; his pride of citizenship, his pride of birth, the 
responsibility of his position, impelled him to take a chief 





1 Epp. 104, 107, 110, 131 ; Discourse i. 
2 Ep. 125. 3 Hp. 122. 4 Discourses i. and ii. ; Hp. 78. 
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part in opposing the foe. Are we mistaken in fancying that 
the worthy man rather liked a fight? His sporting proclivi- 
ties were very keen, his love of horses was highly developed. 
What chase could be so exciting, so fraught with variety of 
peril, as a chase after the plunderers of one’s fatherland ? 
What rousing gallop could equal the fierce pursuit of flying 
marauders—every muscle strained, every pulse beating vigor- 
ously, the blood dancing merrily through the veins, the good 
steed skimming lightly over the uneven ground, the race not 
to be ended till the noxious creatures had been run to earth 
and destroyed, or driven so far away as to be unable to do 
harm ? 

‘For some consecutive days news of the enemy kept arriv- 
ing, and, whilst I thought we ought to meet them, the com- 
mander! drew the Balagritae up and led them forth... . It 
was now late in the afternoon, and the time for the attack. 
We went down from the hilly district and proceeded forward.’ ? 
‘T like your trying to prevent our collecting arms, when the 
enemy are successful, making booty of everything, and slaugh- 
tering whole neighbourhoods, day after day, and when there 
are no soldiers—that can be seen, at all events! Will you 
say, then, that, though civilians may not bear arms, they may 
die—if the State is actually wroth with the man who tries to 
protect himself ?’? ‘TI have already got three hundred lances 
and as many curved knives; as for two-edged swords, even in 
the past there were not more than the ten. These extremely 
long steel weapons are not forged here. But I think that the 
curved knives strike more powerfully against the persons of — 
those who are drawn up against one. These, then, we shall 
employ; and, if we have to employ them, we shall have clubs 
too. Our wild olive-trees are good. Some of us have also 
single-edged axes, each at his belt; with these we will smite 
their shields, and put them on an equal footing... . It 





1 didapxos. His precise rank we cannot determine. — 
2 Dp. 104. 3 Hp, 107. 
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appears probable that. the conflict will come off to-morrow; 
for some of the enemy fell in with our scouts, and . . . bade 
them bring us the most agreeable news possible—if it be the 
case that we are no longer to wander about perforce, seeking 
for men who disappear in the broad inland tracts. . . . While, 
then, expecting to-morrow, by the grace of God, to beat the 
enemy, or, if necessary, to beat them a second time (for I 
would fain use no expression of evil omen!), I enjoin solemnly 
_upon you the care of my children.’ ‘So we are to see these 
wretched creatures willing to die for other men’s property ... 
so as not to have to surrender it to its owners—whilst we are 
not to hazard ourselves for our land, our religion, our law, our 
possessions . . . but are to cling to our lives! We shall not, | 
then, seem to be men! I, at all events, must go against them, 
just as I am, and make trial of these people who dare every- 
thing, to find out what sort of men they are that they think 
that they can laugh at Romans, whatever the condition of 
these last. ... I observe that those, who prize their lives 
most dearly, generally die, whilst all those, who had given up 
the hope of life, continue to live. To these will I belong; for 
I will fight as though destined to die, and I feel quite certain 
that I shall survive. For I am Laconian by descent, and I 
know of the magistrates’ letter to Leonidas: ‘Let them fight 
as destined to die, and they will not die!’? ‘Many times in 
the month must I rush upon the fortifications, as if I were 
paid to take my part in the campaign, not to offer up prayers.’ ? 

‘ As I dictate this letter, I am all but on horseback. I have 
made companies, and officers of companies, from the material 
at hand. A considerable body of men is being collected for 
me in Asusamas also. I have bidden the Soéstae, too, to meet 
at Cleopatra; and I hope that, when we have got forward on 
the way and the report is spread that a vigorous force has 
_ assembled about me, there will be a much greater number, 





1 Hp. 108. 2 Bp. 113. 3 Hp. 88. 
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made up of those who have not been summoned.’ ‘ Directly 
day has dawned, I ride out as far as possible, and with ears 
and eyes enquire closely into all the doings of these cattle- 
lifters... . By night I patrol the hill with the young men. 
. . . [ have soldiers also of the regiment of the Balagritae. . . . 
We must either fight and be victorious, or meet the enemy in 
battle and be killed, in preference to dying of thirst... . I 
am looking for a few men, in the real sense of the word.” ‘I 
give you leave to send me presents. ... Let them be of a 
military character—bows and arrows, and the arrows with 
the spikes.... Let it be these that you send me, and 
horse-bridles good for use.’ ? 

In considering Synesius under the aspect in which he is 
presented to us in this chapter, there is no great need to give 
our extracts in any very careful chronological order (so far as 
it is even possible to do so); for, as the man of action, he is 
conspicuous throughout his life. Yet, for the sake of clear- 
ness, it is well to mark in what seems their proper sequence 
some of the chief events in which he took a leading part. 

While at Constantinople, he denounced the powerful Goths 
in a style of great boldness in the On Kingship and the On 
Providence; and the fact (which Druon notes *) that he speaks 
of certain unsuccessful plots having been made against him 
during that period,> rather looks as if he had made himself 
very obnoxious to some men in the place. To this we may 
add what he says in On Providence, 1. 18, about the ‘ boorish 
philosopher’s’ presenting himself before Typhos, and exhort- 
ing him to imitate the excellence of Osiris.6 If this incident 
has any historical foundation, it must imply that Synesius 
unhesitatingly confronted the leader of the anti-Aurelianist 
and ‘pro-Goth’ party, and told him plainly what he thought 
of him.” | 





1 Hp. 125. 2 Hp. 1381. 3 Hp. 132. 4 p. 192. 
5 On Dreams, 9. 6 See ch. xii. 
7 Druon also argues to the same effect (p. 196). 
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When he returned from Constantinople in 400, he seems to 
have found war going on in his country, but one cannot say 
exactly what tribe it was against which the Pentapolitans 
were engaged. 

When he came back again from Alexandria, in 404 or 405, 
fighting was once more the chief thing to be done. This time, 
the Macetae were the foe. The incompetence and cowardice 
of the duxz Cerealis have already been mentioned; Synesius 
' did his best, by his own energy and prowess, to make up for 
the general’s worthlessness. 

In 405 he writes: ‘Owing to the worthlessness of the duces, 
the country has fallen into the possession of the enemy with- 
out a blow, and only those of us are alive who have seized 
on the fortified spots; those who were caught in the plains 
having been slaughtered like cattle. We fear that, if the 
blockade continues, it may bring most of the forts to terms, 
through want of water....I1 am planning how we could 
send stones of considerable weight from the towers to a great 
distance. Synesius was evidently himself in one of the 
besieged strongholds; and the fact is brought out clearly in 
Ep. 131, where we read: ‘ We need a force of bowmen for our 
wells, for the river; for we have no water inside the walls.’ 
It looks as if Evoptius, to whom this letter is addressed, was 
at the same time besieged somewhere else—in the neighbour- 
hood of Phycus—for Synesius continues: ‘If you are in need 
of bowmen, send for them, and they shall come’ (one 
wonders, if the philosopher was so straitly hemmed in, how 
he could make so unconditional a promise); ‘for I have no 
confidence in the rowers of Phycus as allies, just as I have 
none in my gardeners.’ In Hp.129d he says: ‘I am within 
walls and experiencing a siege, as I write. . . . Everything is 
trodden down by horses, and the enemy now hold the country. 





1 Druon, p. 24. . 
2 Hp. 132. As to the date of the events here referred to, see p. 33, note 5. 
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I am fighting against sleep, posted in a space between two 
towers.’ 

In what precise part of the land this siege took place we 
cannot say. Druon takes Cyrene as the scene of the event; 
but Volkmann—with that genius for deducing important 
conclusions from apparently trivial data, which is, when not 
overdone, so admirable a feature in German scholarship— 
shows that this cannot have been the case. Synesius dreaded 
that the water-supply might fail. There could be no danger 
of that at Cyrene on account of the fine well Cyra, over which 
the city had been founded.? There is something about this 
argument which is very like that most delicate piece of 
reasoning, by which the late Professor J. J. Blunt gets over 
the apparent difficulty of the twelve barrels of water poured 
over Elijah’s offering on Mount Carmel,® at a time when the 
whole land was afflicted with the most intense drought. ‘ Let 
us but remember,’ he says, ‘the local position of Carmel, that 
it stood upon the coast, as an incidental remark in the course 
of the narrative testifies; that the water was therefore probably 
sea-water; and all the difficulty disappears.’* Lapatz confesses 
himself unable to say where the siege took place.2 Volkmann 
speaks of it as ‘in his country-house or some other fortified 
place.’ The country-house is unlikely; for it was situated 
on the extreme southern border of Cyrenaica,’ and Synesius 
was near enough to Phycus to offer to send his brother help 
to that neighbourhood. We must be content to remain in 
ignorance of the locality. 





1 pp. 33, 285. 
2 «Das alles passt-aber nicht auf Cyrene, da sich bekanntlich die ippig 
fliessende Kyra-Quelle mitten in der Stadt befand’ (Volkmann, p. 97, | 


note ***), Vy ae 3 1 Kings 18. 33, sq. 
4 Undesigned Coincidences: Fifteenth Edition, 1884, p. 187. 5 p. 246. 
6p, 96. *... als er in seinem Landhause oder einem andern festen 


Platze der Pentapolis von den Maceten belagert wurde. . . .’ 

7 Bp. 147. dvdxiopac mpds vérov dveuov, Kupnvaiwv éoxaros. 

8 The Dictionary of Christian Biography (article ‘Synesius’) makes a good 
suggestion. It gives reason for thinking that Ptolemais may be the place. 
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_ Either during this campaign or later the philosopher 

suffered great loss, some property of his being seized by the 
enemy, who used it as a base of operations against Cyrene.! 
Druon understands this of the country-house,? but uncon- 
vincingly. That must have been rather far away to be 
suitable for such a purpose; and our author merely says 
‘my property, * without describing its exact position—except 
that he implies that it was within convenient reach of Cyrene, 

In later years, it was principally against the Ausurians— 
apparently a more formidable and determined enemy than 
those who had preceded them—that Synesius’ good qualities 
as a man of action were displayed. His prolonged contest 
with, and final triumph over, the prefect Andronicus belong 
more properly to the next chapter. 

In the aspect in which we are now regarding him, he never 
varies. He is always trying to do his very best for his 
country, whether before, or during, or after, his embassy, 
whether in his Pagan or in his Christian days. 

Until he became bishop, however, it was only in a private 
capacity that he fulfilled his work. There is nothing to show 
that, despite his undoubted military tastes, he ever served 
professionally as a soldier, or wished to do sot The army 





1 Hp. 94. 2 p. 35. 

3 rap rodeulwy éorparomedevkétwy év Tots éuois. 

4 Druon (p. 8) thinks that he was in the army in his youth; but we are 
eonvinced that he has misunderstood the passage on which he relies for 
evidence. It occurs in Zp. 127, and runs: Olcda tiv veavicxoy. .. ind 
Tos avtods juiv xpovous éxl orpatorésov diayaydvra. (The veavicxos is 
Euthalius, who became Prefect of Egypt in succession to Pentadius.) We 
take (so also does Lapatz, p. 257) orparéredov here to mean ‘court,’ not 
‘camp’; and understand our author to say that, while he was on his 
embassy at Constantinople, Euthalius too was waiting on the Emperor. 
This, it is true, does not give any obvious reason why Evoptius (to whom 
the letter is addressed) should know of Euthalius. We suppose that 
Synesius, in some lost letter, must have told him of the latter’s eccentricities. 
Even if we were to take Druon’s view of the meaning of crparéredov, there 
would be no better explanation of the acquaintance; for no one, that we 
know of, has suggested that Evoptius was ever in the army (his character 
certainly does not suit such a theory ; see ch. xi.). The quiv probably refers 
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was one road to greatness in the state; the other was the 
legal profession. But Synesius had a strong dislike for every- 
thing connected with the Agora. He saw so plainly the 
vices which it often fostered, that he speaks as if he imagined 
that it possessed no virtues: As he would not study the 
law, he could not obtain any position as prefect of a district. 
Even if he could have obtained such, it was not legally 
possible that it should be in his native land; and, as his 
patriotism made him cleave to Pentapolis, he must remain — 
there as a private individual, and trust to his personal in- 
fluence to assist him in his schemes of reform. 

No official rank was required to qualify a man as an 
ambassador to the court; and, when the Senate of Cyrene 
(notwithstanding its high-sounding title, its power was pro- 
bably not much greater than that of one of our town councils) 
had occasion to send a deputation to Constantinople to plead the 
country’s cause before the Emperor, its choice fell, naturally 
enough, on Synesius. He was a man of character, of learning, 
of decision. He was comfortably off, and had no pressing 
occupation to prevent his leaving his home for a considerable 
length of time. He was just the sort of person that they 
needed. He recognised the call of duty, and set sail, as he says, 


‘Upon my shoulders bearing 
My mother, my fatherland.’ ? 





to Synesius alone, with whom the use of the plural instead of the singular 
is quite an affectation: ‘Synésius use et abuse du nous; le moi ne suffisait 
plus: l’emphase byzantine avait gagné jusqu’aux particuliers’ (Lapatz, 
p. 257). 

1 His efforts to detach Pylaemenes from it (Zpp. 100, 103, 150) are most 
interesting. ‘A propos du barreau, l’on a vu a peu prés ceci: les honnétes 
gens y tiennent, et les saints fuient. Synésius, en sa qualité de philosophe 
ou de saint de l’hellénisme, ne manque pas de le regarder comme un lieu de 
perdition ; il veut 4 tout prix en retirer son ami: cela est tout a fait curieux 
de voir comme il le travaille, le pousse et le charge. Il y ala un paralléle 
unique de la philosophie avec la rhétorique, c’est-a-dire le barreau: la 
rhétorique, c’est le monde, ses pompes et ses ceuvres ; hors de la philosophie, 
point de salut: vous diriez un moine préchant pour son couvent’ (Lapatz, 
pp. 385, sq.). 

2 Hymn 3. 438, sq. 
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After his consecration he so entirely identified himself 
with the work of his diocese and province, that his literary 
and philosophical efforts virtually came to an end. He seems 
to have written nothing further on any large scale. His 
time was all at the service of the Church and his people. 
The learned recluse disappears; the man of action is always 
to the fore. 

He lived in difficult times. His ecclesiastical position 


- entailed heavy labour upon him; and a tendency to religious 


despondency*+ added to the weight. He was universally 
recognised as a man of influence, and every one in trouble 
at once ran to him for aid. He was constantly at war with 
the cruelty, or rapacity, or indifference of the powerful. 
Everything seemed to conspire to prevent the possibility of 
his being able to attend to the occupations which he loved. 
But, in spite of all, he was ever ready to help where help was 
needed: to give letters of commendation to every one whom 
he felt justified in so favouring. The more embarrassments 
surrounded him, the higher did he rise superior to them. 
He seemed to have the care of all the departments of Church 
and State within his diocese; but he was equal to his task. 
He was fond of representing himself as a selfish person, 
hankering after a cultured leisure, and indignant at being 
drawn forth from his study for the benefit of some suppliant ; 
but he would sacrifice himself with the utmost unselfishness, 
in actual fact. He was retiring among braggarts, an honest 
man among knaves, a warrior among carpet-knights. 

And yet, despite his practical gifts, his patriotic spirit, he 
is no statesman, in the true sense of the word. His theories 
have been formed in the society of worthies who have long 
since passed from earth; not in the publicity of life among 
his contemporaries. They look very well on paper; but they 
will not work. The On Kingship is an unmistakable proof 
of the fact. It is an admirable composition in its way. 





1 See pp. 275, sqq. 
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It is full of vigour, and originality, and courage. C’est 
magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.’ Surely, it is the 
production of the student, not the statesman. Throughout, 
there is a complete misunderstanding of the exigencies of the 
time, an entire inability to enter into things as they actually 
are, and seek to reform them in a rational manner. There 
is far too much of the laudator temports acti :— 
‘My thoughts are with the Dead, with them 
I live in long-past years.’ 

Synesius wants the Emperor to imitate Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, not merely in their personal characters—that 
would be good advice—but even in the very details of their 
conduct. He ought to live openly among his troops; he 
ought himself to take part in all their military exercises; he 
ought to have no pomp of state surrounding him; he ought 
to know every individual soldier by name, and even have 
some acquaintance with the family history of each! 

Does the orator really grasp what he is proposing? It is 
nothing less than the sweeping away at one stroke of many 
centuries, and the ignoring of all the changes and develop- 
ments to which they have given birth. One might as well 
demand that Queen Elizabeth should adopt the condition of 
Boadicea, or that the Duke of York should make himself 
an exact copy of the Black Prince. It is the position of 
despair in which the would-be reformer too often finds 
himself. He is so fully alive to the shortcomings of his 
age that he gradually comes to the conclusion that it is one 
unmitigated mass of shortcomings, and that the only thing 
to be done is to annihilate it all and start afresh. ‘Give me 
the children,’ he cries; ‘I can do nothing with the parents!’ 
But this is the thought of the innovator, not the reformer. 
Any one can invent a new system (though to devise one 
which will stand is another matter); it needs a special 
genius, to be able to take a system which has grown old 
and effete, and inspire it with fresh and energetic life. 
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Synesius had not that genius. He was not without ex- 
perience, he was not devoid of gifts, in political affairs. For 
aught we know to the contrary, the alterations which he 
desired in connection with the Senate of Cyrene and the 
military force stationed in Pentapolis! may have been excel- 
lent. The proposed change as regards the office of dua? 


_ undoubtedly looks as if it would have done good, if it had 


taken effect. But it was in breadth of view that his natural 
sagacity failed him. He may have seen what was to the 
interest of a small province; he did not equally perceive what 
was beneficial for a vast Empire. He could deal skilfully 
with a sudden emergency, as is manifest throughout those 
of his Letters which have to do with warfare; but he could 
not mature a serviceable plan for the improvement of the 
Emperor and the great officers of state. He is practical, in 
the sense of always doing the duty which he sees before him; 
but he is not practical in the ability to discover a scheme 
by which others on a large scale shall be induced to fulfil 
theirs. 

What can be more startling than his belated views on the 
subject of Trade? He speaks of the ‘money-making class’ 
as ‘more ignoble than any other, of a bad disposition, ab- 
solutely mean, and such as would find none but the most 
degraded position, if the Constitution were not in a diseased 
condition’! Nature intended external things to serve the 
body, and the body to serve the soul. Those who are engaged 
in trade reverse this order. Having done this, they are 
incapable of anything noble. The very ants only lay up 
stores, in order to preserve their lives; tradesmen preserve 
their lives, in order to lay up stores. Such pestilent persons 
must be driven out of the country altogether! * 

In such opinions, Volkmann fitly remarks, ‘we easily 
recognise the truly classical view that work and painful toil 





1 Ep. 94. 2 See pp. 221, 380. 3 On Kingship, 19. 
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for money is unworthy of a free man, or even of a human 
being.’! Does not our philosopher forget that he has had a 
privilege which does not fall to the lot of every one—to be 
born rich? It is easy enough to despise those who are work- 
ing hard to get what one has oneself obtained without labour; 
but, unless Synesius was prepared to surrender all the pro- 
perty which he had inherited, he had no right to pour so 
much contempt on those who were striving to reach his more 
fortunate condition. It is his dislike for the sophists who 
opposed him,’ all over again. In any case, such sweeping 
condemnation of those who traded (as if all the benefit of 
their energy and thrift resulted only to themselves, and the 
rest of the Empire had no share in it) could not emanate from 
a man who really knew much about the needs of a highly 
complex age. Synesius’ intentions are excellent, but he does 
not fully understand his subject. His zeal is, in itself, 
deserving of respect; but it cannot be denied that it has 
about it much of the ‘zeal not according to knowledge.’* He 
is a genuine man of action, but he is no true statesman. He 
has not a sufficient acquaintance with the world; his horizon 
is too narrow, we should say, for him to become even either 
an Anthemius or a Troilus,* 

Still, though we cannot pass over its obvious deficiencies, 
it is his practical side which compels us to regard him with 
sincere reverence. Had he been a great philosopher, had he 
been a noble artist in prose or verse, we should have honoured 





1 ‘Solche Ansichten, in denen wir unschwer einen Nachhall jenes icht 
klassischen Wahnes erblicken, wonach Arbeit und miihsamer Gelderwerb eine 
des freien Mannes und wahren Menschen unwiirdige Beschiftigung sind. . .’ 
(pp. 39, sq.). 

2 See p. 171. 3 See Romans 10. 2. 

4 *Synésius n’est pas assez de son temps; il ne voit et ne préche que le 
passé: vous diriez un Spartiate des meilleurs jours. Pourquoi ces souvenirs 
lointains et presque mythologiques, ces exemples surannés, cette érudition: 
livresque? Qu’avaient affaire ici les vertus de la Gréce héroique et triom- 
phante?.. . Synésius n’était pas plus un homme politique qu’un philosophe ’ 
(Lapatz, p. 398). 
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him as he deserved, and been more than grateful to the good 
fortune which has, through so many centuries, preserved to 
us his writings. As it is, there is even more for which we 
have to thank it; for, whatever estimate we form of him 
on these points, it is impossible to think otherwise than 
most highly of him as the man of action. ‘Every good gift 
and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from 
the Father of lights.’1_ The thinker and the writer have their 
message to the world; and a great boon may they confer on 
mankind, if they are minded to do their work from the best 
motive. But their grandest glory is not the glory of the man 
who is, above all, anxious to devote himself to improving 
the welfare of his fellow-creatures. There is room for every 
gift in the economy of the Kingdom of Heaven; but nothing 
ean take the place of that all-embracing kindliness, which 
longs to increase the happiness of every one whom it can 
reach. Synesius was, to the end of his life, too much of the 
Neo-Platonist to understand the boundless width of the spirit 
of the Religion of the Incarnation; but, in his own degree, 
he was a man who would leave—to use the historian Socrates’ 
favourite expression—no stone unturned, to help those over 
whom he had been placed, to some extent, as guardian; 
and for this we are forced to proclaim him a character 
deserving of high honour. 





1 §. James 1. 17. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE ECCLESIASTIC 


Nolo episcopart is ‘ writ large’ over Synesius. We have heard 
of Le Médecin malgré lui; here we have a companion picture 
(though a very different one) of L’ kweque malgré twit That 
he was keenly opposed to becoming bishop is clear from the 
strong expression, occurring in several of his Letters, that he 
‘would rather have died many times over than be con- 
secrated,’* His language may be exaggerated, but there is 
no reason to doubt his sincerity; for he gives one the 
impression of having felt himself quite unfitted for the post. 
His philosophic upbringing made him inclined to look with 
a certain good-natured contempt on the uncultivated populace, 
whom he deemed incapable of apprehending the deeper 
mysteries of existence; and he saw that, while a mere philo- 
sopher might be satisfied to confine his ministrations to the 
more polite and refined, a bishop must, with unselfish 
devotion, seek the highest welfare even of the less attractive 
and grosser people. Though he was a practical person, a 
true man of action, his fondness for the life of a country 
gentleman of studious habits made him look with repugnance 





1 In his light-hearted way, Lapatz says (p. 315), ‘C’était en 409... 
Cette année done, il se passe en Pentapole une scéne tout a fait curieuse et 
bizarre, littéralement unique dans l’histoire ecclésiastique; cela pourrait 
s’intituler : l’évéque malgré lui, piéce historique 4 trois personnages, Synésius, 
citoyen de Cyréne, Théophile, patriarche d’Alexandrie, et le peuple de 
Ptolémais.’ 

2 Epp. 11, 57, 95. 
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on the thought of being obliged to surrender his much-prized 
leisure for the busy variety of episcopal duties. 


‘Blest, who can unconcern’dly find 
Hours, days, and years, slide soft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day, 
Sound sleep by night : study and ease 
Together mix’d ; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most doth please 
With meditation ’— 


~ such was his opinion. 

Another obstacle which he alleged to his consecration was 
the fact that, brought up as he had been away from the 
Church, his knowledge of the Bible was very imperfect. 
The scarcity of sacred allusions or quotations in his works is 
very significant on this point, when we observe how frequently 
he cited Heathen writers. The following are the only passages 
of Holy Scripture to which we have found reference in his 
books :— 


Genesis 3. 15, probably. 


‘Who didst the guileful craft 
Of snake of earth drive forth 
From out Thy Father’s garden.’ 
; Hymn 9. 4, sqq. 


Genesis 18. 8. ‘Abraham’s hospitality made him the entertainer of 
God.’—Ep. 57. 

Numbers 25. 10-13 (or Exodus 32. 26-29). ‘Become earnestly desirous 
of the blessing of Moses, which he bestowed upon the men who had 
aroused mind and hands against those who had committed impiety 
in the camp.’ *—Ep. 5. 

1 Samuel (opening chapters, dealing with Eli and Samuel), perhaps ; or 
the reference may be more vaguely to the earlier books of the Bible 
in general. ‘The race of the Hebrews were governed by the priests 
for a long time.’—Ep. 57. Cp. Ep. 121. 

1 Samuel 15 (especially verse 11). ‘These men we declare to be 
Amalekites, from whom one may not carry off spoils ; and of him 
who takes them says God: “I repent that I made Saul king.”’ 
(Synesius uses perayepeAnpar instead of the Lxx’s wapaxéxAnpat.) 
—Ep. 5. 





1 Epp. 13, 57. 2 See p. 282, note 3. 
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2 Kings 18. 17, sgg. ‘Sennacherib of Babylon’ [the inaccuracy should 
be noted], ‘who sent the men to Jerusalem to reproach God and 
Hezekiah.’— Ep. 58. 

2 Kings 24 and 25. ‘A king of Babylon razed to the ground the city 
of Jerusalem, and enslaved the people.’— Ep. 57. 

Psalm 2.11. ‘Rejoice in the Lorn in fear’ (dyaA\aobe rH Kupip ev 
péBo. The txx runs: dovAevoate to Kupio ev PdBq, kat dyad\raoGe 
avT@ ev tpdéu@).— Homily 1. 

Psalm 46. 10 (45. 11, in Luxx): accurately quoted, according to the 
LXxX version, in Ep. 57. 

Psalm 75. 8 (74. 9, in Lxx): accurately quoted in Homily 1. 

Psalm 118. 8 (117. 8, in Lxx): accurately quoted in Ep. 5. 

Psalm 137. 8, sq. (136. 8, sq., in Lxx). ‘ Happy, he who shall recompense 
them their recompense. Happy, he who shall dash their infants to 
the ground upon the rock !’—Ep. 57. 

Proverbs 3. 12 (or Hebrews 12. 6). ‘For those who suffer pantghanesdl 
God cares ; for, surely, surely, this is no slight thing, to be deemed ~ 
worthy of the oversight of God, and to be purified of one’s sins by 
means of punishment.’— Ep. 57. 

Jeremiah 2.18. The txx says: Kai viv ri cor cal 7H 63g Alybmrov TOU 
muciv Vdwp Tnov ; Synesius has: Ti coe cal rH yy Alyvmrov, Tov meiv 
vdop Teav ;—Ep. 128. (With the whole of this letter should be 
compared Isidore, Epp. 1. 152.) 

Jeremiah 50. 9, sqq. (in Lxx, 27. 9, sqq.). ‘“For I will raise,” says 
He, “a nation against you,” from whom ye shall suffer such-and-such 
treatment,’ etc.—Ep. 57, 

Daniel 5. 30, sg., perhaps. ‘This man himself (i.e. Nebuchadnezzar) 
raged for no long time,’ etc.—Ep. 57, Is this, perhaps, a confusion 
with the overthrow of Belshazzar ? 

. Matt. 2. The visit of the Magi is alluded to in Hymn 7. 18, sqq. 

Matt. 6.12. ‘God says that one must forgive debts.’—Ep. 28. 

Matt. 6.24. ‘I have not the power to serve two masters.’—Hp. 57. 

. Matt. 13. 25. *.. . that they do not . . . sow the tares by the side 

of the wheat.’— Ep. 5. 

. Matt. 19.6. ‘Why do you try to fasten together things that have 

been put asunder by God ?’—Ep. 57. 

. Matt. 19. 26. ‘To God, they say, all things are possible—even those 

which are impossible’—Ep. 11. Cp. Ep. 138. 

. Matt. 26.24. ‘On behalf of the sin of all men, it was necessary that 
Christ should be crucified; but, though it was necessary, as He 
says, yet “woe to him by whom it is brought about!” and “good — 

had it been for the man” if it had not happened’ [or, ‘if he had not 
been in existence.’]|—Zp. 57. 

S. Matt. 27, 3, 5. ‘Therefore, in the visible world, a are succeeded 
his treachery. *— Ep. 57, 

S. Luke 1. 51-53 (or 18. Peter 5. 5), perhaps. ‘How can it be reason- 
able, in the case of one who uplifts on high the lofty and humiliates 
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the humble ?’—Ep. 79a. ‘The Church’s custom is of such a kind 
as to uplift the humble and humiliate the lofty.—Ep. 89. 

Romans 11. 17, possibly, ‘There is not even any olive-tree without 
grafts (I am sure you will forgive my yielding just a little to the 
common speech) upon which my dear friend might be engrafted. 
For each one has been filled, and is already beginning to bear fruit, 
according to its ability.’ 

- Romans 12. 15, perhaps. ‘It is too bad if we are never to find ourselves 
among those who live cheerfully, but must always be weeping with 
those who mourn.’—Ep. 89. 
Romans 13.10. ‘The laws of the Gospel, which have shown forth the 
loving disposition as the most essential of the commandments.’— 
: Ep. 67. 
1 Corinthians 15. 46, perhaps (or Genesis 2.7, perhaps). ‘I shall never 
think it right to believe that the soul is of later origin than the body.’ 
—Ep. 105. 

Philippians 3. 20. ‘You are on earth, and have your citizenship in 
Heaven.’— Homily 2. 

2 8. Timothy 2. 20. ‘One vessel is without honour, and is so con- 
sidered ; and another, deserving of honour.’—p, 57. 

Hebrews 10. 26, perhaps (or 2 S. Peter 2. 20, perhaps). ‘The pollution 
which comes after purification is difficult to wash out.’—Homily 2. 


Synesius speaks of the Holy Trinity’ in Hymns 5. 58, sqq., 
and 10; of the Eternal Generation of the Son of God in Hymn 
5. 10, sqq. (the Neo-Platonic form of this doctrine being alluded 
to in Hymn 3. 244, sqq.); of the Incarnation, in Hymns 5, 7, 
8, and 9, and Ep. 57; of the Creator becoming Incarnate, in 
Hymns 5, 6, and 7; of the Virgin-Birth of our Lord, in Hymns 
5. 1, sqq.; 7.3; 8.5, and 9,2; of the redeeming Death of Christ, 
in Zp. 57; and of the Crucifixion and the superscription on 
the Cross, in Hp. 58, where he terms Andronicus’ notice affixed 
to the church-doors a ‘second Crucifixion’; of the Descent 
into Hades, in Hymns 7. 37, sqq., and 9. 9, sqq.; and of the 
Ascension, in Hymn 9. 20, sqq. But such allusions need not 
imply any knowledge of the Bible. They might be due to the 
oral teaching which he had received. They were all (perhaps 
including even the matter of the superscription) facts which 
formed part of the original instruction of the Apostles, and 





1 It is, of course, necessary to distinguish between his statements on this 
dogma and those which relate to the Neo-Platonic idea of a 7’rinity. 
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which must have been known to every Christian for many 
years before a single line of the New Testament was 
written. ; 

Miss Gardner says: ‘He soon obtained sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the Bible to be able to make quotations from almost 
every part’;' but this seems an overstatement of the case. 
Lapatz goes too far on the other side, and thinks that he never 
gained any knowledge of the Scriptures worth mentioning. 

The bishop-elect was not even able by any means to accept 
fully the Catholic Faith in its integrity. He still held the 
Neo-Platonic opinion of the eternity of the creation, and con- 
sequently found himself at variance with the Biblical teaching 
as to the final destruction of the present heaven and earth. 
He still. seems to have acknowledged some form of metem- 
psychosis; and to this theory, we think, refers the expression : 
‘T shall never think it right to believe that the soul is of later 
origin than the body.’ The words, however, are mysterious, 
and it is possible that different explanations may be found 
for them. 

It may be that they contain an allusion to Gen. 2. 7, which 
in the Lxx runs: kal érdacev 6 Beds Tov avOpwrov, yodv 
amd Ths yas. Kal évedioncer eis to rpdowrov adtod Troy 
Swijs, Kal éyéveto 0 dvOpwrros eis yruxnv Cacav. Did Synesius 
conclude that the exact order of events was necessarily in- 
tended to be given here? that the ‘forming’ was supposed 
to have come first, the ‘ breathing’ next, and man to have 
appeared, in the third place, as the ‘living soul’? Did he, 
therefore, assume that the Mosaic account of man’s creation 





p. 127. 

BF + ahd of Hp. 13 {witich he dates 410), he says: ‘Synésius ne sait rien’ 
aux Ecritures, l’avoue, et s’en excuse comme il peut. Il s’essayera plus tard 
4 la citation biblique, mais sans succés: les textes sacrés semblent jurer sous 
sa plume profane’ (p. 326). The last remark is expressed with such delicate 
wit, that it is dangerously likely to give a false impression of the facts of the 
case. The charming French writer does not think any the less of Synesius 
for what he says of him; but he has really been too hard on him, 
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inevitably implies that the body was first made, and the soul 
afterwards introduced into it? In truth, there.is nothing to 
prove that this is the Scriptural meaning; but the philosopher 
may have understood it so. Perhaps the three equal inde- 
pendent clauses joined together by «ai may give rather that 
impression ; but the Greek is simply a literal rendering of the 
Hebrew, observing even the very form of expression of the 
original; and Hebrew has none of that logical neatness which 
_ characterises Western languages, Its method of narrative is 
very like that of the ordinary child; and one has only to hear 
a child telling a story, to realise that its many short sentences, 
mostly beginning with ‘and so,’ do not always give the details 
of the matter in their strict historical sequence. 

It is possible, though improbable, that Synesius may be 
thinking of the Catholic doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration 
Had he misunderstood the Church’s teaching that man is born 
with a dead soul to mean that man is born without a soul, and 
that the soul does not come into him at all until he is baptized ? 
We should have thought this a very likely interpretation of 
his words, if at that particular time Infant-Baptism had been 
almost universal. But we have already seen how common it 
was then for believers to put off receiving the Sacrament of 
Regeneration till far on in life;+ and it is not easy to fancy 
that Synesius can have supposed that, when the people of 
Ptolemais chose him for their bishop, they believed that he 
was still without a soul! However imperfect his knowledge 
of Christianity may then have been, he can hardly have been 
so utterly ignorant of it as that. 

We believe that he really intended to say that he was con- 
vinced that the same soul might animate different bodies in 
succession, and that his words include a misapprehension, and 
a denial, of 1 Cor. 15. 46: ‘Howbeit that was not first which 
_ is spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward that 





1p. 41. 
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which is spiritual.’ It is true that the expressions used by 
the two writers are diverse—Synesius speaking of the higher 
element in man as yuy7 and the lower as eda, while §. Paul 
contrasts TO mvevpartexor, as the higher, with 7o yWuycKor, as 
the lower—a usage which would sound strange to a Neo- 
Platonist. But the very strangeness might provide a cause - 
for the philosopher’s misunderstanding, while yet he perceived 
that the Apostle was Speaking of the higher element as being, 
in some sense, posterior to the lower. That this text was in 
Synesius’ mind when he wrote is suggested by the fact that 
he proceeds immediately after to speak of the Resurrection, 
and the Resurrection is the theme of the chapter in which the 
text occurs. | 

If none of these explanations of our author’s words be 
accepted, we are at a loss to know to what he can have been 
referring. We do not remember to have ever heard that a 
belief in the soul’s being of later origin than the body was 
held by any part of the Church, even as a ‘pious opinion, 
still less as a dogma of the Faith. Undoubtedly, it is just 
possible that some metaphysical but ill-instructed Christian, 
with whom Synesius had discussed theology, may have enter- 
tained the idea, and that the philosopher imagined it to be 
a fully accredited doctrine. But it is far simpler to believe 
that, still cleaving to much of the Alexandrine system, he had 
been reading S. Paul’s magnificent chapter on the Resurrection, 
and had misunderstood some of it. 
- But it is probable that his heterodoxy went a great deal 
farther, and that he was unsound on the fundamental truth 
of the Resurrection of the Dead. There is nothing to show 
that he actually denied it. He only says: ‘The Resurrection 
which is currently spoken of I consider a sacred thing which 
should not be divulged, and I am far from agreeing with the 
conceptions of the populace.’ This seems to mean that he 





1 Thy xadwmrnuérny avdoraciw iepdv tu kal awrdppynrov iyynmat, Kat mood déw 
Tais TOO wAHOous HrodnVerw poroyjoa. e 
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did believe in some sort of a resurrection; that it was not 
the sort in which Christians in general believed; and that the 
true theory of the mystery should not be rashly published. 
He then goes on to say that truth is hurtful to the common 
run of men, and that they need falsehood. 

Now, what is all this but a virtual denial of the Resurrection ? 
It implies that the ordinary version of the dogma was false ; 
and, surely, this ordinary version can be no other than the 
~ Catholic interpretation of the dogma; it implies, therefore, 
that, when Synesius spoke of the Resurrection of the Dead, he | 
did not mean by it what the Church has always meant. He 
seems to have taken the expression as referring to the soul, 
and in no sense to the body. The soul was immortal, and 
lived on, in spite of the death of the body. It still lived on, 
even when the person seemed to die, and perhaps its ‘ resur- 
rection’ may be taken as a description of its entering into 
another body through metempsychosis. 

Did Synesius actually disbelieve our Lord’s Resurrection ? 
_ Or did he range himself with those Corinthian Christians of : 

‘the first century, who appear, rather, to have confined them- 
selves to denying the general Resurrection, and whom S. Paul 
found it necessary to confront with the uncompromising 
dilemma, ‘If there be no Resurrection of the Dead, then is 
Christ not risen: and if Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain’?! On the whole, 
it is probable that, as a convinced Neo-Platonist, he pursued 
the denial to its farthest extreme, and disbelieved the true 
Resurrection of the Redeemer. ‘He might hesitate to receive 
the doctrine of the physical resurrection of Christ, not because 
he regarded it as unsupported by sufficient evidence, but 
because it must have seemed to him so intrinsically improbable 





1 1 Cor. 15. 13, sg. We may observe a thoroughly Neo-Platonic disbelief 
in the Resurrection in any real sense, in that gifted but erratic writer, 
Count Tolstoi (My Religion, Huntington Smith’s translation, 1889, ch. 
viii. ). 
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that a pure soul, having once disposed of its “bag of flesh,” 
should ever voluntarily reassume it.’? 

Whether he rejected the doctrine absolutely, or, while ac- 
cepting it with regard to the Son of Man, repudiated it in 
connection with the rest of mankind, in either case he came 
into direct conflict with the Apostle of the Gentiles; and, if 
he proposed to accept Christianity without the Resurrection, 
was setting before himself something which was not Chris- 


tianity at all. If the historical Jesus rose from the dead, One 


Man has risen, and there is nothing impossible in the thought 
of others coming to life again. If He did not rise, His Divinity 
vanishes, His Human Character loses its grandeur, and the 
religion of the Church becomes a mere collection of beautiful 
fictions. ¥ 
‘The resurrection of man’s body lay altogether beyond the 
frontier of customary Greek habits of thinking. When St. 
Paul began to preach the Resurrection at Athens, his hearers 
missed. his true meaning so entirely, as to suppose that the 
- word which expressed it was the name of a new deity... . The 
Corinthians were recent converts, and they did not all of them 
know what a Revelation from God meant and involved. They 
thought that it was much like one of their own philosophies, 
something to be reviewed, discussed, partly accepted, partly 
rejected, at their pleasure. There was much in Christianity 
that they liked and accepted, without difficulty, nay, with 
enthusiasm. But “the resurrection of the dead” some of them 
at any rate could not tolerate. They asked, in contemptuous 
scorn, “How are the dead raised up? and with what body do 
they come?”—as if such questions had only to be raised in 
order to show all sensible people how absurd it was to expect 


an answer. Their difficulties about it arose out of their physi- — 


cal speculations, their theories about the universe, their ideas 
of the nature and destiny of beings, But they did not imagine 





1 Gardner, p. 110. 
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that in denying the resurrection of the dead they were trifling 
with essential Christianity, or doing anything more or worse 
than rejecting a coarse dogma of Jewish origin.’ + 

In dealing with the attitude of some of S. Paul’s converts 
at Corinth on this matter, the late Canon Liddon has hit off 
precisely the feeling with which Synesius or. any other Neo- 
Platonist would regard it; and his exposure of the fundamental 
error contained in that attitude, therefore, reveals to us the 
utter misunderstanding of the Church’s dogmatic system which 
marked the bishop-eiect of Ptolemais, ‘St. Paul will not allow 
that this faith in a Christ Who has not risen from His grave 
is any Christianity at all.... Do not let them deceive them- 
selves in a matter of such momentous import. To deny or 
ignore Christ’s Resurrection is to abandon Christianity. It 
is to give up the very core and heart of the Faith. The beliefs 
that remain may have an interest of their own; but it is the 
sort of interest which belongs to a corpse. It may remind us 
of the past. But it has no longer any place in the land of the 
living.’ 2 

Another objection urged by Synesius to his advancement to 
the episcopate was the fact of his being a married man. He 
declared point-blank that, having received a wife from ‘God, 
the law, and the sacred hand of Theophilus, he would 
certainly not separate from her. It is an important state- 
ment, showing as it does that. by the early part of the fifth 
century it had evidently become customary for bishops to be 
unmarried; and, at the same time, seeming to imply that 
celibacy was not then treated as absolutely essential.* 

But it was not only doctrinal and disciplinary obstacles 
which stood in the way of Synesius’ immediate acceptance 
of the invitation which the people of Ptolemais sent him to 





. 1 Liddon, Haster in St. Paul’s (edition of 1891), pp. 26, sq. 

2 Ibid. p. 28. 

3 All the difficulties in the way of his consecration given above are 
mentioned by Synesius in Zp. 105, which was written to Evoptius, with the 
intention of its contents being made known to Theophilus. 
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become their bishop. His humility was very real and deep. 
Over and over again, he speaks of his want of moral fitness for 
discharging so sacred an office; and he fears that the endless 
duties, which devolve upon a bishop who would carefully 
fulfil the tasks imposed on him by his public position, would 
have a disastrous effect upon the spirituality of his character. 
Other men, he says, may be able to mix in the world con- 
tinually, without contracting defilement ; but he himself cannot 
do so. ; 

It is very hard to understand how, holding the opinions 
which he openly professed, he can have been admitted to 
Holy Baptism. A declaration of. belief was always demanded 
of those who presented themselves for admission to the 
Church; they were required to assent to all the Articles of 
the Faith. Indeed, Creeds seem to have come into existence 
as the form of profession to be made by catechumens on the 
occasion of their enrolment as members of Christ.‘ Con- 
sequently, by all ordinary rules, it was impossible that a 
disbeliever in the Resurrection, either of our Lord or of men 
in general, should be baptized. The Nicene Creed, authorised 
at the first GEcumenical Council and perfected at the second, 
had been in force at least close on thirty years in its complete 
shape at the time of Synesius’ Baptism.2 How comes it 
that he can have received the Sacrament, while still unable 
honestly #0 repeat the Symbol ? 

It is still more remarkable that Theophilus can have felt 
justified in consecrating him. It was a most wanton piece of 
private judgment to admit such a man at all into the Christian 
community—but actually to give him the authority of a 
teacher! to expect that he should instruct his people in a 





1 Bishop Harold Browne, UHxposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
12th edition, 1882, p. 211. 

2 Bishop Browne shows reason to believe that what is practically the 
complete form had been repeated by every catechumen at his Baptism from 
the time of the Council of Nicaea: p. 217. 
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system in which he-so incompletely believed himself! The 
patriarch went farther still: he not only consecrated him, 
but forced consecration upon him, notwithstanding Synesius’ 
loudly expressed reluctance. The wonder is only increased, 
when we remember that, where the philosopher differed from 
the Church, it was in the direction of Origenism, and 
Theophilus had made himself notorious by his attacks upon 
Origenists. But so unsatisfactory a character is given to the 
- patriarch by S. Isidore of Pelusium and Socrates,! that we 
cannot suppose his zeal for orthodoxy to have been very 
earnest. 

No one can deny him the qualities of energy and determina- 
tion. He was a man of great decision, and of exceptional 
ability as a leader and an organiser. He saw that in Synesius 
he had got no ordinary person, but one of those strong 
characters who know both how to rule and how to obey:.a 
conscientious man, and one who, even though perhaps himself 
not fully aware of the fact, was willing to make great sacrifices 
for those whom he might consider in any way dependent on 
him. Seeing this, Theophilus was not slow to seize the 
opportunity. Had Ptolemais desired Synesius as bishop ? 
Bishop of Ptolemais he should be, no matter what his own 
personal attitude in the matter. 

Druon takes a very different view of the case, and one 
which, if true, both exonerates Theophilus from all blame 
and gets rid of all the difficulties. While not precisely 
accepting (what he considers to be) the statements of Photius 
and Evagrius that Synesius, though disbelieving the Resur- 
rection at the time of his Baptism, came to believe it (Photius 
says ‘with the greatest ease’*) immediately afterwards— 





1 See ch. xi. 

2 pgora. Druon translates with more emphasis than either original 
warrants, when he remarks: ‘Et en effet, ajoutent-ils, swr-le-champ sa 
croyance fut absolue et sans réserve’ (p. 45). Asa matter of fact, they say 
nothing as to the ‘immediately.’ See the extracts in Migne. 
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Druon yet feels that what they say shows that it was | 


generally believed that our friend became perfectly orthodox. 
He thinks that Theophilus’ eagerness to spread the Gospel 
was much too great to allow of his yielding on such important 
points as those where the philosopher was unsound. More- 
over, he had a few years earlier shown himself a vehement 
opponent of just this very kind of doctrines; and he could 
in this case have had no object in stultifying his previous 
line of action. No doubt, the Christians set store by the 
winning of Synesius; but, even if he had been as valuable a 
prize as an Athanasius or an Augustine (which he was far 
from being), he could not have been accepted on any terms 
but those of entire submission. Even supposing (and here 
Druon certainly makes a point) that Theophilus had been 
inclined to play the opportunist here, his own interests bade 
him be circumspect. He had many enemies (those who were 
warmly attached to the memory of S. Chrysostom could 
hardly have had very kindly feelings towards the Patriarch 
of Alexandria), and they would not have been slow to make 
capital out of his unseemly negligence. Yet we nowhere 
find him accused of offending in this way. If his yielding 
in the matter would have been surprising, quite as surprising 
would be the fact that no writer of the period should mention 
the incident. The only argument in favour of laxity on this 
occasion is to be found in Synesius’ own profession of hetero- 
doxy in Hp. 105, at the time when he was elected. But this 
is no argument at all. Several months passed between the 
despatch of this letter and the consecration. During that 
time the philosopher was at Alexandria, and there, doubtless, 


in his interviews with Theophilus he became convinced of the — ! 


truth of the whole doctrinal scheme of Christianity, though 


not all in a moment. In what he wrote after he became 
bishop, no trace of heterodoxy is discernible; in certain 
expressions, here and there, the influence of earlier days 
may be observed; but, though the philosopher has not 
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vanished, he is fused with the orthodox divine. This is 
the only explanation, short of charging him with hypocrisy, 
which accounts for his Sever ey towards heretics in his 
diocese.* 

Druon’s reasoning is specious, but not convincing. Theo- 
philus’ opposition to Origenism was due to policy, not to 
any higher motive. We grant that the Church could not 
play fast and loose with her ordinances ;? but an individual 
patriarch might, and we have read ecclesiastical history to 
little purpose, if we have not discovered that such persons 
sometimes did. Theophilus may have convinced Synesius 
during the months at Alexandria (though we see nothing to 
prove either that he did, or that he had any wish to do so); 
but our own belief is that those months elapsed after the — 
consecration, and not before. We detect nothing un- 
mistakably heterodox in Synesius’ Christian writings (though 
the remark about the Incarnation in Zp. 57,° if seriously 
meant, would inevitably be of this nature); but the association 
of the philosopher with the bishop is sometimes far more a 
confusion than a fusion, and it is to be remembered that the 
chronological order of our author’s literary remains is much 
too uncertain to admit of very positive speaking. As to 
hypocrisy, there is not the slightest need to accuse Synesius 
of anything of the sort (everything shows him to have been a 
pre-eminently honest man) ; whether orthodox or Neo-Platonic, 
he would be equally opposed to Arianism, particularly in the 
definitely anomoean form of Eunomianism. 

The only really strong argument advanced by Druon is the 
silence of Theophilus’ many enemies as to his having been 
blameworthy in this matter. We admit that to this we 





1 Druon, pp. 45, sqq. 

2 ¢A moins de se détruire elle-méme, ’Eglise ne devait palat; ne pouvait 
ainsi transiger sur les doctrines pour s’attacher des serviteurs’ (Druon, 
p. 46). 

> See pp. 279, sq. 
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see no good answer; though it must not be forgotten 
that the argument from silence is one to which it is very 
unsafe to trust, except when it is corroborated from other 
sources. 

Lapatz’s view seems to us better suited, at any rate, to the 
character of the patriarch (though, like Druon, he places the 
consecration at the end of the months spent at Alexandria). 
He holds that the philosopher would not change, and that 
Theophilus gave in when the months had passed.t We think 
that he surrendered much earlier; in fact, that he was not 
conscious of any surrender. Synesius was to be orthodox in 
his official teaching; privately, he might hold what ere 
‘esoteric opinions he pleased.? — 

At last our hero was forced to yield. His heartfelt patriot- 
ism assured him that it was his duty to accede to the fervent 
desire of his countrymen; his deep-seated admiration for the 
masterful archbishop made it impossible for him to withstand 
his representations permanently... He began to believe that he 
had: received a’ Divine vocation.2 He seems to have been 
encouraged to accept office by the priests of the diocese, or the 
bishops of the province. ‘I heard devout old men say that God 
was ‘guiding me; and some one used the expression that the — 
Holy Spirit is joyous, and makes joyous those who share in 
possessing Him. He added that evil spirits had contended 
with God about me, and that my throwing in my lot with the 
good side caused them grief. Even if they inflict any distress 
upon him, he says, a philosopher who has become bishop 





_ 1 ‘Sept mois se passent . .. il est plus philosophe, plus irrésolu que 
jamais: témoin sa lettre désespérée 4 son ami Olympius. II fallait en finir ; 
‘Von en finit, c’est-d-dire que Théophile se rendit. J’ai Synésius pour moi, 
contre moi les canons. Les canons! Théophile s’en souciait bien ; il n’en 
usait que contre ses ennemis. Vous m’alléguez la régle, je vous allégue une 
exception: 4 cela l’on n’a nb io a encore rien qui vaille’ (p. 325). 
2 See pp. 38, sq. 

3 "ANN érrevdy Trav mev avOpwmrwy éxpdrouv, Tod Ocod dé Hrrwunv, ws Kowh Phun 
Tov d&ovpevov elvar yvdpiyuov Oeod, Epepov, AAA Svenvidorws, Thy Kaworoulay 
Tod Blov (Hp. 57). 
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‘is not neglected.’1 Finding each objection of his brushed 
aside—some, perhaps, answered ; others, more probably, dis- 
regarded, or treated as unimportant, or explained away—sadly, 
hesitatingly, most unwillingly, he gave his consent, and received 
episcopal consecration at Alexandria. 

Druon says that the Emperor had to be consulted before 
Synesius’ consecration could take place. Very likely this 
was so; but we think he misunderstands the expression in 
Ep. 105 in which he supposes our author to be alluding to 
the fact.2, The Emperor is only mentioned once in the letter, 
and there the philosopher says: ‘I consider that, even if it 
had been an Emperor who gave the command, or some 
wretched * Prefect of Egypt, I should have been punished, 
had I refused obedience. But God one must obey willingly.’ + 
We can see only one possible meaning to these words— 
namely, that, if the order had come from any mere human 
authority, whether high or low, Synesius would have felt 
obliged to submit; much more, when it came from Heaven. 
lf Druon’s idea were correct, the passage would imply that 
the Prefect of Egypt, as well as the Emperor, had a voice in 
the matter; and we know of nothing to show that that was 
the case. But, though there is no reference to the fact in 





1 Ep. 57. Miss Gardner (p. 114) thinks that the ‘devout old men’ implied 
‘that Synesius had an overstrained notion of the preternatural gravity 
required in a priest, and that it might not be inconsistent with the episcopal 
character to keep dogs and occasionally go a-hunting.’ Druon (p. 41) 
apparently understands the ‘joyousness’ in a much more spiritual manner. 

2 *T1 déclarait d’avance se soumettre 4 la volonté du patriarche et de 
V’empereur’ (p. 42). 

3 It is perplexing to find our author speaking so contemptuously of the 
Prefect of Egypt, who, in his days, seems to have been an exalted personage 
(see Lapatz, p. 258). One can only suppose that the office was then held 
by some utterly unworthy man. Perhaps Euthalius is scarcely probable 
(both Lapatz and Druon date his appointment about 404, and Zp. 105 
was evidently written in 409); but it may have been some one no more 
reputable than he. 

4 ANoylioua yap 8re Kal erties av émirdéavros, cal xaxodaluovds Twos 
AtyoveraNlov, Sixny av wka ph TeBduevos. Te Oem dé EOehovThy Se? 
melGec bat. 
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Ep. 105, Druon is justified in his statement as to the legal 
necessity of the Emperor’s consent (whether it was always 
asked or not, we cannot say). A law of Constantine’s forbade 
the ordination of any person qualified to fill the office of 
Decurio.1 There is little, if any, reason to doubt that the 
extent of Synesius’ property far exceeded the minimum 
amount which made a person liable to be called upon to 
become Decurio (it was the possession of twenty-five acres of 
land?); and therefore he could not be consecrated, if the 
Emperor refused to permit him. Constantine had even 
decreed that only the poorer Christians might be ordained ;* 
but fairly numerous instances of rich clergy in those days 
make it probable that, at all events, this latter law had 
fallen into desuetude.* Perhaps both laws may have fared 
thus. 
If the Emperor’s consent was asked in Synesius’ case, it 
was, doubtless, readily accorded. The devout Theodosius 11.,° 
whether under the apparently ecclesiastically-minded guidance 
of Anthemius, or the capable petticoat-government of the 
Princess Pulcheria, was not likely to put any obstacle in 
the way of the accomplishment of what was thought to be 
for the benefit of the Church. The principal personages of 
the court were pious Catholics, and would be easily persuaded 
to approve, 

And now, one would have said, the question was settled. 
Synesius had accepted the episcopal office, with all its sacred 
dignity, with all its manifold labours. There could be no 
drawing back. ~He must proceed to his see, and take his | 
work in hand at once. But no! the early part of the fifth 
century in the East is not the beginning of the twentieth 





1 Robertson, vol. i. p. 259. 2 Ibid. note b. 3 Thid. 

4 It must also be remarked that the tenth canon of the Council of Sardica 
implicitly permits a wealthy man to be made bishop (Hefele, vol. ii. p. 143). 

5 He was a gentle being, but weak and undecided ; and his piety seems 
to have been of a rather tearful and nerveless character (Robertson, vol. ii. 


pp. 169, sq.). 
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in the West. A bishop he was; but still he had not made 
up his mind whether he would act as a bishop.) It is a 
strange, half-ludicrous, half-pathetic, glimpse that we get of 
him six months after his consecration, still at a distance 
from his diocese, thinking matters over, striving ‘thoroughly 
to understand what sort of thing the duty is,’ before finally 
making up his mind whether he will try to fulfil it. And 
how is he seeking to arrive at this understanding? Apparently 
- by theory, and theory alone. It is his beloved philosophy 
which holds him back. He doubts whether he can reconcile 
it with the requirements of the new life on which he has 
recently entered. Philosophy he will not resign; come what 
may, he will cling to that which has been the strongest 
motive, the noblest influence, in his existence hitherto. If 
he finds the active work of the episcopate compatible with 
philosophic contemplation, he will set-to vigorously on that 





_ 1 We have said above (pp. 250, 252) that Druon considers that our author 
spent several months at ‘Alexandria after writing Hp. 105, and before his 
consecration. ‘Sept mois entiers,’ he remarks (p. 47), ‘. . . il se débattit 
contre lesacerdoce.’ But is he quite consistent? He says elsewhere (p. 49) : 
*C’est 4 Alexandrie que fut consacré Synésius . . . Il hésitait encore 4 
rentrer 4 Ptolémais, essayant de loin le danger, méditant sur ses nouvelles 
fonctions.’ This looks like placing Hp. 95 after the consecration. Synesius’ 
words are: ‘I am at a distance, making trial of the position in such a way 
that, though I have now been over six months in my predicament (28doyoy 
Hin pave yevouevos év TG Sew), I am staying far away from the people among 
whom I am to hold episcopal office, until I thoroughly understand the nature 
of the duty.’ There can be little doubt that Pétau dates Zp. 95 later than 
the consecration ; for he renders ‘. . . cum septimum iam mensem molestum 
et invisum munus ingressus sim . . .’ Volkmann seems to date the letter 
earlier; but his language is somewhat ambiguous. He says: ‘ Wir wissen 
blos, dass Synesius selbst im sechsten Monat nach seiner Ankunft in 
Alexandria noch immer nicht véllig mit sich einig war, was er thun sollte, 
aber er sah wenigstens ein, dass nach so langem Zégern seinerseits eine 
schliessliche Weigerung, das ihm zugedachte Amt anzutreten, fiir ihn kaum 
noch méglich sei . . . Beachten wir, dass in diesem Briefe’ (i.e. Hp. 95) ‘nicht 
mehr von Annahme der auf ihn gefallenen Wahl, sondern bereits vom Antritt 
des Amtes die Rede ist’ (pp. 221, sg.). We agree with Pétau that Synesius 
allowed himself to be consecrated before he had decided whether to act as 
bishop or not. The ‘ predicament’ (7d dewvév) of which he speaks seems much 
more suitably to refer to the episcopal character, already actually conferred on 
him, than to his mere nomination to an office which he has not yet received. 
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work; but, if not—then, since he cannot face the reproaches 
of those who will be familiar with the facts of his failure, 
he must fly from his native land, and find a home somewhere 
in Greece.} 

But what a way to attempt to discover whether the con- 
ciliation is feasible! He knows already what philosophy is, 
He does not know what the bishop’s life is; he has to learn. 
To do this, he does not go to his post and begin his duties. 
He stays away, and reflects on what he thinks they are likely 
to be. It is almost the story of the artist who, having to 
paint a picture of a lion, locks himself up in his studio, and 
evolves the creature from his own inner consciousness ! 

The position has its humorous side. Ah! but it has also 
a side which bespeaks our sympathy. We may smile at the 
dear old man, going through his elaborate arguments, weighing 
his pros and his cons, putting forward one reason for believing 
that philosophy and the.episcopate can be united, and then 
meeting this with another to show that the two things are. 
essentially opposed to one another; and finally, exasperated 
with all his subtilties, rushing from the house, flinging 
himself on the back of his favourite horse, and going for 
a good canter, attended by his much-loved dogs. There 
is a pleasant, attractive, quaintness in the thought (though 
perhaps this particular kind of relaxation from his troubles 
was denied him, as one can hardly suppose that he took 
his hunting establishment to Alexandria with him); but 
matters wear a different appearance, when one looks beneath 
the surface and considers how painful all these doubts and 
uncertainties must have been to that upright conscience. 
Synesius thought meanly of himself. There was no tinge 
of spiritual pride about him. He desired no prominent 
position in the world. He felt a strong repulsion for the 
troublesome details of the daily life of the public man. He 





1 Ep. 95. 
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hankered after leisure, and study, and the chase. It was 
hard that all the anxieties, and disappointments, and mis- 
representations which fall to the lot of the single-minded 
bishop, should be thrust upon him—hardest of all, when he 
had scarce been convinced of the truth of the Church’s whole 
dogmatic system, and felt so keenly that his moral character 
was still far below the high standard which he knew that he 
must hold before him. 


‘Prova’ io come 
Pesa il gran manto a chi dal fango il guarda, 
Che piuma sembran tutte laltre some.’ 


We may be amused at what to us seems his unpractical way 
of beginning his episcopal career; but we remember that he 
was a Libyan and not an Englishman, and that what is absurd 
in our eyes may be quite natural in the eyes of persons of 4 
different nationality. In any case, we note the man’s earnest- 
ness and humility, and our heart beats more generously towards 
him in his great perplexities. 

He had doubted his own qualification for office; but, wheh 
at length he actually took up the work, he proved his ability in 
the matter of organisation. In a long and an interesting letter 
to Theophilus’ (written, probably, late in the first, or early in 
the second, year of his episcopate), he reveals his determina~ 
tion and tact, both combined with a strong sense of humour 
and a truly Oriental politeness. 

Ptolemais was a metropolitical see? and Synesius might 





1 Ep. 67. 

2 In Zp. 66 he says that he had not yet been bishop fora year(... wo. . 
mépuew obrw yeyov'r. TOU Karahéyou), and Hp. 67 looks as if it was written not 
long after Zp. 66. He was still mourning the loss of some dear one (we con- 
jecture, the first of his children who died), and the case of Alexander was 
disturbing him when he wrote both letters. 

3 Note the expression 7&4 uyrpga Tis modews . . . dixaca in Hp. 66. Druon 
(p. 37, note 1) thinks that the province contained not far off fourteen 
suffragans. Volkmann (p._237, note*) says that there were perhaps as 
many as fifteen. Robertson, speaking of the year 431, says: ‘The bishop 


R 
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therefore be called upon to intervene in questions which 
happened to arise between other bishops. Some such were 
responsible to him, as he was responsible to Theophilus. 

A somewhat complicated difficulty had occurred within the 
region where the Bishop of Ptolemais was acknowledged as 
metropolitan, and the patriarch had commissioned Synesius 
to enquire into the matter and report to him. Palaebisca and 
Hydrax were two villages of Pentapolis.on the border of the 
Libyan desert, and had, it seems, originally come under the 
jurisdiction of Erythrum. Some years before this time a 
schism had taken place in that diocese, the hot-headed 
villagers having come to the conclusion that the aged bishop 
Orion was altogether too old-fashioned to suit them, and that 
a young and active (and, apparently, less scrupulous) man 
was much more to their taste. Such a candidate they found 
in Siderius; and they managed to get him made bishop for 
their own neighbourhood. But the consecration was an 
irregular one, as it was conducted by a single prelate, and 
that—contrary to all Alexandrine usage—not the patriarch, 
whose assent, in fact, had not even been obtained. The whole 
affair was uncanonical; but S. Athanasius—who so well 
knew when it was advisable to yield to circumstances— 
condoned the irregularity of the proceedings, and, not long 
afterwards, translated Siderius to Ptolemais ‘to nurse the 
small spark of orthodoxy which still smouldered’ there. He 
held this post till old age compelled him to seek a less 





of Alexandria had originally been the only metropolitan in his patriarchate. 
By this time there were apparently some metropolitans under him (Tillemont 
says eight, xv. 529), although they seem not to have had the same amount 
of power or independence as metropolitans elsewhere’ (vol. ii. p. 192, 
note g). And again: ‘Tillemont says that Egypt had but eight metro- 
politans .. . Dr. Neale that it had none’ (ibid. p. 211, note p). In this 
latter place, Robertson is referring to the year 449. We rather fancy that 
he alludes only to Egypt.. From what Synesius himself tells us (Zp. 67) 
it is clear that he was a metropolitan (though certainly he gives one the 
impression of having been unusually circumscribed in his power), and that 
Cyrenaica came within the patriarchate of the Archbishop of Alexandria, 
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exacting sphere of work, and then returned to his village 
bishopric, where he died. Palaebisca and Hydrax had then 
(apparently by the decision of Theophilus) been merged once 
more-in the diocese of Erythrum, an arrangement in which, 
it would seem, all parties had acquiesced. 

It looks as though Theophilus had forgotten this reversion 
to the earlier state of things; and Synesius was sent to 
provide for the election of a new bishop for the country- 
district. He rose from a sick-bed, and, putting aside, as far 
as possible, his mourning, proceeded through a part of the 
land where the enemy were in force, to carry out implicitly 
the patriarch’s behest. He found the people, however, very 
strong in their allegiance to Erythrum and entirely unwilling 
to have the succession of the village bishopric continued. He 
gives us a delightful description of the manner in which he 
tried to browbeat them. The populace treated him with 
great honour, but they wished to have their own way. The 
worthy metropolitan had come for a special purpose, and 
he wished to have his. And so, if anybody stood up and 
attempted a harangue, he had him promptly bundled out of 
court. He eulogised Alexandria, extolled. Theophilus, and 
declared that no good Catholic must disagree with the archi- 
episcopal throne. The audience were marvellously well- 
conducted, and assented to all that he said on this point; 
but, all the same, they kept to their own opinion, and 
emphasised it with sobs and tears. In fact, they managed 
their case so cleverly, that Synesius began to feel himself 
carried away by their demonstration, and found it his most 
prudent course to dismiss the assembly, and bid them meet 
again in three days. 

At the appointed time the people reappeared, and, though 
they were unable to produce any document to prove it, they 
seem to have had the right on their side. They were willing 
to respect the authority of the patriarch; but they also wished 
him to respect his previous decision. Synesius himself 
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appears to have sympathised with them, though he felt it 
his duty to take up a completely impartial position. Thougha 
pronounced admirer of Theophilus, he did not hesitate to tell 
the archbishop that, if he had desired to continue the existence 
of Palaebisca-Hydrax as a separate see, he should have looked 
to the matter at an earlier time, in preference to making any 
alteration now. 

What the result was is not clear; but it seems as if the 
country-people were allowed to gain their point, and prevent 
the separation of the villages from the diocese of Erythrum. 
It appears likely that it was Synesius’ skill in smoothing over. 
asperities which induced Theophilus to yield; and, all the 
time, the metropolitan’s truly Catholic deference to authority 
is manifest in the way in which he professes himself ready, 
however much he may dislike the task, to submit to the 
command of his ecclesiastical superior—unless, at least, one 
is to say that he is a forerunner of some of our own modern 
English politicians, and makes a mental confusion between the 
patriarch and the Church. 

The extreme humility of the style in which he asks for 
Theophilus’ judgment on various points is certainly remark- 
able. It is much more like that in which the Archbishop of 
Florence would write to the Pope than that in which the 
Archbishop of Capetown would correspond with the Primate 
of all England. There are indications that the power of the 
Alexandrine patriarch over the bishops of his patriarchate was 
greater than the similar authority exercised by the other 
patriarchs (even in secular affairs the administration of 
Egypt was somewhat different from that of the rest of 
the Empire); but hardly to such an extent as is hinted in 
Synesius’ case. Volkmann seems to have discovered the 
true solution, when he suggests that he may have made 
himself more dependent than was necessary at the beginning 
of his episcopate from motives of caution! He was 





1 p. 237. 
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unfamiliar with his new surroundings, and thought it his 
best plan to turn at once in all difficult matters to his ex- 
perienced superior. He had the greatest respect for his 
advice, and was willing (when he asked for and obtained 
it) to treat it as law. 

In this same letter we find an episode which exhibits very 
clearly Synesius’ capacity for governing those who were placed 
under him. A dispute had arisen between Dioscorus, Bishop 
of Dardanis, and Paul, Bishop of Erythrum, as to the owner- 
ship of a ruined fort on a hillin Hydrax> The enemy being 
active at the time, this spot had become valuable, as it needed 
only repair to make it extremely useful to its possessors, if 
they should find themselves hard pressed. Dioscorus main- 
tained that the hill was in his diocese, and that Paul had 
secured it for himself by consecrating the fort, and had used 
force to keep the position. Paul declared that the place was 
already his, and had been consecrated, before ever Dioscorus 
had any jurisdiction in the neighbourhood. Synesius in- 
vestigated the matter, and gave his decision in favour of the 
Bishop of Dardanis. It became evident that the spot really 
belonged to him, and that he had refused to part with it when 
asked to do so. He locked the little building, and went away. 
Paul then broke into it, brought in a table, consecrated the 
edifice, and proceeded to lay claim to the whole of the hill 
which had to be traversed in order to reach the fort. The 
whole thing was a cunning manceuvre to get possession of the 
hill. All the bishops of the district, with a few exceptions, 
happened to be in session at Ptolemais;+ and, on hearing 
of the affair, were very indignant at Paul’s dishonourable 
behaviour. A feeling of reverence, however, deterred them 
from consenting to the secularisation of a consecrated building, 
whatever the means through which the consecration had been 
brought about. The metropolitan took a broader view of the 





1 They must have been rather far off to be easily consulted. 
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situation.!_ It was unreasonable, he held, to say that, because 
in a time of great danger the fort had been used for purposes 
of worship, therefore it must continue to be looked on as a 
church. Otherwise, every hill, every ravine, every natural 
or artificial stronghold, ran the risk of becoming a church and 
being accounted sacred; and the same would be the case with 
any private houses in which Catholics celebrated divine service 
during the time when Arianism was in power. The conditions 
under which the consecration had taken place made all the 
difference, Piety and superstition were two entirely distinct 
things; and the building and the furniture? which the Bishop 
of Erythrum had placed in it were not to be considered holy. 
Synesius therefore determined that the hill must be restored 
to Dioscorus, and, finding that Paul had already promised the 
restoration on oath, tried to avoid the unpleasantness of having 
to use compulsion. Paul, however, kept delaying the fulfil- 
ment of his undertaking; and Synesius, with a number of 
bishops, was obliged to visit the place in dispute and have 
the boundaries of the two dioceses accurately pointed out to 
him. The justice of Dioscorus’ case then became so manifest 
that many even of Paul’s supporters went over to his side. 
By his request a ribald lampoon which had been written on 
him by Paul, under the form of a letter to the patriarch, was 
then publicly read, with the result that the Bishop of Erythrum 
was overwhelmed with shame at his own line of action, and 
acknowledged himself altogether in the wrong. By so doing, 
he at once reconciled his opponent to him and gained 





1 In what he says on the subject there is an interesting trace of his 
philosophical antecedents. Ov ydp éor. 7a Xpicriavdy, he observes, ws 
émdvaykes elvas tais reNeorixais UAaus Te kal dwvais, dorep ddxais Tisly pvorkats, 
dxoNovO oat Td Ociov * Srep av rdba Tveiua éyxdcmorv. It is not easy to decide 
whether he speaks somewhat contemptuously of his former Neo-Platonic 
belief in the existence of a World-Soul, or whether he only means that the 
Object of Christian worship is One much higher than the World-Soul, which 
he still holds to be a real being. The latter seems to us the more likely 
view. 


2 See Appendix B. 
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sympathy from the arbitrators. The controversy was finally 
settled in a friendly manner; and Dioscorus generously 
allowed Paul to become legal owner, not only of the hill, but 
also of the vineyards and olive-groves adjoining it The 
metropolitan would have preferred that nothing further should 
have been heard of the matter; but he yielded to Dioscorus’ 
request that he would make its details plain to Theophilus, in 
order that this last might have no ground for suspecting the 
Bishop of Dardanis’ action in the affair. 

Though the writer of this letter does not at all magnify his 
own skill in the settlement of the dispute, it is easily seen 
that he was the moving spirit in the reconciliation between 
his two suffragans, and that it was chiefly his ability which 
brought the quarrel to so satisfactory a close. The opponents 
were warmly at variance, and the bishops who accompanied 
Synesius were in a dilemma between their sense of honesty 
and their sense of reverence. It was the tact and breadth 
of mind of the metropolitan himself which removed all the 
difficulties. 

He would not have been the Oriental that one looks for 
in a man so ‘deeply imbued with the ancient Greek culture, 
and a bishop of the Alexandrine patriarchate, if he had not 
thoroughly mastered the art of politeness. But he meets all 





1 It is not clear whether the hill was sold or given to Paul. Volkmann 
(p. 243) takes the former view. We incline to the latter, despite the fact 
that, as Synesius says, Dioscorus was willing to sell or exchange it, and Paul 


wished to buy it (. . . Avooxédpov moddais évidvros aipécecw, ... Kai yap 
d1r006c0at povorv Tov Nbgor, Kal duoiBny Sodvac wav dua Td KrRua, Kal dda Toda 
mpocezeipevr. . . .“O 52. . . Hklov breweNOely adds Thy els Tov ddeApdv ArécKopov 


yevouévyy aviv). For the writer continues: ‘Dioscorus got his own generosity 
as property in exchange for property, a greater in exchange for a less... . 
But, that my brother Dioscorus may not be unsuccessful on all points for 


all causes...” (TG d¢  peyarodpoctvn, xriua dvtl Krjwaros, pelgov dvt’ 
éddrrovos, mepryéyove. . . . "ANN tva wh wdvta ex wdvTwv 6 dbehpds Acdcxopos 
dmorvyxévy . . .)—words which would seem rather pointless, if Dioscorus 


had been paid for the property (even while we grant that he would have 
preferred to keep it). Apparently he made Paul a present of it, and in this 
case virtue was its own and (so far as material value was concerned) its only 
reward. 
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our expectations on this head; indeed, he is an adept at saying 
pretty things. His Zetters are full of charming compliments 
to those whom he addresses; and, even where he is relating 
the facts of the quarrel between the Bishops of Dardanis and 
Erythrum, he is not content merely to mention the men by 
name, but, over and over again, gives them what seems to be a 
kind of official title, referring to them as ‘the Right Reverend 
Dioscorus,’ ‘the Right Reverend’ Paul’ (if we may so render 
the expression 0 evAaBéorTaros). One cannot help tracing a 
vein of refined irony beneath such a sentence as ‘The Right 
Reverend Paul had composed a ribald and discordant lampoon ° 
on his brother.’ Does this latter characteristic, perhaps, reveal 
itself also in Hp. 156, where the writer is trying, soothingly 
but decidedly, to make it plain to some correspondent, whose 
identity does not transpire, that he is too late in applying for 
a bishopric? Is one doing Synesius a wrong in fancying that, 
notwithstanding his eulogistic language, he is quite satisfied 
that his friend had not applied in time to make him have the 
unpleasant duty of openly refusing him? The letter begins: 
‘The writing, with its great wisdom, its remarkable grace but 
remarkable brevity, nay, its remarkable sweetness of tone, to 
which your admirable intelligence gave birth—on being de- 
livered to me, both did me very much good, and, at the same 
time, caused me a twofold pleasure. The reason was that it 
was from a most excellent friend and one who altogether 
belongs to the number of those who are praiseworthy, and also 
that it was composed with a wealth of beauty.’ It goes on to 
say that, if Demosthenes had had the privilege of the corre- 
spondent’s acquaintance, he would have called him ‘a likeness 
of Hermes the Eloquent’: to disparage Synesius’ own attain- 
ments, and declare how much he would have profited by a 
more intimate association with so gifted a person as his friend: 
then, in two or three sentences, adds: ‘ You are just the sort 
of man I could have desired for the post, but, unhappily, it 
has already been filled’; and concludes by stating that the 
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bearer will explain how it was that the application came too 
late, and by an encouragement to the applicant to persevere in 
the study of philosophy. 

But, if Synesius is all suavity where he does not feel that 
any principle is at stake—and, in fact, wherever he possibly 
can be—he is not slack to act firmly and severely where he 
believes it his duty to do so. During the visitation in which 
he settled the contention between Dioscorus and Paul, he had 
to pass sentence in a disreputable quarrel between two priests. 
The details are not given; but the facts seem to be that Jason 
had by his violent language so much aroused the passion of 
Lamponianus, that the latter had caused him some grievous 
bodily injury. On being brought up for trial, Lamponianus 
confessed his guilt before he had been convicted, and was 
excommunicated. He professed penitence for his conduct, 
but, though the people begged that he might be forgiven, the 
bishop utterly refused to grant their petition, and even put 
the matter quite out of his-own hands by remitting to the 
sole authority of the patriarch all power to withdraw the 
excommunication. The only right which he retained for him- 
self was to give permission for Lamponianus to be admitted to 
the Holy Communion, if he should be in imminent danger of 
death. But, if he recovered, the excommunication was to be in 
force, unless and until Theophilus rescinded it. 

After dealing with the strife between Jason and Lam- 
ponianus, Synesius goes on in Zp. 67 to another incident in 
which the latter had played, apparently, a dishonourable part. 
As the passage stands in Migne, we can give only an unsatis- 
factory translation. ‘With reference to the accusations which 
I have stated in detail, Lamponianus admits that he is in 
possession of them. He does not claim in any way to profit 
by the shipwreck which has destroyed the bond. But he asks 
for an opportunity of putting the crops up for sale, and said 
that he had set everything else on one side, and was devoting 
his attention to this one point—that of laying-by the money 
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for the poor. The sum was 157 pieces in current coin.’? Pétau 
hesitatingly proposes an emendation of the passage, but one 
of which he does not think very much.2 We believe that 
Volkmann has got the true idea of the meaning of the passage 
(the same idea, one would suppose from his note and transla- 
tion,? as Pétau must have had, in spite of his dissatisfaction 
with it), when he says: ‘We hear of a certain Lamponianus 
embezzling the alms for the poor. . . . Lamponianus now con- 
fessed to having taken possession of the money. He would 
not take advantage of the fact that the documents concerning 
it had been lost in a shipwreck; but merely entreated indul- 
gence until after the sale of his harvest, when he would 
immediately refund the alms for the poor.’# 

This seems to be the real signification of Synesius’ words, 
whether we accept Pétau’s conjecture of ypnudrav for 
éyxAnuatov or not. In either case, whether we translate 
‘with reference to the accusations which I have stated in 
detail,’ or ‘with reference to the money which I have men- 
tioned,’ ® the radta appears to be the alms for the poor. With 
the second alternative, this is obvious. With the first, we 
must suppose that the éyxAnpwara are charges concerning the 
money (which the bishop had spoken of in some letter not now 
extant), and that he purposely uses the vague expression 
tavta for the money itself—perhaps, because, alluding to a 
very disgraceful fact, he would rather not set it forth in its 
naked ugliness oftener than is necessary. He does not like to 





1 Kal repli rév éyxd\nudrov & dveiAngda, radra Aamrwviavds Exew ouodoyel, kal 
ovdév a&cot mapa THs vavaylas wpedeicOat, Tis ronodons apaves Td TvuBdAaLOV* GANA 
Kapov alre?, Tovs kaprovs wvrlous yevécOa: cal pn mdvrww duedjoas evi ToUTw 
mpooéxew Tov voor, ws av Ta WrwxiKa KaTabeiTo xphuatra. Nopulouara 6¢ Fv éxra 
kal revTjKovrTa mpos Tots Exardv. 

2 His note is: ‘Kal mepl trav éyx\nudrwy. Difficilis et salebrosus locus. 
Sic verti, quasi esset-xpyudrwy, nec sic tamen mihi ipse satisfacio.’ 

5 “Quod vero ad pecunias attinet, de quibus egi antea, Lamponianus eas 
habere se fatetur, etc.’ 

4 p. 244. 

5 AvadauBavw. ‘6. to state distinctly, discuss... . 8. to quote, mention, 
Byzant.’ (Liddell and Scott.) 
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say: ‘Lamponianus admits that he has got the money’; and 
so he says instead: ‘Lamponianus admits that he has got it, 
as who should add: ‘ You know what I mean.’ Under any 
circumstances, we are obliged to assume that he had written. 
another letter on the subject to Theophilus, which has since 
perished ; for neither in the letter at present before us, nor in 
any other which we possess, has he previously either detailed 
these accusations or mentioned this money. 

‘Soon angry,’ a ‘ striker,’ ‘given to filthy lucre,’ 4 a man who 
could actually take for his own purposes a sum intended for 
the poor—Lamponianus can hardly have been a very suitable 
person to be a Christian priest. Synesius evidently thought 
about as unfavourably of him as he could, as is shown by the 
extreme severity of the punishment which he meted out to 
him. Priest as he was, he was excommunicated for the rest 
of his life; only in articulo mortis might he be restored to the 
number of the Faithful (unless the patriarch intervened in his 
behalf). Yet, on the whole, he seems to take it all calmly 
enough! No doubt, he weeps and professes penitence ;? but 
his tears appear to dry very quickly. He is busy preparing 
to refund the embezzled money, and actually has put every- 
thing else on one side till that is done! Wondrous compunction ; 
notable repentance! It. seems, then, that, when once that is 
accomplished, he will have abundance of interests to occupy 
him! 

A Clergy Discipline Act must have been badly needed in 
the province of Ptolemais. It might be fortunate, in one 
sense, that such was not in force for the whole patriarchate of 
Alexandria; or the patriarch himself might have been in 
rather an awkward position. But, be this as it may, it must 
be allowed that Synesius was not altogether happy in the 
clergymen who came under his jurisdiction. Lamponianus 
was far from being the only one who shamefully dishonoured 





1 Titus 1. 7. 2 Saxpvoy éx weravolas apiKe. 
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his sacred office. The metropolitan asks Theophilus in this 
same letter to put a stop to a most objectionable practice 
which was rife, for one priest (perhaps ‘bishop’ is more 
probable, and the case is worse still) to bring an action 
against another (whether the defendants were in the right 
or not he will not say, so that even they may have been very 
ill-conducted persons), not with the purpose of seeing justice 
done, but in order to get into the good graces of the duces 
by increasing their wealth through fines imposed on the 
condemned. He requests an order for the discontinuance of 
such actions. He will not name the offenders, and hopes 
that the patriarch may be equally discreet, should he discover 
who they are. He fears the unpopularity which might result 
to him, if he were to designate them plainly.2 He is not even 
quite sure that he may not have rebuked some of the de- 
linquents too severely in private; but his conscience bears 
him witness that, if so, he did it with a good intention.’ 
Poor man! obviously he feels that he has troublesome beings 
to deal with. But these expressions of timidity hardly look 
very strong in a bishop, and they come in strangely after 
his stern and uncompromising attitude towards Lamponianus. 
Yet one cannot altogether wonder at them. After having to 
face the people of Palaebisca and Hydrax, settle the dispute 
between Dioscorus and Paul, and give judgment in the case 
of a passionate and dishonest priest, he may well have asked 
himself whether his metropolitical office was to bring him 
nothing but pain and unpleasantness, and been tempted to 
try to make matters a little easier for himself. He had been 
living at high pressure, and the natural reaction had set 
in. He hoped to devise some plan of setting things straight 





1 *Avowsréov éorl kal wept r&vde Trav ywoudvwv rap’ july, wa ywoyeva rad- 
onra. ‘Lepets iepéas mapavoudr Sidkovor' ei pev eri Wevdeor, o'rw Aéyw* rdvTws dé 
ber’ értBovdou Tis mpoapécews. Ov yap iva AdBwor dixas, dd’ iva Tots dpxover Tay 
oTpareuvpatov &diKa Képin pynoredoworr. 

2 va wh darexOolunv adeddors. 

3 ols ef Kal kara mpdowmor idia Mav érireriunka, cvyxwphoer Oeds. 
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without hurting anybody,’ and exclaimed plaintively, ‘It is 
I who am perforce obliged to bear every one’s burdens on my 
shoulders !’? 

But there is nothing pusillanimous about Synesius. He 
may show us, now and then, that he is very human—not at 
all above desiring comfort and popularity. But, if he is 
weak, it is only for a moment; his better nature soon reasserts 
itself. He realises his responsibility, and he will be true to it 
- to the end. His duty is to protect the feeble against the 
mighty, and protect them he will, whatever the consequences 
to himself. 

He did not shirk his task in the case of Lamponianus; 
but a far stronger instance of his courageous decision is 
to be found in his treatment of Andronicus. It might be 
easy enough, however unpleasant, to execute discipline on one 
of his own clergy; it was quite another matter when the 
offender was the Governor of Pentapolis. But Synesius was 
not to be trifled with in the discharge of his duty. 

Andronicus of Berenice? was a man of humble origin, 
who had bought the prefecture of his native country in 
defiance of the law;* and was, we gather, in office when 
Synesius first appeared at Ptolemais as bishop. As soon as 
the new prefect arrived, he began to rule in the most law- 
less fashion. One of his first acts was to revenge himself on 
his predecessor Gennadius,> a man of very different stamp.® 
It appears that they had taken opposite sides in politics, 





1 elcopat yap oly OeG pera Tod wacw ddvrov 7d pyKére TpoehGeiv Tepartépw THY 
doxnpoctyny juav’ ph yap elon ris "Exxdyolas. 

2 él dé rods éuods Gmous dvaBalvew dvdyKn Ta wavTwr poptia. 

3 Bepevixn. This is the ordinary form of the name; but our author seems 
to have spelt it differently ; for he calls Andronicus 7rév Bepovcxéa (Zp. 58) 
and 6 Beppovixeds (Hp. 79a). 

4 See p. 215. . © See ch. xi. 

6 Hp. 73. It is true that the name of Andronicus nowhere occurs in this 
letter ; but there can be little doubt that he is the governor whose iniquities 
the bishop is retailing, and whose recall he is trying to bring about 
(cp. Volkmann, p. 225; Druon, p. 66) through Troilus’ influence with 
Anthemius. 
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and, now that Andronicus had become powerful, he was 
eager to make his power felt. His method was to have an 
accusation of embezzlement of public funds brought against 
Gennadius. For some reason, he did not choose to bring 
the charge himself, but pitched upon an unknown man, and 
bade him act the part of accuser. This person refused; 
and was promptly clapped in prison, where no one was 
allowed to visit him, and whence he was released only after 
he had promised to undertake the shameful task. 

Andronicus seems to have been utterly unprincipled, and 
very greedy of gain. Money he wanted, and money he would 
have. As for the means by which he attained his end, he 
cared nothing for them—provided he did attain it. The 
most obvious plan was the persecution of wealthy citizens ; 
and this course he pursued to a fearful length. 

Pentapolis, as we have seen,? had suffered severely from 
earthquake, locusts, famine, fire, and war; and its cup of 
affliction was filled to the brim when Andronicus appeared. 
He swooped down at once upon his victims, and soon showed 
that, in order to extract money, he would not stop short at 
threats. He had a complete workshop of novel instruments 
of torture—thumb-screws, foot-twisters, presses, nose-holders, 
ear-traps, and lip-screws—which he did not seruple to 
use in any case where he thought it safe. He turned the 
judge’s court into a torture-chamber. But, great as was his 
avarice, it was not only to enrich himself that he proceeded 
in this horrible manner. He must have taken a devilish 
pleasure in cruelty, for its own sake and with a view to ‘dis- 
playing the magnitude of his power. ‘Even those who 
possess property,’ says our author,’ ‘and are rich cannot retire 
without being beaten; but, while the slave is on his way home 
to fetch the money, his master is flogged and loses some of his 





1'Qs ra viv, radra* katamde? Seomdrns 6 mpdny avTimodTevdpevos, Kal Thy év 
mwoditela diaghopay amd Tov Bhuaros ayuwvigerat. 
* p. 217, 3 Ep. 79a. 
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fingers. When he has no pretext to provide him with enter- 
tainment, Maximinus and Clinias are close at hand. On them 
he gratifies his passion.’ 

- Another instance of his atrocious conduct is given in 
Hp. 57. Synesius had remonstrated with him, and by so doing 
roused his violent anger. He was not going to be put down 
by any of these meddling ecclesiastics! He would soon let 
them know who was to be master in the country! ‘A citizen 
_ who had met with reverses, we are told, ‘and from whom 
public money had been stolen, he—after demanding back 
over ten thousand staters—determined, without giving him 
a respite, to put to death on account of a thousand—or 
rather, on account of me. For it is on account of me that 
he has imprisoned him in an unassailable castle and keeps 
him there—a castle such as that in which poets represent 
the Titans to have been bound. And, in order that he may 
not, as he says, be carried off by me, the man has now been 
compelled for four days to go without food, the gaolers having 
been forbidden to allow bread to be brought in. Nay, lately 
everybody heard him cry aloud that the statesman’s death 
would be of more value than the thousand staters! Where- 
fore he alarms and terrifies those who approach him with a 
view to buying the estates, and does all that he can to drive 
them away. I suppose what he wants is the man’s death, 
not the money !’ 

At last the prefect went so far that it was impossible any 
longer to reason with him or to allow him to be considered 
as a Christian; he added blasphemy to his sins. It seems 
strange that he should not long since have been driven forth 
from the society of the Faithful; but we must bear in mind 
how vast an amount of cruelty was tolerated, for centuries 
after, in powerful persons, provided they refrained from open 
mockery of the Faith. 

Andronicus was carried on by a sort of mad infatuation. 
He did as he pleased throughout the extent of his dominion; 
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neither God nor devil should say him nay. Synesius felt 
that there was but one course left him to take. He summoned 
a council of his suffragans, and sentence of excommunication 
was passed upon the prefect and the accomplices of his 
villainy. We cannot do better than take the account from 
the encyclical which he sent to the other members of the 
episcopate announcing the council’s decision.! 

‘Let no one consider as a Christian, nor call a Christian, 
Andronicus of Beronice. ... As an offender against God, 
let. him, with all his household, be driven away from every 
Church. ... He was the first and only one among us to 
blaspheme Christ by word and deed. . . . He nailed his 
own injunctions to the church door, forbidding the right of 
asylum at the inviolable Table to the victims of his lawless- 
ness, and threatened the priests of God. ... That day, I 
affirm, produced the second Cross of God. For, as a reproach | 
of the Christ, that ribald paper hung from the sacred door, 
and... was read by men... . An object of laughter was 
the writing to those of the heterodox who went by, just as 
was to the Jews that which was written along the Cross of 
the Christ. And yet, the inscription on the Cross, coming 
from an impious heart, was stately in its expression; as, © 
through it, the Christ was proclaimed as King. But here, ex- 
pression agreed with heart. What happened after this was 
more grievous than what has just been recorded. .. . A man 
of noble birth, for no crime, but for misfortune, was being 
tortured ... and the affair was taking place at high noon, 
so that there might be no witnesses of his death but the 
executioners. Perceiving that the Church sympathised with 
him—by no other indication than that, when we heard of the 
matter, we at once rushed out, just as we were, to sit by the 
man and help him to bear his suffering—Andronicus raves, on. 
hearing of it, at the idea that any one who is a bishop can 





1 Hp. 58. 
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have dared to pity a man who is hateful to him! After 
wantonly displaying the lawlessness of his character in many 
ways (egged on by the boldest of his attendants, Thoas, whom 
he uses as his instrument in the accomplishment of public 
calamities), he brought his madness to a climax by making 
the most godless declaration that it was in vain that he had 
placed his hope in the Church, and no one should be rescued 
from the hands of Andronicus, even if one laid hold upon the 
_ Foot of Christ Himself! This declaration, with undisciplined 
heart and voice, be thrice cried aloud. After that, the man 
can no longer be admonished, but, like a limb incurably 
diseased, he must be cut off from us, in order that the healthy 
part may not also be destroyed together with it, by the 
association. For pollution is contagious, and one who touches 
an accursed being is affected by his guilt. But we must be 
pure in the sight of God in both mind and body. Under 
these circumstances the Church of Ptolemais gives the follow- 
ing injunctions to her sisters in all parts of the earth: 

To Andronicus and his belongings, to Thoas and his belong- 
ings, let no sacred precincts of God be opened. To them be 
shut every holy shrine and enclosure. The Devil has no 
part in Paradise; and, even if he has succeeded in getting in 
unobserved, he is driven forth. I advise, then, every private 
citizen and governor neither to go under the same roof, nor 
to sit at the same table with him: and especially priests (or 
bishops)—who shall neither address them when alive, nor join 
in their funeral procession when they are dead. And if any 
one shall treat the Church as vile refuse, considering that she 
' belongs to a small city, and shall receive those whom she has 
excommunicated, considering that it is not necessary to obey 
the poor Church, let him know that he has rent asunder the 
Church, which the Christ wills to be One. Such a man—be 
he Levite, or Priest, or Bishop—will be placed by us in the 
category of Andronicus; and we will neither join hands 
with him, nor ever eat at the same table. Very far shall 

S 
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we be from allowing those who are willing to be associated 
with Andronicus and Thoas to communicate in the Ineffable 
Mystery !’ at aR 

The metropolitan’s vigour is admirable. Up to a certain 
point, he is very long-suffering (too long-suffering, we might 
be tempted to think); but, when once that point has been 
passed, ecclesiastical discipline must have its way. 

Before, however, the notice of excommunigation had been 
transmitted to other bishops, Andronicus professed penitence, 
and threw himself on the Church’s mercy. Synesius was quite 
incredulous as to any improvement, and earnestly desirous of 
carrying out the determination of the council. He found him- 
self alone in his firm attitude, all his advisers being mastered 
by a weak pity for the culprit; and his great humility made 
him yield to their representations, though it was against his 
better judgment. He was but one against many, a younger 
man against his seniors, a mere novice on the Bench against 
those who had spent almost a life-time in the episcopate.* 
An honourable, though a mistaken, instinct of self-effacement 
prompted him, in deference to their wishes, to put off the 
publication of the excommunication for the present, and give 
Andronicus a reprieve. 

Synesius might well have asked ‘Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots?’*; and he soon had the 
mortification of learning that his courtesy had been misplaced, 
and that a little more self-assertion on his part might have 
saved his people great suffering. Andronicus added con- 
fiscation and murder té the list of his crimes; and the bishop, 
in despair of himself being able to bring the criminal to book 
for his iniquities, gave himself some partial comfort with the 
thought that, at least, the excommunication should now pre- 
vail to the full. He had tested the character of Andronicus 





1 See p. 10. | 
2 Jeremiah 13. 23. 8S. Isidore uses the proverbial expression Al@lora 
ounxew, Upp. 2. 16. 
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with even greater patience than was wise; and now, prefect 
though he was, he should be driven forth from all Church 
privileges, with as little hesitation as if he were an obscure 
person of no influence in the state. 

We have taken our information concerning Andronicus 
from the only source from which we could take it—from his 
opponent Synesius.! It is, therefore, possible that we may 
have painted him in darker colours than he deserves. It is 
_ possible, but not, we think, probable. Synesius was a most 
kindly personage, quite unwilling to quarrel seriously with 
any one, if he could help it; and the fact that, afterwards, 
when the prefect had fallen into an abject condition (no doubt 
in consequence of his ecclesiastical condemnation), he exhibited 
generous sympathy with him and strove to obtain for him the 
good offices of Theophilus,? appears strong evidence of the per- 
fect truth of what he says of Andronicus in the time of his 
prosperity. 7 

There is a close parallel, in one or two points, between 
Synesius’ conflict with Andronicus and that of S. Chrysostom 
with Eutropius. In each case, the bishop came into collision 
with the minister over the Church’s right of Sanctuary (a right 
which, according to Volkmann, was not yet legally settled, 
though it had long been acknowledged in practice*); in each 
case, the bishop defended the minister when the latter had 
fallen into danger.* 

We have already mentioned the philosopher’s opinion as to 
his own unworthiness to be consecrated. He seems to have 
been a prey, not unfrequently, to religious despondency. ‘I 
was frightened,’ he says, ‘by the idea that, deserving punish- 
ment as I did, I might, beyond what was right, lay hands upon 





1 Epp. 57, 58, 72, 73, 77, and 79a. 2 Ep, 89. 

3 Das zwar noch nicht gesetzlich fixirte, aber doch in der Praxis lingst 
anerkannte Asylrecht der christlichen Kirche’ (p. 228). Volkmann adds 
that it was formally legalised in 431. 

4 Cp. Druon, p. 58; Lapatz, p. 395; and Volkmann, p. 233. 
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the Mysteries of God. And I prophesied this ill-fortune—into 
which I slipped bodily. Why, directly I got here, I was sur- 
‘rounded with troubles ... God is far away. If the doings 
of Andronicus are the attacks of demons, they have accom- 
plished all that they desired. No longer did I experience my 
wonted happiness in prayer... The greatest of my mis- 
fortunes, which even makes my life of scant hopefulness, is 
that, though I am not accustomed in my supplications to fail 
to obtain an answer from God, now for the first time I know 
that I have prayed in vain.’+ Again, ‘You know that death 
had been prophesied for me on an appointed day of the year. 
That has been the day on which I became bishop! ... The 
greatest of my misfortunes, which even makes my life of scant 
hopefulness, is that, though I am not accustomed in my sup- 
plications to fail to obtain an answer from God, now for the 
first time I know that I have prayed in vain.’? And again, 
‘Pray for me; for you will be praying for one who is forsaken, 
left desolate of all,'and in need of such co-operation—since I 
myself hesitate to say anything to God on my own behalf. 
For everything is taking a contrary turn for me, on account 
of my daring audacity, in that (although a man in sins, brought 
up away from the Church, having had a different education) I 
laid my hands upon the Altars of God.’? 

- Such words as these look very like the outpourings of a 
heart really wanting in faith. They give one the impression 
that Synesius had never got quite beyond the youthful feel- 
ing that life ought to be, on the whole, an almost uninterrupted 
period of joy and pleasantness. The glad brilliant hopes of 
earlier days are beginning to wane before the sombre realities 
‘of maturity; and the bishop, naturally but unreasonably, 





1 Ep. 57. 2 Kp. 79a, 

3 Hp. 67. It is probable that all these three letters were written about 
410. The similarity of expression in Ypp. 57 and 79a (the latter part of the 
two quotations given above is verbally identical, except for the use of ixeclas 
in the former, corresponding to ixereiais in the latter) makes us believe that 
those two were composed at almost-exactly the same time. 
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resents their disappearance. His gourd has withered, and he 
finds himself exposed to the scorching heat of the sun. With 
Jonah, he nearly cries: ‘It is better for me to die than to 
live’;1 but the bitter disappointment has not quite the same 
effect on him as on the Hebrew Prophet. He is too gentle to 
be roused to anger; instead, he falls into painful depression. 
He feels deserted alike of God and man; he thinks that he 
ean do nothing further in a world where all is toil and con- 
_ fusion, where the evil spirits have such awful power, where 
‘Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward.’? ‘I 
have many misfortunes, even as many as it is possible for 
man to have.’* ‘So long ought Synesius to have lived as he 
was without experience in the woes of life.’* In his hour of 
trial, his Neo-Platonism, for all its loans from Stoic sources, 
fails,to give him any real help. He professes to believe that 
nothing is evil for which one is not oneself responsible ;° but 
he cannot make that theory a practical factor in his existence. 
His case reminds one of two satirical sayings: ‘ Philosophy 
triumphs easily over past, and over future evils; but present 
evils triumph over Philosophy’; and ‘This same Philosophy 
is a good horse in the stable, but an arrant jade on a journey.’ 
He has still no great experimental knowledge of the Bible’s 
teaching. He has scarcely got beyond the pagan feeling (or, 
we may go so far as to allow him, the ancient Israelitish feel- 
ing derivable from the earlier books of the Old Testament) 
that earthly prosperity is a sign of the Divine- approval ; 
earthly adversity, a token of the Divine displeasure. He is 
a long way from realising the Christian view of the matter. 
He does not grasp the meaning of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
when it says: ‘My son, despise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of Him: for whom the 


-1 Jonah, 4. 8. 2 Job, 5. 7. 3 Hp. 10. + Ep. 16. 

5 Hp. 126. pniev elvac rdv otx ed” jyiv dyabov 7} xaxéyv. Owing to our 
author’s classical learning, it is worth while comparing with this sentiment 
Euripides’ dewdy yap ovdév t&y avaryxalwy Bporois (Fragment 757). 
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Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth’;1 nor that of even the author of the book of 
Proverbs, whose words? the Apostolic writer quotes.* This 
want of faith on Synesius’ part is a decided blemish in his 
character. Much as we admire him, we cannot but admit that 
he falls considerably short of reaching a place in the ranks of 
Christian heroes.* 

But, while we are not permitted to extenuate the unseemli- 
ness of this despondency, or to forget that lack of faith is in 
itself sinful, we may not dare to judge the bishop on this 
point, and condemn him. He had as good ground for low 
spirits as most men can have. He had abandoned the exist- 
ence which he loved for one for which he believed himself 
quite unqualified. (Some think—and we cannot prove them 
mistaken—that he sacrificed his dearest affections.®) Within 
a short space he had lost his three sons. Andronicus had 
filled the land with ‘lamentations, and mourning, and woe.’ 
Everybody looked to Synesius for protection, and he con- 
sidered that they had sadly overrated his influence. The 
country was being harassed by the Ausurians. Anysius, it is 
true, worked wonders against them; but he was recalled, and 
replaced by Innocent, who was too old and feeble to check 
the course of the dangerous barbarians. Is it strange that the 
bishop, thus assailed by troubles on all sides, should have 
given way before the onset of his difficulties? Let the man 
who, placed in his position, could do better than he did, first 
cast a stone at him. 

We have already dealt with our author’s disbelief of the 
Resurrection of the Body; whether after his consecration he 





112. 5,.8q. 8 Seas 

8 Though in one passage he seems to refer to this text (see page 240). 

4 *Synesius verlangte von einem Gebete sofortige Erhérung. Wenn sie 
ausblieb, war er niedergeschlagen und hielt sich fiir von Gott verlassen. 
Besteht nicht aber der Hauptsegen des wahren christlichen Gebetes darin, 
dass die Seele des Beters sich in den gittlichen Willen finden lernt . . .?’ 
(Volkmann, p. 245), 5 See ch. x. 
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became convinced that he was in error on the point, is not 
known. If Pétau is right in the date which he assigns to 
Ep. 4,1 we have (what is probably a unique thing in ecclesi- 
astical history) a bishop expressing himself as more than 
half-certain of the truth of the astounding theory that death 
by drowning carries with it the actual destruction of the soul! 
Lapatz (who, however, puts the letter much earlier) thinks 
that Synesius is jesting, and does not mean his words to be | 
taken seriously ;* but the manner in which the subject is 
introduced seems too solemn to allow us to take this view. 
‘I swear to you by the God whom philosophy honours, I was 
disquieted by that idea of Homer’s,* is hardly the way in 
which a religious-minded man like our friend would bring 
forward a piece of pleasantry ; though we admit that a bit of 
keen irony is prefaced in a similar way in Zp. 44. We believe 
that Synesius intended his statement to be taken literally, but 
that it was written some nine years before he became bishop. 
Even afterwards, the worthy man appears to have been 
unsound enough; but, surely, not to such an extent as Pétau 
would lead us to imagine! 

In £p. 57, we find him putting forward the strangely in- 
sufficient notion as to the reason for the Divine Incarnation, 
‘If it had been possible for an Angel to live among men for 
more than thirty years, without contracting any harm from 
the evils of Matter, so as to be affected by it, what need that 
the Son of God should come down?’ Synesius seems to think 
that it was only the excessive sinfulness of the world which 
made it impossible for an Angel to have taken ‘on him the 
seed of Abraham, and worked out the renewal of our race. 
Apparently he regards the Incarnation as if it were no more 
than a necessary preliminary to the Atonement—as though 
(if the expression may be used with reverence) the Almighty 





1 See p. 30. 2 pp. 244, sq. 
3 "Eye dé év rots dewots, Suvuul cor Gedy dv girocodia mpecBever, Td°Ounpixdy 
20 parrev éxeivo. 
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had been reduced to such straits by the Devil’s malicious 
attack on man, that there remained to Him no choice but the 
sending of His Divine Son on earth; and our author involves 
himself, by implication, in the difficulty that, if that were so— 
if the Incarnation only took place to remedy the baneful 
effects of the Fall—then the Evil One has indirectly been the 
cause of the greatest honour and happiness which ever has 
been, or ever could be, conferred on mankind. So far as one 
can venture to dogmatise on such a point, may we not say that 
the Incarnation would probably have been brought about, 
even if man had continued in his Original Righteousness ? 
‘There is no need to think that it was sin which caused the 
Eternal Son to become man. The mediatorial function is 
essentially His, and it seems as if it could never have been 
thoroughly fulfilled by anything short of an Incarnation .. . 
The very nature of the Son of God contains, we may say, a 
predisposition to enter into the closest connexion with the 
world and with man ... The aptitude of the Word for 
becoming man, and the aptitude of man for receiving the 
Word, together claim the Incarnation as their natural result, 
Instead of being surprised to find the Word made flesh, we 
might rather have been surprised had it not been so; and 
instead of turning to the Fall for an explanation and a cause 
of the great mystery, we may wonder at the imperturbable 
mercy which held on upon its course in spite of man’s re- 
bellion.’! It is, moreover, not easy to grasp how, in any 
case, an Angel could have effected an atonement. No one 
could do this but He Who is both God and Man; and the 
incarnation of one of the heavenly creatures would, at best, 
only have made him able to represent the one party in the 
matter. 

Perhaps Synesius is only speaking rhetorically in this 
passage, and uses so strong an expression with no other 





1 Mason, The Faith of the Gospel, pp. 162, sqq. 
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intention than to emphasise the great difficulty of living in the 
world without being of the world.! His philosophical training 
would naturally lead him to depreciate the material, in order 
to exalt the spiritual. But, even if we deal thus gently with 
him, and soften ag far as we may the roughness of the manner 
in which he handles so prominent an article of the Catholic 
Creed—we are forced to admit that the Bishop of Ptolemais 
must have been a most unsafe guide in theological matters. 
One marvels what kind of doctrinal instruction his flock can 
have received from him. If only we might imagine that they 
were the primitive, simple-minded, people described in Lp. 
147, we might hope that, while deriving great profit from his 
example of personal piety and devotion, they were quite 
incapable of being influenced by the flight of his intellectual 
fancies. Unhappily, there seems slight doubt that that letter 
was written before Synesius became bishop. It relates to the 
inhabitants of the extreme border of Cyrenaica; and, though 
they would probably be within his province, they would 
almost certainly be in the diocese of some other bishop.? 
His own immediate charge was the coast-town of Ptolemais, 
where intercourse with the outside world was much more 
common, and where, in consequence, men were far more likely 
to be able to think for themselves. 

But, however unsound he may have been—at all events, 
during part of his career—on dogmas of the highest import- 
ance, we dare not term him a heretic; for there was in him 
none of that spiritual pride, none of that presumptuous dis- 
regard of authority, which forms the very kernel of heresy. 
He had no desire to set himself in opposition to the proper 
teaching of the Church; and, even where he felt himself 
unable to accept that teaching as true, he had, by some odd 





1 §. Isidore expresses the ordinary opinion of the monk on this last subject 
in pp. 1. 77 and 402. 

° As Palaebisca and Hydrax were somewhere in that region (see p. 258), 
it is possible that the Bishop of Erythrum may have been their diocesan. 
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system of casuistry, persuaded himself that he could yet set 
it forth in his episcopal ministrations. The initiated few 
could have their esoteric method to themselves, while the 
uncultivated many must be allowed the myths which gave 
them all that they needed, and, at the same time, prevented too 
sacred mysteries from being dishonoured by being submitted 
to minds profane. 

Certainly, the “good bishop considered himself a loyal 
Athanasian, and, as such, in duty bound to curse the Arians 
roundly. Arianism, we gather from Zp. 67,1 had been rampant 
in the diocese of Ptolemais at the time when Siderius was 
translated to it by S. Athanasius; and Zp. 5 leads us to believe 
that there was a fresh outbreak of that heresy there, and in 
Egypt? (which had gained some powerful adherents at court), 
when Synesius was bishop. However vague in his own 
opinions, he had no sympathy with that style of error, and at 
once set to work to try to extirpate it. He evidently applied 
to S. Isidore of Pelusium for help in this matter. But, what- 





1 éy Ilrodeuaté: tov évévta ouixpdv ere THs dpOodoklas cmwO ipa. 

2 See Hp. 128. 

3 Volkmann (p. 225) connects Isidore’ s Epp. 1. 232 and 241 with Synesius’ 
resistance of Andronicus; but 241 must be a slip for 418 ; 232 and 418 deal 
with a similar subject, and in both the example of Phinehas is quoted; 241 
is of quite a different character, and speaks of the perfect Divinity of God the 
Son. Wecannot see how it could apply to the bishop’s struggle with the pre- 
fect. (See further below.) We believe that all three of these letters really 
refer to the question of the Eunomians, ‘The blessing of Moses,’ mentioned 
by our author in Zp. 5, appears a manifest reference either to Numb. 25 
(see particularly verses 5, 7, 10-13) or to Exod. 32. 26-29. The phrase 
porxacba rhv "Exkd\noiay makes one think of the former; on the other hand, 
Synesius’ word zapeu8or} occurs twice in the Lxx of the latter. Whichever 
the passage to which allusion is intended, it was probably suggested to him 
by Isidore; in the one case, by the mention of Phinehas in the abbot’s 
Epp. 1, 232, and 418 ; in the other, by the reference to Moses’ being raised 
up against his fellow-countrymen in the second of these two letters, 
Synesius is not very familiar with the Holy Scriptures; when he has got 
such an authority as Isidore to help him, he is likely to make all the use of 
him that he can. If these letters were written, as we think, to assist the 
bishop in dealing with the Eunomians, the fact gives us an additional reason 
for believing that he is inclined even to use violent measures against 

the heretics (see next page). Isidore’s allusions are painfully calculated to 
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ever he may have lacked in solid grounds forargument, he 
could make up in the way so general in those days—by strong 
language. He has no desire to palter with the doctrines of 
Christianity, those of them which he believes to be of import- 
ance; and, so far as he can help it, he will not tolerate within 
his diocese any who are in error on these points. He says: 
*... the most godless heresy of Eunomius! ... Take care 
that these bastard-priests, these newly-arrived apostles of the 
Devil and of Quintianus, do not, without your noticing, leap on 
the flock which you tend .. .’ He seems even to encourage 
his clergy to employ force against the false teachers, when 
he continues: ‘Become earnestly desirous of the blessing of 
Moses, which he bestowed on the men who had aroused mind 
and hands against those who had committed impiety in the 
camp... It is good to curse those who transgress*.,. Make 
known the evil bankers* who mark Divine Truth with a false 
stamp. Make it clear to all who they are; and let them, thus 





encourage such methods—and the more so, that he speaks favourably of 
8. Peter’s misguided zeal in cutting off Malchus’ ear, without ever giving a 
hint of the rebuke which his hasty action brought down upon him (S. Matt. 
26. 51, sqg., compared with 8. John 18. 10, sq.). Miss Gardner (p. 159) 
thinks that these letters were written ‘to remove’ Synesius’ ‘scruples as 
to uniting military and ecclesiastical duties by citing the examples of Old 
Testament worthies,’ and connects them with his spirited resistance to the 
Ausurians. Isidore’s Hpp. 1. 241—which we take to have been written about 
the same time as the other two, and, like them, to have been intended (as 
stated above) to help Synesius when he was actually engaged in his episcopal 
work—is supposed by Volkmann (p. 220) to have been despatched at an 
earlier date, in the interval between his election and consecration, while he 
was at Alexandria, engaged, no doubt, in making a more careful study of 
Christian dogmatics than he had previously done. 

1 Cp. Ep. 67 rods abéous ray é& ’Apeiov kacpods. 2 Ep. 5. 

® xaddv dé kal wapaBalvovew érapdcacbau. Cp. Euripides’ 

éori To. Kahdv 
Kaxovs KoAd few. (Fragment 679.) 

4 rols tparefiras rods mrovnpols. Have we not here an allusion to the 
expression ylvecGe rpamegirar Séxiuor, quoted as a saying of our Lord’s by 
many early Christian writers? (The Rev, T. Barns has given us a list of 
some twenty passages from various Fathers in which it so occurs, and 
there appear to be many others.) Among the authorities who mention the 
words is Origen. 
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dishonoured, be driven forth from the confines of Ptolemais 

. Let any one who acts contrary to this be accursed in the 
sight of God.’ 

Of the distinctively Christian writings of Synesius (what- 
ever there may have been of this kind) very few remain to 
us. Five of the Hymns are of this character, and the two 
fragments of Homilies. But these supply us with only scanty 
illustrations of the nature of his teaching. Homily 1 contains 
a probably much-needed exhortation to his people to celebrate 
Festivals in a religious, and not a worldly, manner, and a 
characteristically Alexandrine interpretation of Psalm 75. 8.? 

No tradition that we have heard of speaks of him as ever 

having been well-known as a preacher, though he certainly 
had rhetorical gifts, and his great knowledge of the Greek 
Classics would have enabled him to illustrate his points in a 
manner which need have no fear of being hackneyed. We do 
not believe that he at any time excelled in this line. There 
were many obstacles in the way. He was too much of a 
dreamer to speak in a way well ‘ understanded of the people’; 
the hopes and anxieties of his flock were too lowly in his eyes 
for him to be able to deal sympathetically with them; he did 
not sufficiently perceive that Christianity is a religion which 
stands absolutely alone, without ally or counterpart of any 
sort; his grasp of Catholic Dogma and his acquaintance with 
the Bible were too slight. Volkmann® inclines to the idea 
that his multifarious duties prevented his preaching much, 
and that he perhaps entrusted this office chiefly to some of 
his priests. Miss Gardner * (while suggesting, as an alternative, 
that he may sometimes have read his congregation a homily 
by a noted preacher) holds the same opinion, with reference 
to the earlier days of his episcopate. 





1 Cp. Ep. 45. 

2 With this Homily should be compared Isidore Zpp. 1. 6 pers 2.3. The 
latter deals with a similar text, the former with this identical one, and the 
abbot’s treatment of the subject is far more satisfactory. 

3 ‘p. 235. 4 p. 123. 
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We are doubtful whether this was so. When Valerius, a 
Greek who found preaching in Latin a difficulty to him, 
employed the services of S. Augustine, then still a priest, 
for this purpose, ‘it was at first objected to, as a novelty in 
Africa, that a presbyter should preach in the presence of 
a bishop.’1 That was not more than twenty years before 
Synesius was consecrated. In such a matter, however, local 
custom may well have varied; and, where variety might 
exist, one cannot claim the practice of the Western Church 
of Africa as evidence for that of the neighbouring Eastern 
Church of Cyrenaica. Besides, the new departure ‘was soon 
imitated in other dioceses.’ That it can hardly have been 
a novelty everywhere is plain from the fact that, some 
170 years or so earlier, Origen, while still a layman, was 
invited by Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, and Theoctistus, 
Bishop of Caesarea, to preach to their people, and that, 
when Origen’s own bishop, Demetrius of Alexandria, found 
fault with their conduct, they were able to show precedents 
for such a thing.* 

There is, consequently, nothing to prove that Synesius may 
not usually have left the preaching to priests; but the 
energetic way in which he threw himself into his new work 
makes it more probable that he did not fail to attend to this 
particular branch of it. He probably preached often after he 
became bishop; but, whether constant practice would have 
made him eminent in this line (which, for the reasons given 
on p. 284, we do not think would have been the case) or 





1 Robertson, vol. ii. p. 125. * Ibid. 

® Eusebius, 6. 19. He gives their defence in what appears to be a letter 
addressed by them to Demetrius, though he is spoken of in the third person. 
IIpocé@nxe dé (i.e. Demetrius) rots ypduuacw, drt rodro obdé ore jKovaOn, ovdé 
viv yeyévyra, Td wapévTw éemicxdrwy atKovds ducreiv, obK 015’ Srws mpopayas ovK 
GdnOR Aéywv. “Orrov yodv ebpicxovrar oi érirndecor mpds Td Hpedetv Tods abeAGods, 
kal wapakadobyrac T@ AAW mpocomirew brd Tov aylwv éemicxédrwv’ Gomwep ev 
Aapdvéas Evedms vd Néwvos, cai év Ikovly IavANtvos td Kédoou, kal év Duvvddos 
Ocdbdwpos bd ’Arrixod Tov waxaplov ddeXpov. Hikds 6é kal év &\Xots Toots Toto 
yiver Oa, Muds dé wn eldéva. 
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not, it is to be remembered that his episcopate was very 
short.and very busy, and he never got a fair chance to dis- 
tinguish himself. 

‘We cannot, of course, expect him to be familiar with either 
Church tradition or the decrees of councils. We have seen 
him dealing very calmly with a Nicene canon! (though it is 
quite likely that he was not aware of its existence, and only 
spoke from his knowledge of the: general practice). The 
questions which he puts to Theophilus as to Alexander and 
the absentee bishops are scarcely such as we should look 
for from anybody who was well versed in ecclesiastical 
matters. ; 

The case is an interesting one, and worth considering in 
detail. Alexander, a native of Cyrenaica, had been con- 
secrated Bishop of Basinopolis, in Bithynia, by 8. Chrysostom, 
of whom he became a devoted admirer, When Theophilus’ 
party triumphed, Alexander, with many other Joannites (as 
the Saint’s supporters were called), was driven from his see. 
After a time, peace was made; but the Bishop of Basinopolis, 
instead of returning to Bithynia, remained over two years 
. still at Ptolemais, apparently quite unconcerned as to whether 
he was regarded as bishop or layman, During the first year 
of his own episcopate, Synesius wrote to ask the patriarch 
what was the correct attitude for him to adopt towards 
Alexander. Some persons of venerable age—very anxious 
not to transgress any canon on the subject, but admitting 
that they were not clearly informed as to what the canons 
ordered—behaved somewhat harshly to him, and would not 
even enter a house in which he was, lest they might un- 
consciously find themselves on the side of laxity. Synesius, 
though unable to blame their conduct, did not imitate it. He 
thought it best to make a distinction between public and 
private matters. In church he ignored Alexander, and did 





1 pp. 42, eq. 
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not recognise his episcopal character. When on his way 
thither, he earnestly hoped that he might not have the dis- 
comfort of meeting him; and, if he did come upon him, he 
would not see him, but affected to be interested in some 
object in a different direction, blushing meanwhile at his own 
duplicity. In ordinary life, he treated him with the greatest 
respect and kindliness, and showed him the same honour as 
he was accustomed to display towards any of the local 
bishops to whom no suspicion attached. When any one of 
these became his guest, Synesius allowed him precedence in 
all points, paying no regard to the superiority of his own 
position as metropolitan (although some persons reproached 
him for not standing more on his dignity). Thus, in his 
own house, he entertained Alexander as a valued friend. 
But he was ill-satisfied with the inconsistency of his 
behaviour. He wished to obey the law; and his gentleness 
revolted from severe measures. What was he to do? Let 
him know what the Church ordered; and, if needful, he was 
prepared to do violence to his personal feelings. Theophilus, 
sitting in the seat of S. Mark, must give him a plain answer 
to a plain question. Was Alexander to be ‘considered a 
bishop, or not 21 ; 

To the letter in which he first unfolded the subject he 
received no reply; and he returned to the same matter in 
the letter from which we have already obtained the in- 
formation as to the proposed appointment of a bishop for 
Palaebisca and Hydrax, the quarrel of Paul and Dioscorus, 
and other things. 

So far, Alexander’s had been mentioned as an isolated case ; 
and nothing had been said to hint that he was to blame for 
more than neglect of his diocese. Now, Synesius declared 
that there was a whole class of such persons, and that they 
went wherever they thought it most profitable to go. These 





1 Ep. 66. 
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Vacantivi (our author represents them under the hideous 
form Backayti8oc—which may be due to his own ignorance 
of Latin, or that of the Greek-speaking populace in general— 
with the request ‘Forgive my momentary use of a rather 
outlandish term’*) had left their sees of their own free will, 
and were roaming about Cyrenaica. He proposed that their 
episcopal character should be overlooked, and they treated as 
laymen, as such a course would soon bring them to a wiser 
frame of mind. They wished to be held in honour; and, if 
this were denied them everywhere else, would go back to 
their duties, in order to obtain the honour in the place where 
they ought already to have sought it. In public, let them be 
as laymen, and nothing more (provided, of course, that the 
patriarch approved). How they were to be treated in private 
could not be settled, till Theophilus had expressed himself in 
the matter. As no answer had yet come from Alexandria, 
Synesius had discussed the question with Dioscorus, and 
ordered the despatch of a fresh copy of Hp. 66; for a reply 
was very much needed, 

The metropolitan’s public treatment of Alexander has, we 
think, been misunderstood by Miss Gardner and Volkmann. 
They represent him as informally excommunicating the 
Bishop of Basinopolis. The former says: ‘He has not 
‘admitted him to the Communion,’? while the latter adds 
that he has not even permitted him to enter the church.3 
Our author’s actual statement is: ‘In church, I did not 





1 dvééy yap mov puxpov broBapBaploavros. Volkmann makes an interesting 
suggestion on the subject of the term Sacxayri8x, asking whether, if not a 
mere clerical error, it may not represent a popular etymology given by the 
uneducated classes to the Latin word which they did not understand, and 
which they connected with Bacxalyw (p. 240, note *), Bacxaiyw means ‘to 
slander,’ ‘to envy,’ or ‘to bewitch’; and the populace may have thought 
that the name described some objectionable quality in the character of the 
Absentees. 

2 p. 130. 

3 *Er liess ihn nicht in die Kirche kommen und schloss ihn aus von der 
Abendmahlsgemeinschaft’ (p. 239). 
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welcome him,! or allow him to share in the Holy Table.’? 
This expression does not seem to us to refer to the question 
of communicating at all. Certainly, éxowevnoa at once 
suggests ‘communion’; but the genitive must be that of 
the thing Sieieivnivated 4 in, not at. Inthe Blessed Eucharist, 
the Thing communicated in is not the Holy Table, but the 
Body and Blood of our Lord. Therefore, unless we are to 
suppose that we have here a grammatical irregularity,* the 
words give no hint of excommunication. Synesius’ meaning 
must surely be: ‘I did not receive him in church (with the 
formal reception due to a bishop), or allow him to exercise the 
right (which, as a bishop, he shares with me) of celebrating 
the Divine Mysteries. It is manifest throughout, that, in 
church, the metropolitan refused to recognise the bishop 
in Alexander, but treated him as one of the faithful laity. 
‘He remains with us as if it made no difference to him even 
if anybody should behave to him as toa layman.’® He enter- 
tained him hospitably in his own house (Miss Gardner even 
thinks®—and the idea seems to us a probable one—that 
Alexander was living in the household)—a thing which he 
could not do in the case of a person who had been ex- 
communicated,’ no matter how informally. The question 
addressed to Theophilus is not, ‘Is Alexander to be 





1 For the construction with the dative, see Liddell and Scott, déxoua: II. 

2 "ExxAnola pev ovx édekduny abrov, ob5¢ rpamwéfns lepas éxowdvnoa. Ep. 66. 
Pétau renders: ‘In Ecclesiam quitient admittere illum nolui, nec sacram 
cum eo mensam communem habui.’ 

3% When Synesius speaks (in Hp. 67) of admitting Lamponianus to the 
Holy Communion, he uses quite a different phrase—xowwvias aire peradoivac. 

4 Even such irregularity does not affect the point ; for, if rpawégns lepas 
means ‘at the Holy Table’ (which we are not prepared to believe), all that 
Synesius says is that he did not grant Alexander clerical Communion. See 

291. 
- 5 Méver dé wap’ jyiv, Gorep pnddy aire diadépov, ay xai ris ws lduiry 
mporpépyrat. 

§ p. 129. 

7 See particularly with what severity he denounces excommunication on 
any possible bishop, priest, or deacon, who should thus associate with the 
excommunicated Andronicus and Thoas (p. 273). 
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‘considered a Christian?’ but ‘Is Alexander to be considered a 
bishop 2’ 

The matter is made clearer still by Zp. 67. ‘It seems to 
me, Most Reverend Father, we read there, ‘that every church 
should be forbidden to those who have abandoned their own 
churches; and that, until they go back and settle there, no 
one should welcome them at the Altar, or invite them into 
the stalls; but that men should allow them to remain un- 
noticed as ordinary persons in the public seats, whenever they 
rush into a church.’ The latter part of the sentence shows 
that Synesius had no wish to excommunicate the absentee- 
bishops; only, they were not to receive the honour to which 
their office properly entitled them. The former part, there- 
fore, must mean that they were not to be allowed to exercise 
episcopal functions in any church; they were not to be 
admitted to the Altar, for the purpose of celebrating the Holy 
Eucharist or conducting any service (or, it may be, for the 
purpose of communicating among the clergy).! ‘In public, 
we must treat them thus, as nothing but laymen.’ 

The supposed excommunication of Alexander is all the 
more strange in Miss Gardner and Volkmann, that they both 
give elsewhere a perfectly correct account of what Synesius 
wished to do with the Vacantivi. ‘The remedy proposed by 
Synesius is, that they be treated as private persons, and not 
admitted to any sacerdotal functions. or privileges until 
ambition drives them to their official posts, where they may 
be of some account,’? says the one; while the other notes that 
they were not to be allowed to officiate at the Altar, and might ~ 
merely remain among the laity during Divine Service. * 





1 See next page. 2 Gardner, p. 139. 

® «Kr war der Ansicht, man miisse denen, die so ihre eigene Kirche im 
Stiche gelassen hatten, jede Kirche untersagen, sie zu keinem Dienst am 
Altar zulassen und ihnen keinen Ehrenplatz einriumen, sondern ihnen nur 
auf den Laienbiinken in der Kirche einen Sitz verstatten. Die Verweigerung 
der ihnen gebiihrenden Standesehre wiirde sie am ersten vermégen dorthin 
suriickzukehren, wohin sie gehérten.’—Volkmann, p. 240. 
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Pétau too observes that Synesius desired the Vacantivi to 
be received merely to lay-Communion. He quotes from the 
19th canon of the Council of Laodicea, to show that the clergy 
alone could communicate af the Altar! He refers also to 
the 15th of the Apostolical Canons, which permits only lay- 
Communion to absentee-clerics.2, Then he gives two canons 
of the Council of Nicaea, the 15th and 16th, directed against 
the same offenders, the second of which says that they are 
to be regarded as excommunicated, if they will not return to 
their proper dioceses.* Zonaras and Balsamon, he tells us, 
take this to mean that they are deprived only of clerical 





1 In the Greek Church, at the present day, when the laity are to com- 
municate, the celebrant goes forth from the ‘ Royal Gate’ (see Appendix B), 
and stands on the steps in front of it. The people come up, and, standing 
below him, receive Both Kinds together, which he gives them in a spoon. 

? This canon says: El tis rpeoBirepos 7 Sidxovos 7 SAws Too Karahéyou Tay 
KAnpixGv adrrodeias Thy éavrod maporkiay els érépav dwédOn, kal TayTedGs peracTas 
GtarpiBy &v Gdn Twapokig wapd yvapnv Tod ldtov émicxbrov" Totrov Kedevouev 
pnkére ecroupyetv, uaduora ef mpoockadoupévov abrdv rod émirxérouv abrod érave)- 
Oeiy obx bmjKxovcey éerysdvwv TH atatig* ws Aaikds pévra exeice KowwveiTw. 
(Hefele, vol. i. p. 464.) It will be observed that, notwithstanding the 
opening words, which deal with the clergy of every rank, this seems, 
otherwise, to speak only of those below the episcopal order. Perhaps the 
14th of these canons would apply better to Alexander’s case ; but it assigns 
no punishment to those who infringe it. It runs: ’Exicxorov ph ékeivar 
KarahelWavra Ti éavrod mapokiay érépa éximnigy, kav iwd mrevbvwv dvayKdafnrat, 
ei uh Tus eDoyos airia 7 ToiTo Biafouevy abrév woeiv, ws whéov Te Képdos Suvvapyévou 
avTov Tots éxeice Oyy etdoeBeias cu~PdddecAa* Kal Totro dé otk ad’ éavTod, 
GAG Kploee woNAGy émicxérwv Kal mapakdyjoe peylory. This prohibition was 
also made by the Councils of Arles (314), Antioch (341), and Sardica (Jd. 
p. 463). 

3 Canon 15: Aca tov modiv rdpaxov kal Tas ordces Tas ywopevas ed0te 
Tavradmace mepiatpeOjvac Thy cuvjGeav, Tiv mapa Tov Kavéva edpeBeicay &v Tice 
pépecw, Gore awd wodews eis rodkw pH peraBalvew pyre érickorov, unre mpec- 
Bérepoy, pnre didKxovov. ei dé Tis wera Tov THs aylas Kal peyddyns cuvddouv Spov 
TowvTe Twi émixeipnoeev, 7 émidoln éavTdv mpdypate TowtTw, daxupwOhceTar 
éfdmavros To Katackelacua, Kal droxaracTabjoeTac TH ExkAnola, n 6 émiocKoros 
Hj 6 mpecBirepos exeporovybn. (Id. p. 422.) 

Canon 16: “Oca piupoxwitvws pyre Tov Pb8ov To} Ocod rpd éPOadpuav Exorres, 
pare Tov éxxAnovacTiKov Kavéva eldéres, dvaxwphoover THs ExkAnoias, mpecBbTEpor 7 
Sudkovor } SAws Ev TS xavéve eerafduevar’ obra ovdayas Sexrot ddeldovor eivar év 
érépg éxxAnola, dd\d\a wacay abrots avdykny émdyecOar xpn, avacrpépew eis tds 
éauTar wapoaias, 7) ériuévovTas axowwvyrous elyvax rpooyjKel, K.T.r. (Id. p. 423.) 
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Communion! But he considers (and this is certainly the 
natural interpretation of the words) that these authorities are 
mistaken, and that the Council of Nicaea orders the absolute 
excommunication of such persons. He adds, however, that 
the strictness of these canons seems in the course of time to 
have been relaxed, and that Synesius undoubtedly permits 
lay-Communion to men of the kind.2 Then, like Miss Gardner 
and Volkmann, he proceeds to declare that the metropolitan 
punished Alexander with entire excommunication.’ In what 
we have said above, we think that we have shown the erroneous 
nature of this opinion. 

If we consider the case purely on its own merits, it is very 
hard to believe that an excommunication can have taken 
place. The harsh conduct of the ‘old men’ is quite natural. 
They had a hazy notion that any display of civility towards 
Alexander might bring them into conflict with some canon 
(and they were quite accurate in their suspicion). Therefore, 
they would have no dealings whatever with him. Synesius, 
on the other hand, expressly stated that he did not know 
what the law was on the subject; and, accordingly, till he 
could get Theophilus’ decision, he was obliged to be guided 
by his own judgment. The faults of the Vacantivi were 
negligence, vanity, and perhaps an undue fondness for money * 
(though it is not said that Alexander was guilty of any but 
the first of these). Can one suppose that any right-minded 
bishop, acting on his own sense of what was suitable, and 
having no definite conciliar ordinance to guide him, could 





1 Bishop Hefele says the same of Balsamon (ibid. p. 423, note 4). 

2 *Quae tamen severitas insequentium usu temporum imminuta videtur, 
Certe laicam illis communionem concedit Synesius.’ 

3 ‘Nam nec ad Ecclesiam, nec ad usum sacramentorum admisit.’ 

4 They ‘roamed about wherever it was most profitable’? (éxe? mepwoc- 
rodvres, Saou Kepdadewrepov). The ‘profit’ may refer to pecuniary gain; but 
not necessarily. It may quite as well allude to esteem; and perhaps the 
expression ‘they reap the honours’ (xaprofyra: 5¢ ras ryuds), with which the 
sentence begins, makes the latter alternative actually the more probable ; 
though it cannot be denied that 7.47 does sometimes mean ‘ price’ or ‘ value.’ 
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punish a man for one, or even all, of these failings with the 
severest penalty that it was in his power to inflict upon a 
wilful and unmistakable apostate from the Church? More 
especially, can one suppose such a thing of the mild and 
sympathetic Synesius? It would have been utterly unnatural 
for him; and, in behaving so, he would—at least, in his 
public conduct—have been ranging himself by the side of the 
‘old men’ whose method he thought too stern. The only 
way in which, under the circumstances, such a thing could 
be accounted for, would be to argue that the metropolitan, 
having only so recently himself become a communicant, had 
not in the least realised the greatness of the privilege, or 
the fearful punishment which he was meting out to a com- 
paratively small offence, in withholding that privilege from 
Alexander. As we have said, the opinion of Miss Gardner 
and Volkmann (and we may now include Pétau in the remark) 
becomes still more inexplicable, when we reflect that they 
admit that the Vacantivi in general (accused of three, or at 
least two, iniquities) were only to be degraded into a lay- 
position, and yet fancy that Alexander (not clearly accused 
of more than one of these) was put outside the pale of 
Christendom altogether! Perhaps, it is only the ‘lesser excom- 
munication ’ which these authorities hold to have been inflicted. 
But even so the penalty would still be very severe, and the 
metropolitan’s illogical action would be very little improved. 
Synesius was willing entirely to renounce his own feeling 
in the matter, provided that he could be informed whether 
the Church had any distinct law on the subject. If the 
Nicene canon had been in his hands, he would, doubtless,— 
however sadly—have submitted to its full rigour. But surely 
we may be allowed to wonder at the severity of such a decree, 
even though it has the authority of the most majestic of all 
the General Councils! Why, 8S. Gregory Nazianzen himself, 
if not quite technically a Vacantivus, came very close to being 
one! This was the pretext on which his opponents relied, 
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to get him deposed from the Patriarchate of Constantinople ; 
but it would be an odd kind of understanding which would 
imagine that either indolence, or vanity, or avarice was the 
cause of the fact: an eccentric Catholicism which would 
attempt to excommunicate him ! 

We do not believe that, without doing violence to Synesius’ 
theology (weak though it was), to his personal character, and 
to his reasoning powers, one can maintain that he refused to 
allow Alexander to communicate. In private life he treated 
him as a bishop; in the public worship of the Church he 
regarded him as a layman, and that is all. Our only ground 
for discussing the question of the supposed excommunication 
at such length is that we find ourselves here at variance with 
those whose learning demands that any utterance of theirs 
should receive a respectful hearing. 

We have already noted that Synesius asked, not whether 
Alexander was to be accepted as a Christian, but whether he 
was to be accepted as a bishop. Let us now further observe 
that the question was, not ‘Is Alexander a bishop?’ but 
‘Ts Alexander to be considered a bishop 2’ 

These questions might be answered in a milder or a sterner 
way. In the former case, the answer to the first is ‘ Yes; 
once a bishop, always a bishop. Nothing can remove the 
spiritual character conveyed by the Laying-on of Hands, except 
canonical degradation.’ The answer to the second is: ‘No; 
out of his own diocese, he is only a bishop in posse, not 
a bishop im esse; he can only exercise episcopal functions by 
permission of the diocesan within whose jurisdiction he finds 
himself. And, since Alexander falls under the condemnation 
of the Nicene canons, you (as a bishop of the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria, and, consequently, bound by those canons, whether 
you like them or not) have no power to give him such per- 
mission. He is not to be considered a bishop.’ 

That was all that Synesius had asked, and that ‘was the 
form which Theophilus’ reply might have taken. But, if he 
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had obeyed the decree to its utmost limit, he would have 
been forced to say to both questions: ‘ Alexander is not to 
be considered as a bishop, for he is not one. The Gicumenical 
Council excommunicates him, and, in so doing, degrades him 
from his office. It either treats him as an enemy to the Faith, 
or it only ranks him among the Lapsed. He is no bishop; 
for, at best, he is no more than a penitent.’ 

A terribly severe decree, we repeat; a cruel, and, surely, an 
unchristian one! We believe the First General Council to 
have been infallibly guided in its doctrinal pronouncements ; 
but we are far from holding the same conviction in the matter 
of its practical ordinances. One can hardly do otherwise 
than hope that the definite reply to his letters, which Synesius 
was so anxious to receive, never reached him; and that he 
was left to his own judgment in the affair, so long as the 
presence of the Bishop of Basinopolis continued to trouble him. 

Yet, it must not be forgotten that the patriarch was not in 
bondage to canons. His opportunism and the frequent neglect 
of the decree! make it possible that, if he answered the 
metropolitan at all, there is still a third form which his reply 
may have taken—which, put into plain language, might be: 
‘It really does not matter. Do as you please!’ Doubtless, 
the idea would have been disguised under a much more 
decorous exterior. 

On the whole, it appears that, in the fulfilment of his epis- 
copal duties, Synesius was far more successful as an organiser 
and a ruler than as a teacher. He was certainly no theologian: 
his knowledge of the Bible was very superficial: and, if he 
had any acquaintance with the Fathers, we may take it that 
it was of the slightest.2 Of the principal dogmas of the Church 





1 «The canon had often been disregarded in practice’ (Robertson, vol. i. 
p. 375). ‘The prohibition . . . had been so often evaded by distinctions, 
or overruled, that Gregory styled it a ‘‘dead and extinct law”’ (ibid. 
note *). Cp. Hefele, vol. i. p. 423. 

2 This is not the opinion of Druon. ‘Synésius. . . s’était déja pénétré 
des commentaires donnés par les premiers Péres sur la parole sacrée’ (p. 125, 
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he was, of course, bound to be cognisant; but it is easy to 
believe that he may have removed much of their significance 
by giving them a purely mystical meaning, while we may be 
sure that he confused with them much of the Neo-Platonic 
system. It is strange that the metaphysical aspect of the 
Catholic Faith should not have had a greater attraction for 
him. One would have expected that his philosophical train- 
ing, and his desire to find in Christianity a higher form of 
philosophy than that with which the wisdom of Plotinus 
provided him,! would have led him, when once he became a 
Christian, to take a keen interest in dogmatics, and to make 
as exhaustive a study as possible of the works of the acknow- 
ledged authorities on these matters. But our expectation is 
disappointed, and we can perceive in our author very little 
indeed of direct theological teaching. What little there is, 
is of scanty value; so far as it is at all original, its originality 
borders very closely on heterodoxy. No doubt, the exigencies 
of active work gave him but little time for thoughtful reading 
after his consecration; he was so taken up with fighting the 





note !). But all the cause which he is able to give for thinking so is the 
single fact that in Hymn 7. 30, sqq., he sets forth the widely-accepted 
symbolical interpretation of the Magi’s Gifts : 


Oeds el, AiBavov déxou" 
xpuobv Baowdet pépw' 
opipyyn Tapos apyudoer,— 


truly a very fragile foundation on which to build so great an edifice! The 
very fact that, as Druon himself says, this explanation of the Gifts dates 
from the earliest centuries of Christianity, goes far to show that the bishop 
may have learnt it without ever reading a single line of patristic literature. 
If it was so venerable a tradition, numbers of persons must have been 
familiar with it, and Synesius may very well have heard it in a sermon. 
Origen is one of the earliest known writers who refer to it (the Rev. T. Barns 
informs us that it is to be found in both Origen and §. Irenaeus); and, if it 
was necessary for our friend to read any one to obtain the idea, his Alex- 
andrine predilections make it not unlikely that it may have been in that 
great, though unsound, scholar that he found it. We can discover no other 
indication in Synesius’ works (with the exception of the one mentioned on 
page 283, note 4—and that again may bring us back to Origen) which gives 
the least hint that he knew anything of the Fathers. 
1 Hyp. 11. 95. 
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wickedness of governors and contriving plans for defeating the 
foreign enemy, that he had seldom sufficient leisure to devote 
himself fairly to mastering doctrinal questions. He was con- 
tent to accept his orthodoxy ready-made from Egypt, and to 
claim the indulgence of his clergy on the ground that his 
conversion was so recent, that no deep understanding of 
the Faith could be demanded of him. If he had not the 
knowledge which previous bishops had, the blame, he main- 
tained, rested not so much on himself as on those who had 
imprudently insisted on advancing him to the episcopate,! 
in spite of his own strenuous opposition. 

But, while bound to admit that, in his modest conviction 
that he was gravely wanting in theological attainments, he 
was merely giving expression to a simple truth, we hold 
decidedly that Synesius was in other ways a fine bishop, and 
one of real usefulness to the time in which he lived. He was 
careless of wealth, he had no desire for personal aggrandise- 
ment, he made no attempt to foist his relatives into high 
positions. His one and only wish was to labour for the good 
of his people. He had for them the strong paternal love 
which must ever distinguish the true-hearted prelate. He 
was a real Father in God. Whatever contributed to the 
welfare of his flock was of the chiefest moment to him; and 
he spared neither time nor energy in seeking to accomplish 
anything which he believed to be to their interest. He feared 
neither prefect nor duxz. Where rebuke was needed, he would 
give it boldly ; and no wrong-doer could rely on his influential 
position to save him from the outspoken indignation and the 
vigorous antagonism of the single-minded Bishop of Ptolemais. 
Synesius was no Athanasius or Chrysostom; but, though he 
has never been canonised—though we have no feeling that 
he deserved canonisation—the conviction forces itself upon 
us that he stands far higher as.a true Man of God than a 





1 Bp. 13. 
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Cyril of Alexandria, however ready we are to respect the 
last. 

Doubtless, the judgment of history is a fair one, and we 
can hardly claim for Synesius the right to any very wide- 
spread fame. The majority of the few (at least, among 
English-speaking persons), who know even his name to-day, 
will probably continue to know it only through the sym- 
pathetic little sketch given in Kingsley’s Hypatia. Outside 
his own small portion of the world, he did nothing; but in 
his own diocese and province we believe that he did much, 
and usefully ‘served his own generation.’1 He was not a man 
of the first rank; but we think that he may be accorded a 
high place in the second. Pentapolis was the better for his 
episcopate; and, if men have now almost forgotten him, his 
work is not forgotten by his Master. On earth he strove 
honestly to do his duty; and, surely, now we have every 
reason to believe that among the Blessed Dead in Paradise he 
has begun to reap his reward, ever growing more and more 
into the Likeness of that glorious God, after Whom, even in 
the darkness of his Neo-Platonic days, he was earnestly 
seeking. 





1 Acts 13. 36. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE HUMORIST 


TRULY, Synesius is a versatile character, a diamond of many 
facets, which flashes the light back brilliantly from whatever 
side it receives it. The more one studies him, the better one 
likes him. A first reading of his works may give one the 
idea of a somewhat dull, unprofitable, writer; but further 
acquaintance with him rapidly dispels such a notion as utterly 
unfounded ; and, as the intimacy grows, one discovers in him 
a charming and most attractive personality. One disbelieves 
his philosophical system; yet one cannot fail to respect it 
for its quaint ingenuity and its honest attempt to simplify the 
mysteries of life, and, above all, for the valuable part which 
it played in preparing so fine a spirit to accept Christianity. 
One looks with surprise upon his idea that the Gospel, like 
philosophy, may have a popular scheme of doctrine for the 
ignorant multitude and a peculiar esoteric teaching for the 
learned few. One is conscious of a singular incongruity in the 
sight of a bishop at the head of armed troops, lusting for the 
fray and full of contrivances for routing the foe. Yet one 
cannot but admit that both his line of speculation and his 
course of outward conduct are perfectly natural, perfectly 
justifiable, in a man of his upbringing and his surroundings. 
One smiles at the way in which he regards the motions of the 
celestial bodies as affecting the development of human history 
on earth; yet one must own that the inventor of the astrolabe, 
the introducer to Hypatia of the hydroscope, is a man whose 
proficiency in science, as then understood, is not at all to be 
despised. 
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One most acceptable result of a careful scrutiny of Synesius’ 
writings is the discovery that he has a strong sense of humour. 
We find that the philosopher is no pompous bigwig who dare 
not risk his dignity by condescending to a joke, but a very 
prince among humorists—one who can see the comic side 
of things, and be thankful that there zs a comic side, even in the 
case of what is at its base important and solemn. He is what 
he himself would specially wish to be, a thorough Hellene, 
keeping a sound mind in a sound body, interested in all that 
helps towards perfecting the body, still more attracted by 
all that cultivates the mind. Military matters, the chase, the 
training of horses and dogs, mental and moral philosophy, 
music, poetry, astronomy, geometry, gardening, literature of 
all kinds—all are things which claim his attention. An odd 
medley, perhaps, they may seem to the ordinary mind. But 
assuredly, it is only because that mind ¢s ordinary that there 
appears to be any confusion in the combination: only because 
most of us are too weak to take up the study of everything 
which is beneficial to man’s complex nature, and must, there- 
fore, perforce content ourselves, one with one kind of pursuits, 
another with another. It may be only by specialising that 
we can hope for any degree of success; but the person, who 
applies himself to all, and still succeeds—if not in all, in 
several—is evidently altogether a higher being. 

Synesius is a genuinely cultivated man, one who can both 
‘rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep. ! He is in close sympathy with the world in which he 
lives (at least, when his philosophy is not too much to the 
fore); he can catch up each faint suggestion of its varying 
moods, and reflect both its seriousness and its fun. Laughter 
and tears, sorrow and merriment, jostle each other in strange 
proximity in this earthly life of ours; and the artist must 
know how to take his share in both, each as it comes. 





1 Romans 12. 15. 
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Synesius is an artist. We have seen him in his sober mood, 
let us mark him now in his gay. 

He has a playful hit at Acacius’ tendency to exaggeration. 
‘Whilst he knows as much as I, he will say even more than 
he knows, both because of his affection for you and because 
his tongue is one which can improve on facts.’! And he hints 
that Ganus too may have a slight inclination to romance, 
owing to his friendship for John.2 Speaking of the pretty 
large pinch of salt with which travellers’ tales must be taken, 
he says: ‘. . . the opinions which we have whenever we hear 
of what goes on on the other side of Thule—whatever Thule 
may be—which allows those who have passed it to tell lies 
without being considered guilty or blameworthy ’*—a country 
evidently of dubious morality. In arranging for the despatch 
of a troublesome slave to his native land, he suggests that he 
should be treated as an inverted Odysseus: ‘Odysseus was 
bound before passing the shore of the Sirens, that he might 
not be destroyed by pleasure, but this fellow will be bound, 
if the voyagers be prudent, that he may not destroy them by 
pleasure. * Sosenas has grown up in the study of Reason, 
but Fortune is dealing with him in no reasonable way. No 
doubt, there is something unlucky about his own country; 
and so he will go off to Constantinople, feeling that, where 
the Emperor is, Fortune is sure to be somewhere about, and 
possibly she may recognise her suitor,® and consent to a re- 
conciliation. ‘If, then, Synesius writes to Anastasius, ‘you 
are on good terms with the goddess, commend the young man 
to her, and let her contrive for him some means of money- 
making. It is easy for her, if she be willing; for she had no 
difficulty in removing to others the property of Sosenas’ father 
Nonnus. Let her turn out Sosenas, then, also as the heir of 
somebody else’s father; for in this way justice would be pro- 
duced from injustice!’® Zp. 120 is an eccentric little bit of 


1 Dp. 53. 2 Dp. 146. 3 Ep. 147. 
+ Dp. 32. > Hp. 102. 6 Bp. 43. 
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pleasantry:1 ‘The medical faculty give a drink of luke-warm 
water to those who have difficulty in being sick, in order 
that, along with this, they may draw off also that which was 
already on their stomach. I also, then,am minded to announce 
to you some fresh rumours, which have lately been brought 
across from the inland region, that you may return them to 
me in much greater number, by adding anything extra that 
you happen to know.’ Dealing with much the same subject 
in a different way, he says that he regularly receives one letter 
a-year from Pylaemenes, as if it were one of the natural 
products of the seasons. He considers it the most acceptable 
fruit which they bring, and asks his friend to try to make 
the present year especially prolific in its crop of letters.2 On 
another occasion, he explains why he has not been to visit 
his brother. His beasts are all out at grass, and his family, 
great sticklers for appearances, would not let him go on foot. 
They were afraid that people might laugh at him. He did 
not pay much attention to this kind of thing, and tried to 
start; but his friends were not going to stand that, and, as 
they could not persuade him, caught hold of his disreputable 
old cloak and forcibly prevented the journey.® 

He gives Olympius a humorous description of the people 
inhabiting the neighbourhood of his out-of-the-way country- 
house. After saying that these inlanders are constantly 
asking him about the sea and everything connected with it, 
and referring to his own early comparison of a vessel with 
many oars to a céntipede,’* he continues: ‘These people... 





1 Druon is scandalised by this letter, and says that it would be hard to 
find anything in worse taste (p. 91). . 

* Hp. 152. 3 Hp. 109. 

4 He says: ‘You know that, while I was actually studying philosophy 
among you in bygone days, I gazed upon this wonderful spectacle, the sea, 
both at Pharos and Canobus—-the great salt-firth. A ship was being towed. 
. . . You laughed when I compared it to an animal with many feet.’ There 
is something perplexing in this passage. Why should Synesius mention the 
fact that he had seen the sea at Alexandria? Why should there have been 
any novelty to him, in his student-days, in the sight of a ship with many 
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utterly disbelieve that the sea too can provide nourishment 
for men; for they think that this is a special prerogative 
of mother-earth. On one occasion, when they were re- 
fusing to believe what they were told about fish, I took 
up an earthenware jar, and, dashing it against a rock, showed 
them a number of dried fish, of the kinds which come from 
Egypt. They declared that they were the bodies of noxious 
snakes, and jumped up and rushed off, just as suspicious of 
the backbones as if they were no more harmless than the 
poison which comes through the fangs. One man, the oldest, 
and by reputation the most sagacious, said that he could, at 
any rate, scarcely believe about salt-water, that anything 
wholesome and edible was produced there, when streams from 
springs, which were good and fitted for drinking, gave life to 
frogs and leeches, which not even a madman would taste... . 
We have a noble kind of song in praise of a ram, and the 
dock-tailed dog has his laudatory ode . . . and the ewe 
which has borne twins . . . As for the Emperor, the Emperor's 
friends, and the dance of Fate . . . on these matters there is 





oars? (The fact that he remembers the laughter of his companions on the 
occasion shows that the simile had come from him spontaneously, and not 
been thought out. Indeed, if the jest was elaborated, its wit was infini- 
tesimal, and the young men must have been very easily amused. It can 
only have been its honest simplicity which gave it point, particularly to 
Olympius, who, coming perhaps from Seleucia (see ch. xi.), would know all 
-about ships.) He was born at Cyrene, which was near the coast; must he 
not have been familiar with maritime life long before he ever went to Egypt? 
We can find no solution to the problem but to suppose that his parents left _ 
Cyrene when he was very young, and that he was brought up in the south 
of Pentapolis. But this is the only place in his works which hints at such 
a thing, unless we have another instance in od 6) xarawxuvS Ta Tarpia TeV 
aypav (Panegyric on Baldness, 4); and, if we are correct in holding that he 
did not go to Egypt till several years after he was grown up, it becomes, 
perhaps, rather improbable that he should never have been to the coast of 
Cyrenaica during all that time. Even making the assumption of his long 
inland residence, one cannot suppose that it was at Alexandria that he jirst 
saw the sea, for he appears to have sailed thither (we take Zp. 51 to refer 
to this earliest voyage—see p. 14). Probably he speaks of Pharos and 
Canobus, because it was in Egypt that he became accustomed to the sea, 
and there that he associated with Olympius. 
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generally silence here... As to the Emperor, that there 
always zs one alive, this probably they know quite well; for 
we are reminded every year by those who collect the taxes. 
But, as to who this Emperor is—this point they certainly do 
not know equally well. There are some people among us who 
think Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, rules even up to the 
present time ... And the worthy farmers speak of a certain 
Odysseus, a friend of his—a bald fellow, but wonderful for 
meeting with adventures and for discovering a way out of 
embarrassments. At any rate, they laugh whenever they 
mention him, thinking that it was last year that the Cyclops 
_was blinded! And they relate how the old boy was carried 
under the ram ... You have seen the simplicity of our 
public interests. You will say that it is the life lived in the 
time of Noah, before Justice became enslaved.’ + 

He is indignant at the airs of superiority assumed by those 
who have studied philosophy at Athens. They are not a bit 
more learned, he declares, than graduates of his own univer- 
sity; yet among Alexandrines they behave themselves as 
demi-gods among demi-asses (an expression which recalls to 
mind the amusing, if scarcely reverent, rematk made by one 
of our own politicians about the lofty tone adopted by a 
fellow-politician in speaking to opponents—that it was ‘like 
the Deity addressing a biack-beetle’). They are full of con- 
ceit, simply because they have been at Athens, and have 
enjoyed all the famous associations of the place. Very well, 
he must go to Athens too, and then he will be on an equality 
with them.2 So he goes to Athens, and much good may it do 
him! All the associations are there, of course; the place has 
got numbers of them, but it has nothing else to recommend 
it. Philosophy has migrated to Alexandria, and left its 
former shrine desolate. It has been succeeded by bee-keeping. 
The theatres still attract the youth of the neighbourhood, 





1 Ep. 147. 2 Hp. 54. 
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but they assemble, not to hear the discourse of sages, but to 
taste the jars of honey. 

He has abundance of satire at the service of his philo- 
sophical opponents—those who disparaged his thinking 
powers on account of his attention to outward form. ‘ When- 
ever one meets them,’ he says, ‘one is sure to hear at once 
something about the “inconclusive arguments.” Even when no 
one asks them, they pour out a flood from their reservoir of 
words.’ They are a perfect cornucopiae of talk. There are 
also others of a better class, but less fortunate, who want to 
be popular, but cannot become so. They can be recognised 
immediately by their affectation of Platonic oaths.* One 
could get more out of a shadow than out of them! They look? 
more solemn than the portraits of Xenocrates, and are dread- 
* fully anxious to prevent any reputed philosopher from being 
able to express himself well, lest his ability should reflect 
disgrace on their own incapacity.* 

These false sages are just about as wise as sheep. They 
have somehow found out that Reason is a noble thing; and 
with that discovery they have rested content. They have 
made no attempt to cultivate their reasoning powers: they 
have looked with contempt on all education. They have 





1 Ep, 135.—He says that 7 Evvwpls rv copay Whovrapxeiwy draw the young 
men to the theatres, not by their reputation as orators, but by their jars 
from Hymettus. It is not clear who these I\ovrapyeio were. Lapatz 
(p. 231) says that they cannot be identified, and the expression only means 
two kinds of sophists. Druon (p. 15) thinks that they were Hierius and 
Archiades, son and son-in-law of Plutarch of Athens. Volkmann (p. 99, 
note *) gives two explanations which we are unable to reconcile with each 
other. ‘Unter der fwwpis tév co¢éy IDovrapxelwv ist wohl Plutarch selbst 
und Syrianus zu verstehen. . . . Synesius will wohl sagen, wenn nicht 
zufallig ein Paar junge Leute in anderen Absichten nach Athen kamen, so 
wiirde Plutarch ganz ohne Zuhérer sein.’ 

2 Cp. Ammianus’ epigram :— 

& *yabé, kal paw ody, xal mot 57, xal wider, & ray, 
kat Oapd, kal pépe 54, kal xopudy, xai 100, 
kal orédov, UddLov, Twyadviov, Gusov ew, 
éx TobTwy 4 viv ed5oximet codia, 
® Ep. 153. 
U 
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stuck solemnly and obstinately in the mud, and fancied them- 
selves capable of instructing anybody.1 Why, they would be 
dear at three for the obol!? 


‘Bishops in their shovel-hats 
Were plentiful as tabby-cats, 
And Dukes were three a-penny.’ 


Poor orators speaking in the courts of law, what a bad time 
they have of it!—talking on against time, simply because 
they know that there is a certain limit beyond which they 
will not be allowed to go. So they rant on, while the judge 
sleeps or wakes with equal indifference and want of interest 
in the proceedings, Yes, the lawyer’s lot is not a happy one. 
«But the public orator who declaims in the theatre is no better 
off. He is the public slave; for he has to please all, and any 
one who chooses may ill-treat him. If there is a wag in the - 
audience, the sophist is undone; a serious person rouses his 
suspicion ; an attentive listener has the appearance of looking 
for something to find fault with; a careless one annoys him by 
acting as if there were nothing worth hearing. ‘He bathes 
himself before the appointed day, and meets it in pompous 
dress and demeanour, that he may be also a noble sight. He 
smiles at the house, and is pleased (if you can believe it!), 
though his soul is on the rack. Why, he has eaten some 
astragalus to make him speak in clear and melodious tones, 
. . . In the very midst of his declamation he turns round and 
asks for the oil-flask; . . . he swallows some of its contents 
and gargles, in order to apply himself with freshness to his 
melody. But, even so, the poor man does not find a well- 
disposed audience. Nay, they would like him to sing his 
last; for then they would laugh. They would like him merely 
to open his mouth, like a statue, and lift up his hand, and 
then remain more dumb than a statue; for they would get 
away, as they have long been wishing to do.’® 





1 Dion, 9. 
Ibid, 10,—zondob pévr’ dv elev rpets Tob 6Bod0d. 3 Ibid. 11. 
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The typical commonplace teacher, who only cares for a 
reputation for learning, and seeks not for learning itself, con- 
demns himself to ignorance, and sits ‘like a jar brimful of 
wisdom, and no longer capable of containing any more.’ On 
the same subject Synesius says: ‘The populace follow par- 
ticularly the absurd state of things, and consider long-haired 
men and all adventurers as persons of a remarkable character. 
The more artful classes of the sophists they almost worship 
and adore, and specially those of them who walk with a club 
and spit before speaking.’* He is amusing on the academic 
themes in favour with the professional orators: ‘It seems to 
me an unseasonable thing that they exercise their ability on 
Miltiades and Cimon—even on some nameless men—on a * 
poor man and a rich one who are political opponents, on 
behalf of whom I have seen even old men struggling in the 
_ theatre. Yet they were both very venerable . . . and carried 
each of them—one might conjecture—tons of beard. But 
their venerable character did not in the least prevent their 
railing at one another angrily, and whirling their hands round 
in an unseemly manner, in the process of reciting speeches 
diffusely on behalf of men—as I then thought, closely con- 
nected with them—but (as was soon explained by those who 
set me right) who neither were alive, nor ever had been, not 
to say connected with them, but even in existence! ... Till 
what kind of season is a man—who, at the age of ninety, is 
arguing a fictitious cause—putting off truth in his speeches?’ 

A humorous account of the successful dishonesty of 
Euthalius‘ is given in Hp. 127 :— 

‘“Flee from the asp and the toad, the snake and Laodiceans, 
Dogs when raving mad ; Laodiceans again.” 
After the most kindly and philosophic Pentadius, Euthalius 





1 Dion, 13. 2 On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 

* On Dreams, 13. 

4 According to Volkmann (p. 226, note *), Clausen conjectures that the 
Cappadocian of Isidore, Zpp. 1. 483 (see Appendix A), is Euthalius. 
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the Laodicean has received and holds the tablets which the 
state makes a symbol of the governorship of Egypt. You 
know the young man, one may assume, as he lived at court 
about the same time as I. For neither his character nor his 
nickname allowed him to pass unnoticed. You used to hear 
of a certain “Purse.” This dignified appellation he did not 
inherit from his father, but personally won for himself. After 
being appointed governor of Lydia in the times of Rufinus, 
I believe, he swept off as plunder the property of the Lydians. 
Whereupon Rufinus is indignant, and comes down upon him 
with a fine of fifteen pounds’ weight of gold. From among 
his attendants he appoints some soldiers—the most courageous 
and well-disposed, as he thought—to exact the money by 
force, and bring it back faithfully to his own bank. Well, 
how does Sisyphus meet the situation? I fear I may be too 
much wanting in taste, if I relate what has been much talked 
of. I am quite sure you know of the pair of purses which he 
got ready—much more alike than two peas,\—and in one of 
which he placed bronze obols, in the other gold staters. 
Hiding the former, he showed the latter; and, when they had 
counted, when they had weighed, when with the public signet 
they had sealed the money,—without being noticed, he puts 
the other purse in its place, and sends the obols instead of the 
staters; and they had admitted, in a public document, that 
the money was in their possession, and [promised] that they 
would bring it across! 


“So Daphnis hence of shepherds chief became.” 


This incident raised Euthalius to great prosperity ; for laughter 
prevented any one from feeling wrath on behalf of the state, 
and all were eager to see him, as a man who was a greater 
wonder-worker than any who had hitherto existed. So, like 
a benefactor of Rome, he was sent for, and has arrived, making 
his progress through the cities in a public carriage. J know 





1 rv trmwy Hiundou mond waddov adAjrots eorxdra, 


"se Nery aT as Th 
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the fellow for a more talkative creature than those who sit in 
council in the porch of the Senate-House. This person will 
almost immediately relieve our companion Pentadius from his 
office of governor.’ 

Synesius’ sarcasm at the expense of Chilas and his March- 
men is alluded to in Chapter vi! The cowardice and incom- 
petence of the braggart John are delightfully set forth in 
Ep. 104. The enemy were expected at any moment, and our 
author was full of warlike zeal. 

‘John the Phrygian was, in the mean time, nowhere—no- 
where, at least, that he could be seen. But he kept secretly 
sending reports—at one time, that he had broken his leg, and 
it was being amputated; at another, that he was laid up with 
asthma; at another, that he had some other unusual thing the 
matter with him. Some newsmongers of this kind kept 
wandering about, saying that they had come—one from one 
place, another from another—that it might not even be 
certain into what part of the country John had slunk, or 
where he was hiding himself. In the midst of their narration, 
they would complain of the untimely nature of the calamity, 
and lament. Now there was need of his noble spirit! Now 
there was need of his active energy! How he might have 
behaved! How he might have displayed himself! In con- 
clusion, each one would exclaim, “ What bad luck!”, wring 
his hands, and go away. ... The enemy still continued to 
harass the more exposed places—when he (having absolutely 
given up any expectation of their coming, as he fancied that 
they would not venture into the interior of the land) put in 
an appearance, and at once fills everything with disorder. 
Illness he did not remember; in fact, he laughed at people 
who went so far as to maintain that they had heard of it. 
He said that he himself came from a distance, I do not know 
where. He had been summoned thither to bring assistance, 





1 pp. 222, sq. 
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and it was this fact which had actually saved the estates that 
called him in; for the enemy had not even made an inroad— 
they were terrified by the report of John’s presence. After 
having established security in that region, he had hastened, 
he said, to the place which was in distress; for he expected 
the almost immediate arrival of the men, if it were not known 
that he was present, and his name were not passed on. At 
once he fills everything with confusion, claiming the right 
to give his inaccurate orders, and promising that in a short 
time he would bestow the art of victory; calling out, “To 
the front!”, “Into line of battle!”; often repeating, “In 
marching order!”, “Form a square!” ;* employing the names 
of tactics, of the wse of which he was ignorant. For this 
reason some people thought he was a Somebody, and blessed 
him for his spirit; while many wished to be instructed by 
him. It was now late in the afternoon. ... Four young 
men, dressed like rustics and shouting with all the strength 
of their lungs,? came towards us at a run, so that no one 
needed a soothsayer to tell him that they were in fear of 
the enemy, and were hastening to reach the protection of 
arms. But, before we had distinctly heard from them them- 
selves the statement that the enemy were actually at hand, 
we saw on horseback some apologies for men,* poor creatures, 
compelled, to my mind, by hunger to take the field, and, 
at all events, most ready and willing to die for our possessions. 
When they saw us and we them—before coming within 
range, they dismounted from their horses, according to their 
custom, and drew up for battle. I thought it well to imitate 
the men, for the place was unsuited for cavalry. But the 
noble being declared that he would not transgress the laws 
of horsemanship, but would carry out the fight as one for 





1 qapacrparyyeiv ator. 

2 Body él pérwrov, ért Pddayya, kal kara 7d Képas odd, Td Tralovovr. We 
are uncertain of our translation, being as ignorant of the signification of the 
military terms as John himself. 

3 Kexparyéres dcov éxwpouv ai Kepadai. 4 avdpapia. 
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cavalry. So he pulled his curb violently on one side, turned 
round, and fled, riding headlong, covering his horse with 
blood, giving him his head entirely, and using his spurs to 
the full. Frequent were the strokes of the whip, and he kept 
urging the horse forward with shouts. It is not easy to say 
here which one praised more—the horse or the horseman. 
For the former was carried on equally down slopes, up steeps, 
through thickets, through open spaces; with a single bound, 
he leaped ditches, was borne over hills. And the latter 
through every place sat tight, and did not in any one slip 
from his seat. I fancy that it was an agreeable spectacle to 
the enemy too, and that they would wish to see many like 
it... . We kept enquiring in what part of the country John 
was. In a single breath, he had reached Bombaea, and, like 
a fieldmouse, scuttled into the rock. Bombaea... is now 
considered superior to all other fortifications everywhere, since 
it is near i that he has stationed himself, he, the person who, 
beyond all others, takes the greatest precautions in his own 
behalf (not to say, too coarsely, the most cowardly of men— 
which is the proper expression to describe his action)’ 
Evoptius, though himself a married man, seems to have 
had his doubts as to the desirability of female society; and 
Synesius has a couple of sly hits at him on this subject. 
‘There are a lot of pretty girls on board,’ is the gist of one 
of his remarks; ‘but you need not be jealous! We are 
separated from them by a strong piece of sail-cloth; and the 
captain’s alarming warnings prevent the possibility of a 
flirtation’! And again, ‘I am not willing to accept what 
comes from the women, This also is on account of you— 
that I may not have any truce with them, and then, when I 
have to deny such a truce on oath, find a difficulty in saying 
that there has been none’? Herculian also, apparently, was 
a bit of a misogynist, and to him he writes: ‘The whole 





1 Ep. 4. 2 Ibid. 
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household together (Heaven is my witness), both children, 
and aged men, and women, send you their greetings. But 
perhaps you might yourself dislike women, even when they 
are kindly disposed ?’ + 

In spite of his deeply rooted pride of birth, he can adit 
see the ludicrous side of such a feeling. His old kinsman 
Harmonius, much as Synesius liked and respected him, struck 
him as a regular bore in this matter. Zp. 3 is so delightfully 
modern, that we cannot refrain from giving a summary of it. 
‘The bride has not shown much alacrity in paying her respects 
at her uncle’s tomb. When she did come, she was got up 
to the nines—no doubt merely out of regard for the bride- 
groom’s superstition as to luck. She complained of Aeschines’ 
thoughtlessness in dying at that particular time; he might 
have had the decency to die a bit earlier, or else wait till 
after her marriage. With unseemly haste she started off on 
her progress to Teuchira. It is all in very bad taste. Poor 
Harmonius! All his prosing about his blue-blood (and it 
was a subject of which he never tired) has not prevented a 
mésalliance on the part of this grand-daughter of his—a 
pretty bad one too, even when looked at from the most 
favourable point of view !’ 

Synesius can jest on very serious subjects. The uselessness 
of the troops quartered in his country was an evil which he 
felt very strongly, and was most anxious to remedy. But 
even here he can speak humorously; though it is a humour 
which one would not like to have oneself to face, for its 
satire is stinging? He can jest right royally over annoyances 
and even dangers, as we find in “p. 4, one of the finest pieces 
of descriptive writing in his works. Here and there it 
brims over with quaint fancies and amusing expressions. 
His pretended want of moral courage: the composition of 
the ‘crew of the vessel in which he sailed: the captain’s 
astounding method of navigation: the pilot’s unbending 





1 Ep. 145, 2 See p. 225. 
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Judaism and Maccabean determination: the curiosity of the 
native women as to the figures of foreign women: the im- 
pudence of the little wasp-waisted maid from Pontus: 
Theodosius’ apparent prophetic gifts—all are set forth (except 
the last, which is but an allusion) with a buoyant gaiety 
which can find something to laugh at almost everywhere. We 
give a few extracts from this enjoyable letter.’ ‘First of all, 
as to the sort of crew we had. The captain was so deeply 
involved in debt that death was an object of desire to him. 
Of the sailors, twelve in all (there were thirteen, counting 
the pilot), more than half, including the pilot, were Jews— 
a treacherous race, who imagine themselves doing. a work of 
piety in bringing about the death of as many Greek men as 
possible. The remaining portion were common people— 
husbandmen, who, a year ago, had not yet had an oar in 
their hands. Both these and the others were all alike maimed 
in at least some one part of their body. So long as we were 
in no peril, they used to show off, calling each other, not by 
their names, but after their infirmities—“Game-leg,” “ Boss- 
eye,’ etc. ... The amusement which this kind of thing 
caused us was considerable; but in time of need it was no 
longer anything to laugh at, and it is these very facts which 
cause us to lament... . When we had doubled the shrine 
of Poseidon in your country, Amarantus determined, with 
all sail set, to make straight for Taphosiris, and began to 
venture on the Scylla.... As soon as we understood, we 
cried out; but not before we had had the very closest shave 
of the danger—and he was with difficulty forced out; and 





1 Tt is rather startling to be told by the cultivated Synesiusthat he found 
merriment in the sailors’ deformities. We should have supposed that it was 
not these, but the nicknames derived from them, which amused him, did not 
the context forbid the idea. Nicknames would give the passengers no cause 
for fear; but physical injuries might. We must conclude that his sense of 
the ridiculous was aroused, not by the men’s misfortunes, but by the incon- 
gruity of a ship’s putting out on a voyage with a crew, every member of 
which was more or less incapacitated for fulfilling the duty which he was 
engaged to fulfil. 
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gave up his sea-fight with the sunken rocks. Then he turns 
the ship away, as though he had changed his mind, and lets 
her loose upon the high sea, running meanwhile all possible 
risk from the waves also. Then, at the same time, a sharp 
south wind seizes upon us, and soon drove us out of sight 
of land. Speedily we found ourselves among the two-sailed 
merchantmen, which had nothing to do with our part of 
Libya, and were voyaging in another direction. When we 
complained indignantly at being taken to so great a distance 
from land, Amarantus, a regular Iapetus, took his stand on 
deck, and poured forth the most blood-curdling curses: “We 
are certainly not going to fly!” said he. “What could any 
one possibly do with you, suspicious as you are of both land 
and sea?” “No,” said I to him, “not if any one makes 
proper use of them, most worthy Amarantus. We did not 
want to get even to Taphosiris. What we wanted was to 
save our lives. And what do we want now with the high 
sea? But,” said I, “let us sail straight for Pentapolis .. .” 
My words failed to persuade him (the wretch had grown 
deaf), until a wind from the north bursts forth with violence, 
raising waves high and fierce. Falling upon us suddenly, it 
drove the sail inside out, turning convex into concave. The 
ship was within an ace of being overturned upon her stern. 
We righted her with difficulty ; and the lugubrious Amarantus 
exclaimed: “That’s what it is to navigate scientifically.” 
He had long been expecting the wind from the sea, he said ; 
and for that reason had been sailing far out. Now he would 
tack towards land. . . . It was the day which the Jews keep 
as the Preparation. They consider the night to belong to 
the day which follows it, in which no one may be actively 
occupied, but in their excessive reverence for the day they 
remain at leisure. So the pilot let the rudder fall from his 
hands, when he conjectured that the sun had left the earth, 
and threw himself down, 


‘For all the crew, who pleased, to trample on.” 
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We did not at once think of the true reason; but, imagining 
that the action implied despair, approached him and earnestly 
begged that he would not yet entirely cast away the last 
hopes; for the huge waves were coming on, as the sea was 
at discord even with itself. This happens when the wind 
falls and the waves . . . do not subside with it, but... go 
forth to meet the wind’s sovereignty, and return its assaults 
by counter-assaults.1_ (I must use inflated expressions, so 
as not to describe our great misfortunes in too mean a manner.) 
The life of those who sail under such conditions hangs, as 
they say, by a slender thread, and, if the pilot were also a 
teacher of the Law, who need have courage? When we 
discovered the significance of his leaving the rudders (while 
we were beseeching him to do what he could under the 
circumstances to save the ship, he continued privately reading 
his book?), we despaired of being able to persuade him, and 
now brought necessity to bear upon him. A certain noble 
soldier . . . drew his sword, and threatened the fellow that he 
would cut off his head, if he did not take the vessel in hand. 
But it appeared that the regular Maccabaeus would hold 
firmly to his opinion. 

‘ At length, about midnight, he — himself to change it, 
and to take his seat. “For now,” says he, “the Law permits it, 
now that it is clearly a question of life or death.” Hereupon 
clamour begins afresh. . . . Amarantus alone was cheerful, ex- 
pecting that he would forthwith cheat the money-lenders. . . . 

‘The ship was tossing on the open sea... chained by a 
single anchor. The other had been sold. As for a third 
anchor, Amarantus did not possess one... . 

‘The women would like to give to the women—the Libyans 
to the voyagers—even pigeons’ milk... . 





1 ‘ The distracted ocean 

Swells to sedition, and obeys no law.’ 
2 Or, perhaps, ‘his Bible ’—7d fxPXlov. 
® ére:dn viv cadas Tov drep Tis Yux7s Oéopev. 
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‘... I wish my greetings given also to the famous man 
of letters, Theodosius, who, soothsayer as he was, hid the 
fact from us. For, knowing beforehand the condition in 
which I should find myself, he gave up the desire to travel 
with us.... Don’t you ever go to sea! Or, if it should 
ever .be absolutely necessary, at least don’t go in the latter 
part of the month !’ ; 

But Synesius’ refined wit carries him farther still. He can 
see fun even in grave perils quite lately undergone: perils on 
which many a man would only look back with shrinking 
horror. But he can do much more than this. He can speak 
with incisive sarcasm where he feels painfully shocked and 
scandalised. Hp. 44 is a wonderful example of the skill 
which is able to convey the most withering denunciation of 
crime under the form of light and kindly banter. The letter . 
is too long to transcribe in full; we give an analysis of it: 

‘I have often helped you, and now I give you a piece of 
advice; for I always like to assist my friends. It is said 
(and the rumour is hard to disbelieve) that you contrived 
the murder of Aemilius. Whether you are guilty or guiltless, 
in either case I pity you, and am anxious to do what I can 
for you. Your best plan, under any circumstances, is to 
hand yourself and your attendants over to the judge; and, if 
you have committed the crime, insist on his seeing that you 
are punished. It will be a point in your favour in the other 
world that you have previously undergone the penalty on 
earth. Do not fancy that I am speaking frivolously. I am 
quite in earnest, and my friendship for you is the cause of 
my giving such advice. I am so fond of you, that it seems 
likely that I may make known to you an ineffable truth— 
namely, that earthly punishment is a mere shadow as com- 
pared with punishment in the region of disembodied spirits. 
There, those who have been wronged, each in turn, become 
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accusers of the soul, and inerease or mitigate, according to 
circumstances, the penalty to which it must perforce submit. 
For the sake of your own happiness, confess the crime. If 
I had been present on the occasion of the deed of blood, I 
would have saved you the trouble by personally pleading your 
cause and giving you up to justice. Unreasoning persons 
might have imagined that I was acting the part of accuser. 
Yow would have known that my object was a kind one—to 
cure you of your malady ! 

‘If the charge is false, then punishment beneath the earth 
awaits your traducers. Set yourself right by insisting that 
the so-called assassin, supposed to have been employed by 
you, be put to the torture. This is the infallible way of 
eliciting the truth; for the instruments used by the torturers 
have the force of scientific arguments. God, at all events, 
knows every detail of the matter; but, until you make 
your defence, we men must look upon you as guilty. We 
have sins of our own, and cannot afford to be contaminated by | 
additional iniquities also.’ 

Truly a most solemn indictment, and yet how wittily it is 
all expressed ! Synesius’ professions of friendly interest in 
John somewhat beguile and bewilder one. He makes them, 
it seems, in such good faith and in so serious a manner, that 
one is inclined at first to wonder whether he really can care 
for the man, despite the fact that he evidently believes him 
guilty of the murder of a kinsman. But the question is 
answered when we turn to Zp.50. Writing there to Evoptius, 
he says: ‘John killed Aemilius, says some one, while some 
one else maintains that his political enemies invented the 
story against him. As to the truth, Justice knows it. For 
my own part, though the affair is obscure, I think we ought 
to get rid of them all, one after another—John, because he is 
of such a character that, even if he has not done it, at least © 
he might have done it, and he has received an accusation 
appropriate to his nature:—the others, even if they did not 
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invent the story, because they might have joined in inventing 
it, and the undertaking is in their style.’ 

The letter to John is a fine piece of satirical writing: the 
satire of a righteous soul which loathes the wickedness with 
which it is dealing, but knows itself helpless to do aught to 
punish it. Synesius may not be able to bring John to book: he 
may have to leave him to find out for himself the hideous failure 
of that which at present seems so complete a success; but no 
cowardly care for his own comfort shall make him seem, by 
keeping silence, to acquiesce in the ghastly deed which has 
apparently been wrought. Whether the charge be true or false 
is of slight moment. Both accusers and accused are persons 
who should not be tolerated in respectable society; and, if the 
philosopher can do nothing else, he will at least try to shame 
the latter into seeing that, if he will not stand his trial, he is 
proving himself utterly unfit to associate with decent men. 
Synesius has the gift of scathing sarcasm. It is a divine gift, 
of course; if it does not come from Heaven, whence does it 
come? It must, therefore, have its proper use; it must be 
intended as a handmaid to the cultivation of virtue. For such 
a purpose will he employ it. A perfectly serious statement 
of the nature of the affair would probably be worthless in 
intercourse with such a creature as John. Who knows but 
sharp biting ridicule may make an impression, where a 
torrent of indignant reproach might pass almost unheeded ? 

Synesius can joke over dangers; he can drape his most 
serious solemnity in a robe of brilliant satire. He can laugh 
pleasantly with his friends; he can smile sternly at powerful 
wrong-doers; he can exercise his wit even at court, even at 
the expense of the Emperor himself. He sees the humorous 
side of everything; sarcasm is a most effective weapon in his 
hand; he is anxious to use it for good, and, whether he is 
speaking to his brother, or John, or even Arcadius, he will 
not let it lie idle. Well might he boast that he was ‘bolder 
in intercourse with the Emperor than any of the Hellenes 
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have yet been.’ ‘When do you consider it was that Rome’s 
policy was more prosperous ?’, he asks His Imperial Majesty. 
‘Is it since the time when you began to deck yourselves with 
purple and gold, and—as for stones from the hills and from 
foreign seas—to fasten some upon you above and others 
upon you beneath: to surround yourselves with others: to 
hang others to you: to pin others upon you: and to sit on 
others? Thus you have at last turned ‘yourselves into a 
spectacle of the greatest variety of colours, a spectacle of all 
hues—like peacocks !—and are drawing upon yourselves the 
Homeric curse, the tunic of stone... . You are looked up to 
by men—by those who are permitted to see you—as the only 
happy members of the Senate, though you are the only 
members of the Senate who bear a burden, Why, you are 
actually glad of your load—just as if a man who was chained 
with gold, and his fetters, in fact, weighing many talents, 
should yet not even be aware of his sorry plight, or con- 
sider himself in a miserable condition for becoming a prisoner, 
deceived by the costliness of his calamity! ... As for you, 
you cannot endure even the ground, if you walk on the 
earth in its natural state; but people have to put on it the 
gold-dust [or, perhaps, golden sand] which wagons and 
merchant-vessels bring for you from the continents beyond 
[the sea]. . . . Is it now that you are more prosperous, then, 
since the time when mystic ceremonies were organised in 
reference to Emperors, and since you have been shut up in 
your lairs, like lizards, which seldom, if ever, pop out into the 
sun’s warmth—lest you should be detected by men to be 
men?”? 

Certainly the courage of a man who can speak thus to an 
Emperor is a courage to be admired. Synesius before Arcadius 
is as uncompromising and outspoken as ever Diogenes could 
be before Alexander, or John Knox before Mary Queen of 
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Scots. But the satirical form in which his earnest boldness 
expresses itself is to be particularly remarked. Synesius 
cannot take a commonplace view of anything; in his hands 
everything is made amusing. He is so sincere, yet so cheer- 
ful and good-tempered, that one can almost imagine the 
Ruler of the East laughing at finding himself compared to a 
peacock, a lizard, a man in golden fetters, and the effeminate 
and worthless ‘ Patis’ of the great epic. : 
Synesius’ lament over the degeneracy of the Imperial court 
in his own day is couched in humorous language, So also is 
his encomium on the manly simplicity which characterised it 
in earlier and better times. Speaking of an expedition of 
Carinus! against the Arsacid king, he says: ‘ While they were 
thus engaged, an embassy from the enemy arrived, fancying 
that, on their appearance, they would first have an interview 
with those who were influential with the Emperor, and then 
with some of their dependents and gentlemen-ushers 2—so 
that it would not be till a day long after that one that the 
Emperor would give audience to the embassy.’ (One should 
observe the hit at the Byzantine love of red tape; no doubt 
the philosopher’s own difficulty in obtaining a hearing from 
Arcadius is here alluded to.) ‘It so happened, however,’ he 
continues, ‘that about that time the Emperor chanced to be at 
dinner. . . . The dinner consisted of stale pea-soup, with some 
slices in it—pickled pieces of pork which had seen better 
days. When he saw them, it is said, he neither jumped up 
nor made any change, but called the men on the spot, and said 
that he knew that they had come to him; for he was Carinus. 
He bade them report to the young king that day that, if he 
did not act with discretion, he might expect that all their 
groves and all their plains would, in a single month, be more 





1 See p. 159. ; 

2 It almost looks as if some interchange had taken place between the 
clauses ; as they stand (in both Migne and Krabinger), they do not describe 
things in a natural order. 
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bare than the head of Carinus! As he spoke, we are told, he 
took off his felt cap, and showed his head with no more hair to 
cover it than the helmet by his side. If they were hungry, 
he gave them leave to join him in making an attack upon the 
caldron; but, if they did not want to do so, he bade them 
depart that moment and get outside the Roman entrenchments, 
as though their embassy had attained its object.’ His calm 
decision and entire carelessness of appearances naturally 
gained him his end. 

But, while Synesius’ keen sense of humour reveals itself, 
here and there, in most of his writings, peeping out from his 
serious works like the scarlet berries of winter upon the dark 
evergreens amid the sober greys and browns of the wood, it 
runs wild in wanton luxuriance in the delightful Panegyric on 
Baldness. Here we find him in the character of the genuine 


_ sophist, engaged upon a subject frivolous and fantastic, and 


treating it with the utmost care and consummate grace. As he 
writes, he is brimming over with good-natured fun and light- 
hearted absurdity. His very pen seems to laugh, as it races 
along on its delicious career of burlesque. Yes, it is the 
sophist without doubt: the man who can take a slight, shifty, 
fallacy as his base, and rear up upon it a beautiful fairy-like 
superstructure, which twinkles and fiashes in the sunshine 
as a veritable Aladdin’s palace. So long as the foundation is 
not touched, the building looks firm and solid enough; but lay 
an incautious hand upon it, and the whole thing comes down 
like a house of cards. Granted that, because most beasts are 
covered with hair, while man has but little, and man surpasses 
beasts in intelligence, therefore, the less hair one has, the 
closer is one approaching to human perfection; granted that, 
because men sometimes have their heads shaved in time of 
illness, therefore, the less hair one has, the more healthy is 
one likely to be; granted a few other similar propositions— 
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and the rest of the argument follows naturally and in a most 
convincing manner. Remembering such creatures as the jelly- 
fish, remembering that one of the reasons why the head is 
shaved in illness is to make the hair grow thick again, re- 
membering some other facts of a like character, deny Synesius’ 
premises, and his conclusions are worthless. 

We may well congratulate ourselves that the accidents of 
some fifteen hundred years have left. unharmed so pleasant a 
piece of fun as the Panegyric on Baldness, The whole line of 
argument, so unsubstantial, yet apparently so serious, some- 
what reminds one of the ingenious reasoning in The Pirates of 
Penzance, by which Frederick, having been born on the 29th 
of February, and having therefore only one birthday every four 
years, is proved to be only five and a quarter when he thinks 
that he has come of age. It seems almost cruel calmly to — 
analyse so fair a frivolity as the Panegyric. However, it is so 
artistically and vigorously worked out, that the train of 
thought is easily followed; and, while the essay is too long to 
be inserted in its entirety, it would be a mistake fe omit it 
altogether from this study of Synesius. 

‘1. Dion, the golden-tongued, wrote so brilliant a Panegyric 
on Hair, as to make bald-headed men ashamed of themselves. 
His narrative joins with Nature in making the attack upon 
them. Nature has made us friendly to hair since childhood ; 
naturally, we all want to be handsome, and hair has myieh to 
do with good looks. 

‘I was horrified when my hair first began to fall off, and, 
when one hair after another kept falling, and then actually 
two at a time, and even more, and a clean sweep was being 
made of my head, I thought myself more painfully treated 
than the Athenians were by Archidamus, when he cut down 
the trees of Acharnae! I found myself turned involuntarily 
into a Euboean, “wearing long hair at the back.” Wasn't 1 
indignant with gods and demons! I thought of writing a 
panegyric on Epicurus—not that I agreed in his opinion of 
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the gods, but that I wanted to pay them out with sarcasm! 
“What wrong have I done,” I asked, “that women should 
find me less handsome? Ido not care at all for the opinion 
of those who are not relations, but even the ladies of one’s 
family are supposed to like one to be good-looking.” 

‘2. Oh, I was in a dreadful way! Time and reason, how- 
ever, gradually began to heal the wound, and I was recovering. 
Suddenly, in comes Dion with a counsel for the prosecution. 
Really, it is too bad! Even Heracles could not stand against 
two opponents, and had to call Iolaus to his help. But I have 
no lJolaus as my nephew. So I begin to write elegies on the 
loss of my hair. 

*“ Now, this sort of thing won’t do,” I say to myself; “ you: 
know you think that you are a man of ‘spirit and not a bit 
ashamed of yourself. Keep your feelings under control. Re- 
member Odysseus and the impudent maid-servants. What’s 
that you say? You don’t think you can stand it? Oh 
yes, you can! Just listen to the composition; it is quite 
short, and so neat that I could not forget it if I wanted to.” 

*3. “I got up early,” says Dion, “ made my devotions, and 
began to do my hair. I was not very well, and had neglected 
it fora long time. It was as tangled and knotted as the wool 
of sheep. It was both wild in appearance and heavy. I found 
it hard to disentangle, and kept tearing it out. Then I 
reflected how wise people are to take pains with their hair, to 
make themselves handsome—people who always keep a pin in 
it, and comb it with this in their spare time. When they go 
to sleep on the ground, they prop their heads up on a small 
piece of wood, to keep it well off the earth, and they care 
more for keeping their hair clean than for enjoying comfortable 
repose. For their hair makes them handsome and formidable, 





1 One is forcibly reminded of the regulation ‘ pillow’ used by those of the 
Japanese who have not become too greatly Europeanised, and of the habits 
of Lady Regula Baddun’s footmen in Strapmore. ‘Four men at once 
answered the summons, dressed in their night liveries ; for in this luxurious 
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while sleep, sweet though it be, makes them slow and unready. 
The three hundred Lacedaemonians, too, were careful on this 
point. On the eve of the great battle, they sat dressing their 
hair. Homer also makes a great deal of the hair of his heroes. 
He dwells on it in the cases of Achilles, of Menelaus, of Hector, 
of Euphorbus, of Odysseus. He considers the adornment of 
the hair to be more suited to men than women. When he 
wishes to describe the beauty of women or goddesses, he 
selects some other characteristic, but Zeus he praises for 
his locks.” 

‘4, That is what Dion has to say. I am quite worsted in 
argument, but I do not think that there is really anything 
under his flow of eloquence. He would have displayed far 
more ability, if he had undertaken to praise men whose heads 
are like mine; for then he would have had some material on 
which to work. As it is, possessed of both hair and skill, he 
employed his skill on hair. How cunningly he has introduced 
himself into his book! Why, the man, whom he describes 
as taking such great pains with his hair, is no other than 
himself! 

‘Well, [am bald, and I can speak. My subject surpasses 
that of Dion to a greater degree than that in which I fall short 
of him. Let me oppose him, and see whether I cannot turn 
the tables on those who wear long hair. I will not make a 
smart prelude like Dion’s: “I got up early, made my devo- 
tions, and began to do my hair. I was not very well, and had 
neglected it for a long time”—the sort of introduction with 
which orators arm their forensic speeches, as triremes are 
armed with beaks. He speaks of his neglect, and then, with- 
out our noticing it, arrives at a point where it is natural to 
praise attentive care. Thus do skilful practitioners in language 
treat us; at one time, they charm; at another, they frighten. 





house no detail was neglected, and the servitors slept in dresses of the rarest 
silk, their heads high up on their pillows, over which was inscribed the 
motto ‘‘ Keep your powder dry!” and they were always ready for action.’ 
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I dare say I understand facts as well as anybody, but oratory 
I do not practise. Gardening and dog-training have been my 
- chief pursuits. I have far more acquaintance with shovels 
and boar-spears than with pens. I shall not cause shame to 
my rustic pedigree! by troubling myself to round off preludes - 
and introductions. I will speak my thoughts in a plain and 
straightforward manner, though I must abandon the Dorian 
mode for the Phrygian. I have no doubt I shall have plenty 
to say. I must keep my breath for it. 

‘5. My first statement is that a bald man has less cause 
to be ashamed than any one else. His head may be bare, 
but his intellect shaggy, as was the case with Achilles. He 
certainly did not care for his hair, for he offered it up in 
honour of the dead. Hair is itself a sort of dead thing. 

‘The less rational animals have hair on their whole body. 
Man, on account of his superiority, has but little of it; and 
even that little is given him, lest he should forget that he is 
mortal. The man, therefore, who has no hair at all, stands 
towards other men as they stand towards beasts. As man is, 
of all earthly creatures, both most bare and most intelligent,’ 
of all cattle the sheep is admittedly met foolish, and its hair 
grows in thick bunches. 

‘It is likely then that hair is at war with intellect. Let us 
take an example from the delightful occupation of huntsmen— 
short-haired dogs are much better in the chase than long- 
haired. Plato also tells us that, of the pair driven by the 
soul, the unrighteous steed is deaf from hair growing in its 
ears. Evidently, fe does not think much of hair! Even if 





1 See p. 303, note. 

2 Antipholus of Syracuse. Why is Time such a niggard of hair, being, as 
it is, so plentiful an excrement? 

Dromio of Syracuse. Because it is a blessing that he bestows on beasts ; 
and what he hath scanted men in hair, he hath given them in wit. 

Antipholus. Why, but there’s many a man hath more hair than wit. 

Dromio. Not a man of those but he hath the wit to lose his hair. 

Shakespeare, Comedy of Errors, Act 2, Scene 2. 
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Plato did not say it, it is clear that one who has hair in the 
ears must be deaf, just as one who is hairy on the eyes must 
be blind. If much hair grows about the eyes, it is considered 
such a bad thing, that people take the greatest pains to get rid 
of it, for fear it should damage the eyes. Nature cannot allow 
the most worthless things to associate with the most precious ; 
and the organs of sense are the most precious things in an 
animal. Sight is, of all things, the most divine and the most 
bare. The most precious parts of the individual human being 
are the baldest ; so is it with the race itself. The farther the race 
withdraws from hair, the farther does it withdraw from beasts. 
Thus, then, the most sacred of all things on earth is a bald man. 

‘6. Look at the portraits of sages in a picture-gallery; they - 
form a regular show of bald-heads. Apollonius and jugglers 
in general do not alter the case, for it may be only through 
their magical acts that they make people chink that they wear 
long ‘hair. Under any circumstances, lawgivers make a 
cardinal distinction between wisdom and jugglery; they 
highly honour the former, they punish the latter. Still, I 
have an affection for Apollonius, and hope that he was really 
bald. From what I have said, the statement is probably true, 
whichever way it is put—If a man is wise, he is bald; if he is 
not bald, he is not wise. 

The same is the case with supernatural beings. In the 
mystic festival of Dionysus, some of the company have long 
falling locks; and add to their hair by the use of the fawn-skin 
and of the foliage of trees. All these leap about in disorderly 
dances, just as if drunk. But Silenus is also there, to keep 
Dionysus in order. He is bald, and, therefore, likely to have 
intelligence and to act with self-restraint amid all the sur- 
rounding excitement. Surely, it is worth observing that Zeus 
should have honoured him above all the gods, in making him 
the lad’s pedagogue. Dionysus is obliged to revel to a great 
extent, but Silenus keeps him within bounds, so that his father 
may not find him difficult to manage. 
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‘T have shown that wit exists where hair has departed, and 
hair exists where wit has departed. This was the cause why 
even the modest Socrates could not help priding himself on 
his likeness to Silenus. He wanted to make his head a 
receptacle for intelligence. 

* Abundant hair is suitable to childhood, a period at which 
we have not as yet attained to understanding; but it does not 
_ await the prime of life, and it departs from old age. Does not 
this fact show that hair is a naturally unreasonable thing ? 
And if some old men have hair—well, some old men are 
wanting in wisdom; all men, I take it, do not reach human 
perfection. Intelligence and hair shun one another, as light 
and darkness. In investigating the cause, we find that some part 
of ‘the subject may not be divulged. We must try reverently 
to conceal it. 

‘7. The highest things in existence are simple; and, the 
more Nature descends, the greater variety does she introduce. 
Matter, being the lowest of things, is also the most varied. 
Nature, while prevailing in things which are rather incomplete, 
gives way before those which are becoming strong. Before 
fruit is produced, there are roots, stalk, bark, ears, and so forth 
—all very beautiful in their way; but, when the fruit appears, 
all these wither and drop off, for the perfect thing needs no 
adornment; and it is at length perfect, when there is in it the 
principle of another seed. This is the meaning of the festival 
of the Unveiling of Demeter. 

‘Tf, then, intelligence is the most divine of the seeds which 
come from above, and it dwells in the head—the intelligence 
encased in Matter being the fruit of the head, as the wheat is 
the fruit of that principle—Nature acts according to her custom. 
The head is adorned with hair (the blossom), and this falls off 
when intelligence (the fruit) arrives. Whenever one sees a head 
quite free from hair, one may be sure that there intelligence 
has settled, there is a shrine for the divine being. We might 
have a festival popularly known as the “Unveiling of the 
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Head,” which the wise would understand to be an outward way 
of showing forth the fact that intelligence was just starting 
on its voyage. The man who has just become bald is the 
neophyte who has been recently initiated. 

‘ As some grains of wheat and such things are worthless and 
die in their husks, there are also bad heads, covered with the 
dead matter in great abundance. The Egyptian priests remove 
the hair even from their eyelashes. They look ridiculous, but 
they are wise; for one must not approach eternal beings with 
anything dead about one. If, then, the artificially shorn is 
reverent, the naturally bald is by nature acceptable to Heaven. 
Perhaps the gods themselves—I speak it reverently—are 
bald! 

‘8. It is no use troubling about the invisible section of the 
gods. As for the visible, it is entirely made up of spheres— 
sun, moon, etc. What could be more bald or more divine 
than a sphere? It is said that the soul desires to imitate 
the World-Soul. The world is a sphere animated by the 
World-Soul; and the individual souls, which emanate from 
this last, desire, like it, to manage bodies and be the souls of 
little worlds. In fact, they have been separated from their 
source for this very purpose. So Nature was obliged to have 
particular spheres—stars above, heads below—as houses of 
souls, microcosms in the Cosmos; since it was necessary that 
the world should be a living thing, made up of living things. 
While foolish souls are willing to settle in long-haired heads, 
caring nothing for the inexactness of their figure, wise souls— 
in proportion to their worth—are placed, one in a star, another 
in a bald head, All that could be said in praise of sphanen:a is 
also a panegyric on bald heads. 

‘9. Homer and Phidias, then, may support Dion, if they 
please, by representing Zeus with long hair. But we all 





1 The favourite idea of man as a microcosm is alluded to in Isidore, 
Epp. 1. 259; érevih kéopos ctvrouos 6 dvOpwrbs éore mdvTwv tev Tod Kbapov 
ounm@Anpwrikav meréexwv oTorxelwy . . . 
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know what the planet Zeus is like; and, if there be any other 
Zeus with a body, he must be like the planet. The fact is 
that poetry, sculpture, and similar arts, are obliged to con- 
sider the populace, and are therefore not to be trusted. The 
populace has a great admiration for hair and all such external 
adornments, things which are no part of the nature of those 
who possess them, and which are far removed from intelli- 
gence and the Deity. Those who wish to please the populace 
must set forth popular opinions, for the ignorance of popular 
prejudice is most bigoted. If Homer had spoken the truth 
about Zeus, he would have been put to death, like Socrates. 
‘10. The Egyptians show their wisdom by keeping the 
most holy things concealed from the vulgar. The populace 
insists on wonder-working, and cannot endure simplicity ; so 
the beaks of birds are carved on temple-vestibules and statues, 
while the priests keep the sacred spheres hidden. There is 
only one figure which they do exhibit free from concealment— 
that of Asclepius—and it is balder than a pestle. The Greeks 
represent him with long hair, but then Thucydides warns us 
that they are indifferent to truth. The Egyptians know him 
intimately ; for they possess charms for attracting the gods, 
and, with a few words of gibberish, can draw to them all those 
divinities that naturally yield to such forms of attraction. 
‘Yet, we need not even apply to the Egyptians for informa- 
tion on this subject; for, as I have already said, a glance 
at the sun and stars is sufficient. If any stars have hair, 
(i.e. comets)—though none really have it; for in the region 
of the stars innovation is unknown, and the pseudo-stars do 
not move in that region—they go on gradually diminishing 
in size till they perish. I do not consider it reverent to call 
them “stars” at all. If weare to admit that they deserve the 
name, then hair is so injurious as to make even a star mortal. 
When they appear, too, they portend awful public calamities. 
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‘Aratus declares that no star is destroyed. The destruction 
of comets, accordingly, proves that they are not stars. The 
heavenly bodies are all spherical. May I and mine be so, and 
thus resemble the gods! It is men with this appearance who 
are most fittingly called “godlike,” and described by all the 
other terms expressive of divine beauty. In fact, the bald are 
playfully called “little moons.” 

‘11. I had almost forgotten to mention this most pertinent 
fact—namely, the phases of .the moon, the Eponymus of Bald- 
heads. Those who have reached the summit of good fortune 
I call “full moons,” or even “suns,” as they go through no 
more phases, but shine perpetually in full splendour. The 
long-haired suitors made game of the bald Odysseus, who was 
soon to slay them all. When he was lighting the torches, 
they advised: him to save himself the trouble, since his head 
was able to light up the whole house. But the ability to 
give light is not merely like the gods, it is a divine attribute. 
Smoothness was the cause of his brightness, and the smooth- 
ness of a head means the entire absence of hair. 
+ ‘Light is akin to baldness, and hair has to do with darkness. 
Hair is a: natural protection from the sun. » Archilochus speaks 
of it as “shadowing” a lady’s shoulders. Now, shadow is 
simply darkness—the absence of light. Night is the greatest 
of shadows; and, even in the day-time, thick-covered woods 
have no light, on account of the shadow of their foliage. 

‘12. Baldness, we thus see, is dedicated to the brightest of 
the gods above. Again, héalth is the best of all things;1 and 
many persons have their heads shaved for the sake of health. 
If all the maladies affecting the head are got rid of together 
with the load of hair—still greater would be the good to be 
derived from the shaving, if it was also beneficial to other 
parts of the body. The head is as the citadel, the most 
important part in connection with both health and disease. 





1 Cp. Ariphron of Sicyon’s ‘Tyleva mpecBicra waxdpwv. 
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Is not that the reason why the images of Asclepius are bald— 
to indicate that whoever desires good health must imitate the 
inventor and patron of medicine ? 

‘The skull which is exposed to all changes of the weather 
soon turns from bone to iron, and thus becomes most imper- 
vious to disease. Among spear-handles, those from marshes 
and plains are inferior; those from mountains superior, for 
these are trained by the winds. Thus, the head with thick 
hair is from the marsh, reared in the shade; the bald, from 
the mountain, exposed to the winds. Therefore, the latter is 
strong, the former delicate. 

‘13. One can test this assertion by going to the place where _ 
the troops of Cambyses and Psammetichus engaged, and where 
their bones still lie in two separate heaps, and comparing 
them. Herodotus was surprised at the thinness and weakness 
of the one class of skulls—in which, he says, one might make a 
hole by striking them with a pebble—and the thickness and 
firmness of the other (so solid were they, that even a large 
stone would have had no effect on them, and a club would 
have been needed). The cause of the difference, it is: said, 
was the felt caps of the one, the training under the: sun of 
the other. bs 

‘Perhaps, however, the journey may ke too great: it may 
not be reverent to stone skeletons: and one may disbelieve 
Herodotus. Never mind; we have only to think of our 
Scythian slaves and their long hair. If one gives them a rap 
with the knuckles, one kills them. : 

‘There is the fellow at the theatre, too, who amuses. ssid 
interests the populace so much. He is artificially, not 
naturally, bald, and has his head shaved several times a-day. 
He manifests its strength by letting boiling pitch be poured 
on it, by butting against a ram, by breaking Megarian pottery 
with it. He does all kinds of terrific things with his head. 
The sight made me congratulate myself; for I felt that I 
could do all this, if driven to it. He does it for a living. 
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I hope I may never be reduced to that, but may be sufficiently 
well-off to take my place at the show among the spectators. 
But, if all other trades fail, there is an occupation ready 
for me! 

‘14. It is ridiculous for Dion to say that hair is much more 
suited to men than to women. How can it be reasonable to 
assign to the strong that which enfeebles those who possess 
it? Men have sometimes worn long hair, sometimes short. 
Women, on the other hand, have always been careful of theirs. 
Who ever heard of a woman having her head shaved—unless, 
possibly, for some awful and most improbable calamity? And 
Nature agrees with custom; for who ever heard of a bald 
woman? It cannot be that their head-dresses hide the bald- 
ness, for Comedy can see through head-dresses. If a woman’s 
hair has been falling off, the fact is due to some malady, and 
a very little attention suffices to restore her to her normal 
condition. 

‘ As for men—who really ave men—all who attain perfection 
become bald. Gardeners know that the natural tendency of 
plants is to grow up straight; and they therefore use props 
to support those which have not sufficient strength to grow 
straight of themselves. In the same way, since all the best 
men have, like myself, a natural tendency to grow bald, we 
ought to help others by shaving them. 

‘15. The Lacedaemonians dressed their hair before the 
“great” battle of Thermopylae? Yes; and so they were all 
killed! Even on the living, hair is a dead thing, and it con- 
tinues to grow on a person after he is dead. 

‘Dion has dragged into the discussion these Greeks who 
died most nobly, but has voluntarily refrained from men- 
tioning the exploits of the Macedonians and Greeks under 
Alexander (with whom the Lacedaemonians alone did not 
join), undertaken as vengeance upon the foreigner on behalf 
of the very men of whom he speaks. Just before the Battle 
of Arbela (a “greater” one than that of Thermopylae), they 
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had themselves shaved in a body. Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
relates the incident. He was an eye-witness, and therefore 
knew what he was describing: he was a king, and therefore 
could not fail to speak the truth. 

‘16. A Persian, engaging with a long-haired and long- 
bearded Macedonian, cast down his weapons, and, seizing the 
enemy by hair and beard, entangled him like a fish, threw 
him on the ground, and slew him with his scimitar. Other 
Persians imitated his example, and speedily the watchword 
passed throughout their army, “These men can be captured by 
their hair.” Only that portion of Alexander’s phalanx which 
was bald, as it appears, stood firm in its place. The king was 
in a great strait, having to retire before unarmed men, to whom 
he was irresistible when they were in full armour. It looked 
as if he might have to return ingloriously to Cilicia and stay 
there, an object of ridicule for being defeated in the hair-fight ! 
However, it was fated that the Achaemenids should, at length, 
yield up the royal power to the descendants of Heracles. The 
king got an idea of what was wrong, bade the trumpets sound 
a retreat, and, leading his army away, let the barbers loose 
upon them. The Macedonians were shaved in a body, and 
the result was the complete overthrow of Darius and the 
Persians. 

‘17. Hair, therefore, does not render men formidable or 
make them appear so, unless it be in the case of hobgoblins. 
Soldiers wear a helmet to terrify the enemy, and the helmet 
is just a bronze skull. If they do adorn it with horsehair, 
it is only at the back that this can be done; and this gives 
it a very close resemblance to baldness. Achilles says that 
the Trojans have taken heart again, “because they do not see 
the front of my helmet flashing near at hand.” It is bright 
and bald, and therefore a cause of terror. 

‘If Achilles did wear long hair, it was because he was 
young, and so immature in both body and soul. At that time 
he was also quickly inclined to wrath: his head bubbled up 
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naturally with hair, and his heart with anger. We do not 
approve of anger because Achilles was then given to it; 
neither should we approve of hair because Achilles then wore 
it. Iam sure that, if he had. lived, he would have been both 
bald and a philosopher. Even in his youth he was attracted 
by*medicine and art, and cared so little for his hair as to offer 
it up to the shade of Patroclus. 

Socrates, too, was hot-tempered, when he was young; ; but 
he certainly was not bald at that time—at twenty-five years 
of age! Yet, ata later period, of all pales he: was the 
most. bald and the most gentle. 

‘Do: not, then, sentence Achilles to long. hair. He 3 was 
only just out of his teens; and, whilst you cannot prove 
that his hair would have remained with him till old age, 
I have good reasons for maintaining that he would’ have 
grown bald; for I have seen images of his father and grand- 
father—besides, he was related to’ gods, whom I have already 
demonstrated to be bald. : 

‘18. Why do you make so much, then, of the words “She 
seized Peleus’ son by his auburn hair”? Give us the whole — 
verse; or, if you will not, I will: “ She stood behind, and 
seized: Peleus’ son. by his auburn hair.” Bravo, Dion! You 
omitted the clause, not because it was redundant, but because 
it contradicts. your theory. It shows that, even at that time, 
Achilles was partially bald. Even in my case, even in the 
case of Socrates, even in the case of the most aged men, one 
might take hold of it behind; for there we still have some- 
thing left to show that. we are mortal. Gods alone are quite 
free from mortality. To take hold of his hair, she stood be- 
hind ; there was nothing to take hold of in front! 

‘19. Dion has not shown that there is anything good in 
hair. Yet, if there had been—even something quite small— 
he could have made a big thing of it. Why, he has actually 
unearthed the Lacedaemonians, though they have nothing to 
do with the case. He clings to Homer, but he treats him 
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most unfairly, cutting off pieces of verses and introducing 
spurious fragments. He misrepresents either Hector or 
Homer, or possibly both. We know by tradition that’ Hector 
was as close-cropped as are all self-controlled men; and 
Homer makes the fact clear in his thoroughly trustworthy 
account of the Heroes, with whom he was well acquainted. 
I believe he took part personally in the Trojan War. If 
one goes to Troy, one can visit Hector’s shrine and see his 
- statue. One is struck at finding him represented with his 
hair arranged as it was when he blamed his brother. 

‘I should like to know in what part of Homer’s works the 

words “His dark locks were carried violently along” are to be 
found. The poet cowld not have spoken of Hector as wearing 
long hair! It would have been an instance of the pot and the 
kettle.t =. boy thy 
_ £20. Menelaus may have been “auburn-headed.” This is 
a mere statement of fact. Homer says nothing as to his 
hair being long. It does not follow that whatever he men- 
tions is a thing which deserves to be praised. Dion thinks 
that to mention hair is the same thing as to praise it. He is 
bold enough, making additions of spurious passages and taking 
away authentic expressions; and he actually says that the 
poet omits to speak of hair when magnifying members of the 
female sex. His copy must have wanted Jliad, 1. 36; 6. 273; 
and 14.176. Iam afraid Dion is given to suppressio veri. J, 
at least, am perfectly sincere, and I do not believe that any 
one of the gods, male or female, wears long hair. Among the 
stars, the Aphrodite is quite as spherical as the Zeus. After 
all; I have shown, with reference to Zeus, that what Homer 
says about the gods he says to suit the prejudices of the 
vulgar. yh 

“Take away Homer and the Lacedaemonians, and Dion’s 
argument falls to the ground. Even with their help, he still 
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leaves us in the dark as to the chief facts connected with hair. 
He explains neither how it benefits those who possess it, nor 
how those who have it not are the worse for its absence. My 
argument, on the contrary, has proved baldness to be divine, 
the maturity of Nature, a shrine for the god who gives us 
wit, a thing which exerts an excellent effect on both body 
and soul. Hair, it has been demonstrated, contains all the 
opposites of these good things—absence of reason, animal pro-— 
pensities, everything of the class which is opposed to Heaven— 
and is no more than the blossom which adorns Nature during 
immaturity. 

‘21. From among those who are careful of their hair come 
the worst wretches possible, men of the stamp of Paris, the 
most treacherous kind of persons. We risk our lives to pro- 
tect wives and daughters, and, lo! some showy lad comes and 
carries them off. To have a wife thus taken away is far worse 
than to lose her through war. Such men as these are rightly 
punished by Law. They have caused the greatest harm to 
families and cities, and even brought about a war between 
whole continents. There is an even more degraded style of 
men—those of the type of Clisthenes and Timarchus. All 
disreputable men adorn their hair, and, no matter how much 
they may try to conceal their character, it can always be 
plainly proved from the great care which they bestow upon 
their locks. 

‘22. Aristotle says that proverbs are remnants of an ancient 
philosophy. Well, there is an old proverb, “ No one wears long . 
hair, who does not ——.” Pray, supply the termination for 
yourself, for Z cannot bring myself to speak the word. Ah, 
you have got it? What do you think of it? Is it not a real 
oracle? One believes it for its own sake, and for the sake of 
the countless persons who use it now, or who have used it in 
the past. It is that which gives immortality to proverbs—the 
continuity of those who employ them. 

‘23. But, though matters stand thus, Dion has produced a 
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marvellous work on hair. There is no need for Plato to 
expose Rhetoric; the rhetorician himself has openly displayed 
it as an art of dressing-up. All bad characters must be most 
grateful to Dion, for he has bathed their heads with his dis- 
course, as if with unguents. People are sure to follow with 
zeal that which receives public honour—especially when the 
man who gives the praise has a high reputation. He has done 
his best to increase the number of abandoned profligates. On 
the other side, my treatise has held honourable men up to 
admiration—priests, teachers, generals, all those whom most 
persons consider to have an unusual degree of intelligence. I 
think that the minstrel, whom Agamemnon left to protect 
Clytaemnestra, belonged to our class; he would never have 
entrusted a woman of that family to one who wore long 
hair. 

‘The custom of painters, when they are not simply copying, 
is a witness to the accuracy of my statement. If any one 
gives them an order for some disreputable person in a picture, 
he finds him wearing long hair when the order has been 
executed. If a respectable man is to be represented— 
philosopher, or attendant on the gods—a bald man of some- 
“what venerable appearance is the result.. This is the stamp 
on the coin. 

‘24. To all self-controlled men I have freely given my work, 
in which I have been careful to treat sacred things reverently 
and human affairs helpfully. If I have been successful, so 
that, on reading my book, men who have bestowed much pains 
on their hair should be ashamed, and, while themselves turn- 
ing into the path of greater moderation, should congratulate 
those who have naturally the good fortune to need no barber 
—it is not to me, but to my subject, that thanks are due, since 
it has enabled such a poor speaker to defeat such a fine one. 
If I have been unsuccessful, it is because I have handled the 
subject badly, and, with facts on my side, have failed to hold 
out against the mere grace of Dion, all unassisted as it 
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was. -Heaven grant that the book may be beneficial to the 
majority!’ 

Such is the Panegyric: on Baldness piece of frolicsome 
levity, if ever there was one, albeit here and there it displays 
genuine seriousness. The good philosopher loves a joke, he 
knows the value of innocent merriment. He has the gracious 
gift of an Edward Lear, or a ‘ Lewis Carroll,’ for writing magni- 
ficent nonsense. He is one of the numerous (but never 
sufficiently numerous) examples of that most attractive type 
of humanity, which combines a wealth of learning with a rich 
fund of childlike glee. 

In reading him, one often seems to have before one a sort 
of fifth-century ‘Mr. Amarinth.’ If Sunday-schools had been 
in existence in.those days, one could’ almost fancy him lectur- 
ing the children of one of them on the ‘ Art of Folly.’ If there 
had. then been such things as Mothers’ Meetings, one could 
almost imagine him discoursing to the members of one on the 
‘Wickedness of. Virtue.’ Almost, but not. quite; for, while 
Synesius would have loved the topsy-turvydom of Gilbert's 
eomic operas, and revelled in the inspiriting absurdity of the 
Bab Ballads, his Green Carnation, or sophistic, side is only one 
of the many aspects .in which he is presented to us. He can, 
when he likes, mentally stand on his head, and look forth 
upon a world inhabited by multitudes of ‘Many-peoplia 
upside-downia.’. But it is not. his normal attitude. Life is 
for him, in truth, a very serious thing; and, though ‘he can 
make merry to the top of his bent, there could never be a 
vicious strain in his merriment. He would never jest atthe 
expense of youth or ignorance. (Of course, ‘Mr. Amarinth’ 
is a. satire on a class. of persons striving after perpetual 
originality, and we would not fora moment have it supposed 
that we-take him seriously.) nH 

‘Dear kindly: jester! one cannot fail to love him—so bright 
is he; so quick,-so good-tempered. One wishes that some of 
his comedies might have been preserved. Perhaps they would 
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not have given us many additional specimens of his wit of any 
great value, for, no doubt, they kept close to their models, 
whether of the ‘Old’ Athenian Comedy, or of the ‘ New.’! 

However this may be, there remains to us quite enough in 
Synesius’ humorous vein to prove that he excelled in this line. 
Laughter is dear to him, and he likes it for its own sake. His 
fun is almost always strictly genuine, There is never any- 
thing ill-natured in it; rarely anything unseemly. The world 
is the better for men of this kind. They increase our joys, 
and lighten our troubles; they show us that there is a silver 
lining to even the darkest cloud. Synesius the Humorist is a 
benefactor to posterity. 





1 Dion, 16. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


THaT country-life should have had a great attraction for 
Synesius is only what we should have expected. With but 
one or two exceptions, everything about him would naturally 
predispose him to it. His loathing for business affairs, his 
contempt for ostentatious parade, his despondency over the 
state of public matters, his longing for quiet study, his care- 
lessness of self-aggrandisement, his love of simplicity, his taste 
for domestic life, his appreciation of the beauties of Nature, 
made him averse to the din and bustle of towns, and awakened 
in him an enthusiasm for the tranquil occupations and the 
blameless amusements of a peaceful rural existence. 

Two things, however, must have militated strongly against 
his adopting such a life. First, his yearning for affection, and 
the large number of friends in whose esteem he desired to 
stand high. He reveals to us, over and over again, how great 
a part of himself was to be found in his friendships, and how 
keenly he felt separation from those with whose interests 
he had closely identified himself. Consequently, it is rather 
surprising to learn that, notwithstanding this fact, he could 
best enjoy living in an out-of-the-way place where he must 
inevitably have had great difficulty in doing more than catch 
occasional glimpses of his friends. 

The isolation, too, which he experienced in his reading and 
meditation makes one wonder that he should have preferred » 


country to town. But so it was. Whatever its drawbacks, 
340 
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the advantages of life in the country seemed to him far greater, 
and he could have said :— 


‘Thrice happy he, who by some shady grove, 

Far from the clamorous world doth live his own, 

Though solitary, who is not alone, 

But doth converse with that eternal love.’ 
His fondness for this kind of existence is well brought out in 
Epp. 114 and 147, from which we have already given sufficient 
extracts on this point in what we have said of our author’s 
claims to be ranked as a poet.! With these letters we may 
compare the following comments which he makes upon some 
words of Aratus’: ‘So long . . . as they made no use of the 
sea, and men were golden, they enjoyed also association with 
gods. But, when ships were introduced, and they became 
employed in life of an active kind, Justice departed from the 
earth to so great a distance, as hardly to be seen on a bright 
night. Indeed, even now, when she is seen, she holds out to 
us an ear of corn, not a rudder. Perhaps now she might 
descend and actually converse with us, face to face, if we 
turn our attention to husbandry, and cease to turn our atten- 
tion to seamanship.” 

He was much interested in gardening. ‘Oratory,’ he says, 
‘I do not practise’ (a statement in which he does himself 
some injustice); ‘but I placed at the head of my life two 
sciences—gardening and the training of dogs against the 
strongest wild beasts. These fingers of mine have been much 
occupied with shovels and boar-spears, not with pens—unless 
by xdXapos one were to mean that which is used in an arrow, 
instead of that of a writer ; to the former they may have actually 
clung, and no wonder. * Once or twice he takes metaphors 
from this occupation: ‘ Then, his nature growing like a plant, 
he kept producing, as it were, fruit ever more perfect.’* ‘ All 





1 p. 194. 2 On Providence, 2. 5. i 
3 Panegyric on Baldness, 4.. Cp. Ibid. 14. “Qorep 6 yewpyGy watdes, x.7.. 
+ On Providence, 1. 3. 
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sorts of other miseries blossom forth alongside! Lp. 106 
is worth quoting on this subject, as it makes it clear that 
Synesius’ horticultural taste was fully shared by his brother. 
‘T asked the lad about the silphium, whether it is from your 
cultivation of the ground that you have got it, or whether you 
received it as a gift, that you set apart some of it for me also. 
And, on learning that the little garden on which you bestow 
so much care has, in addition to all, yielded this produce too, 
I was doubly pleased, both by the beauty of the vegetable 
and by the reputation of the spot. May you profit by the 
extremely fertile little place! May you never grow weary of 
watering the garden-beds you love so well, nor they ever cease 
to bring forth, in order that you may be able both yourself 
to make use of all that the seasons provide, and a to send 
it across to us.’ 

Our friend speaks of silphium’ again in Zp. 133, where he 
says: ‘As the presents for Trypho, I have got ready a plentiful 
supply-of the juice of silphium (I dare say you are aware that 
it is the silphium of Battus) and the best saffron.’ Battus, it 
will be remembered, was the founder of Cyrene, and the finest 
species of the plant seems to have gone by his name. Even in 
the time of Aristophanes it had, apparently, passed into a 
proverb to describe something very valuable.” In Synesius’ 
days it was decidedly expensive. At one period it had been 
one of the best- known products of Cyrenaica; but, after the 
country came under Roman rule, such a heavy tax was placed 
upon the industry that very few of the people could afford to 
engage in it. Some, as Evoptius, still continued to ‘grow a 
certain number of the plants in private gardens. The silphium 
(its precise nature does not seem to have been determined by 
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modern botanists) appears to have been used for both medical 
and culinary purposes.! . hohe Peat 
The following expressions should also be noted in this 
connection: ‘My gardeners’;? ‘This is a heavenly shoot on 
earth, which admits no graft of another kind, so as to produce 
fruit from it, but changes even it’ (ze. the extraneous graft) 
‘into its own nature’ ;* ‘In the case of the fig-tree,; also, we 
see that, while its fruit is very sweet, its leaves, bark, root, and 
stem are all most acid. It would appear that the tree entirely 
uses up all that is naturally inferior in it on those parts which 
are not edible, leaving behind in the fruit its best quality uii- 
mixed. Therefore also it is that husbandmen ... (doubtless 
learning the lesson from Nature) plant ill-smelling things side 
by side with sweet-scented, and sweet-tasting with pungent, in 
order that they may draw to themselves, by their connection 
with them, all the worthless ingredients which the earth has 
entangled in it, and may leave, alone and purified, in the better 
roots the superior juice and vapour. This is the way to cleanse 
a garden-bed.’* If the passage is authentic,5 we must add: ‘It 
was to practise agriculture, not to carry on lawsuits, that: we 
learned.’ ® - is ig 
But his favourite form of recreation was the chase. Though 
he had no acquaintance with Juvenal,‘a healthy mind in a 
healthy body’ was his motto,’ wise man that he was! and how 
could this most desirable end: be attained but by a thorough 
education of both? For the mind, philosophy, science, litera- 
ture; for the body, sound athletic training—not the dull, 





1 Volkmann, p. 7; Lapatz, p. 288. On the title-page of her book, Miss 
Gardner gives a picture of a coin of Cyrene, the reverse of which is stamped 
with a silphium-plant. The Classical Dictionary shows a different coin of 
the same city, on which the plant appears again. 

2 Ep. 131. . 3 On Providence, 1. 10. 

4 Ibid. 2. 6. 5 See ch. xii. 

6 Homily 2 (latter part). With this taste of Synesius should be compared 
what S. Isidore (Zpp. 5. 98) says in praise of agriculture. The letter is not 
unlike the extract from On Providence, 2. 5, given on p. 341. 

7 Ep. 57; Hymns, 6. 28, 8. 10, sqq. 
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monotonous, slavery of preparing for a race, but the exciting, 
ever-varied, delight of the pursuit of wild animals with horse 
and hound. What other occupation could, for its own purpose, 
compare with it? What other so well tested all the physical 
faculties, giving courage, endurance, quickness of eye and hand, 
and even intellect ? What other so carefully taught self-denial, 
and patience, and contentment? How absurd of Homer to 
have neglected to speak in praise of the chase! He talks of 
the greatness of the Agora—a thing which produces nothing 
but liars and cowards, and shameless ne’er-do-weels! But for 
this best of all things he has no word of commendation !1— 
References to sport and the things connected with it are not 
infrequent in his works. Sometimes these occur merely in 
quotations from other writers. Sometimes one cannot say with 
absolute certainty that the allusions are of this character; but 
occasionally his words reveal so true an enjoyment of these 
pursuits, that it seems natural to suppose that, wherever he 
speaks of such matters, it is his personal interest: in them 
which prompts the remark. ‘If huntsmen,’ he says, ‘may 
contribute something (for dear are. the men and the occupation 
which they ply), those are the wisest of dogs which are. bare on 
ears and belly, ete.’? ‘Plato calls the fighting class “ guards,” 
and particularly compares them to the dog, an animal which 
judges of what is friendly or hostile by familiarity or want of 
familiarity. ‘If at any time they broke away, like young 
dogs, they drew them violently back, and recalled them, before 
they had been satisfied with their run and the slaughter of 
wild beasts. ‘Like a young dog at first wishing to know 
everything all at once.® ‘To this course I exhort you, 
believing that I am urging a horse on to the plain, as the 
proverb has it.’® ‘Like dogs rushing forth from a courtyard, 
to prevent a wild beast from leaping on the flock.’? ‘These 
are they whom Plato compared to dogs, But the shepherd 


1 Hp. 147. 2 Panegyric on Baldness, 5. ae On Kingship, 9. 
+ Discourse 1. ®> On Providence, 1. 2. 6 Hp. 154. 7 Ep. 78. 
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must not place wolves with dogs, even though they were once 
carried off, while whelps, and may seem to have been tamed 
or it will be to his cost that he entrusts the flock to them. 
For, when they notice any weakness or indolence in the dogs, 
they will attack both them, and the flock, and the shepherd.’} 
‘ Any one who, while keeping the foreign enemy away from me, 
himself treats me in no self-restrained manner, appears to me 
not in the least to differ from a dog which chases the wolves 
as far away as possible for this very purpose—namely, that it 
may itself, at its leisure, worry the flock. It deserves its full 
reward for its work as guardian; but that should consist in 
its having its fill of the milk’? ‘Running along the fairest 
course, down and back again.’* ‘Having answered the barking 
of the dogs.’* ‘Informers who have stuck close to Cyrene.’ ® 
‘Those who have turned restive against the laws.’® ‘They 
plunge, and start off before the proper moment is signalled.’” 
‘Barking more fiercely than a hound from Epirus.’® ‘It is 
the nature of envy to stick close to prosperity.’® ‘To these 


the demons stick close’!° ‘He .. . lets the barbers loose 
upon them.’ ‘Take carethatthese ... donot... leapon 
the flock '2 which you tend. . . . Pursue the thieves, tracking 


them by scent.’#* ‘It would be wise not to disturb the game 
too soon.’ !4 
In Zp. 129b Synesius alludes sadly to the happy hunting 





1 On Kingship, 14. 2 Tbid. 18. 

3 Dion, 4. Cp. diavrov Get (On Dreams, 5). 

+ On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 

5 éxipivtwv. Ep. 118, ~ (émipivecOar is sometimes used of dogs running 
beasts hard.) 

8 ddnuacdvtwr. On Dreams, 5. Cp. On Providence, 1. 10. 

7 On Providence, 1. 2. 8 Tbid. 4. 

9 émidiecOau. Ibid. 12. 10 Thid. 15. (érigvovrat.) 

ll éradinow airG rods kovpéas. Panegyric on Baldness, 16. 

% This clause may, perhaps, be due only to ordinary scriptural and 
ecclesiastical language, but the next is unquestionably to the point.. 

= . d. 

* a Kingship, 2. Mark also éepov, adda Svoqvidotws, Hp. 57; and 
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expeditions, now no more, which he used to enjoy in the days 
when Simplicius, by his exploits against the foe, had made it 
safe to engage in such occupations far away from home. 

No doubt the animals, in the pursuit of which he exerted 
his skill, were of many kinds—probably whatever wild 
creatures were to be found in Libya. He seems to speak ‘of 
wolves and hyzenas,) but the only sort which he plainly 
mentions is the ostrich. Fine exercise ‘these must have given 
him, with their marvellous fleetness. Merely to follow them 
would be quite useless; many stratagems would be needed by 
the sportsman who hoped to secure one of these birds, It is 
evident that the object was—sometimes, at any rate—to take 
them alive (we should naturally conjecture, in order to keep 
them for the sake of their valuable feathers—though he does 
not say so), as he speaks of sending some to Pylaemenes,? and 
says that, if it had not been for the ship’s difficulty of naviga- 
tion, there would have been nothing to prevent his friend’s 
‘rearing ostriches like chickens,’ * eri 

He has the true sportsman’s love of horses and dogs. They 
are not to him so many machines, so many animated instru- 
ments for supplying his wants in a particular direction. Far 
from it; they are actual friends, they join with him in his 
enjoyment of the chase, they have common interests, and the 
bond of affection between them is a close one. ‘On account of 
my fondness for sport,’ he exclaims, ‘(inasmuch as from child- 
hood I have been charged with an undue infatuation for arms 
and horses) I shall be grieved; for what are to be my feelings 
at seeing my dearest hounds deprived of the chase, and my bow 
and arrows utterly worm-eaten? Still, I shall bear it patiently, 
if God commands.’* ‘I went down to the sea and conversed 





with the rowers from Phycus, “ giving up my love for horses.” ’® 
1 6 peloupos kiwy .. . Tas dalvas ox dpswidy, Kat Aapuvyylfwy Tods UKous. 
Ep. 147. . 
2 Ep. 133. 3 Bp. 1290. 4 Bp. 105.: 


5 Ep. 129a. It is true that this is a quotation, but it would have no 
meaning on the lips of a person who did not care much for horses. 
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He is an authority on horse-fiesh, and has left us an 
interesting letter on this matter, addressed to Uranius. ‘I 
sent you a present of a horse very highly bred and possessed 
of every quality which a horse ought to have. You will use 
him for racing, you will use him when you set out for the 
chase, in conflict with the enemy, and when you lead back a 
triumphal procession in honour of the Libyan victory. I 
cannot tell in which character he is best—as hunter, racer, 
charger, or in a procession. If in appearance he is not so 
handsome as the Nissaean horses, being thick in the head 
and lean in the quarters—perhaps the Deity does not give 
all gifts together to horses, just as He does not give all to 
men. It may be that this very fact actually belongs to the 
number of those virtues of his, if he has been allotted by 
Nature the soft parts in lesser measure than the hard. At 
any rate, I know that, in regard to toil, bones have more 
staying-power than flesh. The horses of your country are 
superior in flesh, ours in bone.’? 

By the side of this letter we must place some words of his 
to his brother :—‘ Order that pair of horses, which are being 
reared for the tribute and are eating their heads off? to be 
brought to you. In such a crisis, a horse is a more useful 
article to have than anything else’;*—and to Olympius—‘ I 
should have been delighted to see the Italian horse too, which 
you commended in your graceful language ; since you promised 
that I should find it turn out the sire of good foals. .. . It is 
absurd that a horse like this should not be kept safe for either 
you or me.* He knows a good horse and a good rider when 
he sees them, as he has already shown us in his amusing 
description of the dux John’s cowardly flight on the approach 
of the enemy.°® 

Except for the mention of his book On the Chase,® we have 





1 Ep. 40. 2 addngayur. 3 Bp. 131. 4 Ep. 132. 
5 See p. 311. _§ See ch. xii. 
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observed no other allusions in our author to country pursuits. 
But these are quite enough to prove how fond he was of such 
occupations. It is evident that outdoor amusements took up 
most of his real spare time when he was at his country-house, 
and, perhaps, when he was at Cyrene. He may possibly have 
indulged sometimes in them even after his consecration, 
though the sadder tone observable in those of his letters which 
seem the later suggests that opportunities for relaxation had 
become for him very infrequent.. It appears to us that he 
speaks of field-sports rather often; but, if any one should 
consider that the instances which we have been able to give 
are not very numerous, let him not make the mistake of 
supposing that, therefore, Synesius was only slightly interested 
in such things. A man does not, as a rule, expatiate much on 
his forms of recreation in writing to his friends, unless they, 
too, are personally attracted by them. He deals with matters 
which ‘he believes to appeal to them as well as to himself. 
There is nothing to show that Synesius’ correspondents were, 
as a body, men of sporting tendencies ; and, in consequence, 
his references to his own favourite enjoyment may not be so 
abundant as might otherwise have been the case. 

That it was his favourite enjoyment strikes us as un- 
questionable; and we cannot but feel that Kingsley (who, 
like Photius, and, apparently, the author of the Pratum 
Spirituale; strangely calls him Bishop of Cyrene) hits off 
both his affection for sport and his general character, when 
he says of him that he ‘ was one of those many-sided, volatile, 
restless men, who taste joy and sorrow, if not deeply or 
permanently, yet abundantly and passionately. He lived 

. in a whirlwind of good deeds, meddling and toiling for 
the mere pleasure of action; and as soon as there was nothing 
to be done ... paid the penalty for past excitement in fits 
of melancholy. A man of magniloquent and flowery style, 





1 véyovev éricxoros ev Kupivy Zuvécios 6 gidécogos. See extracts in Migne. 
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not without a vein of self-conceit; yet withal of overfiow- 
ing kindliness, racy humour, and unflinching courage, both 
physical and moral; with a very clear practical faculty, and 
a very muddy speculative one—though, of course, like the 
rest of the world, he was especially proud of his own 
weakest side, and professed the most passionate affection for 
philosophic meditation; while his detractors hinted, not 
without a show of reason, that he was far more of an adept 
in soldiering and dog-breaking than in the mysteries of the 
unseen world,’? 

He seems quite accurate in assigning Synesius a foremost 
place in the ‘soldiering and dog-breaking’ line. The novelist’s 
own devotion to sport and his interest in fighting (one need 
only read Westward Ho! to see that he has a quite Homeric 
delight in gore) ought to make him a good judge in these 
matters. He rightly appreciates the worth of the man of 
action (if he does not even rather exaggerate his practical 
gifts), but we think that he somewhat unduly detracts from 
that of the philosopher. Certainly Synesius was full of 
energy, and ever anxious to arouse those about him to the 
adoption of vigorous measures, though, as we have said,? he 
was too academic in his views to take first rank as a practical 
man. But, in regard to his philosophy—even though we do 
not greatly exalt him in this matter—it is hardly fair to 
describe him as possessed of ‘a very muddy speculative’ 
faculty. He was not a brilliant or an original thinker; but 
there is no ground for denying him to have been respectably 
versed in the system of Plotinus as held in his day—developed 
and debased though it had doubtless been. 

On the whole, we take it, Kingsley’s ‘Squire-Bishop’ gives 
us a very accurate representation of the original Synesius; 
and the sporting side of his character is brought out in 
Hypatia in a way in which it is not easy to unfold it in such 





1 Hypatia, pp. 223 sq. (chapter 21). 2 pp. 233, sqq. 
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a study as this. The finished picture must necessarily owe 
most of its details to the imagination, but it seems a perfectly 
legitimate filling-out of the historical sketch taken from our 
author’s own writings. If we wish to realise him as the 
sportsman, we cannot do better than seek him in the novel. 


CHAPTER X 
THE MAN 


It is always interesting to read the life of one who has held 
a prominent position in history, even though it may be in 
only a very small corner of the world. His successes and his 
failures are alike instructive. A knowledge of his personal 
doings opens out for us a fuller understanding of the general 
tendency of the age and country in which he lived. We 
sympathise with the conduct of the man of whom we are 
reading, or we are repelled by it, as the case may be. We get 
to like him, or to dislike him. But, either way, we wish for 
fuller information about him. We want to know, not only 
what he did, or left undone, but why he did it, or refrained 
from doing it. We have seen his conduct; we desire to gaze 
upon his character. We have considered him from without ; 
we are eager to look at him from within. Knowing what he 
wrought, we ask what he was. te 

Synesius played many parts in the drama of existence— 
several well, some indifferently, none, we think, badly. We 
have set him forth as philosopher, as man of science, as literary 
man, as poet, as man of action, as ecclesiastic, as humorist, 
as country gentleman. We should have liked to display him 
as musician; for one or two incidental expressions! make us 
think that, had we known him in the flesh, we should have 
found that he both played and composed; but he says too 
little on the subject for it to be possible for us to deal with 
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him in this light. We have noted his speculative and his 
practical work: we have marked his studies and his recreations. 

We propose now to trace the details of his personal 
character, as revealed in his works: to see what he was like 
in himself. 

In doing this, we may find it necessary to go, to some 
extent, over ground which we have already traversed, though 
with a different object ; and it will also be desirable to discuss 
certain matters in his career which have been alluded to, but 
which it has not hitherto been convenient to investigate, _ 

In his earlier years his life was that of a learned recluse 
with strong sporting proclivities; and this was throughout 
the kind of existence which he would have preferred to lead, 
had circumstances permitted. ‘I spent my youth, he says, 
‘in philosophic leisure, and in calm contemplation of existence, 
and associated just so much with anxieties as was sufficient 
to acquit myself of the service due to life in the body, and to 
the fact of one’s being a citizen. ... If I give myself up to 
a crowd of business, how am I to deal any longer with the 
beauties of intelligence, which can be enjoyed only by "happy 
leisure? Apart from this leisure, to me and those like me, 
the whole of life is not worth living. ‘From my childhood, 
it seemed to me that leisure and comfort in life were a divine 
blessing. . .. As to all the interests which are natural to 
children, or to which they become accustomed, in these I took 
very little share; so, too, with the interests of lads and young 
men. When I arrived at man’s estate, I did not in the least 
change from my boyish feelings with regard to freedom from 
business. . . . None of these things drew me away from 
philosophy, or secretly cut away my blessed leisure from me. 

. . My hopes were bright; I lived in the world as in a 
sacred enclosure—a creature dedicated, consecrated—dividing 
my life between prayer, study, and the chase.” ‘Formerly,... 
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I lived among books, in some sense free from the public 
burdens of any city or citizenship.’ ‘Directly I rise from 
my books, I am inclined towards every pastime.? ‘... That 
we may not prove to have worn away our life on books in 
vain.’ ® 

Learned ease was very dear to Synesius, and he had a 
hatred of public duties. Again and again do we hear him 
lamenting the necessity which his prominent position forced 
upon him of taking an active part in affairs which interfered 
with his studious repose. ‘I have found trouble in exchange 
for trouble. . . . If any one allow me to be at rest, perhaps 
some time I shall have the power. . . . Contemplation and 
active exertion refuse to coexist... . If I am buried under 
practical work, I forget myself, and do harm to the work; for 
it is not possible that any one should do a thing well, if he 
strongly dislikes it.’* ‘I shall reap the fruits of leisure, if it © 
should fall to my lot to be released from taking my share in the 
state administration.> This will be possible, if I am set free 
from my detestable office.’® ‘Injustice inflicted on friends, 
both civilians and military men, compels me to be willing 
to claim power in the state, though I know that I am naturally 
averse to it. They themselves share with me in this know- 
ledge, but they compel me for their sake to do something, 
even against my will’? ‘In cares of state I take no part, — 
both naturally and of set purpose... . When I go down to 
the city, and go up again from the city, and am involved in 
occupations which draw me away to earthly things, I am also 
filled with an indescribable amount of defilement. . . . While, 
hating anxiety as I do, I shall be distressed, yet I will 
put up with wretched lawsuits and business affairs, fulfilling 
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this for God as a kind of religious service, even though a 
heavy one.’ ! 

With his dislike of the active cares which infest the life 
of the public man is closely connected his distaste for the 
accurate keeping of accounts in private life. He has the 
cordial contempt for the vulgarity of money-matters so 
characteristic of the well-off student. He has all that he 
needs in order to enable him to live comfortably and to lend 
a helping hand to his less fortunate neighbours. He can buy 
his books, and horses, and dogs, and implements for the chase, 
and scientific instruments. He has enough to enable him to 
gratify his tastes and ride his hobbies. He has enough, 
without the troublesome need of going into irksome details 
as to how much he has spent, and the precise object on which 
he has spent it. He has something much better to occupy 
his time; why then should he waste it on so uncongenial 
a task as the casting up of columns of receipts and expendi- 
ture? Ought he to make careful provision for the possible 
future needs of his children? Why, what should they want 
with money? He will leave them a solid education, he will 
leave them a fine library; what more ought they to care 
about ? ‘I am afraid,’ he exclaims, ‘that he (7.e. his expected 
son) could not do much with his ancestral possessions!? For, 
as for landed property, I have reduced it, and many of my 
slaves have come to share with me equal rights as citizens. 
As for gold, I have it not—either in women’s ornaments or 
in money (for all that I actually had I have, like Pericles, 
spent on necessaries), But, as regards my books, I have 
greatly multiplied the number of those which were bequeathed 
to me. Of all these, then, you must be able to make use.’® 
‘If I have been anxious for money or property: if you are 
aware that I have entertained calculations of my daily or 





1 Hp. 105. Cp. Hp. 145; On Providence, 2. 4; and Hymns 2. 85, and 
3. 60, sqq. 
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yearly expenditure, and then in your interests am chary of 
giving my time—I am an impostor, and do not claim to be 
excused. But,if I have first disregarded my household affairs, 
and organised my life by the action of the intelligence, what 
wonder if I consider that you ought to behave similarly ?”! 
You can come tous. You will find a brotherly house. We 
are not rich, my good sir! but what I have is enough for both 
Pylaemenes and me. And, if you also are with me, perhaps 
we shall even be rich. With equal resources, other men have 
more than what is moderate; but J am a bad steward. Still, 
so far my patrimony, which is able to keep a philosopher, 
holds out even against the veriest carelessness. Do not con- 
sider it trifling, when it has gained prudence to help it.’? 
Perhaps he cannot be acquitted of a selfish indolence on 
this point, a kind of comfortable feeling that the future may 
be left to take care of itself. But it is a negligence which 
is frequently accompanied by a generous spirit, a loving and 
lovable nature. Synesius is an obvious example of this. It 
is impossible to read his Letters thoughtfully, without being 
powerfully attracted by his warm-hearted affectionateness. 
He is interesting in any aspect in which one can regard him— 
as thinker, as bishop, as man of science, as volunteer military 
commander. His wit is bright and sparkling; he can give 
a pretty bit of description, or tell a racy story excellently ; 
his knowledge of Greek literature is wide; he is as keen a 
sportsman as any modern English squire. He is many-sided ; 
he has numbers of irons in the fire, but he is never so busy with 
one as not to remember that he must attend to another. He 
has the peculiar charm which cannot be dissociated from 
versatility. But he is never so charming as in the privacy of 
his domestic life. Looked at from without, he compels our 
admiration ; looked at from within, he demands our love. We 
like him much in such works as the On Providence, or the 
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On Kingship, or the refreshing Panegyric on Baldness; but 
we like him most in his letters to personal friends. Here we 
have the man himself, and assuredly it is a fine character 
which unfolds itself before us. He seems to be all heart; 
he is deeply devoted to numbers of different persons; it looks 
as if we could not come to the end of the list of his dear ones. 
Synesius’ wife, we have seen,’ was a Christian, though he 
remained a pagan for probably some years after his marriage. 
That she should have been willing to marry a heathen; that a 
heathen should have cared to be married according to the 
Catholic rite; that Theophilus should have consented to pro- 
nounce the Church’s blessing on such a union—are facts by no 
means easily accounted for. Synesius’ eclecticism may have led 
him to think that the Christian ritual was as good as any other ; 
he had worshipped in different churches in Constantinople? 
before this time; and so many enactments had been passed 
against the religious observances of polytheism,’ that it might 
seem to him to be putting himself to quite unnecessary trouble, 
if he sought for the ancient nuptial ceremonies, merely because 
of their antiquity—a Neo-Platonist could have no other real 
interest in heathen superstitions—in preference to the new, 
imposed by a cult which he regarded with no unfriendly eye. 
The position of the archbishop and the bride is more 
difficult of explanation. Perhaps she understood S. Paul’s 
words, ‘The unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, 
as giving permission for a marriage of the kind; though, if 
so, she would have been reduced to considerable straits to 
reconcile them with ‘She is at liberty to be married to whom 
she will; only in the Lord’® and ‘ Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers. The obvious explanation of the 
first of these three passages is that the Apostle is thinking 
of a marriage which had taken place between two pagans, one 
of whom afterwards became a Christian. But it is possible 





1 p. 34. 2 p. 23. 3 Ibid. 4 1 Cor. 7. 14. 
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that the lady in question may have put upon it a wrong inter- 
pretation, which yet to her seemed a right one (for why 
should one suppose that people in general were more logical 
then than they are now?). Under any circumstances, her 
condition was precisely that of so eminent a saint as Monica, 
the mother of Augustine, whose husband Patricius had been 
a heathen, but was at last ‘persuaded, as much by the 
discreet and gentle conduct of Monica as by her arguments, 
to embrace the Christian faith. She had another valuable 
precedent in Nonna, mother of 8. Gregory Nazianzen, ‘a woman 
of remarkable piety.’ Nonna’s husband ‘had belonged to a 
sect known by the name of hypsistarians, whose creed was a 
strange medley of Jewish and Persian notions, and she had 
converted him to Christianity. Eventually he became Bishop 
of Nazianzum.? There is also a closely analogous example in 
the case of the parents of S. Timothy, whose mother was a 
Christian Jewess, whilst his father was a heathen.* There is 
no reason to suppose that Eunice became a Christian till 
long after her son’s birth; but the union of a devout Jewess 
with a pagan is quite as strange as the same thing in a 
Churchwoman. ; 

As for Theophilus,* we are not minded to look for excessive 
religious scruples on his part. Let us not, however, without 
need, impute to him utter carelessness. Whether or not he 
knew anything of the stories of Nonna and Monica (of which 
it is, at any rate, possible that he may have heard), he 
probably perceived that the philosopher was unconsciously 
coming gradually towards conversion, and may have taught 
the bride to hope that her manner of life might bring matters 
to a climax.® 





1 Robertson, vol. ii. pp. 119, sq. 2 Tbid. vol. i. p. 365. 

® Acts 16. 1. 4 See chapters i. vii. and xi. 

5 Cp. Volkmann, p. 96. See also Druon below. The Church’s objection 
to such mixed marriages is emphasised by Pétau (who, however, makes the 
entirely gratuitous and most improbable assumption that Synesius was 
already a Christian at the time of the wedding), Notitia Historica, in Migne. 
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What sort of a person was Synesius’ wife? We can 
only guess, for we know nothing. We are forced to Miss 
Gardner’s conclusion: ‘She cannot have been a woman of 
very strong character or of intellectual tastes, for, in all the 
numerous letters of Synesius, she is hardly ever mentioned, 
and then but casually.’? 

It is thus that we explain to ourselves what has often 
puzzled us—that the philosopher never seems to have enter- 
tained the idea of wishing to marry Hypatia. He was 
devotedly attached to her, and on very friendly terms with 
her; and we believe them to have been of much the same 
age—Synesius, possibly, a little the older of the two. How 
comes it, then, that there is no hint that he ever thought of a 
still closer union between them? Surely the answer is not 
far to seek. He was a little afraid of her; her intellect 
was superior to his own; their tastes were too similar 
Would he have had any real home life, if he had married 
the beautiful visionary? Would he ever have had any 
relaxation from philosophical and scientific discussions ? 
Would not Hypatia have considered his enthusiasm for 
field-sports somewhat too mundane, too materialistic, to 
be seemly in a professed disciple of Plotinus, in the 
husband of the high priestess of the developed religion of 
Plato? Was it not almost certain that she would refuse 
him, or any man? Her whole being was devoted to the 
search for the Beautiful and the True in the realms of pure 





Lapatz insists on the same point: ‘Chacun sait que l’Eglise n’aimait pas les 
mariages entre chrétiens et infidéles, qu’elle les déconseillait, les défendait 
méme ; 4 plus forte raison ne les bénissait-elle point’ (p. 296). We have 
already said (p. 34) that we reject his theory of an informal marriage. 
Druon does not so much as hint that there was any difficulty in the matter. 
He thinks that Theophilus, in giving Synesius a Christian wife, hoped that 
he was doing much towards converting him, and says that such marriages 
were common enough. A wife like this would be a kind of domestic 
Apostle (p. 32). The Church has never approved of such unions, though, 
at times, she may not have absolutely refused to solemnise them; but, as 
we have said before, the Church’s accredited representatives do not always 
perfectly represent her. 1 p. 52. 
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intellect, or in the region of supra-intellectual ecstasy. How 
could she condescend to anything so earthly as wifehood ? 
Hypatia was a divinity to be worshipped ; 
‘Non era l’andar suo cosa mortale, 
Ma d’angelica forma, e le parole 
Suonavan altro che per voce umana’ ; 

but Synesius wanted one of the daughters of men, not of the 
gods, a wife to make him happy. And in the bride whom 
Theophilus gave him he found the object of his search. She 
was not so intellectual as to discover the weak points in 
his system of thought; she was not so emancipated as to 
be annoyed by his somewhat Oriental ideas as to the 
desirability of the seclusion of women (Hypatia, of course, 
was an exception, and not to be judged by ordinary rules); 
she was not so unfeminine as to fail to admire her husband’s 
prowess in the chase. Synesius appears to have been so 
happy in his domestic affairs, that it is reasonable to think 
that his wife had in her much of the character of S. Monica. 
_ Like her, she was, doubtless, a good housewife; and it can- 
not be fanciful to believe that she may have carried out the 
idea at which we have hinted as perhaps held by Theophilus 
at the time of the marriage, and have had a considerable 
share in bringing about the philosopher’s final acceptance of 
the Faith. 2 

It is odd that there are no letters of Synesius’ extant 
addressed to her; for there are signs which seem to indicate 
that during some part of their married life she was at 
Alexandria while he was in Pentapolis, and there can be no 
doubt of his affection for her. But in those days a letter 
must have been rather an event in any one’s life—particularly 
in the life of so retiring a person as this lady—and our 
author made so much literary fuss over his correspondence, 





1 Qn Providence, 1. 13. Cp. the expression ai dé yuvaikes, mpayya 
duoperaxeiporov, Ep. 67. 
2 Robertson, vol. ii. p. 119, note ¢. i 
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that he may have thought he would be ‘wasting his sweet- 
ness on the desert air’ in writing to her. She could hear 
how things were going with him from his numerous Alex- 
andrine friends. Is it not possible, too, that, leading her quiet 
existence, she may have had much the same sort of feeling 
about receiving letters that so many British matrons had a 
few years ago about the arrival of telegrams (before greater 
cheapness had led to greater frequency), and been inclined 
to augur all kinds of ill news when a messenger appeared ? 

There are but three slight allusions to her in his writ- 
ings. The first occurs in a letter written probably during the 
second year of his married life, where he describes himself 
as immersed in military occupations against the nomadic 
marauders from whom Cyrenaica suffered so much; and 
declares that philosophy teaches him not to fear death, 
though he is not sure whether it would enable him to 
bear up in the event of the loss of wife or child! In the 
letter written to his brother, when he was asked to consent 
to consecration, he says that he will not give up his wife2 
In Hymn 8 he prays for her. The prayer runs :— 


Kai pou (vyior, ”Ava€, 
Evynova depviov 
amdvovgoy, anova, 
epinpov, 6udcpova, 

’ > , 
Kpudioy adanpova 
iA ar 3 lA . 
édpewv Goxov* odov 
dovov & eémar Exos 
Tavaknparov, evayés, 
adixots aBarov 7dbots, 


surely an eccentric thing! The husband’s affection is mani- 
fest in the lines; but did it never occur to him how gross 
an insult to his wife such a petition for her really was ? 
If he prays that she may remain faithful to him, does not 
the fact seem to imply that he contemplates the possibility 





1 Hp. 131. 2 Ep. 105. 
3 We have altered Migne’s reading, é\oyov, without hesitation. 
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of her being unfaithful? Not, we may be sure, that he had 
the least intention of suggesting any such thing. Evidently 
he only means to ask that all may be well with her, and 
does not reflect on the inference which might be drawn 
from the manner in which he expresses himself. A feeling 
of superiority seems to show itself in the passage. He is very 
fond of his wife, but she is not his intellectual equal; she 
is more like a child, to be taken care of and kept in order. 

This is all that Synesius says about her, and it is dis- 
appointingly little. We come now to the question whether 
he was able to have his own way, and retain her after he 
became bishop. 

It is a much more difficult matter, we think, than has 
been generally recognised, and must be considered in detail. 

Druon takes it for granted that, on being consecrated, he 
gave her up; and, by this assumption, removes the appear- 
ance of exaggeration from the expression ‘I would rather 
have died many times over than be consecrated’ already 
referred to1 But is it so certain that a bishop in the 
Eastern Church in those days must be unmarried? We can 
find no irrefragable evidence of the truth of the theory. We 
grant that the vast majority were celibates or widowers (and 
Synesius’ own words in Zp. 105 imply as much); but were 
there no exceptions ?? 





1 See p. 238. ‘Synésius,’ he says, ‘consentait encore 4 se priver de ces 
plaisirs’ (i.e. his favourite studies and amusements); ‘mais la discipline 
ecclésiastique lui imposait une obligation plus pénible: son mariage était 
incompatible avec l’épiscopat. Il devait done se séparer de celle qu’il avait 
’ choisie pour étre sa compagne inséparable ; vivant, il fallait qu’il rompit lui- 
méme des liens que la mort seule aurait di dissoudre. L’homme du monde 
se résignait 4 sacrifier ses gofits, ’époux ne pouvait se résoudre 4 immoler ses 
affections’ (p. 40). 

2 Close on three centuries later, the Trullan Council condemns the practice 
of some African and Libyan bishops, who were said to live conjugally with 
their wives, and orders their deposition. This council is variously dated 
between 686 and 706. (Robertson, vol. ii. p. 439, note ™; vol. iii. p. 209; 
Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (1875), vol. i. p. 326, note , 
article ‘Celibacy.’) 
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Let us take Druon’s weakest arguments first. He quotes 
S. Jerome as saying that it is an acknowledged fact that the 
man to whom children are born during his episcopate cannot 
be bishop; and that the Churches of the East, of Egypt, and 
of the Apostolic See insist that their clergy shall either be 
unmarried, or have ceased to live as married men.t He also 
states that in 305 the Council of Illiberis had declared — 
marriage incompatible with the clerical condition.? 

The canon (the thirty-third) runs: ‘ Placuit in totum pro- 
hiberi episcopis, presbyteris, et diaconibus, vel omnibus clericis 
positis in ministerio, abstinere se a coniugibus suis, ete. 
(The council has managed to say exactly the opposite of 
what it meant, and to declare that the clergy are forbidden 
to separate from their wives.) It must be observed that some 
scholars have from the words ‘ positis in ministerio’ understood 
the decree to apply only to the periods when clergymen were 
actually on duty; it being supposed by these authorities either 
that all clerics were at other times free from the prohibition, 
or that (while the rule of continence was invariable in the 
case of the three higher orders) the exception was permitted 
to those below the diaconate.* We do not ourselves think 
that ‘positis in ministerio’ was meant to allow of any ex- 
ception;* but it is only right that the opinion should be 
mentioned. We take the canon in its strictest interpretation. 
But what then? Illiberis was a western council, and we are 





p- 43. 
p. 44. He seems to regard the thirty-third canon of this council (on a 
question of practice) as binding on the whole Church even in later days. 
Would he similarly accept its thirty-sixth canon (also on a question of ~ 
practice) against pictures in churches? (Robertson, vol. i. p. 245.) No 
doubt he would say that this latter was annulled by the later Second Council 
of Nicaea. But, if so, ought he not to admit that the former was virtually 
superseded by the action of the First Council of Nicaea? (See below, 
p. 368.) 

> Robertson, vol. i. p. 251. 

4 Hefele understands it as signifying ‘who are specially employed in the 
service of the altar.’ He says: ‘This celebrated canon contains the most 
ancient command of celibacy’ (vol. i. p. 150). 


1 
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dealing with the East; what proof is there that the Easterns 
admitted its authority? A Council of Carthage, much nearer 
Synesius’ own time (390), issued a canon of the same nature ;! 
we make Druon a present of it. It is quite futile to urge 
decrees of western councils, by which the Orieritals do not 
appear to have considered themselves bound. 

S. Jerome is a great authority on matters of Faith and 
questions of learning; but it is beside the mark to quote 
him on such a point as this. Despite his travels and long 
residence in the East, his ecclesiastical prepossessions are 
decidedly of a western nature; and both his enthusiastic 
devotion to celibacy and his well-known vehemence of 
language disincline one to accept without investigation his 
statements on the subject. 

Druon ought to be on firmer ground, when he cites the 
Apostolical Canons and 8. Epiphanius. The twenty-fifth of 
these canons, he says, allows only those in the lesser orders— 
only readers and singers—to contract marriages ;* and, if priests 
were permitted to continue to live the married life with the 
wives whom they had before their ordination, there is nothing 
to show that bishops were allowed this right.* But a reference 
to the Apostolical Canons shows that they do not bear out this 
thesis. What, then, of S. Epiphanius? He was Bishop of 





1 Harold Browne, p. 754, note 1. 

2 This canon, numbered ‘27 (25)’ by Hefele (vol. i. p. 468), runs: ray eis 
KAfjpov mpoceOdvTwr dyduwr Kedevouev Bovowévous yapmetv dvayrdoras kal Yadras 
uévous. As this refers to marriage after ordination, it has no bearing on the 
case of Synesius. 

3 The 5th of these very Apostolical Canons looks something much like a 
confutation of this last statement: "Eicxowos 4 mpeoBtrepos 7) dudxovos riv 
éavrod yuvaika wh éxBaddérw wpopdce eddaBelas* édv Se exBadry, agopifécOw* 
émpévev 5¢ xabaipelcOw. Dionysius the Less’ translation of this is: ‘ Epi- 
scopus aut presbyter uxorem propriam sub obtentu religionis nequaquam 
abjiciat; si vero ejecerit excommunicetur ; et si perseveraverit, dejiciatur’ 
(Hefele, ibid. p. 460). It is true that nothing is here plainly said about 
living conjugally; but, if bishops and priests are threatened with ex- 
communication and degradation for putting away their wives, even on the 
pretext of religion, it is highly unnatural to suppose that they are yet 
intended to live with them as if unmarried. 
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Constantia (Salamis) in Cyprus, and therefore an Eastern. 
Consequently his statement ought to be of moment. A man 
to whom children are being born, he says, is not accepted by 
the Church as deacon, priest, bishop, or sub-deacon. If he 
have been married, he must—in order to hold any of these 
oftices—either be a widower or be living as a celibate. Druon 
gives the Greek of this; and then, without the Greek, adds, as 
the declaration of Epiphanius, that, if exceptions to this rule 
are to be found in some countries, they are due to a declension 
from the sacred ordinances, and the exception does not, under 
any circumstances, affect bishops. 

We regard Epiphanius as by far the strongest argument put 
forward in the case; but we do not think that even he is an 
authority of the best kind. Like Jerome, he seems not always 
to have carefully weighed his words, and to have allowed 
himself to be carried away in matters on which he felt warmly. 
Notwithstanding his vast reading and his knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, Hebrew, and Egyptian, and his great reputation 
for holiness, Robertson believes himself justified in saying 
that ‘both his conduct and his remaining works prove him 
to have been injudicious, weak, vain, narrow-minded, and 
obstinate.’ He was a friend of Jerome’s, and his discourteous 
treatment of John, Bishop of Jerusalem (whom he supposed 
to be an Origenist), and schismatic.action in forcibly ordaining 
Jerome’s brother in the diocese of Eleutheropolis, for the 
especial purpose of harassing John—together with his similar 
behaviour to 8. Chrysostom, to which he had been instigated 
by Theophilus—all tend to show that he was under the 
influence of Jerome in regard to Origenism. May it not be 
that his famous friend’s championship of celibacy had also 
had its effect upon him? . We do not by any means feel that 
this suggestion is a decisive refutation of Druon’s theory 





1 Druon, p. 43. 2 Robertson, vol. ii. pp. 89, sq. 
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we merely ask whether it is not a, possible explanation of 
Epiphanius’ extraordinary statement. 

Druon observes further that in 399 the bishops of Asia 
Minor and Scythia deposed Antoninus, Bishop of Ephesus— 
one of the points urged against him being that he had not 
separated from his wife But there were other charges 
against him, and one of these was that he had been guilty 
of gross simony ;” so that it is not necessary to lay too much 
stress on the first accusation. Though Sozomen does not 
mention Antoninus by name, he appears to refer to him in 
connection with the proceedings of 8. Chrysostom, who went 
into Asia Minor to investigate the episcopal scandals re- 
ported to him. He says that Chrysostom appointed a new 
bishop, Heraclides, to Ephesus; but speaks of the necessity 
for this as if caused by the death, not the deposition, of 
Antoninus.’ 

It is true that in the modern Greek Church (to use the 
popular, though not quite accurate, name for the Orthodox 
branches of Eastern Christendom) the bishops are celibates.4 
We do not see that that proves them invariably to have been 
so at the beginning of the fifth century. The Greek Church 
is undoubtedly conservative to a degree: the, doctrine and 
practice which mark it to-day have characterised it for 
hundreds of years. But its conservatism, we take it, dates 
from a later time than that of Synesius. Certainly, in the 
early days of Christianity, it had not completely consolidated 
itself. Or how can one account for the fact that the most 
dangerous and widespread of heresies all at first originated in 





1p. 44, 2 Robertson, vol. ii. p. 104. 

3 Zruye yap 6 Tére évOdde emecxoray TedeuTHoas (Sozomen, 8. 6). 

4 The fact that the parochial clergy are permitted to marry (though only 
while they are still laymen), shows that, in the mind of another large 
division of the Church besides the Anglican Communion, the celibacy of the 
clergy, as clergy, is not an essential. It is not easy to see how Rome herself 
can affect to regard it as a sine qua non; or how is one to account for her 
indulgence to the Uniates in this matter? 
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the East? The General Councils, which met for the clear 
definition of the Faith, were held in the East, and only two 
of them before our author’s conversion. The state of the 
Eastern Church to-day is not unanswerable evidence as to its 
state nearly fifteen hundred years ago. 

Druon holds that Synesius was obliged to repudiate his 
wife; and accounts for his acquiescence in the matter, and, 
as we have seen,’ the supposed change in his dogmatic con- 
victions, by the influence exercised over him by Theophilus 
during the seven months*? which (as that writer believes) 
Synesius spent at Alexandria between his election and con- 
secration.® 

Pétau also maintains the truth of the separation; but the 
only argument which, if we remember rightly, he puts forward 
to support it, is based on premises from which we entirely 
dissent. Holding Dioscorus to be our author’s son, and Zp. 4 
to have been written after his consecration, he notes that, in 
sending greeting to the boy’s mother, Synesius says that he 
regards her as a sister. If, as we believe, Dioscorus was 
a nephew, and the letter written years earlier, even before 
the philosopher’s own marriage, the argument comes to 
nothing. ; 

The idea upheld by the strict Roman Catholic writers on 
this question is based, we think, on very insecure grounds. 
We cannot but believe that, with both Pétau and Druon, the 
rigid methods of later Latin Christendom have been introduced 
into the flexible earlier Greek Church. | . 

But neither can we accept unreservedly the view of the 
English writers, Miss Gardner* and the late Charles Kingsley 
(with whom, as it appears, both Villemain and De Chateau- 





1p, 250. 

* Miss Gardner (p. 114) says ‘eight months.’ Synesius’ own words do not 
imply much over six. See p. 255, note 1. 

3 Druon, pp. 47, sq. 

* We understand her to hold this opinion (p. 115), though she does not say 
so distinctly. 
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briand agree), that Synesius was allowed to retain his wife. 
It may be the case, but we see no proof of it. If we blame 
French Churchmen for identifying early Alexandria with late 
Rome, English Churchmen must be on their guard against 
supposing it to be synonymous with modern Canterbury. 
With the greatest respect for Kingsley, both as man and 
as author, one finds it difficult to divest oneself of the 
suspicion that his prejudices in the matter had something 
to do with his view of the case. He had a strong affection 
for Synesius; and he has shown plainly enough in Yeast 
that he was vigorously opposed to (indeed, that he could 
not understand) the feeling which represents celibacy as 
the condition in which the religious life can best be 
cultivated. He would have thought it a grievous flaw in 
his dear ‘Squire-Bishop’s’ character to have put away his 
wife; therefore, he will not allow that he could have done 
such a thing. Has not his historical sense been a little at 
fault ? 

We must leave the question an open one; for there is no 
known contemporary, or even early, evidence on either side. 

On the one hand, Synesius, when called to the episcopate, 
undoubtedly feared that one condition of his admission to 
the office might be his enforced celibacy; if there were 
married bishops then, they must have been very rare; and 
one cannot, in his own writings, find a single reference to his 
wife which can with certainty be dated later than his 
consecration. 





1 Druon (p. 42), who says: ‘M. de Chateaubriand a pris toute faite, sans 
la controler, l’opinion de M. Villemain, presque toujours si exact, Ces deux 
autorités reviennent donc a une seule.’ It is most interesting to observe 
that the fair-minded Bishop Hefele takes this view. ‘Church history,’ he 
says, ‘shows that there were married bishops, for instance Synesius, in the 
fifth century’ (vol. i. p. 437). His honest acknowledgment of a point, 
which would go against his own theory that the whole Church of those days 
was Papal, is more especially to be commended from the fact that he admits 
as certain a historical question on which we believe that there is the best 
ground for doubt. 
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On the other hand, the Council of Ancyra (314) while 
forbidding marriage to those who, at the time of their ordina- 
tion, undertook not to enter into matrimony, permitted it 
to those who, when being ordained to the diaconate, expressed 
their intention to marry.” The Council of Gangra (its date 
is uncertain, and authorities seem to vary from 324% to 370) 
‘anathematises “ those who separate themselves from a married 
priest, as though it were not right to communicate in the 
oblation when such an one ministers.” ’+ 

Most important of all is the Council of Nicaea, which, on 
the advice of Paphnutius, a celibate bishop (who quoted 
Hebrews 13. 4 in what he said on the subject), refrained 
from compelling those of the clergy who had been married 
before ordination to return to the unmarried life.° Synesius 
had been so married, and Socrates expresses the council’s 
action in such a way as indubitably to apply to bishops as 
well as to the rest of the clergy.6 In a later part of his 





1 Robertson, vol. i. p. 252, note ©; and Browne, as in note 3. 

2 Canon 10. (Hefele, vol. i. p. 210.) It must, however, be admitted that 
this canon seems to apply merely to deacons. They are the only clergymen 
mentioned in it; and the way in which it is expressed suggests that it 
refers to men who have no intention of seeking ordination to the priesthood. 

3 Harold Browne, p. 753. 

4 Harold. Browne, loc. cit. The council had met to consider the case of 
Eustathius, Bishop of Sebastea in Armenia. One of the charges against him 
was that mpecBurépou yuvaixa exovTos, Hv vou Naikds dv aydyero, Tiv edrNoylav 
kal Thy Kowwviay ds pooos éxx\ivew éxé\eve. The synod deposed him, and 
condemned his opinions (Socrates 2. 43). That Eustathius’ own father was a 
bishop seems clear from the words: Evord@is . . . ird Evdadlov rod idtov 
marpos kal émioxdrov Kacapelas ris €v Karradoxla. 4d mpérepov Kabypyro (ibid.). 

5 Socrates, 1. 11. Cp. Sozomen, 1. 23. 

6 *Hddéxe rots émucxdrrors véuov veapdv (this last word is to be marked) els ry 
éxxrnolav elopépew, dare Tods iepwuévous, éyw 5é éxicxdmous Kal rpecBurépous Kal 
dtaxdvous, mh cvykabevdew Tals yamerats, ds ert Natxol dvres jyyd-yovTo, And then, 
after giving the gist of Paphnutius’ speech, he continues: mel@era: ras 6 ray 
lepwuéveav obdNoyos Tois ILagpvouriov doyos. Ad kal rhv wept Tobrov ghrnow 
dmeciynoary, TH Yyrdun T&v Bovrouévwv dmréxerOar THs dutdlas Toy yamerdv 
xaradelWavres. It must be observed that nothing seems to have been done by 
this council towards allowing the clergy to marry after ordination. Socrates’ 
account refers pointedly to marriages contracted by them while they were 
still laymen. 
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history, speaking apparently of an event of his own time 
(which would be about the period of Synesius, or even later), 
Socrates relates that a clergyman in Thessaly had been 
excommunicated for living conjugally with his wife; and 
remarks on this that many bishops had had children born to 
them during their episcopate. 

Volkmann holds that a law of the year 434 in the 
Theodosian Code proves the existence of married bishops at 
that time;? and the late Dr. Stokes gives, as a reason for 
the belief that clerical celibacy had not been successfully 
enforced in Britain at the beginning of the fifth century, the 
fact that S. Patrick was the son of a deacon and grandson 
of a priest. (Is this, however, quite a demonstrative proof? 
Is there anything to show that the marriages may not, in 
both instances, and in the case of Eulalius (see page 368, 
note 4) have taken place before ordination?) He adds: ‘In 
fact, the marriage of the clergy successfully resisted the 
denunciations of popes and councils during the next six 
hundred years. ... The Council of Winchester, ap. 1076, 
decreed that “married priests living in castles or villages 
should not be compelled to abandon their wives.”’* And, 
dealing with a letter from Pope Innocent 1 to Exsuperius 





1 tip &y Gvaro\g TavTwr youn arexouévwr, kal Tov éxwcxbrwy ef Kal BothowrTo, 
od pay avd-yxy vépou TolTo rowotvTwy* modol yap aitay év TE katp@ THs Ewicxoris 
kal waidas éx THs vouluns yaueris werojxacw (5. 22). It is worth notice that 
Druon, who quotes S. Jerome as an unanswerable authority, and brings 
forward a canon of the western and local Council of Iliberis (which, though 
it might affect the neighbouring ‘ Africa,’ would have little influence in 
Libya), is entirely silent as to the eastern and (Ecumenical Council of 
Nicaea, and disposes of Socrates in the words, ‘un écrivain postérieur, et 
souvent mal informé’ (p. 44). 

2 p. 216, note *. We do not know what this secular law was; but, even 
if it forbids marriage to the clergy, it obviously hints that some were 
then married. Another secular law (this time of Honorius; therefore 
not necessarily affecting the East, but being even more important as 
dealing with the more determined West) in 420 allowed those of the 
clergy who had been married before ordination to retain their wives 
(Robertson, vol. ii. p. 337). 

3 Cp. Robertson, vol. iv. p. 438. 
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of Toulouse (an intimate friend of S. Jerome’s), about the 
beginning of 405, he says that, ‘as to the clergy, while dis- 
approving in general of their marriage, he (i.e. the Pope) 
tolerates it under certain circumstances, proving conclusively 
that the law of celibacy, which had been first promulgated 
at Rome less than twenty years before, had made as yet but 
little way in Southern Gaul.’! 

Even during the fifth and sixth centuries, ‘no general 
council ventured to prohibit the marriage of the clergy,’ 
though ‘local councils,’ apparently in the West, ‘were con- 
tinually occupied with the subject, and the bishops of Rome 
were steady in advancing the cause of celibacy.’? 

Some of the proofs which we have given above that 
married clergymen were by no means so unheard-of a thing 
in the East, or even in the West, at the beginning of the 
fifth century, and, indeed, for long afterwards, as modern 
Romanists would fain persuade us, may relate only to priests 
and deacons, and have nothing to do with bishops. But 
even this evidence of clerical marriage seems to the point, — 
when one is dealing with those who believe that, because 
Rome to-day is so decided on this matter, the ancient East 
was equally decided (even though it might be only in the 
case of the highest order of the ministry). 

We wish, however, simply to take facts as facts; and 
acknowledge that, while the two French writers spoken of 
do not appear to have given any solid grounds for their 
belief, Kingsley seems to have assumed the truth of his 
without seriously examining the case at all. 

It seems to us impossible to decide whether after his 
elevation to the episcopate Synesius continued to live as 
a married man, or whether he found the tendency of the age 
towards celibacy too strong for him. We should like to 
believe that he had sufficient independence and a firm enough 





1 Treland and the Celtic Church, 2nd edition (1888), pp. 39, sq. 
2 Robertson, vol. ii. p. 335. 
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grasp of Gospel liberty, to be able to keep his intention of 
retaining his wife. But his great admiration for Theophilus 
and his strong sense of obedience may very well have forced 
him to yield! to the archbishop’s exhortations to return to 
the celibate state, if such exhortations were used—as we 
have little doubt that they were. Each student of our 
author’s life must form his own conclusions from the facts 
of the case, and not from any @ priori notions. For our own 
part, we are content, or rather, constrained, to remain un- 
certain. 

Synesius had a very deep love for his children;? indeed, 
so wrapped up in them was he, that on the death of one of 
them he was actually, bishop as he was, tempted to commit 
suicide *—if, at least, he is not exaggerating. The paternal 
spirit was considerably developed in him; and it is pleasant 
to see the interest with which he looked forward to superin- 
tending, in time to come, the education of the child whose 
birth he did not expect till the following year. ‘It occurred 
to me,’ he writes, ‘to say this about Dion, with regard to my 
son who shall be in the future; for, as I was actually going 
through his writings of all sorts, the prophecy has mean- 
while come to me. I have experienced the feeling of a 
father, and already desire to hold intercourse with my son, 
and to teach him whatever thoughts occur to me on the 
subject of each writer and writing, commending to him 
men whom I love, each one with the criticism that befits 
him.’ Then he goes on to address the unborn babe, and 
gives him advice as to the method which he ought to follow 
-in the study of literature, with a view to becoming a thoroughly 
cultivated philosopher.* Later he speaks of ‘the necessity 
of Dion’s finding some witness at my hands, in order that I 
may have my son, whom Destiny promises me, become an 





1 Volkmann sees that it cannot be proved that he held out (p. 226, note **). 
2 See Epp. 44,94; Hymn8; On Dreams, 7. ; 
3 Epp. 57 and 79a. Cp. Hp. 16. * Dion, 4. 
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heir also of his instruction,’! and remarks: ‘ What then if I 
too, in treating with my own son, whom the Deity promised 
me for next year (but J look upon the boy as already present), 
think it right both to jest and to be serious? For I wish 
him to become able in both lines.’ ? 

One can well understand how great a blow it must have 
been to the fond father to see one after the other of his boys 
taken from him; and his letters contain many allusions to 
their deaths, and give evidence of the heavy grief which these 
caused him.? His trouble must have been accentuated by 
the fact that he would feel that his branch of the family was 
dying out; and his pride of birth was great—as one would 
expect it to be, when he could trace his pedigree back and 
back, even, as he fancied, into the Mythological Age! ‘Alas 
for Cyrene,’ he says, ‘whose public tablets bring down, right 
to me, the succession from Heracles! I should not seem 
out-of-date, if I lament, among men who know, my nobility, 
which has been entered in the public records. Alas for 
the tombs, the Dorian tombs, in which I shall have no 
place!’* .Speaking, perhaps, of the birth® of two of his sons, 
he prays, ‘May God make them a blessing both to them- 
selves, to their brothers, to their parents’ house, to the rest 
of their race, and to the cities of their ancestors!’® And, 
while denouncing Andronicus, he shows the characteristic 
contempt for the upstart, which one is almost sure to find 
even in the gentlest of blue-blooded persons. ‘ Recollect, 
he exclaims, ‘how he behaved towards me—who, if I were 
nothing else, was descended from those well-known ancestors 
(the successive generations from Eurysthenes, who led down . 
the Dorians to Sparta, right down to my father were engraved 





1 Dion, 11. 2 Ibid. 13. 

3 Hpp. 10, 16, 70, 79a, 80, 88, 126, and, perhaps, 67. 4 Discourse 1. 

5 See p. 35, note 5. 

6 Hp. 53. Cp. Ep. 38; Hymn 5. 38, sqq., and, perhaps, the allusion 
(Panegyric on Baldness, 16) to the triumph of the Heracleids over the 
Achaemenids. 
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on the public tablets)—he, a fellow who could not tell 
the name of his grandfather—why, not even that of his 
father, they say, except so far as to make a guess at it! a 
fellow, too, who had leaped from the place where he used to 
watch for tunnies into the prefect’s carriage !’} 

_ At one time Synesius had living with him Evoptius’ son 
Dioscorus (whose name, if the readings in Migne are correct, 
also appears under the forms Dioscorius and Dioscurius), a 
child of whom he was very fond, and in whose education he 
took a great interest. He writes proudly of his attainments 
to the boy’s father? and to the sophist Troilus? There was 
also a niece of our friend’s, the daughter of Amelius,t whom 
we understand to have been a grown-up young woman when 
he speaks of her. She had been on a visit to him, and he 
complained loudly when her other uncle, Evoptius, took her 
away from him.® 

But the good man’s friends were by no means taken only 
from among his own kinsmen. They were so many, and 
some of them of such importance in various ways, that we 
must speak of them at greater length in the next chapter. 
Here we can but consider them in reference to his devotion 
to them. 

That he should have had the greatest admiration and 
affection for Hypatia is only what one would naturally expect. 
She must have been a singularly attractive character, and 
Kingsley has laid us under a deep obligation by the beautiful 
portrait which he has painted of her in his famous romance. 
Synesius could not fail to honour her; and an actual friend- 
ship was far more possible with them than is generally the 
ease between persons of different sex, from the fact that she 





1 Ep. 57. 

2 Ep. 53. 3 Ep. 111. + See p. 11. 5 Bp. 144. 

8 Ep. 56. Lapatz (p. 295) considers the niece of Ep. 56 to have been 
the daughter of Theodosius and Stratonice; but we identify her with the 
daughter of Amelius. For Stratonice, see pp. 11, sg. ; and for Evoptius, 


pp. 386, sgq. 
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had so masculine an intellect, and that their tastes were, 
many of them, the same. They could converse together on 
sufficiently equal terms on philosophy, science, and literature ; 
and, where there was any inequality of mental endowments 
between them, it is probable that, on most points, the advan- 
tage was on the lady’s side. Synesius always treated her as 
his intellectual superior, and there is no reason to suppose 
that it was mere gallantry which caused him to adopt this 
tone. That they knew each other very well is clear from the 
fact that Hypatia had playfully and affectionately named 
Synesius ‘Other men’s Blessing, ! on account of the kindly 
use which he made of his influence with powerful personages. 
We must not omit to give some of the passages in which he 
mentions his noble-hearted friend. ‘Greet the most revered 
and God-beloved philosopher, and the happy troop who enjoy 
her sacred voice.’ ” 


‘“Tf men forget the Dead in Spirit-land, 
Yet I e’en there” 


will remember dear Hypatia.’* ‘You also, together with 
Virtue, I consider a blessing safe from violence. You, then, 
always have power; and may you continue to have it, since 
you employ your power in the noblest way!’* ‘I dictate 
my letter while bedridden; but I hope you will receive it 
in good health, my mother, sister, and teacher, and, in all 
these characters, my benefactress; and, whatever thing or 





1 "A\Xérpiov dyabdv (Hp. 80). 2 Ep. 4. 
3 Hp. 124. §. Isidore sets forth the same thought in Zipp. 5. 252. 
It is beautifully expressed by Cervantes :— 
‘Y aun no se me figura que me toca 
Aqueste oficio solamente en vida, 
Mas con la lengua muerta y fria en la boca 
Pienso mover la voz 4 ti debida : 
Libre mi alma de su estrecha roca, 
Por el Estigio lago conducida, 
Celebrandote ira, y aquel sonido 
Hara parar las aguas del olvido. 


4 Ep. 80. 
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term is honourable, [that you are to me].... Greet your 
happy companions . . . and any one who has been added to 
their number of such a kind as to be acceptable to you. I 
must owe him thanks, because he is acceptable to you. Him 
also greet from me as my greatest friend. If you are in any 
way interested in my doings, you do well. And, if it is not 
_ to be so, neither am I interested in this!’ A weighty proof 
of the close friendship subsisting between the two is to be 
found in the fact that, out of the seven letters in which 
Synesius mentions the deaths of his children, three? are 
addressed to Hypatia, as if she was one of the persons whose 
sympathy he valued most highly, and from whom he most 
confidently expected sympathy. 

His friends’ troubles he makes his own. Whether it be 
Theodore’s attack of ophthalmia,> or Olympius’ illness,‘ or 
Pylaemenes’ money-anxieties,® he is full of honest expressions 
of condolence, full of a keen desire to be of assistance.® 
Indeed, he is always trying to help some one: ever writing 
letters of introduction to his influential acquaintances on 
behalf of different persons who have sought the benefit of 
his good offices. Nicaeus, Gerontius, the Paymaster of the 
Brigade of Ptolemais, Martyrius, Diogenes, Poemenius, the 
son of Alexander, and others, are all commended by him to 
one powerful friend or another. Certainly the ‘Other men’s 





1 Ep. 16. 2 Epp. 10, 16, and 80. 

3 Ep. 7. 4 Hp. 96. 5 Ep. 133. 

6 In Hymn 8 there is a very feeling passage (19-28), in which he 
celebrates his brother’s recovery from serious illness :— 


Tywriv 5¢ duAdooos, 
Tov pot véov, “Apicre, 
Hin x9oviay widhav 
TapapeBouevov Todi, 
Goppov aviyyaryes, 

éua khiea kai ydous, 

éua Sdxpva xal ppevGv 
oBécas alopévay pdbya. 
*EBlwoas kal véxuy 

dia odv, Idrep, ixérav. 
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Blessing was no unsuitable name for him. He seems to 
consider no pains too great to be worth taking, if thereby he 
can do somebody a kindness. 

He can even perceive an amusing side to the situation, 
and writes playfully to Pentadius: ‘For the troublesome 
annoyance which I cause you, accuse yourself; for, by your 
eager desire to let every one see that you do me all honour, — 
you have opened the way for all who are in adversity to run 
to me. Do you know, then, what you must do, if J am ever 
to have done with being wearied by many, and yow are to 
have done with being wearied about many by me? Although 
the man on whose behalf I write makes an entirely moderate 
and kindly request, and thoroughly deserves to gain his 
object, as everybody knows, still let him fail to persuade 
you, just as much as if he were utterly bad, and the end 
which he seeks were utterly bad. Moreover, whenever I 
come to you, to blame you, order your servants to shut the 
doors in my face. If some persons see this occurrence and 
others hear of it from those who saw it, for the future both 
you and I shall have complete peace; since, for the time to 
come, no one at any rate will any longer run to me and retail 
his woes. But, if you are too timid, and do not wish people 
to know that you are acting thus, put up with having, many 
times a-day, to confer some favour on people who become 
your suppliants through the agency of God and of me. 
Come, I know well that you will not grow weary of well- 
doing. Therefore, I too will not grow weary of providing 
suitable subjects for the display of your character.’ ? 

Elsewhere* he speaks sadly of his inability to help those 
in whom he is interested, and ranks this among the worst 





1 Ovx drayopetces ef roady. Though it is the same idea, the words are not 
sufficiently alike to make probable a reference to Gal. 6. 9 (7d dé xaddv 
movodvres mh éxkak@uev) or 2 Thess. 3. 13 (uh éxkaxjonre Kxadomaobvtes), 
especially as the letter is dated 404 by Lapatz (p. 146) and 403 by Druon 
(p. 283). 

2 Ep. 29. 3 Epp. 57 and 80. 
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of his troubles. What these troubles were he does not specify, 
though he alludes to them several times,) except as regards 
the loss of his children, the uncongenial duties forced on him 
by his office, the unhappy condition of the land, and the 
shameful behaviour of unworthy governors. Probably his 
other personal griefs were in some way related to the public 
calamities under which his country was suffering; for he 
Was so conspicuous a figure in Pentapolis, and of such an 
ardent patriotism, that he is sure to have borne a large share 
of the trials in which all were involved. 

A man of so sympathetic a temperament must needs long 
for sympathy from others. He pours forth his affection 
upon his friends; he takes it very hard if they do not respond 
with equal warmth. He has a poor opinion of himself, he 
has a high opinion of them; he is inclined to doubt whether 
they are really as fond of him as he desires, and in many a 
letter does he complain of their neglect. To Theodore he 
says: ‘You neglect me too much, as is perhaps the Will of 
God.’* To Evoptius: ‘You certainly will not say that you 
did not know of the presence of the bearer of the Festal 
Letter. Nay, you saw him, but paid no attention to the 
matter. You did not think it meet to remember your brother 
and give a letter addressed to him, telling how you are and 
what your circumstances. As for me, it is a thing about 
which I care very much—to know of your doings. Since 
in all my own affairs I am grieved, I could wish to be cheered 
in yours; but you deprived me of this encouragement too. 
You ought not to have done so, for, even if we had not 
sprung from the same parents, we have had a common 
bringing-up, a common education. Indeed, what is there 
that we have not had in common? Everything has bound 
us to one another by every means. Truly, adversity is, as 
they say, a serious thing; and, whenever there comes to 





1 Epp. 54, 57, 70, 88, 92, 95, 126. 2 Ep. 7. 
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anybody a time of trouble, then the dispositions of brothers 
and friends are tested, as well as everything else. For my 
part, I shall be satisfied to hear of your doings even from 
others. Only, may God apportion you good! for it is this 
sort of news that I desire eagerly to hear about you.+ To 
Hypatia: ‘I should long since have accused you of not 
deeming me worthy of a letter. But now I know that I have 
been neglected by all of you for the reason, not that I am 
doing any wrong, but that I have many misfortunes. ... I 
have lost both my friends and the good-will of all; and 
greatest misfortune) I have lost your most sacred self, which 
alone I hoped would remain for me superior both to the 
caprice of Fate and to the ebb and flow of Destiny.” His 
feeling is (or, at least, he professes it to be): 


‘ Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos ; 
Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris.’ 


To Diogenes he laments: ‘ That’s the sort of thing the luxury 
of Syriansis! It makes them forgetful of both kinsmen and 
friends.’? To Simplicius: ‘You have for a long time become 
forgetful of us’* To Heliodore: ‘If you acknowledge that 
my suspicion of forgetfulness is fairly brought against you, 
repent and set matters right, and restore yourself to us.’® 
He compares Anastasius’ treatment of him unfavourably even 
with Amasis’ behaviour towards Polycrates, and concludes 
with the words: ‘Do what has to be done; only, I hope that 
you will be successful in doing it. For my misfortune would 
be but half as great, if even by my troubles I caused pleasure 
to my friends.® Writing to Herculian, he observes: ‘In 
changing your locality, you have also taken away from me 
your regard. If you do not cease to draw yourself away 
from those who have loved you most sincerely and honestly, 
you followed the example of the swallows, which settle 
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themselves, as it were, in friendships with men with shrill 
cries, and flit in silence.’! - 

Synesius was an affectionate husband, a loving father, a 
devoted friend; and we must not fail to note that he was also 
a kind master. Those of his slaves who knew him well, he 
tells us, were fond of him. If they had been in his household 
some time, they had found that his service was an agreeable 
-one. ‘Having something of a liberal education, and, I may 
almost say, being counted among my equals, they rather love 
me as a willingly chosen ruler than fear me as a master 
appointed by law.’ To many of them he had granted their 
freedom ;* but, from the way in which he speaks of them, it 
looks as if they still continued in the family. Even where, as 
sometimes happened in the case of those whom he himself had 
bought, they turned out unsatisfactorily, he was averse to 
punishing them. If they would not conduct themselves pro- 
perly, he was sorry for their bad taste, and would willingly 
let them alone, so long as they rid him of their undesirable 
presence. It was only in deference to his niece’s wishes that 
he made any attempt to recapture the runaway Philoromus ;4 
and he would not be troubled any more with the profligate 
gymnastic-master. The man was a complete failure, and 
his undignified behaviour could only bring discredit upon 
the philosopher’s establishment. Accordingly, Synesius gave 
directions that he was to be safely shipped off to his native 
city, and allowed to do as he pleased there.® 

Our author was a very loyal friend, and he could not bear 
to be estranged from any one with whom he had been on 
kindly terms. 

His early playmate Auxentius,* having taken the opposite 
side to Evoptius on some political question (though Synesius 
did not sympathise with his brother’s course of action), turned 
his wrath upon the philosopher, and, according to the latter, 





1 Ep. 137. 2 Ep. 144. % Dion, 13. 
4 Ep, 144. 5 Ep. 32. 6 See p. 12. 
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did him all the harm that he could. Synesius, naturally 
enough, resented this treatment, both on his own account and 
because of his devotion to Evoptius; and a breach between 
the two friends was the result. The quarrel may have lasted 
some time; but a man of Synesius’ type could not allow it to 
continue indefinitely, and (apparently after he had become 
bishop) he wrote two letters to Auxentius to ask him to let 
bygones be bygones. 

The odium politicum was then, as now, second in intensity 
to only the odiwm theologicum; a political opponent was 
frequently the living impersonation of all iniquity. It was 
politics which had roused the spleen of Auxentius; it was 
politics which at least furnished the pretext for Julius’ attack 
on our friend. 

Synesius proposed a bill for the exemption of foreigners 
from military service (he always disapproved of the employ- 
ment of mercenaries; the only exception which he made was 
in respect of the Unnigardae), and found that Julius strongly 
condemned the idea. He brought forward another bill, which 
aimed at abolishing the office of Dua of Pentapolis and restor- 
ing the ancient arrangement by which the country had, in 
military matters, been under the Count of Egypt; and again 
his antagonist was Julius. They came also into collision in 
regard to ‘the question of the embassy.’? This seems to refer 
to Synesius’ mission to Constantinople. If it be so, and if 
Lapatz’s date for the letter from which this information 
comes be correct (409), the quarrel between the two men 
must have been of some twelve years’ standing.* The philo- 
sopher assures us that in its origin it was political, and there 
was nothing personal about it. Julius, however, proceeded to 
make use of it in the most mean-spirited manner, and spoke 





1 Epp. 60 and 116. 2 ra mepl rhy mwpecBeiav. 
' % Lapatz conjectures that Julius had wished to be sent on the mission. 
‘On parle d’envoyer une ambassade 4 Constantinople ; il pleut des candidats : 
qui ne veut voir la cour et ses merveilles? Jules bat la province, affiche ses 
mérites, perd son temps et sa peine . . .” (pp. 309, sq.). See also Druon, p. 20. 
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all the evil he could think of about Synesius. The latter was 
evidently very indignant at this conduct, and seems to have 
been by no means undesirous that his detractor might fall 
into trouble. At the same time, he entirely refused to try in 
any way to punish him. Far from doing so, he was generous 
enough to take Julius’ part on an occasion when he believed 
him to have been recklessly accused of a crime of which he 
was not guilty... Even when he found that Julius was pur- 
suing him with malignant misrepresentations, he congratulated 
himself on having helped a bitter enemy—not only for the 
sake of the man’s wife and children, and family in general, 
but even for the man’s own sake. In the writer of Zp. 94 we 
certainly see one who, at all events to some extent, recognised 
and tried to act up to the Christian law of cultivating a for- 
giving spirit. 
_ 7 The charge seems to have been one of high treason (rdv xariyopov . . . 
és €diwxev abriv doeBelas, ws ddixotvra Tiy Bacrhéws écriav). Lapatz quotes from 
a marvellously magnanimous law of Theodosius I. on this crime, which runs: 
‘If due to irresponsible frivolity, it is to be treated with disdain; if due to 
madness, it deserves the greatest compassion; if due to wilful malice, it is 
to be forgiven’ (p. 311). One stands amazed at such a law in such days. 
But its effect must have been short-lived; for Eutropius, during the time of 
his power, obtained from Arcadius an edict by which ‘high treason’ was 
held to include even the project of assassinating a member of the Imperial 
Council or one of the Emperor's confidants—the punishment being the execu- 
tion of the guilty person, the confiscation of his property, and the perpetual 
degradation of his sons. As Eutropius had numbers of spies in his employ, 
almost any important personage might be accused of the crime (Volkmann, 
pp. 18, sq.). It is not, indeed, likely that the infamous Eutropius’ decree 
remained in force during Anthemius’ worthy administration of the eastern 
Empire (during which the attack on Julius apparently took place); but it 
does not follow that a return had been made to the extreme generosity of 
393. At all events, somebody took it into his head to accuse Julius (in Epp. 
118 and 119—written, it would seem, a few years earlier—Synesius speaks 
of informers as a common pest in Cyrenaica); and things would have gone 
hard with him, had not our author come to the rescue and set him free. If 
it had not been for his intervention, we gather that even Julius’ influence 
with Andronicus would have been of no avail; and Lapatz well suggests 
(p. 312) that the prefect would perhaps have been only too glad to get rid of 
Synesius’ enemy, of whom he stood in great awe. 

2 We should mark also his treatment of Carnas, who had stolen a horse of 
his. Synesius was anxious to bring him to justice; but, when he was 
apprehended, at once forgave him (Zpp. 6 and 14). 
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With his conciliatory behaviour towards those who had 
fallen out with him, and his unwillingness to retaliate on 
those who had done him wrong, is closely connected his desire 
to avoid giving unnecessary pain. After speaking out with’ 
considerable plainness to Herculian on the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of the philosophasters, whose pompous affectation 
was always to him as the red rag to the bull, he earnestly begs 
his friend not to allow his letter to be seen by certain persons 
(one should observe the perpetual Panhellenium and its public- 
private correspondence), lest they should be hurt by recognis- 
ing either themselves or their acquaintances in those whom he 
denounced. It is sometimes, he says, virile and in accordance 
with the manner of philosophy to upbraid people to their face ; 
but he thinks it mean to speak lightly of them behind their 
backs. He would not have mentioned such a subject to 
Herculian in writing, but that, owing to their great intimacy, 
he discusses matters with him with no more reluctance than 
he would feel in dwelling upon them in his own mind.* 
Synesius’ generosity is clearly above the possibility of being 
questioned. 

He has his weak points, of course. He is a bit of a pedant. 
He is not devoid of vanity; or he could not expatiate so often, 
especially in public addresses, on his long pedigree. A man 
of good birth—not always, perhaps, but usually—takes such 
things for granted. If he is fond of dilating on them, one is 
tempted to doubt the authenticity of his family-tree; one is 
inclined to fancy that he rather doubts it himself, and wants 
to talk himself into a conviction of it. If there can be no 
question in the matter, one scents vanity in the reiteration of 
the point. It is a weakness in the character. Synesius 
appears before the Emperor. He is going to harangue him on 
his duty. It is not every day that Arcadius has the privilege 
of a visit from a pupil of Hypatia’s; he had better make the 
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most of the opportunity. Is there not—in spite of the philo- 
sopher’s earnestness, in spite of the disappointment caused 
him by long waiting for the interview, something of this 
spirit in the expression, ‘If you can take courage to put up 
with such an association, 


‘* Here, then, am I myself within,”’?! 


with which he introduces himself ? 

Probably most persons are quite willing to become famous, 
if fame comes casually in their way; many are keenly desirous 
of becoming so. But it is a feeling which is not often put 
into actual words. Is the clear statement of such a wish to be 
applauded as a sign of honesty, or condemned as an indication 
of vanity? Synesius, at least, is not afraid to say that he 
would like to be renowned. 

‘Grant fame unto my actions 


Meet for the ancient glories 
Of Sparta and Cyrene,’? 


he prays— 
‘Ward off grim poverty and wealth, 
To deeds add famous reputation, 
Unfold me glory ’mid the peoples.’? 

Yet, elsewhere, he proclaims himself indifferent as to 
whether he is held in honour or not. How are the two state- 
ments to be reconciled? Except for these passages in the 
Hymns, we should have said that he cared very little to figure 
prominently in the thoughts of men. It is probable that his 
feeling was that of many others; he had no objection to re- 
nown if it came his way, but he would not go aside to seek it. 

Student and sportsman; genuinely cultivated, yet not free 
from pedantry; really humble, but not without a touch of 
vanity; disinclined to public life, but ever ready to come to 
the fore to help any one; conscious of the advantages of com- 
fortable means, but never anxious for wealth; eager for his 





1 On Kingship, 1. 2 Hymn 5. 37, sqq. 
3’ Hymn 6. 30, sqq. Cp. Hymn 8. 13. 4 Ep. 57. 
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sons’ success, but too negligent in money-matters to take the 
trouble to leave them the property which he was glad to have 
himself; devoted to his wife, but counting her unworthy of 
particular mention; a loving father, a loyal friend, a kind 
master, a generous opponent; a pronounced aristocrat, but 
still a zealous defender of the rights of the populace; a tactful 
commander, a dutiful suffragan, thoroughly understanding the 
value of obedience, whether owed to him or by him ;—such is 
Synesius. We have seen him in many aspects; we admire him 
in most ; and, when we try to divest him of his accidents, and to 
see him in his substance, we find in him a charming character 
—a character which only needs to be noticed, in order to be 
loved. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE FRIENDS OF SYNESIUS 


Friendship, peculiar boon of Heaven, 
The noble mind’s delight and pride, 
To men and Angels only given, 
To all the lower world denied, 


OF the friends of Synesius, a goodly throng, some were persons 
who in their generation played a very important part in the 
world ; others, as is natural, are known to us only from his 
own slight allusions to them. History may not have much to 
say even of those of the former class, since history cannot 
dwell at length on the lives of all who have at one time or 
another guided the destinies of men; it can only treat thus 
of the more prominent among them. But, for all that, some of 
those to be spoken of in this chapter held places of the first 
rank in the Eastern Empire and Eastern Church of that period. 
However cursory the notice taken of Synesius by those who 
write the annals of either of these great institutions, he was 
inevitably a man of influence, on intimate terms as he was 
with the owners of some of the best-known names of his 
day. 

As we have seen, he spent the earlier part of his life in 
Cyrenaica. He then went to Alexandria, and may have 
remained there several years, moving, as it seems, entirely in 
Pagan society. After, as we say, ‘completing’ (fatuous in- 
accuracy!) his education, he returned to his home. Then 
came his visit to Constantinople. He went back to Cyrene, 


1 Ch. i. 
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and passed the rest of his days chiefly in his native land. 
During this period, however, he either lived a couple of years 
at Alexandria, or paid some visits to that city. There he 
married a Christian, and at this time probably saw much more 
of the Churchmen of the place than he had done when he was 
a student there. 

We set forth his acquaintances under the following six 

heads :— 
i. Relatives, 

ii. Pagan Alexandrine friends, 

ui. Constantinopolitan friends, 

iv. Christian Alexandrine friends, 

v. Friends connected with Cyrenaica, 
vi. Friends, in whose case the place where he vacate 

acquainted with them is in no way indicated. 

We do not insist that, by taking them in this way, we shall 
have them in the precise chronological order in which he got 
to know them, or that we can always be sure of the exact 
locality where they first met; but we shall at least have some 
system introduced into our narrative. 

i, ReLativEs.—The first place in such a list belongs of right 
to his brother Evoptius, He seems to have been the elder of. 
the two. It is a nice point, and authorities differ upon it. 
To us the only passage in which Synesius speaks of their 
relative ages | appears decisive as to Evoptius’ being the elder; 
and Pétau’s Latin translation bears out this view. Lapatz 
holds the same opinion ;* and both Druon® and Volkmann* 
agree. On the other hand, the Notitia Litteraria in Migne 
maintains the opposite theory,° which is supported, though 





1 Ep. 94. “Ore wév tds elxew fryj tots cavrod wpoordypacw... xahds ye 
wots . . . Kal wo\da xayabd oor yévocro dia TovTo, as dwéxouev ye Thy Xap, 
el 54 tis dpef\era xal vewrépy wap’ ddehgGod wrpecBurépov Tod welOecOac yapis, ws 
ovK Eyorye ofp. 

2 He translates boldly: ‘Jamais cadet n’eut ainé tel que vous’ (p. 46; 
cp. p. 293). © th de + pp. 13, 99. 

5 It speaks of Evoptius as ‘frater Synesii iunior.’ : 
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hesitatingly, by Miss Gardner.1 If we do not mistake her, 
Clausen is also to be reckoned on this side;? so too is 
Tillemont.* 

Evoptius had probably been married some years before 
the close of the fourth century, as in the year 400 his son 
Dioscorus was old enough for Synesius to think it worth while 
to send him his greeting* During our author’s lifetime he 
lived principally, so far as we can judge, at Alexandria® or 
Phycus (the ‘ Sea-weedy ’), a little port of Cyrene.® The two 
were, therefore, generally separated (at all events, after the 
date of Synesius’ embassy), and more than a quarter of the 
Letters are addressed to Evoptius. cw: 

His wife’? and her mother*® are mentioned, though neither 
of them by name. They seem to have belonged to Cyrene? 
and it was apparently of that town that Evoptius was a 
senator. Writing to Hesychius, Synesius says: ‘In that you 
think it right to number my brother also among the senators, 
and do not remove his household from the black list . . . I 
say that you are not doing like Themistocles’ ; and later on, 
‘Set free his mother-in-law from the monstrous fine ’ “—expres- 
sions which suggest that the expenses connected with a seat 
in the senate were so great as to make such a post burden- 
some.” If, however, the ‘ black list’ be, as it seems to be, the 
roll of senators'(and not something entirely different), we do 
not quite understand the request for the lady's release from 
the ‘monstrous fine.’ She was not eligible for a seat in the 
senate; even in Doric states, the advocates of Women’s Rights 
can hardly have advanced so far as to make that possible! 





1 p. 12. 2 Ibid. 3 Druon, p. 7. + Ep. 4. 5 Thid. 

& Epp. 114 and 131. 7 Ep. 4. 8 Ep. 92. ® Ibid. 

1 Sri 32 év Trois BovdevTais Kal Tov eudv adek@dv aiois dpiOueiv, GN’ odk ax- 
arelgers rv olxiay dwd Tod rovnpod BiBdlov . . . od Kara Oeworoxhéa cé Gym 
moet. 


Ul dyes riw wevOepay abrod rijs drémou Snulas. 
2 It is thus that both Druon (p. 8) and Lapatz (pp. 173, sq.) understand 
the words. 
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Perhaps we must suppose that it was she who financed 
Evoptius, though the fact of the younger brother’s having 
inherited comfortable means makes it strange that the elder 
should not himself have been well off. 

Pétau’s Notitia Historica (in Migne) says that Evoptius 
succeeded his brother as Bishop of Ptolemais. This is also 
the opinion of Neandert Druon? and Miss Gardner® are 
inclined to accept the statement. We see nothing against it, 
though it appears to be a mere conjecture * from the fact that, 
among the divines who were present at the Third General 
Council was an Evoptius, Bishop of Ptolemais. We are quite 
willing to believe the theory, since there is little to be said 
against it. There is, undoubtedly, the difficulty of Hypatia’s 
murder during the patriarchate of Cyril. Still, there is nothing 
whatever to connect Cyril himself with that outrage. Socrates, 
indeed, says: ‘This brought great disgrace on Cyril and the 
Alexandrine Church’;® but the patriarch and Christians in 
general would naturally be lowered in the eyes of the world, 
even those of them who were entirely innocent, by such a 
crime committed by some of their number. LEvoptius may 
well have known much more of the archbishop than we can. 
do, and may not have considered him at all to blame in the 
matter (though it is to be feared that his hard and domineering 
character may have stirred up the violent passions of the mob 
far more than he ever expected). We can, therefore, see no 
improbability in the identification of Evoptius, the pupil of 
Hypatia, with Evoptius, the suffragan of Cyril. His age, too, 
offers no obstacle; for, even if he was two or three years older 
than Synesius, he could not be more than seventy-three or so 
at the time of the Council of Ephesus. 





1 History of the Christian Religion (Torrey’s Translation, in Bohn’s 


Standard Library, 1851), vol. iv. p. 158. a ef 
* p: 4 Cp. Volkmann, p. 252. 


57. 15.—Toiro od puxpdy payor Kupi\\w xal ri ’Adegavdpéwy éxxdyota 
elpydoaro, 
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What sort of a man was he? ‘Not entirely worthy of 
his brother's affection, Miss Gardner thinks. But why so? 
Because ‘the only thing we have recorded of him is an 
unreasonable and snarling speech demanding severity on 
heretics.’ She refers us to Neander.1 The words of Evoptius, — 
as recorded by the latter, are: ‘As those who counterfeit the 
imperial coin deserve the extremest punishment, so Nestorius, 
who has presumed to falsify the doctrines of orthodoxy, 
deserves every punishment both from God and man’; and the 
historian gives the expression as an instance of the ‘ unchristian 
fanatical passion’ which marked the conduct of some members 
of the council.? 

We have not the least sympathy with the utterance of the 
Bishop of Ptolemais ; we admit that it exhibits an unchristian 
and a fanatical spirit. But we hold that it is an insufficient 
ground for Miss Gardner’s conclusion. Synesius himself, as 
we have said, seems to encourage his clergy to violent 
measures against the Eunomians, and §. Isidore is not alto- 
gether above suspicion.* Nay,'a much greater than Synesius 
is guilty of the same iniquity. S. Augustine urges ‘that a 
certain constraint on the part of the civil power might be fitly 
used for the bringing back of the Donatists to the unity of the 
Church.’* We have learnt to see now (have we all even now 
learnt it?) that persecution, in whatever degree, is hateful 
and alien to the spirit of Christianity; but one must not 
look for such an understanding in the fifth century; one 
must not look for it even at the time of the Reformation, or 
considerably later. The duty of toleration is quite a modern 
discovery. 

Evoptius appears to have shared his brother's literary and 





1 Gardner, p. 12. 2 Neander, Joc. cit. 
3 pp. 282, sq. oH 
4 Archbishop Trench, Notes on the Parables of our Lord (15th edition, 1886), 


p. 369. 
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philosophical tastes! He was, like him, fond of horticulture, 
and took much interest in his small garden—in the arid town 
of Phycus, as it seems? But he had not Synesius’ martial 
spirit. In fact, the latter, notwithstanding his affection for 
him, roundly accuses him of cowardice. With an amusing 
little touch of vanity, he exclaims: ‘It would have seemed 
atrocious that one who is my brother should yet be a 
coward !’ 3 
‘Figli or nutre, a cui per essa il sangue 
Donar sia grave?’ 

Evoptius was very much afraid of his brother’s finding him- 
self in legal difficulties, if he continued his military operations 
against the enemy, and reminded him of the law which forbade 
civilians to carry arms.* Synesius’ feeling with regard to 
such an enactment was that it was more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. He would say of it, as he 
said of another, ‘Away with the law!’® He was not a man 
to put up with quibbles. Individual laws might have to 
be broken, that the majesty of the law might be respected. 
However much he might rely on. his own opinion of what 
was right, it was the general welfare which he sought; his 
patriotism was at the base of his action. However degenerate 
the Empire might be, it should not, if he could prevent it, 
become the sport of a set of wretched nomads; and, with 
characteristic humour, he exclaims: ‘The camel, even when 
suffering from mange, takes on itself the loads of many asses.’® 
For him, ‘ Necessity knows no law.’ There is something of 





1 Epp. 65, 81.—‘ Evoptius avait de la littérature et du gofit, s’entendait 
en livres et en styles; Synésius n’eut point tout le sel de la famille’ 
(Lapatz, p. 293). 2 Ep. 106. 

3 Ep. 131.—xav addolws Zouxev elvar, eudv adeApdv bvra, ére:ra Geddy eivat. 
We take 6 ctvrpodés mov, who is described as deiAéraros (Hp. 93), to be 
Evoptius. (Writing to him, in Zp. 105, Synesius uses the expression rfs ofjs 
pirns kal cuvvtpdpov por Kepanfs. ) 

4 Epp. 107, 113,—A law of Valentinian 1. (364) decrees: ‘ Nulli prorsus, 
nobis insciis atque inconsultis, quorumlibet armorum movendorum copia 
tribuatur’ (Lapatz, p. 262). . 5° Atarye rod véuov (Lp, 3).. 

5 Hp. 113. 7 Ep. 103. 
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the splendide mendax type about him. May we rather distort 
the meaning of another famous oxymoron, and apply it to 
Evoptius— 

‘Faith unfaithful kept him falsely true’? 


He has not (scarce conscious of the fact though he be) the 
courage to risk himself against the foe; and tries to put a re- 
spectable appearance on his timidity by representing it as 
extreme solicitude for the observance of law. He might 
make a very worthy citizen in some well-governed and 
orderly state; in the Roman Empire of those days he is quite 
outof place. Like Count Tolstoi, he is an honest man; but he 
would make decent folk the prey of adventurers and criminals 
quite as unreservedly as would Count Tolstoi himself. 

Fond as Synesius was of field-sports, there is no indication 
that his brother, who had been brought up with him, had 
any taste for that style of recreation. May we not account 
for both his apparent want of interest in this and his lack of 
physical courage by assuming that he was not constitution- 
ally very strong? There is, it is true, nothing actually to 
prove the idea; but we know that Phycus did not suit his 
health, and Synesius urged him to leave it, and come to him— 
probably at his country-house.! 

Different as the brothers were, there subsisted between them 





1 Hp. 114; We. have said (p. 44) that there are signs that Synesius’ own 
constitution was not of the most robust, though he had an energy befitting 
the most powerful of physiques. Perhaps Evoptius, though he lived much 
longer than his brother, may have been less strong. Hymn 8 mentions a 
‘dangerous illness from which the poet’s brother had lately recovered. As 
this hymn was obviously composed in the latter part of Synesius’ life—after 
‘he had become a Christian, or, at any rate, a catechumen—it is -almost 
certain that this brother was Evoptius. Synesius’ three sons died as 
children. He reached only a moderate age himself, Both his parents 
appear to have died while he was still young. Evoptius’ son Dioscorus is 
never mentioned except as a boy. Amelius was dead. Does it not seem 
that there were many early, or comparatively early, deaths in the 
family ; and do not these point to some wide-spread delicacy among its 
members ? 
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(as often between persons widely dissimilar) a hearty affec- 
tion ;! and it was to Evoptius that, on the eve of an expected 
battle, Synesius commended the care of his children, in the 
event of his being himself killed.” 

Of other relations of our author’s (exclusive of those men- 
tioned in chapters i. and x., and the bride of p. 312) we know 
very little. He speaks of a few, but gives only the most 
meagre details concerning them. 

There was a certain Alexander, who studied philosophy, it 
would appear, under Hypatia, and for whom both she and 
Synesius had considerable admiration.2 Indeed, the latter 
thought that his fame must have reached distant lands* If 
not related to our friend, he was connected with him by 
marriage ; for Synesius calls his son ‘My cousin,’ or ‘My 
kinsman.’® The son, though interested in philosophy, was 
not a professional philosopher. He had obtained some official 
appointment, and Synesius wrote to ask Pylaemenes to be- 
friend him. From the fact that Pylaemenes was a native of 
Heraclea Pontica,® and that there are several allusions to 
Heracles in the letter,’ it would seem that the post which had 
been given to Alexander’s son was at Heraclea. He appears 
to have been a stranger to the neighbourhood, and was sent 
there against certain evil-doers, to imitate Heracles in cleans- 
ing their country. 

Gerontius was a marriage connection of Synesius,’ and un- 
acquainted with Evoptius till introduced to him by the 
philosopher.® He was at the time a young man, and was 
highly spoken of by the latter as being modest, well-bred, 
cultivated, religious, eloquent, and a great friend of his own. 

Another young man of whom Synesius thought much was 
Diogenes, his ‘own cousin,’!° and a native of Cyrene. At one 
time he lived in Syria (which may account for the fact of his 





1 Hyp. 56, 84, ete. 2 Ep. 108. 3 Hp. 33. 
4 Hp, 149. 5 éuds dveyids. 6 Ep. 1038. 
7 Ep. 149. 8 Ep. 82. ® Epp. 81, 83-86. 10 adravewibs, 
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being on friendly terms with Olympius*). He had held high 
military command; and must have been an influential person, 
since our author commends others to him. He fell, however, 
into difficulties through a malicious prosecution by some base 
informer—of whom, as we have seen,” there were only too 
many in Pentapolis—and was in danger of having his property 
confiscated. Synesius, accordingly, asked Troilus and Pylae- 
menes to help him. In one letter,> he sends his greetings to 
Diogenes’ wife, and compliments her on the beauty of her 
children.* 

Another relative was Asphalius. He had inherited from his 
father some pottery (we should conjecture, of great artistic 
value). An action had been brought against him, to deprive 
him of this; and Synesius took the amusing, though perhaps 
prudent, course of writing to the judge, to ask him to decide | 
in favour of Asphalius, The letter was despatched during 
some penitential season, and the writer says that this is a 
most suitable time for doing justice’—a sentiment which 
recalls the Divine exhortation, ‘Is not this the fast that I 
have chosen? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
break every yoke ?’;® though there is no particular reason to 
suppose that he had this passage in his mind. 

Herod was another young kinsman of the philosopher’s. 
He was of very good family, of course; of senatorial rank, 
and, like Evoptius, oppressed by the amount of taxes which 
he was expected to pay. He was at one time 7ryepov.? 





1 See p. 402. 2 p. 381, note 1, 3 Hp. 23. 

4 Epp. 20, 23, 98, 119, 130, 133. 

5 Bp. 42. wére yap Set dixaodoreiv, } tiv xpbvov ev @ padwora Tvyxdvopev 
debpuevor Tob Oeod ; We must compare Synesius’ objection to punishing Carnas 
during a fast (Zp. 14). Our western minds naturally incline us to suppose 
that both letters were written in Lent; but, if we remember that the 
Oriental Church observes several prolonged seasons of penitence during the 
year, we shall see that it is not possible to specify. § Isaiah 58. 6. 

7 Ata robré cot rdv veavicxoy cuviornm, boris . . . Thy Tarpwav Boy brorehH 
TH ovykAnry Siadetduevos, erecdn yéyovey apyeucw, akitrat cuvredeiv Horep oi 
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Either Maximinus or his wife was first cousin to one of 
Synesius’ parents; for their son is called our author’s second 
cousin.! Maximinus was dead at the time when we hear of 
his son, and, as the letter which refers to him appears’ to be 
of earlier date than Synesius’ episcopate, it is not likely that 
he was the Maximinus who was cruelly treated by Andronicus.” 
He was an estimable person, and also one of importance (for 
lie had spent much time at court). The son of Maximinus® 
had held some high official position, but had not/escaped the 
malevolence of informers ; and Synesius commended his cause 
to Troilus.* . ges 

With the mention of an unnamed widow and her child, for 
whom he asked the patronage of Domitian,° our list of the 
philosopher’s relations comes to an end. All the information 
which we can glean concerning them is only too meagre; 
but one interesting fact is revealed—namely, that most of 
them held one conspicuous post or another. It is quite 
natural that they should do so, if one considers the ‘high 
social standing and apparent means of the family; and it 
illustrates the contrast drawn by our friend: between his 
own tastes and those of his kinsmen, when he says: ‘For 





vebBovro. (Hp. 38). ‘The passage seems to imply that Herod was tyyeudy in 
his native country. What, then, can the word mean? Not ‘ prefect’ (can 
we imagine that the law-abiding Synesius would recommend a kinsman who 
had broken the law—the very law for whose breach he so Severely con- 
‘demned Andronicus?). Yet this seems to be the usual signification of 
jyyeusv (though we have already stated, p. 220, note 2, that it is not certain 
whether our author ever uses the term in this technical sense). Perhaps 
here it means dux. So Pétau understands it; but Lapatz doubts whether 
the term ever has this signification in Synesius, and thinks that it must 
here stand simply for some kind of ‘magistrate.’ He gives an example 
from Hp. 44, where ‘il y a... un kpdricre Trav iyyeudvwr, censé dans la 
bouche d’un accusé, qui ne peut se traduire naturellement que par le meilleur 
_ des juges,’ (p. 300). 

1 éuds ééavéyros. .. 2 Hp. 79a. 

3 Lapatz (p. 297) identifies the son with Diogenes; but there is nothing 
to indicate that he is correct in this assumption. Perhaps it is the mention 
of informers in both cases that gave him the idea. 

4 Ep. 118. | 5 Bpp. 154, 155. 
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my own part, I rejoice to be laughed at for being the only 
private person among many, while my relatives are eager for 
office.’ } 

ii. We come now to the ‘ttiands made by Synesius when 
he went to study at Alexandria, among whom we include 
all those with whom (so far as we can tell) he became ac- 
quainted in that city, and who were Pagans when he first 
knew them. Chief among these is Hypatia. _ 

One’s thoughts at once turn to the beautiful picture of this 
romantic figure drawn by Kingsley in his novel; but one 
must avoid the danger of supposing that all that he says 
of her is authenticated fact. His is an historical novel; 
and, therefore, it is hard to say exactly where fact. ends 
and fancy begins. The historian and the novelist are 
combined—so closely combined, that it is difficult to wir 
them. 

Hypatia was the daughter of the mathematician Theon, 
and had received an education very unusual, though not 
-unexampled, among women in those days. Druon thinks? 
that she, may have studied at Athens under Asclepigenia— 
a woman of whom very little seems to be known,® except 
that she was one of the teachers of Proclus.* 

Hypatia, as we have hinted,> does not appear to have been an 
‘original thinker; but she surpassed all the other learned 
persons of her time at Alexandria, and was recognised, at 
any rate in that centre of erudition, as the philosopher of the 
period. Synesius never speaks of having had any instructor 
but her; doubtless he considered any others who may have 
helped in the superintendence of his studies as simply assist- 
ants to her. Lapatz is very ungallant, for a Frenchman, and 





1 Ep. 100. 3 p10; 

% Neither Vacherot nor Kingsley (Historical Lectures)so much as mentions 
her name. 

4 Lapatz, p. 339; Classical Dictionary, article ‘ Proclus.’ 

5 p. 138. 
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scouts the idea that the beautiful dame’s instruction was 
anything very great. 

Whatever the quality of her learning, her reputation for every 
kind of knowledge valued by the Hellenes was extremely high. 
It was the fashion to attend her lectures; and her influence 
was most extensive. 

Druon? and Lapatz* accept a tradition that she, like the 
Empress Pulcheria,t took a nominal husband. His name is 
given as Isidore. But Kingsley, understanding by this name 
the successor of Proclus and Marinus, shows that the tradition 
involves a gross anachronism, and states that it is contradicted 
by its own author. To this he adds a convincing proof of the 
erroneous nature of the idea, when he says: ‘No hint, more- 
over, of her having been married appears in any contemporary 
authors; and the name of Isidore nowhere occurs among those 
of the many mutual friends to whom Synesius sends messages 
in his letters to Hypatia, in which, if anywhere, we should 
find mention of a husband, had one existed.’ ® 

In spite of the loose morals of the age, and the fact—so 
unusual in those days—of her associating freely with men of 
all kinds of character, not the slightest shadow of suspicion 
ever fell upon her. No doubt, like Plotinus and other noted 
Neo-Platonists, she lived a life of considerable asceticism. 
Her influence was felt, not only by her ordinary pupils, but 
by the important political personages of Alexandria;® and it 
was her very success which brought on her so tragic an end. 

The events which led to her death are traced by Socrates to 
a most trifling origin. The city-mob were enthusiastic over 
the performances of certain dancers, some persons supporting 





1 * Javoue,’ he says (p. 330), ‘que j’ai beaucoup de peine 4 m’imaginer un 
Alexandrin sans un peu de pédantisme . . . Quant 4 une Alexandrine, elle 
en était pétrie sans faute. Hypatie pédantisa beaucoup, ou je me trompe 
fort . . . Non qu’Hypatie dit des choses nouvelles; femme n’en produit 
guére: la plus savante ne sait qu’étre un écho.’ 

4 py Le 3p. 329. 4 Robertson, vol. ii. p, 172. 

5 Hypatia, p. xiv. 6 Cp. Ep. 80. 
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one, some another; and the rivalry on this point aroused 
to greater violence the usual hostility between Jews and 
Christians. At a theatrical exhibition given by Orestes, 
Prefect of Egypt (who had fallen out with Cyril), Hierax, 
a great admirer of Cyril’s, was present. As soon as the 
Jews saw him, they cried out that he had come there 
to stir up strife; and Orestes, who already chafed under 
the patriarch’s love of ruling, seized Hierax, and tortured 
him publicly. Cyril sent for the principal Jews, and 
threatened them with punishment unless their quarrels 
with the Christians came to an end. The menaces only 
exasperated the Jewish mob, and they replied by slaughtering 
many Christians one night. Cyril then seized on the syna- 
gogues, drove the Jews out of Alexandria, and let his people 
plunder their property. Orestes was indignant at the expul- 
sion of so large a number of men from the city, and steadily 
refused the patriarch’s overtures of peace. 

About five hundred monks from Nitria poured into Alex- 
andria, and covered the prefect with abuse. One of them, 
Ammonius, struck him on the head with a stone. Most of 
the body-guard fied for their lives; but the anti-Christian part 
of the mob came to the rescue, drove the monks to flight, and 
captured Ammonius. He was put to the torture, and died 
under it. Both patriarch and prefect sent off to Constanti- 
nople their own accounts of the occurrence. Cyril canonised 
Ammonius under the name of Thaumasius, though without 
the approval of sober-minded Christians; and, in fact, he 
himself soon repented of his haste, and allowed the act to drop 
into oblivion. 

The violent passions of the rabble were not yet appeased. 
They still thirsted for blood. The baser Christians, observing 
the frequent interviews which took place between Orestes and 
Hypatia, jumped to the conclusion that it was she who pre- 
vented his reconciliation with the archbishop, and determined 
to remove the obstacle. Led by a reader named Peter, they 
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lay in wait for Hypatia, as she was on her way home one 
day.1 Dragging her down from her carriage, they hustled her 
into the church known as the Caeswrewm, and, rending her 
clothes off her, beat her to death with potsherds. Then, 
tearing her limb from limb, they burned her body in the 
Cinaron.2. The atrocity of the crime was, if possible, increased 
by the fact that it took place in Lent,* the time above all 
others in which Christians are urged to aim at subduing the 
lusts of the flesh by penitence and self-denial. 1 
Such was the horrid fate of Synesius’ beloved instructress, 
done to death by Christian fanatics in the House of God— ~ 
perhaps before the very Altar from which the Faithful were 
wont to receive the life-giving Body and Blood of Christ: it 
may be, actually under the sacred image of the Redeemer 
Himself. Surely, that day, Christianity must have seemed as 
vile, in the eyes of decent Pagans, as anything well could be. 
Yet it is a mistake to regard Hypatia as a martyr to her 
belief in Paganism. She cannot have cared for the old 
religions of the world, except as gross outward forms for ex-. 
pressing the inward spirit of her philosophy. There is nothing 
to show that she was particularly opposed to Christianity. 
She remained on terms of warm friendship with Synesius after: 
he became bishop. If Clement and Origen had lived in her 
time, she would probably have been intimate with them. The 
cause of her death was much more political than religious. 
Alexandria was suffering from the discord between the heads 
of Church and State. The Christian rabble imagined that 
her influence embittered the strife, and thought that, if 
she were out of the way, a reconciliation might. be effected. 





1 émernpodor riv dvOpwrov, x.7.d. (Socrates, 7. 15). Does not ri dvOpwaropv 
mean something like ‘the poor thing’? Synesius seems to use the term in 
the same compassionate way in On Providence, 2. 2. 

_2 Socrates,.7. 13-15. ; 

3 That Lent was the particular season of fasting which was then being 
observed is clear from the fact that Socrates says that it was in the month 
of March. Y 
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‘Accordingly they murdered her, not as an enemy to the Faith, 
but as a fancied hindrance to their temporal comforts. 

In order to account for her high reputation as a philo- 
sopher and the manner in which she has completely eclipsed 
Asclepigenia, when no proof is forthcoming of real genius in 
Hypatia, Druon has suggested? that the cause of this is to be 
sought in the tragedy which ‘closed her life. The sadness of 
her death, he thinks, has led men to surround her memory 
with a halo of intellectual greatness. The same idea is put 
forward by Lapatz.* But the question is not thus solved. 

With later generations, her cruel end may have contributed 
to procure her a position which she does not really deserve 
but, even if we admit this, we are still left face to face 
with the unexplained difficulty that, in her own lifetime, her 
lectures were of marvellous popularity. Since nothing more 
than the titles of some of her writings (and none of these 
belonging to strictly philosophical subjects*) has come down 
to us, one can form no true idea of the nature of her mental 
gifts; one can only guess. We do not believe her to have 
been a great thinker; but we suppose her to have been an 
able teacher, the best of her day. She understood Neo- 
Platonism, and knew how to interest her audiences in it.* 

Among the pupils of Hypatia Synesius made many friends. 
One of the greatest, probably the greatest, was Herculian. It 
seems that, like Synesius, he went to Alexandria to study, and 
that his family did not live there.© Though we hold that our. 
author was, like Plotinus, somewhat late in beginning a 
systematic study of philosophy, both he and Herculian, one 
would say, were still at an impressionable age when they 
~ first met, still ready to make lasting friendships, such as in 





1 p. 15. 2 p. 340. 3 Gardner, p. 18, note 1. 

4 Her scientific and literary attainments have been already mentioned 
(chapters i. iii, and iv.). Zp. 10, 15, 16, 33, 80, 124, and 153 are addressed 
to her; and she is referred to in Hpp. 4, 132, 135, and 136. 

5 Hp. 126. Druon thinks (p. 272) that he may perhaps have belonged to 
Cyrenaica. 
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our own day are often formed between young] men at college. 
Their friendship—one of those rare ones that begin almost at 
first sight—was based on something more solid than a mere 
similarity of tastes. Synesius was so won over by Herculian’s 
charm in the early days of their acquaintance, that he con- 
fided to him some of those philosophical thoughts which he 
would very seldom make public.2 It must be remembered 
that philosophy was his religion; and, when men will talk 
openly to each other on religious matters, their intimacy must 
usually be a close one—at least, it is so with Englishmen ; 
probably it would be so too, though in a lesser degree, with 
Greeks. 
‘A union formed, as mine with thee, 
Not rashly or in sport, 
May be as fervent in degree, 
And faithful in its sort, 


And may as rich in comfort prove, 
As that of true fraternal love.’ 


After they had separated, we note Synesius expressing the hope 
that they might be allowed to meet again—apparently to live 
near each other, or together—and carry on their philosophical 
researches in common. Herculian seems to have remained 
in Alexandria* (though not permanently *), and to have felt 
the separation so keenly® that his friend rebukes him for 
being unphilosophically ready to let himself be troubled by 
circumstances which he cannot control;® though he himself 
elsewhere complains that Herculian appears to have forgotten 
him.’ It is not improbable that Herculian may have visited 
him in Cyrenaica;® for in Hp. 138 we have what looks like 
an invitation to him to do so, and in Zp, 139 Synesius says : 





1 But our friend was always of a deeply affectionate nature; and some 
years afterwards he became devotedly attached to. Pylaemenes (Zpp. 99, 
151). 

2 Hp. 136. Cp. Hp. 145. 3 Epp. 138, 144, 145, 4 Ep. 137. 

5 Cp. also Zp. 140. 6 Hp. 139. Cp. Ep. 145. 7 Ep. 137. 

8 In Epp. 142, 143, Synesius seems to contemplate a journey in company 
with Herculian and Isio, 
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‘My whole household besought me to greet you on their 
behalf Accept, then, the greetings of all; for each one all: 
but poured forth his soul in the greeting. Unless Herculian 
had stayed for some time in the house, even Synesius’ tendency 
to exaggerated forms of expression could hardly have per- 
mitted him to speak so strongly. 

Despite his own fondness for field-sports and his repeated 
allusions to Herculian’s philosophical tastes, our author seems 
to have feared that the former (or something of the kind) were 
taking an undue prominence in his friend’s life, to the detri- 
ment of the latter, and urges him to ‘exchange ee of 
body for courage of soul.’? 

Herculian had literary tendencies? seems to have been 
eloquent,* and was a person of influence.* He was on friendly 
terms with a certain ‘worthy Count’> (who, it appears almost 
certain from a comparison of Zp. 141 and the -On the Gift of 
an Astrolabe, must have been Paeonius). . Everything shows 
him to have been a Pagan, but he had Christians among his 
friends. At all events, there was a deacon, whose name is 
not given.© One hopes that, like our author, he may have 
been led through Neo-Platonism to Christianity ; and, if there 
is anything in Lapatz’s guess’ that the deacon is S. Isidore of 
Pelusium, there would seem fair grounds for believing that he 
was instrumental i in making a convert of Synesius’ attractive 
friend. 

- Another very dear friend of our author’s, Olympius, seems 
to have become acquainted with him also as a disciple of 
Hypatia’s. There are so many points of similarity between 
him and Herculian, that we think Lapatz® justified in under- 





1 Cp. Epp. 143, 145. 
2 Ep.139. Cp. Isidore, Epp. 6. 461. On the other hand, there are several 


indications in this group of Synesius’ letters that Herculian tried to persuade 
him to take up more with public life. 


3 Epp. 140, 142. ; 4 Ep, 138. 
5 rév Oavudorov Kéunta. Lp, 141. : 
6 Ep. 143. 7 p. 325. 8 p. 333, 


2¢ 
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standing the ‘quartette of sacred friendship’! to have been 
made up of Synesius, Evoptius, Herculian, and Olympius. 
Like Herculian, he stayed in Alexandria after Synesius left it, 
and was on friendly terms with the Count? and Isio Like 
him, he was a philosopher* and eloquent,? an important 
personage,® and interested in literary matters.’ Like him, he 
seems to have visited Synesius in Cyrenaica, as he also receives 
greeting from the whole household® He appears to’ have 
shared in our hero’s fondness for horses, and sent him a hand- 
some Italian horse, which was, however, detained at Seleucia? 
He was always despatching gifts to his friend, and the latter 
seems to have been almost ashamed to receive so many! 

It is pretty clear that he was a Syrian, and lived in his 
native land during part of the time when the correspondence 
was going on between the two." He must have been a 
wealthy man, and had the national love of luxury. Synesius, 
ever mindful of his own Spartan pedigree, doubtless felt it his 
duty to adopt a severe and an economical style (more or less) 
in his manner of living; and, when they were students to- 
gether, remonstrated with Olympius on the splendour of the 
lodgings in which he entertained his companions.” 

Lapatz has excellently grasped the rich and magnificent 
undergraduate, almost precisely such as one knows him at the 
present day—attending lectures with joyous condescension, in 
brilliantly fashionable attire: ‘doing’ ‘the High” or King’s 
Parade, or Grafton Street, at the hours when it should be 
‘done’: and entertaining his ‘ set ’ at sumptuous ‘ wines’ in the 


evening.“ 


1 Bp. 142. rerpaxriv iepas geNas. 2 Epp. 97, 98. 

2 Bp. 98. « Ep. 97. 5 Bp. 132. © Bp. 97. 

7 Ep. 98. 8 Thid. 3 Ep, 132. © Ep. 148. 

1 Bp. 132. 2 Epp. 98, 147. 

1 So we interpret, after Lapatz (p. 337), the expression kal yap cal rére rir 
tpughy éuenpduny Tv xaradvpdrew tod cvectriov (Ep. 132)—as to the meaning 
of which latter words Pétau confesses himself at a loss. 

14 «Tl vivait 4 Yorientale, 4 la syrienne, se montrant aux lecons et s’étalant 
aux promenades, s’aimant sur les quais, au spectacle de la mer, des vaisseaux 
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Eventually, Olympius became a Christian ; for Synesius 
urges him to put himself in a position to fight the Church’s 
enemies.'' Lapatz? conjectures him to have been ordained, 
and to be the unnamed acquaintance who had asked for a 
bishopric, and whom the metropolitan puts off with fair 
speeches.* But there is not a shadow of proof that the theory 
_ is a true one; and, to our mind, the letter loses all its beauty, 
if written to one whom the writer really admired. The stilted 
compliments and apparent absence of genuine affection are 
quite out of place, if so great a friend as Olympius be the 
person addressed. Whether he received Holy Orders or 
remained a layman is, therefore, a question which cannot be 
decided. He was one of the persons to whom Synesius 
poured forth his difficulties on the subject of his call to the 
episcopate.* 

It is pleasant to think that the ‘quartette of sacred friend- 
ship’ all seem to have passed from the school of Plato into 
the school of Christ. 

It was probably during this period of his life that Synesius 
became acquainted with Theotecnus, an elderly man,> Atha- 
nasius,*® Abramius’ (can he have been of Jewish origin ?), Gaius, 
Theodosius ‘the grammarian,® and Peter’—all of them, it 
would seem, pupils of Hypatia; and perhaps also Heliodore 
and Pentadius. 

Heliodore was an orator and a man of position.“ Synesius 
was much attached to him, and reproaches him for not writing; 
though he suggests that perhaps Heliodore’s many public 
duties may account for his apparent neglect.“ From the use 





et du commerce: toutes choses qui lui rappelaient ses belles cétes de Syrie. 
Traitait-il ses amis ; cela sentait son grand seigneur, son satrape, au point 
de seandaliser la tempérance = Synésius ’ (Lapatz, p. 337). 


t Ep. 45. 3 pp. 337, sq. > See p. 264. 
4 Qur author’s great affection for him is also clearly marked in 7 96. 
5 Epp. 4, 16. ® Ibid. 7 Ep. 8. 8 Ep. 4. 


® Ibid. Volkmann (p. 89, note **) thinks that he may possibly be identical 
with the commentator on Dionysius ‘ the Thracian.” 
Hp. 132. nt Epp. 17, 117. 12 Bp. 25. 
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of the expression ‘ Your Honour’ or ‘ Your Excellency,’ ! which 
looks like an official title, we think that he held some govern- 
ment post. May one identify him with the jyeuev to whom 
Ep. 21 is addressed (and who receives the same title)? In 
that case, he probably became Prefect of Pentapolis, and 
Synesius, no doubt, renewed the friendship which had begun 
at Alexandria. 

Pentadius was Prefect of Egypt and a philosopher. He 
and Synesius had a strong respect for one another. He was 
a just and generous ruler.* 

To this section,we fancy, belong also Theodore, the physician,* 
and Isio, who was at one time a member of Synesius’ house- 
hold, perhaps in the capacity of his secretary.® . 

iii, His embassy to Constantinople gained a new set of 
friends for Synesius. 

At the head of this class we place, on account of his im- 
portance, Anthemius, though we do not think that Synesius 
actually made his acquaintance. We do not, indeed, hold 
that Lapatz’s argument’ is a strong one—to the effect that he 
did not know him, because he did not write to him direct; 
for our author seems to have had considerable doubt as to 
the propriety of his writing to Paeonius, whom he certainly 
did know. Yet, while denying the premise, we accept the 
conclusion. The philosopher, who speaks several times in 
laudatory terms of Anthemius, never says that he knew him 
personally. He asks others to put his case before him; and 
there is no hint that Anthemius was in Constantinople between 
the years 397 and 400. 

He was grandson of Philip, the Praetorian Prefect, rie, by 





1 4 oh cepvorpéreca. 

2 The wyeudv of Hp. 62 looks like a military person. So Lapatz under- 
stands it (p. 218). See p. 220, note 2. ; 

3 Epp. 29, 30, 127. . 4 Hp. 115. 5 Hyp. 98, 143. 

6 Pétau believes that he did (Notitia Historica, in Migne). 7 p. 363. 

8 Socrates (2. 16) calls him simply érapxos, or prefect. That he was 
érapxos THs avdfs, or Praetorian Prefect, is manifest from the fact that the 
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order of Constantius, banished Paul, Bishop of Constantinople, 
and set Macedonius in his place, after much bloodshed. 
Anthemius was a man of very different character, and a great 
friend of S. Chrysostom’s.2 In 405 he was consul with Stilicho, 
and Praetorian Prefect of the East. He held the prefecture 
about ten years, and administered the eastern Empire from 
408 to 415,° during the minority of Theodosius u. He forti- 
fied Constantinople with great walls, and was a genuine 
statesman.* He was grandfather of the Emperor Anthemius.® 

Synesius speaks very highly of him,® but apparently did 
not think that he quite realised his responsibility towards 
Cyrenaica. He informs us, as we have seen,’ that, besides the 
old laws on the subject still in force; Anthemius had brought 
in a new one against anybody’s becoming prefect of his 
native country. In Ep. 79a Thoas, the creature of Andronicus, 
is spoken of as declaring that a dream of Anthemius’, when 
he was ill, demanded the execution of two citizens of Penta- 
polis in order to procure his recovery; but we need not 
for a moment suppose that the high-minded prefect had any 
such murderous idea. The whole thing was, doubtless, 
trumped up by the unscrupulous Thoas. During the 
earlier years of Theodosius, Anthemius was the most power- 
ful man in the East, and Synesius tried to obtain his help 
through the influence of two of their common friends. The 
prefect is mentioned in Epp. 47, 49, 73, 75, 79a, and 118, 
and Discowrse i. 

If Synesius did not know Anthemius personally, he was on 





historian says that his dignity was superior to that of the rest of the 
governors, and that he ranked next to the Emperor. zpécrayyua ody &yypapov 
dmocréhnet TS erdpyy Pitty, ds pelfova pev Tav Edw dpxbvtwr rHv éfouciay 
KexAnpwuévy, Sevrépw 6é wera Bacihéa xpnparifovre. 

1 Socrates, 7. 1, compared with 2. 16. Philip caused Paul to be smothered 
or drowned (dromvryjva, Socrates, 5. 9). 

2 Pétau. | 3 Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 391 (ch. 32). 

4 gpovibraros S¢ Trav Tére dvOpimwv kal éd6xer kal fy, kal dBovkws Exparrev 
ovdév, (Socrates, 7. 1.) 5 Gibbon, loc. cit. 

8 Ep. 73; Discourse i. 7 See p. 215. 
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friendly terms with his chief adviser,’ the sophist Troilus.” 
If he was unacquainted with the Ruler of the East, he knew 
well the second personage (in point of actual power) in that 
division of the Empire. Troilus was a native of Side in 
Pamphylia,* and a well-known teacher of rhetoric. Among 
his pupils were Eusebius the advocate,‘ and, in all probability, 
the historian Socrates.6 He was considerably older than 
Synesius, who regarded him with especial warmth® and lent 
him books.’ He was also a friend of Pylaemenes® and 
Theotimus.® He used his influence worthily, and was the 
means of conferring great benefits on Cyrenaica.!? His affec- 
tion for Synesius and the kindliness of his nature are shown 
in the interest which he took in the progress made by our 
author’s little nephew. It is impossible to say decidedly 
whether he was a Christian. His position at court and the 
fact that some bishops, both Catholic and Novatianist (as 
Lapatz remarks”), issued from his school incline one to 
suppose that he may have been; but they certainly do not 
prove the point. There was too much intercourse between 
Christians and Pagans (of the better type of both), for one to 
be able to speak positively. 

Another person much respected by Anthemius, who became 
a friend of Synesius, was Theotimus. He was a poet, ‘the 





1 Socrates, 7.1; cp. Hp. 73. 

? Synesius calls him ‘ philosopher’; Socrates, ‘sophist.’ In Hp. 79a our 
author appears to give him the latter title. In connection with the dream 
alluded to above, Thoas professed to have been privately summoned to 
the prefect’s house (can Umrapxos, brdpxovs, and trdpxwy be mere clerical 
errors for the corresponding forms of érapxos? or does Synesius employ the 
word loosely ?), and been given the information when no one was present 
but ‘the sophist.’ (eloxAnOévros olka: OdavTos pdvov, Tod cogioTod, Pot, pdvou 


mapovros . ..) It is natural to assume that this unnamed sophist was 
Anthemius’ confidential adviser, Troilus, 
3 Socrates, 7. 27. 4 [bid. 6. 6. 
5 Bright, on Socrates, p. xiii. ; cp. Lapatz, p. 365. 6 Hp. 123. 
? Ep. 129a. 8 Ibid. 9 Ep. 47. 10 Epp. 26, 47, 119. 
1 Hp. 111. 12 pp. 367, sqq. 


13 Socrates, 7. 12, 37. Philip, a Christian priest of Side, prided himself 
on being related to Troilus (/bid. 27) 
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most inspired of those of the present day.’! The philosopher 
so much admired his gifts in this line, that he professed to 
believe that both Anthemius and Olympius might be immortal- 
ised by his verse.? Later generations do not seem to have 
formed a similar opinion as to his poetic merits; for, while a 
little is still known to us from other sources about Anthemius, 
Theotimus has utterly disappeared, except for what. Synesius 
says of him. He was a man practically interested in details 
of government.’ 

Though Synesius was no longer in the first flush of youth- 
ful enthusiasm when he went to Constantinople, his was a 
nature still quite capable of making new bosom friends. One 
such at least he found in Pylaemenes,* an advocate, who came 
originally from Heraclea Pontica.6 He was a man of patriotic 
feeling, and carried on his profession from a desire to benefit 
his native city. But, notwithstanding his persistence in it, 
it does not seem to have proved very lucrative for him,’ 
though he had decided influence. He appears to have held 
some public position. In his friend’s judgment, he was a 
good literary critic,’ and a graceful writer"; and he had 
studied philosophy. We have already referred to Synesius’ 
apparently unsuccessful attempts to detach him from his 
work and make him devote himself entirely to philosophy,” 
and his invitation to him to come and set up house with him, 
in which he rather hints that Pylaemenes’ business habits 
would prove useful to himself* He shows his affection for 





1 Ep. 98. 2 Epp. 49, 98. 3 Ep. 47. 

4 Epp. 71, 87, 151. 

5 Lapatz says rightly of him (p. 384): ‘Synésius le distingua, l’aima sur 
tous les autres; il l’a mis hors de pair dans sa correspondance comme dans 
son ceeur . . . Pyléméne fut comme son Herculianus de Constantinople.’ It 
is noteworthy that the quotation from Plato, referring to a friendship of 
passionate devotion, occurs both in Zp. 139 (to Herculian) and Zp. 151 (to 
Pylaemenes). 6 pp. 103, 150. 

7 Ep. 100. _ § Epp. 99, 102, 129a, 130. 

9 Synesius speaks of rijs vfs ceuvorperelas, in Hp. 130. See p. 404. 

10 Epp. 74, 100. 11 Ep. 100. 2 pp. 232, note 1. 13 p. 355. 
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him in sending him presents,! and, still more, in asking him 
to execute commissions for him,” 

Another man who enjoyed the favour of Anthemius* 
was Nicander. Beyond the fact that Synesius respected 
his literary tastes and asked him to use his influence 
on behalf of Stratonice’s husband,’ nothing is ‘known of 
him. 

While in Constantinople, Synesius became acquainted with 
the Count Paeonius, a military man who was fond of philosophy, 
science, and literature. He stood high in the esteem of 
Arcadius,’ and the philosopher, finding that he had a liking 
for astronomy, made and presented him with an astrolabe, 
which ‘he sent to him with a letter, nominally on the gift, 
but, in reality, far more on the value of philosophers as 
statesmen and on the excellences of Paeonius himself. If 
the Count mentioned by our author is in all cases the same 
man, he was a friend of Olympius® as well as of Herculian,® 
and was at one time military governor of Pentapolis.” He 
was older than Synesius." © 





1 Epp. 129a, 138. 2 Epp. 61, 129a, 133. _ 3 Ep. 75. 


* Volkmann (p. 113) calls him a poet. - 5 Epp. 1, 75. 
5 On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 7 Ep. 153. 8 Epp. 97, 98. 


9 Epp. 141, 143, 145. . 

10 Hpp. 148, 145.—Duzx or orputiyjte would have been the natural title, but 
Synesius speaks plainly of rév éx Ievraméd\ews Kéunra (Hp. 145). He appears 
to give the Pentapolitan dux the same designation in Hp. 143, where he 
says: mepl Tod Kéunros éyeypaders 5¢ Odpaockivou" Né-yw dé rod rvxdvTos apxis TOY 
év TH warpide orparwwrav, If in any of these letters the Count of Egypt is 
meant, there must be at least two Counts alluded to by Synesius; for it was 
one of his particular grievances that the military of Pentapolis were not 
under the Count of Egypt. That he should speak of a Count of Pentapolis 
is strange, as both Gibbon and Lapatz ascribe the title to only a few of the 
higher military officials. The former (vol. i. p. 457, chapter 17) says that 
there were no more than ten military Counts in the Empire; the latter 
(p. 388), that there were only two in its eastern division, those of Egypt 
and Pontus. Gibbon (ibid. p. 453) speaks of a civil Count of the East, 
Lewis and Short (1880) say that comes is, in late-Latin, ‘a designation for the 
occupant of any state office.’ Lapatz (loc. cit.) is convinced from the Letters 
that Paeonius became Count of Egypt. The whole question seems to us 
to be most obscure, and we feel incapable of throwing much light on it. 


1 Bp, 141, 
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Proclus was considerably older than our author,) and a 
friend of Pylaemenes. Synesius was much attached to him, 
in spite of what appears nowadays a somewhat unamiable 
trait in his character. The envoy had borrowed sixty gold 
pieces from him on leaving Constantinople, and Proclus set 
the sum down as seventy.2. We had understood this to mean 
that his honesty was not his strong point; but now believe 
that Lapatz’s kinder theory* is the right one, and that even 
among friends it was not considered objectionable to. charge 
great interest.* Eventually Synesius sent off eighty pieces. 
It certainly does look as if he was a little suspicious of 
Proclus, for he hints that he would like Pylaemenes to get 
the promissory note back, when the debt has been discharged. 
He also made Proclus a present of wine.> Very little is really 
known of this friend of our author’s, but it is natural to 
suppose that he was a philosopher; and we should like to 
hazard the guess (frankly advancing it as a mere guess) that 
he may have been the father, or more probably the grand- 
father, of the famous Proclus who became the leader of 
Neo-Platonism at Athens.® ‘ 

Of Aurelian we have already spoken.’ What has been said 
of him proves him to have been a fine character, though it is 
improbable that he was a strong one. Synesius admired him 
in the highest degree, as may be learnt from the On-Providence.® 
A study of that work shows that he was a cultivated person, 
and a man of a very gentle and generous nature. He had a 





1 Epp. 70, 129a, 133. 2 Ep. 129a. 3 p. 349. 

4 See also Druon (p. 98), who makes a reference, very much to the point, 

to Ep. 52, in which Synesius asks his own brother to buy him some cloaks, 
promising to pay him with heavy interest (rdvrws 6 7 dv irép rijs Timijs 
kaTdOy, wap’ éuol cor wo\AamAdowoy Keloerat). 5 Ep. 133. 
_ 6 This latter was born at Constantinople in 410. This, with the identity 
of name, is the only ground for our conjecture. If Synesius’ friend was an 
actual Thracian (see p. 30), and not merely a resident in Thrace, the fact 
explodes our theory (see p. 60). 

7 pp. 24, 26, sqq. ; 5 See ch, xii. 
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young son named Taurus, of whom Synesius speaks as a boy of 
promise.t Taurus became consul in 428.? 

Another person with whom our author became on somewhat 
friendly terms during his sojourn at Constantinople—though 
he can scarcely, so far as is shown, be called an actual friend 
—was Asterius, the scribe or shorthand writer. We rather 
think that the philosopher was a little annoyed at his im- 
pudence in asking for the Egyptian rug.* Asterius is interest- 
ing, as being the only one of the many persons named in 
Synesius’ works (with two exceptions‘) whose personal 
appearance is described. He was dark, of medium height, 
and thin in the face. He was a Syrian, and somewhat 
important in the body of scribes.° 

Three other men, whose friendship with Synesius seems 
to date from this period, are Eucharistus (who was also a 
friend of Pylaemenes’)*; Photius, who appears to have died 
shortly after the envoy’s departure from Constantinople, since 
the latter refers to him as ‘ blessed’;? and Marcian, 

The last-mentioned was an elderly man, a philosopher, very 
eloquent (Synesius, who is always lavish of his praises, hints 
that he was rather more than a mere copy. of the God of 
Eloquence), an influential person, who numbered among his 
friends both Troilus and Pylaemenes, and had formerly been 
governor of Paphlagonia.’ We identify him with the well- 
known Marcian, a geographer, of Heraclea Pontica (this at 
once makes natural his acquaintance with Pylaemenes). He 
wrote 4 Periplus of the External Sea, both eastern and western, 
and of the largest islands in it. This was in two books, of 
which the former is extant in its entirety; of the latter only 
three or four chapters remain. He also published an epitome 





1 Hp. 81. 2 Socrates, 7. 29. "8 See p. 30. 

+ The exceptions are the two Antiochi (Zp. 110). Antiochus, 6 dard 
Tparidvov, was a most excellent little fellow, but very ugly. The other 
Antiochus, who was influential with Narses the Persian, was a young man 
with a considerable ‘ corporation.’ . 

5 Hp. 61, 6 Hp. 100. 7 waxapirys (Lp. 61). 8 Epp. 100, 119. 
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of the Periplus of Artemidorus of Ephesus, of which, among 
other parts, we still have that which deals with Paphlagonia, 

iv. It was probably on visits paid to Alexandria after the 
completion of his embassy that Synesius got to know certain 
persons prominent in the Christian community. There are 
only two men who can be assigned to this class—Theophilus, 
the patriarch, and S. Isidore of Pelusium. 

Theophilus, who was archbishop from 385 to 412,? was 
held in great esteem by our friend.* It is very hard to see 
how this could be, for the Church historians who lived about 
the time give a most unfavourable description of him. 
Robertson’s account of his character, severe as it is, seems 
perfectly just; for it is only such as may be drawn from 
Socrates and Sozomen. ‘He was able, says the Canon, ‘bold, 
crafty, unscrupulous, corrupt, rapacious, and domineering. In 
the first controversy between Jerome and Rufinus’ (on the 
subject of Origenism) ‘he had acted the creditable part of a 
mediator. His own inclinations were undoubtedly in favour 
of Origen; he had even deposed a bishop named Paul for his 
hostility to that teacher: but he now found it expedient to 
take a different line of conduct.’ * 

Egypt teemed at this time with monks—many of them 
quite illiterate men, whose one claim to respect consisted 
in their stern self-mortification. Among those of Nitria 
grossly anthropomorphist views as to the nature of the 
Deity prevailed. Opposed to them were a large number of 
persons who held the orthodox belief that God is pure 
Spirit. With these latter Theophilus was in agreement; 
and he publicly attacked the contrary opinion. On learning 
this, the monks left their monasteries and went to Alexandria, 
to murder the archbishop. He disarmed their wrath by 
meeting them with the words,‘I saw you as though it were 








1 Classical Dictionary. 2 Socrates, 5. 12 and 7. 7. 
3 Epp. 9, 66, 67, 68, 69, 76, 79b, and 89 are addressed to him. 
* Robertson, vol. ii. p. 105. 
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the Face of God.’! They bade him, if he genuinely believed 
that the Face of God was like their own face, anathematise 
the writings of Origen; and he consented to do so, professing 
his own abhorrence of those works. In this way, he escaped 
the danger to his life. ; 

Foremost among the monks of Scetis were four brothers, 
Dioscorus, Ammonius, Eusebius, and Euthymius, whose height 
was so unusual that they were known as the ‘Tall Monks.’ 
They were distinguished for their virtuous life and their 
learning. Theophilus thought so highly of them that he 
forcibly consecrated Dioscorus to the Bishopric of Hermopolis ; 
whilst he ordained two of the others, and, despite their re- 
luctance to give up the monastic life, entrusted them with 
the management of the business affairs connected with the 
Church. They fulfilled their task honourably; but, in the 
course of time, discovered the patriarch’s fondness for amass- 
ing money, and, fearing injury to their spirituality, asked 
permission to return to the desert, saying that they preferred 
the hermit life to existence in the city. 

At first Theophilus begged them to remain; but, on finding 
out the true reason for their request, he became enraged and 
threatened them with all kinds of punishment. They went 
back to their former life, and he proceeded to invent various 
ways of persecuting them. He stirred up the ignorant anthro- 
pomorphist monks against Dioscorus and his brothers as 
Origenists; and, when the theological strife was sufficiently 
advanced, perietrated into Nitria (which was in the diocese of 
Dioscorus) with a number of followers, and actually armed 
the heterodox monks against the brothers.2, These last made 
their escape together with some other orthodox monks and 
Isidore (his former intimate friend,* whom Theophilus had 
found inconveniently truthful, and had consequently driven 


1 Genesis 33. 10. The words in the Lxx. are: Eldov 7d mpécwrdv cov, us 
dv ris ioc rpdowrrov Ocod. 


? Socrates, 6. 7. 3 See p. 22. 
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forth from Alexandria), and went to Constantinople, to put 
their case before the Emperor and S. Chrysostom. The latter 
received them kindly and in most Catholic fashion; for, 
though he permitted them to attend church, he would not 
allow them to communicate, until the matter had been 
investigated. 

A false report, however, reached Theophilus, to the effect 
that they had been received into full communion, and that 
the Patriarch of Constantinople was ready to espouse their 
cause. At once his anger turned itself against Chrysostom, 
and he determined to get him deposed. He sent letters to 
the various bishops, in which he made no mention of this 
object, but condemned the works of Origen—though S. 
Athanasius had often, in his contest with Arianism, appealed 
to them as orthodox documents.1_ He then made friends with 
Epiphanius, Metropolitan of Cyprus, with whom, for his 
anthropomorphism, he had previously been at variance—his 
implacability leading him, for the sake of gaining the victory 
over his adversaries, to deny his own convictions.2 The 
Cypriot went to Constantinople, and, in order to gratify 
Theophilus, behaved in an inexcusable manner, disregarding 
all canonical usage, ordaining, holding services, and so forth, 
without the diocesan’s permission.* On receiving, at length, 
a somewhat threatening message from Chrysostom, he seems 
to have begun to doubt whether his conduct had been well- 
advised, and set sail for Cyprus. He died on the voyage 
home.* 

After his departure, the Patriarch of Constantinople was 
informed that the Empress had supported Epiphanius in his 
irregularities. He promptly preached a severe sermon on 
women in general. Eudoxia took his words as a personal 
insult, and urged Theophilus to come and hold a synod to 
condemn S. Chrysostom. The Egyptian patriarch, with a 





1 Socrates, 6. 9. 2 hid. 10. 3 [bid. 12, 14, 4 Ibid. 14. 
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number of bishops hostile to Chrysostom, held a council in 
a suburb of Chalcedon known as the ‘Oak,’ and summoned 
him, with some others, to appear before them to answer 
certain extraordinary charges in which nothing was said 
about Origenism. Chrysostom refused to submit his case to 
so prejudiced an assembly, and demanded to be heard by a 
General Council. They sent him a summons four times; 
and, as he declined to take notice of it, condemned and 
deposed him—simply for having absented himself from the 
court. The populace insisted on protecting him; but he . 
escaped them, and surrendered himself to the persons directed 
by the Emperor to take him into banishment. 

There followed speedily a reaction in his favour, and he 
was recalled. Theophilus had become very unpopular, having 
displayed his real motive in the affair too openly, by re- 
storing the ‘ Tall Monks’ to communion as soon as Chrysostom 
had been driven out.2 After the return of the latter, further 
disturbances occurred in Constantinople. The partisans of 
Theophilus required the trial of Heraclides, Bishop of Ephesus, 
on various counts; those of Chrysostom objected that, as 
Heraclides was not present, it was unfair to proceed against 
him. A fight between the two factions resulted in some being 
killed and many wounded. Thereupon Theophilus hurried 
off to Alexandria, and the other bishops who had espoused 
his cause also went home. General indignation was felt 
against the Patriarch of Alexandria, and more especially as, 
notwithstanding all the trouble which he had caused by his 
attacks on Origenism, he still continued himself to study 
Origen’s works.* Here Socrates leaves him, and records 
nothing further but his death.‘ 

Such are the accounts given of Theophilus. How can 
Synesius possibly have respected a man of that type? We 
can see no real answer to the question. He must have 





1 Thid. 15. 2 Ibid. 16. ® Ibid. 17. 
4 Qn all these matters, ep. Sozomen, 8. 11-19. 
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admired his talent for ruling and his intellectual gifts, and 
somehow shut his eyes to the moral aspect of his life. No 
doubt, in so comparatively remote a place as Ptolemais, he 
was not much affected by his superior’s double-dealing. His 
sense of obedience was highly developed; and the patriarch 
would, therefore, have no trouble with him, and probably 
did not interfere with him, except when the metropolitan 
asked for his opinion on details of Churchmanship.. Synesius 
must have identified the man with his office, and reverenced 
Theophilus chiefly on account of his position and his mental 
attainments. At least, we confess ourselves unable to give 
a reason for his admiring him in other ways. 

A very different sort of man was Isidore, abbot of a 
monastery near Pelusium (the Sin of Ezekiel, 30. 15, sg.), a 
city on the east side of the most easterly mouth of the Nile.? 
Synesius never speaks of Isidore; but four extant letters of 
the abbot’s prove their acquaintance, and suggest that the 
Bishop of Ptolemais may have applied to him for help on 
doctrinal and kindred matters. 

Very little is known of the details of Isidore’s life, in spite 
of the vast number of his letters still preserved. He is said 
to have been an Egyptian, and to have been born at Alex- 
andria. Nothing is known for certain as to the date of his 
birth, his parentage, or his education. Niemeyer? doubts 
Nicephorus’ tradition that he was a disciple of S. Chrysostom’s, 
since Isidore, while frequently speaking with admiration of 
the patriarch, never says that he had studied under him. 
_ He seems, however, to have been a diligent reader of the 
works of the famous preacher, and to have imitated him in 
several passages.? His manner of life was very austere, and 
he took S. John the Baptist as his great model. He was 





1 Classical Dictionary ; Dictionary of the Bible. 

2 In Migne’s edition. 

3 Niemeyer: gives Isidore, Hpp. 1. 156 and 5. 32 as instances of such 
imitation. 
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renowned for his learning as well as for his personal piety. 
It has been thought that S. Gregory Nyssen sought his 
assistance in the interpretation of one scriptural passage. 
Cyril of Alexandria treated him with great respect,? and 
Isidore did not hesitate to speak his mind freely to him? 
He was in priest’s orders;* but it is not known by what 
bishop he was ordained. He wrote controversial works in 
defence of the Faith against Pagans, Jews, and Heretics, and. 
was constant in his exhortation of men of all classes—soldiers, 
physicians, monks, priests, and bishops, all receiving edifica- 
tion from him in personal intercourse or by letter. The. 
date of his death is unknown. He was alive about the time 
of the Council of Ephesus, since he wrote to Cyril on the 
subject® (and another of his letters® apparently refers to 
the same occasion). He probably died about the year 434.7 
Robertson ® seems to give a Eutychian turn to Hpp. 1. 323 
(which he numbers 324),° but the letter appears to us un- 
mistakably Catholic. S. Isidore opposes Eutychianism in 
many places,’® or, it might be more accurate to say, he 
_ opposes the line of thought which was afterwards put forward 
as a distinct system by Eutyches, and condemned by the 
Council of Chalcedon. 

‘He was no admirer of Theophilus; and, if pp. 5. 114 is 
addressed to the archbishop (though, from its tone, we feel 
doubtful of this), we may say that he thought him too fond 
of money-making. In another letter, indeed, he does 
express this opinion, and, dealing with the treatment received 
by S. Chrysostom, speaks most severely of the Alexandrine 
prelate. ‘Egypt,’ he says, ‘has always been accustomed to 
act lawlessly, refusing Moses, making friends with Pharaoh, 





‘1 Tsidore, Hop. 1. 126. 2 Ibid, 370. 3 Ibid. 310. 
4 Miss Gardner (p. 159) calls him a bishop. 5 Isidore, Hpp. 1. 310. 
8 Jbid. 311. 7 Niemeyer. 8 Vol. ii. p. 200. 


9 Migne’s 324 contains no statement of the kind that Robertson refers to. 
10 7.9. Isidore, Epp. 1. 102, 405, 419, 496. 
1 [bid. 152. 
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flogging the humble, afflicting the weary, building cities and 
keeping back wages, and practising these habits up to the 
present. For it put forward Theophilus, who had a mania 
for [precious] stones, and worshipped gold—strengthened as, 
he was by the assistance of four fellow-labourers, or rather 
fellow-apostates—and overcame the God-beloved theologian.’ 
He then proceeds to compare the supporters of Theophilus 
to the House of Saul, and those of Chrysostom to that of 
David. 

_ Here too Ammonius may be inserted—not. that we think 
him necessarily a Christian, though he may have been (there 
is no indication as to his religion)—but because it is probable 
that it was in a visit to Alexandria after his embassy that 
Synesius made his acquaintance. Ammonius was related 
to the Theodore who had been a friend of the philosopher’s 
family. He lived in Alexandria, and may perhaps have 
been a member of the senate of that city. At all events, 
the senators came in a body to Synesius, and asked him to 
write letters of introduction to his friends in Cyrenaica for 
the benefit of Ammonius, when he was starting to that 
country with money for the troops.” 

v. We place in this group persons with whom Synesius 
became acquainted, as seems likely, in his native land—who, 
at any rate, were connected with it—without making any 
attempt to decide during what part of his life he first met 
them. 

There were Acacius, an eloquent man, a friend of 
Eyoptius’:* Aithales:+ Dionysius,° and his cousin Amyntianus 
—a philosopher who was dead when Synesius wrote:® 
Cledonius, holding some official position:*? Constans, a philo- 
sopher, apparently influential:* Dioscurides:? Domitian, an 





1 See p. 418. 2 Epp. 18-21. 3 Ep. 53. + Ep. 144. 

5 Epp. 27, 105. § Ep. 27. 7 Ep. 42. 8 Ep. 27. 

9 Epp. 79a, 94. Lapatz (p. 310) understands the Dioscurides of Hp. 94 to 
have been a friend of Julius’, whom Synesius thought it his duty to oppose. 
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advocate:! Eusebius, an orator :? Evagrius, a priest, persecuted 
by Andronicus:* Hero, who seems also to have been one of the 
prefect’s victims :* Hesychius, a man of position:° Martyrius, 
a friend of Herod’s, who had helped Synesius to uphold the 
law, and so had got into danger:® Paul:? Phoebamon:® Poe- 
menius, manager of Artabazacus’ estate in Cyrenaica:® Sosenas, 
whose property had been confiscated:! Syrus, the bearer of 
Olympius’ yearly letter:1 Theodore, a very eloquent man, a 
dead friend of Synesius and of his parents, a general benefactor 
of Pentapolis, from whose heirs the philosopher had bought 
his gymnastic-master.” Lapatz' holds that Theodore was 





‘ Jules est hors de lui. . . L’affaire de Dioscoride n’était pas pour l’apaiser, 
un ami, un compére, et que Synésius entreprit de démasquer.’ The view of 
Pétau seems to be the same; but it is not clear; for he translates: ‘ Mitto 
quae in sodalis Dioscoridis causa contigerunt, quam (? quae) a me cum omni 
moderatione facta, nec ut Dei aut hominum indignationem provocarem.’ 
But we do not think that Synesius’ words will bear this interpretation. 
What he says is, we take it, ‘I pass over the matter connected with my — 
companion Dioscurides, because it was managed with moderation, and not in 
such a way as to rouse the indignation of God and men,’ (’Hé ra xara Tov 
éraipov Atooxouplinv, bre perpiws émpaxOn, Kal odx ws av Kwijoat Oeod Te kal 
_dvOperwy véuerw.) If Dioscurides was Julius’ companion, and Synesius had 
attacked him, there would be little point in the philosopher’s saying that he 
passed it over, and that he had acted with self-restraint in the case. Would 
he not have believed that he always practised self-restraint? and would it 
not have been for Julius to overlook the matter, if the person attacked were 
his friend? It seems easier to think that our author means that on this 
occasion Julius had behaved so correctly, that he himself could say nothing 
against the action, even though it was his own friend who suffered. The 
expression 7G ely Arocxovpidy in Hp. 79a must refer to some one whom 
Synesius respected; we identify him with the man mentioned in Hp. 94, 
We suppose (though they do not say so) that Lapatz and, perhaps, Pétau 
would, on the contrary, identify the Dioscurides of Mp. 94 with the one of 
Ep. 47, who appears to have been an underhand law-breaker. With what 
Synesius says of Julius’ conduct towards Dioscurides compare the generous 
teaching of Pindar, Pythians, 9. 93, sqq. :— 


Ovexev, el piros dordr, el Tis dvrdes, 76 y’ Ev Evy mwemovapévor eb 
ft) Adyov BAdrrwv adlovo yépovros KpuTTéeTw. 

Ketvos aiveivy cal rov éxOpov 

mavTi Ouuis cbr ye Sika Kana péfovr’ évverer. 


1 Epp. 154, 155. 2 Hp. 117. 3 Hp. 79a. 4 Ibid. 5 Hp. 92. 
® Epp. 19, 47, 90. 7 Hp. 105. 8 Ep. 148. 9 Hp. 134, 


” Epp, 48,102, 4 Hp. 132, Hpp, 18, 20, 21, 32, 13 p, 253, 
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probably born in Pentapolis, but lived in Alexandria; and 
that he was a sort of Maecenas, keeping open-house for his 
countrymen newly arrived in the great city, whether they 
were literary persons or business-men. 

Friends of whom we learn a little more from our author 
are Trypho, Anastasius, Anysius, Gennadius, John, Marcellinus, 
and Simplicius. 

Trypho, ‘the golden,’ a former governor of Pentapolis,) was 
a friend of Pylaemenes’.? He went to Constantinople, where 
Synesius sent him presents through Pylaemenes, 

In introducing Anastasius to Pylaemenes, Synesius speaks 
of him as a person of importance.* His influence is further 
shown by the fact that the philosopher asks him to help 
Sosenas in Thrace* He was on good terms with Troilus,5 
and was appointed tutor of Arcadius’ children; at least, that 
is how we understand the words: ‘From the bottom of my 
heart I was pleased on learning that the “golden children,” as 
they are called in imperial parlance, have been made by law 
your children.’ This event would probably occur during the 
time of Anthemius’ power. Synesius was so fond of Anas- 
tasius as to call him his ‘brother.’? It is odd that, notwith- 
standing his influence, Zenas should have had the daring 
to threaten him with an action for wapampecBeia® Either 
Zenas must have had a very high opinion of the power of his 
patron Andronicus, or one must believe, with Lapatz,® that 





1 Hp. 133. 2 Epp. 129a, 133. 3 Ep. 99. 

4 Ep. 43. 5 Ep. 26. 

6 Hp, 22. Pétau and Lapatz (p. 372) also take this view, but the latter 
(pp. 369, 371) makes two Anastasii out of our one. It must be observed, 
however, that in Hp. 23 the same expression, 7a xpvoG wadla, is used, 
apparently, of Diogenes’ children. 7 Ep. 79a. 

8 Ibid. Lapatz (p. 313) supposes that, like Synesius at an earlier time, 
Anastasius had been sent on an embassy to Constantinople on behalf of 
Cyrenaica, but came back without having been able to do anything. Zenas, 
whom he had to denounce at court, promptly seized the opportunity, 
treated his misfortune as his fault, and menaced him with prosecution for 
having been guilty of collusion in his embassy, 

9 See above, note 6. 
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the Anastasius thus mentioned in Lp. 79a is a different man 
from the Anastasius to whom the letter is addressed+ In 
Ep. 46, which looks as if it had been written in the later part 
of Synesius’ life, when. he considered that everything was 
going against him, when he would exclaim— 

‘TI perish day by day ; 

The sunshine fails, the shadows grow more dreary, 

And I am near to fall, infirm and weary’— 
he accuses Anastasius of having treated him with great un- 
kindness. But it is to be observed that the only authority 
which the worthy bishop has for his statement is nothing 
more respectable than some second-hand rumours. He is 
such a sensitive person, and so ready to listen to mere hearsay 
evidence, that it is possible that he may have maligned his 
friend. It may also be the case that the report that Anas- 
tasius was an upholder of: Andronicus*® was unfounded; or, 
perhaps, he knew little of the real character of the prefect 
till the bishop enlightened him. Much of the tone of Zp. 79a 
suggests that Anastasius was a Christian, and the probability. 
is strengthened by his position in the Imperial family. - 

In the speech in which he denounced the iniquities of 
Andronicus,* Synesius informed his hearers of the approach 
of a new military governor for Pentapolis. Against the 
Ausurians, he said, ‘a certain man has already been chosen 
by God as duz. Heaven grant that he may prove to us a more 
pious and just person than any of the duces who have ever 
been sent by Him!’ From these last words it appears that 
at the time he either had not heard who the new duz was to 





1 We confess that, unless one accepts the existence of two Anastasii, 
Anastasius’ reputed approval of Andronicus and Zenas’ threatened attack 
on Anastasius (in reliance on Andronicus) are hard to reconcile. Still, any 
attempt to separate them requires much arbitrary treatment, and becomes 
all the more difficult from the fact that both Anastasii (if there are two) are 
called Synesius’ ‘brothers’ in the same letter. The one addressed is ddedpe 
’Avaordove, and the other is termed rodv éudv ddehpdv ’Avacrdoror. 

2 Cp. Hp. 94. > See above, note 1. 4 Ep. 57. 
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be, or, having heard, had no personal acquaintance with him. 
It seems fairly certain that the man referred to was Anysius,} 
and that he undertook his duty in 410, after the decree of 
excommunication against Andronicus, but during the period 
in which (owing to the prefect’s profession of penitence) that 
decree was still in abeyance. It is true that, at first sight, 
Ep. 77 suggests that Anysius left the country just before 
Andronicus arrived there. ‘Light and darkness. cannot wait 
for one another; but shun one another by a natural law. 
When we returned from escorting you, we came up with 
Andronicus.’ However, there is no need to put this inter- 
pretation on the letter—an interpretation which would bring 
us into considerable confusion. Druon points out® that the 
brevity of the note is unsuitable, if the reference is to the 
dux’s final departure from Cyrenaica ;4 and thinks that it 
alludes to a triumphal procession in which he had been 
escorted to Ptolemais after a victory. 

Anysius fully realised all the bishop’s hopes. He was a 
young man (for whom Synesius developed a most fatherly 
feeling)® of great military ability,® and, with his little band 
of forty Unnigardae, performed wonderful feats against the 
Ausurians. On the occasion of a decisive victory gained by 
him over them, the bishop gladly acceded to the wishes of 
his people, and presided over a meeting of the inhabitants 





1 Druon, p. 66. We do not, however, think that he is at all justified in 
saying that Synesius had in advance lavished his praises on Anysius. His 
words seem to be the expression simply of a wish, not a statement of facts. 
The same words, we think, contradict Miss Gardner’s assertion (p. 94) that 
.Anysius was already in Pentapolis before the arrival of Andronicus, and 
(p. 156) before Synesius’ election as bishop. The three men appear to have 
entered on their offices in the following order: Andronicus, Synesius, 
Anysius. 

2 Druon, who says (p. 66) that the appointment was made about the end 
of the year. Volkmann, p. 246. 

3 pp. 292, sq. 

_ 4 Pétau, on the other hand, understands it of such departure. ‘ Deduc- 
tionem,’ he says, ‘intelligo, cum exeuntem magistratu et domum redeuntem 
deducerent.’ 5 Ep. 14. 6 Ep. 93. 
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of two cities held in Anysius’ honour, at which he delivered 
a speech ! in praise of the excellent dux. 

Besides his prowess in the field, Anysius had shown himself 
capable in dealing with difficulties among his own troops, 
having by his tact put an end to a most dangerous internal 
dissension caused by the arrogance (or, perhaps, rapacity*) of 
the officers on the one side, and the insubordination of the men 
on the other. Of the many duces whom Synesius had known, 
he was the only one, up to that time, who treated civilians 
fairly ; nay, he exhibited even more consideration to them than 
to the military. He was not only quite incorruptible, but cared 
little for making money even by perfectly honourable means. 
He seems to have been a Christian, and a devout one.® 

Synesius himself had great respect for the Unnigardae, but 
held Anysius to be the only duw under whose command their 
disposition could be entirely trusted. He requested that their 
number might be increased, and that his friend’s term of office 
might be extended.* His petition was disregarded, and the 
admirable dux left Pentapolis, probably in 411, and seems 
to have gone to Constantinople. He appears to have been 
there—evidently enjoying a high position '—when the bishop 





1 Discourse ii. (called usually Catastasis ii. or Constitutio). 

2 aneovetla. 

3°O GeoreBns dé ris dv yévorro paddov 7) boris dmavros epyou Kat Nbyou Ocbev 
dpxerar ; (Discourse ii.). + Ibid. 

5 Druon (p. 67) says that he became Count of the Sacred Largesses 
(‘comte des largesses’) a few years after leaving Cyrenaica, but gives no 
authority for the statement. Perhaps he derived the idea from the expres- 
sion, Tv BacitKay Swpedy (see p. 423, note 1); but, in that case, the ‘quelques 
années plus tard’ is unsuitable, as Synesius must have died (as Druon him- 
- self—p. 303—holds) within two or three years of Anysius’ recall. According 
to Gibbon (vol. i. p. 464, chapter 17), the Count of the Sacred Largesses was 
one of the important personages in the confidence of the Emperor, and the 
title ‘was bestowed on the treasurer-general of the revenue, with the inten- 
tion perhaps of inculcating that every payment flowed from the voluntary 
bounty of the monarch.’ This is exactly the way in which the Baodckal 
dwpeat are spoken of by Synesius, who seems by them to mean a salary 
without which the soldiers could not maintain their necessary efficiency. 


He says ‘that, without them, they would be short of a relay of horses, and 
of arms. 
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despatched to him Zpp. 59 and 78. In the former of these he 
commended to him a rhetorician (who was really, he said— 
yes, like all Synesius’ friends!—a philosopher). Now that 
Anysius was no longer with them, Pentapolis had been sold 
to the enemy, and the rhetorician could practise there no 
more. In Ep. 78 he asked his friend to appeal to the Emperor | 
on behalf of the Unnigardae whom he had formerly com- 
manded. Their number must be increased; and they them- 
selves must not be swallowed up among the native troops, or 
_ be deprived of the Imperial Largess.1 He hinted at a hope 
that perhaps Cyrenaica might again be allowed the privilege 
of having Anysius as duz.? 

Gennadius, a Syrian, was a skilful financier and an excellent 
Prefect of Pentapolis. Apparently he held this office twice, 
both before* and after* Andronicus. His accusation is spoken 
of in chapter vii.© His second appointment as prefect makes 
it likely that the case against him was quashed. 

There are probably three Johns mentioned by Synesius, but 
only one of the three, we take it, was a friend of his. It is 
difficult, with regard to some of the Letters, to say to which 
of the men they refer; they may be seriously addressed to a 
friend, or satirically written to another. Our author’s friend. 
seems to be the one alluded to in Epp. 37,93, and 146. He 
was a Cyrenian,® a great admirer of Anysius, and an enthusi- 
astic soldier. Zp. 37 was sent to the dvz when John was 
chafing under the forced inaction caused by a grievous attack 
of illness. He had a brother who shared his military tastes.’ 
John appears afterwards to have become a monk, and Synesius 
hints that he might have done better by devoting himself to 





1 *Axpeio yap dy éavrots re xal quiv yévowTo, Tav Bacrixay Swpedv apypnuévor. 

2 Mera rod Ocod, tis obk ay droptvato duaxocloys Otvvrydpdas . . . cob 
orparnyoovros, dpxécay els 7d StarroheunOjvar Barret rov Adoovpiaydy TONELOV § 
Besides the passages already noted, Anysius is also mentioned in Epp. 6 
and 37, and Discourse i. : 

3 Ep. 73. 4 Heading to Discourse i. 5 pp. 269, sq. 

& Ep. 93. 7 Tbid. 
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heathen philosophy. ‘He says that you wear a dusky cloak. 
It would not have been any the worse, even if it had been 
white. For to the brightest character would better have been 
dedicated that, among material things, which is pure and more 
closely resembles light. But, if you approved of even the 
black....’* With this passage must be compared, ‘Some, both 
of those who wear white cloaks and of those who wear dusky, 
declared that I was transgressing the laws of philosophy.’? 

We think that Volkmann*® and Lapatz‘ are right in saying 
that- the dark-cloaked are Christian monks, and the white- 
cloaked, Pagan philosophers; but these authors give no 
evidence of the truth of their statement, and we haye been 
unable to discover any. The reverence for philosophy, pro- 
fessed by both classes of men in the latter extract, is no 
objection to this idea; for Christian writers use the word 
‘ philosophy ’ to express the occupation of the monks and nuns 
of the Church, and the Dion proves that Synesius supposed 
that it was some form of philosophy that these ascetics 
cultivated °—while, to him, the word always had a religious 
significance, and it seems that, even in his episcopal days, he 
invariably looked upon Christianity as merely a higher form 
of philosophy than Neo-Platonism, and never had any thought 
that Neo-Platonism might be an enemy to Christianity. In 
his own case, it had had no hostile feelings towards the 
Church; apparently he did not perceive that it might have 
such in the case of others. 

The hint thrown out in the former of the two extracts bese, 
above is interesting and decidedly strange. The greater 
appropriateness of white garments for those engaged in a 
divine calling does not strike us as a mere jest. We think 
that the writer really means to be understood as saying that 





1 Hp. 146. ; 2 Hp. 153. 3 p. 145. 4 p. 367. 

5 H.g. Socrates, 6. 7; Sozomen, 1. 14; Isidore, Hpp. 1. 63, 2. 3, 4. 33, 5. 1. 

6 One must divest oneself of western notions, and remember that the 
recluses of the East gave themselves up to the purely meditative life. 
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the Heathen sage is religiously superior to the Christian monk 
(as—though speaking generally, and admitting the possible 
existence of exceptions—he had maintained in the Dion), and 
that John, though accepting a good vocation, had not accepted 
the best. 

Lapatz’ dates Zp. 146 in 409 (not long, therefore, before 
Synesius’ consecration). Druon? (who, however, says nothing 
as to the white and dark robes), while giving no precise year, 
places it in the last years of our author’s life, when he was 
already bishop. If the letter is really a late one and the 
explanation of the colours of the garments true, it is evident 
that Neo-Platonism and Christianity were, in Synesius’ eyes, 
even at the end, things not very different from one another. 

Marcellinus had been a governor of Pentapolis. He was 
brought up for trial after the expiration of his term of office, 
and Synesius spoke in his favour.» The post which he had 
held seems to have been that of dus Apparently he 
succeeded Innocent. He made a fine general, after the 
manner of Anysius, and distinguished himself by putting a 
stop to insubordination among his troops, and by winning a 
decisive victory over the enemy.* He had no desire to enrich 
himself, and treated both rich and poor with kindness and 
consideration. 

Simplicius, while still young, had governed in Pentapolis 
honourably and successfully—holding probably the office of 
duz. He was a military man with a taste for literature, an 
_admirer of Synesius’ poetical gifts, and, very likely, himself 
a writer of verse. The philosopher introduced him to 
Pylaemenes.> After leaving Cyrenaica, he went, as it appears, 
to Constantinople, where he was so well received,’ that 





1 p. 170. 2 p. 297. 3 Ep. 62. 

4 Volkmann (p. 249) dates this in 412; Druon (p. 67) in 413. 

5 Epp. 129b, 133. 

6 Lapatz (p. 379) says that, at the end of Arcadius’ reign, he held the office 
of ‘ Maitre de la Milice’—as to which office see p. 221. 
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Synesius wrote to warn him against letting prosperity make 
him forget old friends.1_ One of the letters addressed to him 
is Hp. 28, and, from the fact that it contains a probable 
allusion to S. Matthew 6. 12, we suspect that he was a 
Christian. 

vi. In this section we set those friends of our author’s in 
regard to whom we can find no hint as to the place where 
he is likely to have first met them. 

Asclepiodotus—though we know nothing of him but what 
is recorded in Hp, 126—was evidently a great friend. The 
bishop tells him, with unusual calmness, of the death of the 
last of his sons, and mentions it as an aggravation of his 
sorrow that Asclepiodotus was not with him when the blow 
fell. He invites him to come to him, and says that he is 
getting everything ready for the foundation of a hermitage— 
a work which he hopes he may undertake with the Divine 
approval. 

The same letter makes mention of a certain Menelaus, an 
admirer of Asclepiodotus—who, we fancy, was just making 
his profession as a monk.? 

There are also Chryses, who is highly complimented on his 
virtues :? Nicaeus, a young man of erratic movements, who is 
commended to Theophilus,* and, with his kinsman Philolaus, 
to Hypatia:* Secundus, whom Olympius had treated with 
kindness :® Theodore, of whose neglect Synesius complains,’ 
and whom we must, apparently, distinguish from Ammonius’ 





1 Ep, 24. 

2 Pétau remarks: ‘ Videri potest hic Menelaus sese ad monasticam vitam 
transtulisse.’ Lapatz (p. 382) also calls him a monk. But, if he was one 
already, Synesius’ statement that they had often spent the day together is 
not easy of explanation (7oAAdxis 75éws cvvdinuépevoa). The probability that 
he was then on the point of becoming one is increased, if we accept Pétau’s 
conjectural emendation of of 5¢ for oJdé in the obscure clause xai woA\d TH 
Yuxh mpockexvpas kal rots éurpdrors ovde dwdyovocw abrov etd Tevxelpwr. He 
was much occupied with his spiritual state and with his directors (but why 
should he have had more than one?), and they were just taking him straight 
off to Teuchira for the purpose of adopting the monastic habit. 

3 Ep. 82. 4 Ep. 79b. > Kp. 80. 6 Hp. 97. 7 Ep. 7. 
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relative: Uranius, a sporting military friend, it would seem, 
living perhaps at Nissa:? and Cyrus, who is merely named 
in reference to a letter connected with the Count of 
_ Pentapolis.® 

In this disappointingly slight sketch we have given all the 
information which we have been able to collect as to the. 
_ friends of Synesius. Many of them are hardly more than 
mere names; others held a foremost position in their day— 
but even of these only too little is known. We can see, 
however, that our hero must have been an important 
personage, on such terms as he was with people like Troilus, 
Hypatia, Isidore, and Theophilus. He must not only have 
moved in the best literary and philosophical society both at 
Constantinople and at Alexandria, the two greatest cities of 
the Eastern Empire, but also have been a familiar sight to 
the rulers of both Church and State in both places. One 
can easily enough perceive how desirable it would appear to 
the people of Ptolemais to have a man of his wide connection 
as their bishop. 

In forming an opinion on the character of his many friends, 
we must remember that, as regards most of them, we have no 
information but what he gives us. He is very enthusiastic, 
and may therefore sometimes exaggerate their worth. And 
yet we cannot help taking him as, on the whole, a fair guide 
in the matter. His treatment of Andronicus, as has been 
said,‘ displays him in the light of a man who can be trusted 
to speak with comparative accuracy on the character of others 
as it reveals itself to him. He is himself so honest, so liberal, 
so much opposed to anything of the nature of meanness, or 
cruelty, or double-dealing, that we feel (despite the obvious 
exception of Theophilus) that his friends must also have 
been estimable persons, and probably not very unlike the 
descriptions which he gives of them. 





1 p. 418. 2 Ep. 40. 3 Hp, 145, 4 p. 275. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE WORKS OF SYNESIUS 


WE propose in this chapter to give summaries of our author’s 
various writings, with the exception of the Leéters, to try to 
ascertain their probable dates, and to discuss any points of 
particular interest in connection with them which have not 
already been dealt with. We omit the Letters, though they 
are the most attractive of all his literary remains, because of 
their great number, the shortness of many of them (which 
would reduce an analysis to half a dozen words), the extreme 
uncertainty of their chronological order, and, lastly, because 
we have already given so many extracts from them, and made 
such frequent references to them, that the general character 
of their contents is well known. 

I. With the possible exception of some of the Letters rack 
for instance, Zpp. 54 and 135, which refer to his visit to 
Athens), the earliest of Synesius’ extant works was probably 
the discourse On Kingship. As has been shown, it seems 
likely that it was delivered before Arcadius in the year 399.” 
The philosopher, however, had been chosen in 397 to go to 
Constantinople for the express purpose of petitioning the 
Emperor on behalf of Cyrene; and, as he may not have 
expected to be kept so long waiting, it is natural to believe 
that the speech was ready, in a less finished form, considerably 





1 pp. 26, sq. i 
* Towards the end of that year, at earliest, according to Druon (p. 135). 
Volkmann (p. 75) seems to think that the audience of the Emperor took 
place in 400, after Aurelian’s return from exile. 
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earlier. We cannot be far wrong in assigning its original 
composition to somewhere about the beginning of the year 
398; and we may be quite sure that it was receiving improve- 
ments right up to the last moment. Synesius was then close 
on forty; and, as he had always been a diligent student and 
a man of wide reading, we have every reason to look for a 
graceful and suggestive oration; and we certainly are not 
disappointed. The On Kingship is full of life and energy, 
- carefully expressed, and altogether pleasant reading. 


‘1. Though I come from no great city, and do not intend to 
make a brilliant display of rhetoric, I trust you will be pleased 
with a visit from Philosophy, and hold out a welcoming hand to 
her. She will discourse well enough, if permitted; not, indeed, 
speaking smooth things, and dealing in empty compliments ; but 
saying what she has to say in a serious and self-respecting manner. 
There is a shameless class of hangers-on, who are ready to take 
vengeance on any one who has the courage to speak his mind ; 
yet home-truths are just what a sovereign needs to hear. High 
living is as injurious to the body as athletic training is beneficial 
to it. I beg you, therefore, to excuse my bluntness, and brace 
yourself to hearing what I have to say, even though it may be 
unpalatable. ; 

*2. I come to you with crown of gold for your head, with 
diadem of philosophy for your soul. From Cyrene is my mission 
—Cyrene, once glorious, now but a mighty ruin. To you she 
raises suppliant hands; with you it rests to save her. I come 
from a poor city—yes; but Truth is great and needs no dignity 
of citizenship. With the Divine help, let us aim at producing 
excellence in the Emperor,? and we shall be producing excellence 





1 Theodorus Metochita points out (Volkmann, p. 119, note **, is our 
~ authority) that in this speech Synesius has borrowed much, word. for word, 
from Dion Chrysostom. One is not surprised to hear it; for he was an 
ardent admirer of Dion’s, and himself tells us (Dion, 2) that the sophist 
wrote a book entitled On Kingship—repl Bacikelas—the very name which 
Synesius gives to his own oration. 

2 Throughout this treatise—and, indeed, if we are not mistaken, every- 
where else—Synesius gives the Emperor the title Bacv\evs. In this summary 
we have rendered the word sometimes ‘ Emperor,’ sometimes ‘king.’ The 
speech is intended to display the model sovereign of any state; but to calla 
Roman Imperator ‘king’ would sound unnatural to English ears. 
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in the Empire. I will set before you the model king; and do you 
meditate upon the sight. If you find that you have fallen below 
the standard, be not ashamed to acknowledge your fault. Obduracy 
in error demands punishment, not reasoning. 

‘3. You grow restless, some of you? I forewarned you how 
I should speak. Forewarned is forearmed. You like to hear 
about your grandeur? Well, I grant your power, your wealth, 
your troops, your countless subject cities. I congratulate you on 
these possessions, I do not praise you for them. It is the inward 
character for which one praises a man; it is that which makes 
him blessed. Character remains, while fortune vanishes. Pro- 
sperity may come without toil; it is not retained without toil. 
Look at the tragic stage; it is great persons who furnish its 
dramatis personae, because.in them alone is there opportunity for 
great disasters. Virtue is sometimes the cause of success? (so 
was it with your own father); but success is never the cause of 
virtue. May your power be distinguished by your virtue! 
Military exploits made your father Emperor; your inherited 
dignity demands military exploits of you. Even he was menaced 
by pretenders, and died after defeating them. All need Divine 
assistance—especially those who have inherited their position 
and not made it. for themselves. The hereditary king must be 
aman of energy. King and despot differ® as much as shepherd 
and butcher. The king governs his subjects in their interest ; 
the despot governs his in his own. Find out, then, to which of 
the two classes you belong, and, if you fall below the true 
standard, raise yourself to it. Youth is naturally vehement, it 
only needs its vehemence to be directed into the right channel ; 
and this can be done for it by philosophy. As audacity is the 
abuse of courage, and licence the abuse of liberty, an inclination 
to despotic behaviour is the great danger of the king. Law is 
the king’s temper; the despot’s temper is his law; while both 
kinds of rulers have their power as a common material on which 
they work. Will must govern circumstances, and practical wisdom 
govern will. The most perfect man, the most perfect sort of 





4 ‘Por estas asperezas se camina 
De la inmortalidad al alto asiento, 
Do nunea arriba quien de alli declina,’ 
§ Tdévwv 8 ob ris dardxdapds ear obr’ Ererat,’ 
2 Cp. Pindar, Pythians, 5. 15-20, 
8 §. Isidore marks the contrast between king and despot (though without 
employing Synesius’ simile) in Hpp. 1, 148, and 5, 255, and 395. 
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life, is where there is power, and knowledge how to use it. Might 
and wisdom united are invincible. Separated, they are both 
helpless. The Egyptians give Hermes a double form—a’ young 
man by an old—claiming that a successful king must have both 
intelligence and strength. Their Sphinx is an expression of the 
same feeling: in strength, a beast ; in intelligence, a human being. 
The king must possess all virtues—above all, the most kingly, 
practical wisdom. Make this one your own, and all the others 
will follow. 

‘4. What I say may at first seem eccentric, but I know what 
I am about. Persons who have not intelligence and practical 
wisdom had much better not have material advantages; for 
their power to do harm would then be less. Plato and Aristotle 
declare that external privileges are only “instrumental,” and 
quite as capable of ministering to vice as to virtue. Philosophers, 
therefore, tell us that such privileges have no moral worth. 
They may appear either good or bad. Consequently, we desire 
that the good man may have them, so that he may use them; 
that they may be lacking to the bad man, lest he abuse them. 
- Make use of your external advantage to the benefit of your 
Empire, and you will be imitating the action of Divine Providence. 
A friend of the Great King is His earthly namesake, if he does 
not belie his name of king; but, to avoid belying it, he must 
possess the other one of the Names of God. Here we must clear 
up a philosophical question. 

‘5. We cannot know God in His essence; we try to discover 
His nature from His works. We call Him Father, Maker, Origin, 
or Cause, because a creation proceeds from Him; we call Him 
King because He has subjects; but these terms do not really 
reveal Him in Himself. Now I am going to mention another of 
His Names. What is the thing which proves a man to be king’ 
de jure? No matter how great their divergences as to the nature 
of the Deity, all men agree that God is good. Yet even this does 
not explain Him ; for “good” is a relative, not an absolute, term. 
To say that He is good means that He is the Cause of good 
things—of all things which may suitably come from Him. 
Possessing, then, an identical name, you should imitate Him and 
shower blessings with lavish hand upon your subjects, both in- 
dividually and collectively. Thus, in calling you a great king, 
we should not be flattering you, or seeking to propitiate you, but 
only speaking the plain truth. I propose now, as it were, to set 
before you a statue of the ideal king; and you must give the 
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statue life. For this purpose I shall make use of the teaching 
of ancient philosophy ; and you, as a king, must assent.to it, as 
approved by the wise of both past and present. 

‘6. The statue must be erected on a firm foundation of piety. 
The king must first be king of himself.1_ Man is a complex whole, 
made up of a greater number of antagonistic forces than the 
heads which crowned the Hydra. Reason, desires, passions, all 
have their place in him. Intelligence must govern all—especially 
in the king’s soul, and must put an end to the mob-rule and 
democracy of the passions. Kingliness must begin at home. 
The godlike man is he who gives the highest place to intelligence ; 
and, when this man is a king, he communicates his virtue to 
whole nations. Such a ruler men fear, though they are not 
afraid of him. His friends are synonymous with the good, his 
enemies with the bad. He knows nothing of remorse. All that 
he does, he does with full conviction as to its being desirable : 
for his soul is at unity in itself. A person who does not seek 
such unity is ever varying, ever unstable. One who would 
govern many myriads should first be able to govern himself. 

‘7, Having brought his own disposition into an orderly state, 
the king will take counsel with his friends for the general 
interests. These will be no merely nominal but real friends, 
If he treats hem well, he will gain the affection also of those who 
are at a distance from him, as they will desire to be admitted 
to friendship with him. Despots, on the other hand, are un- 
certain and not to be trusted in their “friendships.” The king 
knows that, while God Alone is self-sufficing, an earthly ruler 
must govern by means of other men, and use them as his 
instruments. — 

‘8. We must be careful to keep far all flattery—that bane of 
courts, which attacks the kingdom in its very citadel, the king’s 
soul. The king must be thoroughly loyal to his friends. He 
will have them as advisers; and, for the fulfilment of their 
common decisions, other men will be needed. 

‘9, After his council the king will associate with his troops— 
a secondary set of friends. He will gain their regard by person- 
ally taking part in all their occupations; and they will be to 
him “comrades” in actual fact. Do you shrink from the toil ? 
Why, toil is not very wearying when it takes place in the sight 
of the world. Whena king is going through military manceuvres, 





1 Cp. 8, Isidore’s exhortation to a newly appointed bishop (Zpp. 2. 11). _ 
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no one would look at anybody else. Familiarity with the king 
will make the army feel affection for him ; and, when his people 
love him, a sovereign has no cause to fear plots. Plato calls the 
military “guards,” and says that they are like dogs—animals 
which look on those whom they know well as friends: those 
whom they do not know as foes. How shameful, if his troops 
‘should recognise the king only because they know his portraits! 
By proceeding in the way which I indicate, he will have the army 
~ as a compact body about him, and will be initiated into the art 
of commanding. It is not easy, in time of battle, to address each 
individual officer or man by name. You remember how Homer 
represents a god as inspiring the Achaeans with courage? 
Would not a king be able to do the same, if he knew how to 
address his men personally?! No one would spare to do his 
best, if the king was to be an eye-witness of his prowess. Homer 
further teaches that the sovereign should have a very intimate 
acquaintance with the various members of his host; and should, 
without arrogance, praise the exploits of the rank and file. The 
king is, moreover, a skilled maker of wars—as a shoemaker, of 
shoes. Just imagine a shoemaker who does not thoroughly know 
the different implements of his trade! 

£10. There is nothing so much to blame for the degeneracy of 
Rome as the theatrical court paid to the Emperor’s person. It 
is not your fault; you found the custom already in existence. 
So long as Emperors consider themselves too great for association 
with men, they do not rise to the level of men. You welcome 
buffoons more gladly than military commanders, and listen to 
their trumpery talk more willingly than to the serious words of 
a philosopher. How does this method of behaving when in 
possession of an empire compare with the manner of those who 
acquired that empire? Always such acquisition has been made by 
men who were thoroughly prepared for hard work. One needs 
to be very strong indeed to escape being harmed by prosperity. 

‘11. Nature may implant a strong mind in a man; but, to 
bring this strength to perfection, he must train himself. The 
Emperor certainly ought not to innovate on the ancient traditions 
of Rome; and such traditions are those of the men who spread 
the Empire. Tell me, do you really suppose that Rome’s greatest 
prosperity dates from the time when her rulers adopted all this 





1 Before the battle in the Great Harbour of Syracuse, Nicias thus harangued 
the commanders of his triremes (Thucydides, 7. 69). 
2E 
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pomp and circumstance? You cover yourselves with precious 
stones, till you look more like peacocks than anything else. You 
come dangerously near to the Homeric warning as to the “tunic 
of stone.” You are as proud of the heavy load of magnificence 
which you bear as some poor simpleton might be if he were put 
in golden fetters. I presume, however, that he is as firmly 
fastened as if he were in the stocks. You cannot even walk on 
the ground in its natural condition, but must have it strewn with 
gold dust. Is Rome more prosperous now when you are shut up 
like lizards in their lairs? or, was it not, rather, in the days when 
the Emperors fought in person: when they kept the foreigners 
at a distance, not by fortifying their own houses, but by carrying 
the war across into their countries, so that the foreigners had to 
fortify their houses? Now the enemy are always appearing, under 
different names, and expect you to buy them off if the peace is 
to be kept. However, I do not wish to insist too much on the 
superiority of the past, or to seem, under the form of exhortation, 
to be really giving blame. So I have done with this subject. 

‘12. Still, I should like you to reflect a little on the simplicity 
of earlier times, in order that you may see what a king ought to 
be like. Let me take one former Emperor as an example. It is 
not so very long since one took upon himself to punish the insol- 
ence of the Arsacids. Becoming very hungry, he sat down to a 
frugal meal, when an embassy from the foe arrived. They did 
not expect to obtain an audience till after much delay. The 
Emperor, however, surrounded by his troops (for body-guards, 
with all their gorgeous trappings, were not yet invented), was at 
dinner, sitting on the grass. He received the envoys quietly, and 
bade them take back a threatening message to their master. At 
the same time, he invited them to join him, if they pleased, in his 
meal, saying that, otherwise, their best plan was to leave as soon 
as possible. His calm matter-of-fact behaviour occasioned the 
greatest alarm to the enemy; and their king, for all his splendour, 
came to the homely Carinus, ready to make what concessions the 
latter pleased. 

‘13. Of course, you have heard of a more recent Emperor’s 
taking on himself the office of a spy.1 Imperial power in those 
days meant something serious; and one Emperor? actually abdi- 
cated, and retired into private life. Why, though we give you 





1 Said to be probably Galerian (Volkmann, p. 32, note **). 
2 This is doubtless Diocletian. 
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the title of “kings,” you yourselves seem to avoid officially using 
it. Instead, you call yourselves Jmperatores1—a military title, and 
one which implies abundant labour on the part of the persons who 
bear it. Even the freedom-loving Athenians considered Iphicrates 
and Pericles as Imperatores. The “king” at Athens was a very 
minor personage, comparatively speaking. Even the Imperator 
was no sovereign to them. Evidently, though the Roman Consti- 
tution has become a kingdom, its horror of despotism makes it 
very sparing in its use of the name “king.” The king should 
avoid all empty display of pomp, and, imitating the Deity, should 
be a blessing to all alike. We must not be surprised at despots, 
conscious of their worthlessness, trying to escape publicity and 
putting on an affectation of dignity. The sun, however, is one of 
the most familiar objects in Nature ; but we do not feel contempt 
for it. So, the more a true king shows himself, the more will he 
deserve admiration. No one laughed at the lame Agesilaus, in 
spite of his freedom from ostentation ; and he was the man who 
defeated the magnificent Persian monarch. Epaminondas was the 
only man who could overcome Agesilaus ; just as he was the only 
person who was still more frugal than he. Accordingly, modesty 
and discretion—not pomp and arrogance—are obviously the things 
that strengthen an empire; and extravagance must be banished 
from the royal character. 

‘14. Let us go back to the good old times, and let the Emperor 
once more show himself the servant of the Empire. The state of 
public affairs is a most critical one; and nothing but a wise and 
vigorous imperial rule can set things straight. Iwant you tobe the — 
man to do this, and will give you all the assistance I can—and 
Heaven helps the good. Philosophy has made it clear that, in 
order to be loved by his troops, the Emperor must frequently 
associate with them. Who, then, are to be these troops? Natives, 
of course. Plato compares the military to dogs. Very well; the 
shepherd does not carry young wolves off from their dams, and, when 
he thinks that they have become tame, set them among the dogs, 
or the flock will suffer. Thus, foreigners should not be allowed to 
bear arms; for, if they are allowed, then—unless we are to fancy 
them all philosophers—we must believe that the State is in a very 
precarious condition. They will revolt on the first opportunity. 
We can already trace indications of such an event. We 
must turn the Scythians out of the army; but we must be 





1 Abroxpdropes. 
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careful to fill it up with native recruits, and to make citizens of all 
classes take their places in it. In households, as in states, the 
men must act as defenders, while the women do the indoor work. 
Are our men, then, to be all foreign? Despite our abundance of 
good men, are we to be less warlike than others? For my part, I 
should be ashamed to profit by the victories gained for us by 
foreigners. Whenever the “male” and the “female” are not 
akin, a slight pretext will cause a collision; and the disadvantage 
will, necessarily, be all on the side of the -natives. Before a 
catastrophe occurs, let us get entirely rid of the foreigners, and 
learn to win our victories for ourselves. 

‘15. They laugh at our ancient customs ; why then should they 
be permitted to mix themselves up with them? They take their 
seats in the Senate before our own men, though they speak con- 
temptuously of the senatorial dress. How comes it that, while all 
of us who are fairly well-off have Scythians as our slaves, yet 
Scythians hold public office among us? Remember the formidable 
Servile War. It needed all the skill and good fortune of Pompeius 
to bring it to a successful issue and prevent Rome’s being utterly 
destroyed. Still, in that case, the insurgents were not united by 
race. Now the peril is much greater. Large forces, akin to our 
own slaves, have poured into the Empire, and, through our faint- 
heartedness, are providing themselves with able commanders. As 
soon as they require, our slaves will join them. The attempt 
must be nipped in the bud; the Emperor must clear the camp. 
Do not be afraid of what I urge you todo. Remember the vic- 
torious character of the Romans: the contemptible nature of the 
Scythians—a nation who are always being defeated and driven 
out of their country by some one else! They came to us with no 
warlike intent, but simply as suppliants. They were too kindly 
treated, and repaid our generosity with ingratitude. Your father 
punished them for this ; but, on their appealing again to his mercy, 
allowed them to make an alliance with us, granted them the privi- 
leges of citizenship, and gave them some of the land to settle in. 
Since that time, they jest at us; and other tribes, hearing of their 
success, are ever coming with proposals of friendship. At last, 
we shall be forced to accede to their terms, whatever we may 
think about them. Yet my advice is not difficult to follow. 
Add to your levies, and let the levies become bolder. Treat the 
foreigners sternly, and show them that you are not to be trifled 
with. I have described the Emperor as he should be in regard 
_ to war. See now what his deportment should be in time of peace. 
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‘16. If you desire peace, prepare for war ; for, while not wishing 
to do wrong, you must be on your guard, lest wrong be done you. 
Peace is the end, and therefore more esteemed than war, which is 
only the means. When he comes forth from the military, the 
king must make himself known to the civil population. He will 
visit as many parts of his realm as he can, and will make the best 
provision regarding the interests of the others. 

‘17. Embassies are most important. Through their instru- 
mentality, the king will get to know as much about distant parts 
as about those that are near at hand. Through them, in imitation 
of the method of Providence, he will do his best for the universal 
welfare. He must be easy of access for embassies. 

£18. The troops must be instructed to treat civilians properly. 
If they defend me from the enemy, and yet themselves behave 
badly to me, I think them like a dog, which should drive away the 
wolves only for the purpose of itself worrying the flock. That 
peace may really reign, the military must be self-restrained and 
content with their wages. 

‘19. The king must levy only reasonable taxes ; for he has no 
need of superfluities, if he be a good man. Plots will not be made 
against him, and he will seldom need to go to war. How, then, 
can he require much money? A king who loves money is more 
shameful than a tradesman. I cannot myself see any class of men 
more ignoble than that whose occupation is money-making. Only 
in a degenerate age would it be tolerated. It is even meaner than 
ants, living, as it does, for the sake of making money. The king 
must drive away this harmful pest, and introduce in its stead a 
zeal for virtue. He must make virtue fashionable, and himself 
cultivate it. By so doing he will bring in the Golden Age. A 
truly religious king is a grand sight ; and we may well believe that 
even the Deity Himself is pleased to be worshipped by such a 
person. He unites him to Himself, and that king is necessarily 
most benevolent to his people; for his character is akin to the 
Divine. This brings me back to something which I said not long 
since. 

«90. I have set forth beneficence as the distinctive mark of the 
royal character. Put that and the other graces already mentioned 
together, and fill out the statue which I promised to mould. The 
king must not grow weary of conferring blessings, any more than 
the sun grows weary of shining. He will be careful of his own 
behaviour, he will order carefully his friends, and make them like 
himself—and thus be helpful to all his realm. 
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‘21. In so great an Empire, he cannot do everything himself. 
He must send forth well-chosen governors. It is thus that the 
Deity employs Nature as His instrument to work in the world+ 
The governors must be chosen for their merit, not for their wealth. 
Surely, the poor law-abiding man is the one fit to rule; not the 
man who has amassed riches by unlawful means. The latter will 
naturally turn the senate-house into an auction-room of justice. 
He is much too fond of money to learn to despise it,! and he knows 
that his prominent position is entirely due to his wealth. You 
ought actually to request the virtuous man to accept public office, 
and yours will be the gain eventually. Honour poverty, and 
think meanly of riches; and you will find your subjects come 
round to the same way of looking at things. 

‘22. At this point, let me put in a plea for philosophy and true 
culture. All the best type of persons will follow you in the 
pursuit of these. As things now are, there is a danger of philo- 
sophy’s vanishing from earth. It is not for her sake that I plead 
her cause. She has already her home in heaven. It is on account 
of the blessings which she confers on men that I speak so. Plato 
hoped to see a king-philosopher, but was disappointed. May I be 
more fortunate than he! If I attain my wish, I am silent for the 
future on the duties of royalty. Enough; I have given you now 
the image of the ideal king; and, if you truly pay attention to 
what I have said, you will give it life. I trust for success in my 
object ; for I believe that the Deity looks favourably upon you. 
It would be right that I should be the first to profit by the results 
of my admonition, by finding you propitious to the request of the 
cities which I represent.’ 


II. A very interesting treatise, from the historical stand-. 
point, is the one which chronologically comes next, or next 
but one, to the On Kingship, and which is, in several ways, 
closely connected with it,—the On Providence, or Egyptian 
Tale. In the character of Osiris, Synesius again displays his 
ideal ruler; and, quite naturally, one finds even some of his 





1 Gs obk elxds ye adrdv Siapduevov Brooupois dpOadmois avTiBréYar xpvoly, 
There is here something suspiciously like Horace’s ‘ingentes oculo inretorto 
Spectat acervos’ (Odes 2. 2, 23, sq.). We can only account for the resem- 
blance (if it is not purely accidental) by imagining a common Greek original, 
or fancying that some later Greek writer had imitated Horace. 
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illustrations from the On Kingship repeated in this almost 
contemporaneous work. The first part of the Tale may have 
been begun late in 399—probably not long after the philosopher 
had had his audience of the Emperor—and finished in 400, 
when Aurelian was banished. It was at once published. The 
second part, we should say, was. written later in that year, 
before our friend left Constantinople This second part did 
not come within the original scheme of the composition (which 
was to have ended with the mysterious allusion to Orus’ pre- 
ference for the wolf to the lion as an ally), but was added 
to it as a sequel, at the request of some of the author’s friends, 
who (whether for historical or sentimental reasons, is not 
stated) did not like the narrative to cease in the midst of the 
hero’s trials.2, The historical groundwork for the Tale is to be 
found in the events connected with the revolt of Gainas, on 
which Eusebius wrote his epic poem;* and Synesius’ prin- 
cipal intention in writing seems to have been to show that 
Divine Providence works for the good of mankind, but works 
in an intermittent fashion.‘ 


‘ Book I. 1.—Even if this be a legend, it comes from Egypt, 
and consequently might be more than mere legend. Perhaps it 
is an actual historical narrative. 

‘Osiris and Typhos were brothers. Souls, however, are not 
related for the same cause as bodies. To have flowed from the 





1 Druon (p. 193) maintains that the first part was written in 400, after 
Aurelian’s downfall, and says that Synesius himself tells us so. We think 
him mistaken. Our author says: ‘The first part . . . was read’ (i.e. pub- 
lished) ‘very much about the time when the worse man, after his success 
in the sedition, was ruling’ (rb ye mp@rov pépos. . . dveyviobn xad’ dy 
pddora Kapdy 6 xelpwv expdre, TH oTdoer mepiyevduevos—Preface to the On 
Providence). Obviously Osiris’ exile could not be dealt with before Aure- 
lian’s overthrow (see p. 454); but there is nothing to prove that the book 
may not have been begun some time previously. Druon assigns the com- 
position of the second part to the beginning of 401, or possibly the end of 
400 (p. 194). Miss Gardner (p. 177) dates the first part in 399, while 
Synesius was still waiting for an audience of the Emperor, and the second 
part in 401, after he had left the capital (p. 178). 

2 Synesius’ Preface to the On Providence. 3 See p. 28, note 3. 

4 See pp. 78, sq., 113. 
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same source constitutes the kinship of souls. Nature affords two 
such sources—the one from beneath, the other from above. Souls 
which keep themselves pure while in contact with Matter return 
to their original heavenly source. Those which proceed from 
below lodge in dens suited to them. 

‘2. It is in accordance with their origin that souls are of noble 
or ignoble birth ; and so brothers may have no spiritual relation- 
ship. This fact was plain from the first in the case of the two 
Egyptian boys; and, when they grew up, it was absolutely mani- 
fest. The younger showed his spiritual origin from the beginning, 
always reaching out after a learning beyond his years. He was 
self-controlled, attentive, modest, retiring, and most philanthropie. 

‘Typhos hated wisdom of any kind, and thought it useless and 
unmanly. He deemed his brother’s discreet behaviour a sign of 
cowardice, and considered that a free man should follow his 
fancies as he pleased. He was like no one else—inconsistent, in 
fact, with himself. At one time, he was intensely sluggish; at 
another, his boisterousness knew no bounds. He thought physical 
strength the fairest of gifts, and made a bad use of it. To have 
done any one an injury he regarded as a mark of his prowess. 
Licentious and envious, he collected about him a number of 
empty-headed boys, whose only recommendation to him was that 
they shared his ill-will towards Osiris. From their childhood it 
could be seen how differently the two brothers would turn out. 

‘3. One may often notice a slight tendency to diverge, in the 
. young, afterwards leading them in quite contrary directions. In 
this instance, the one boy was from the first an impersonation-of 
virtue ; the other, of vice. Osiris, before he was old enough to 
bear arms, acted as director of the generals. He held in turn 
all the chief offices of state, and added a fresh dignity to each. 
Typhos, being appointed treasurer, proved both dishonest and 
incapable. In each new office, he acted with singular iniquity. 
His private life was one of unseemly and vulgar frivolity. 

‘4, In his public capacity, it appeared that he wished to make 
his cruelty, to both individuals and cities, atone for the disreput- 
able nature of his private existence. His intended victims were 
sometimes saved by a sort of lunacy on his part, or by his lethargy 
and absurd interest in trivial details. Frequently, even, his 
sluggishness brought a tragedy to a comic end. He was aware 
that every one knew of his incapacity ; and, consequently, he 
hated men of intelligence for possessing a gift which he did not 
own, Though a man of no resources for good counsel, he was 
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an adept in hatching plots, and was marked by the two greatest 
curses of the human character, folly and madness.} 

‘5. The father knew all about these doings, and had an object 
in letting them goon. He is said to have been god, as well as king 
and priest (for the Egyptians believe that, at one time, many gods 
in turn ruled the land). When the time approached for his trans- 
lation to the abode of the greater gods, the priests and native 
military, in response to a proclamation long since made, assembled 
to elect a new king. They were legally obliged to be present 
on such an occasion. Swineherds were not permitted to be 
present, nor mercenaries who were either foreigners or of foreign 
extraction. The rest of the people had no vote in the matter, 
and might attend as spectators, or absent themselves, according 
as they pleased. As Typhos’ partisans were all swineherds or 
foreigners, and acquiesced in their exclusion from the franchise, 
he had no chance of election. 

‘6. Between two hills near Thebes flows the Nile. The one 
on the side of the river opposite to the city is called the Libyan ; 
and on it the candidates for the throne dwell while the prepara- 
tions are being made, so that they may know nothing of what is 
taking place. The other hill is a sacred one, and is named the 
Egyptian. On the top of it the king has his tent, and around him 
are placed the members of the priesthood in the order of their 
dignity. Next to them comes a second circle, composed of the 
soldiers. About the foot of the hill stand the spectators. After 
the performance of the religious ceremony, the name of one 
candidate is exhibited, and the voting takes place—the military 
holding up their hands, while the priestly caste votes by ballot. 
Though the latter are fewer in number, their votes are of much 
greater value than those of the army. Then another candidate 
is nominated, and his supporters proceed as before. If the parties 
are equal,? the king’s attaching himself to one of them makes it 
at once successful; if he associates himself with the lesser, he 
puts it on a level with the other—in which case, the appointment 
must be put off, and the gods induced, when they please, to come 
forward visibly and choose the new king themselves. On this 
particular occasion, they appeared at once, of their own accord, 





1 Gyo kal drévoia. 

2 Kay wey dyxduadov Gj 7d rdH00s.—The only meaning which Liddell and 
Scott give for dyxwuados is ‘nearly equal’; but the context shows that in 
this passage it must mean actually ‘ equal.’ 
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to appoint Osiris; though, even if they had not done so, every 
one of the people would have voted for him. The divine mark is 
placed beforehand on events of unusual significance. 

‘7, Osiris stayed obediently in his place. Typhos, in his 
anxiety to forward his own interests, swam across the river— 
only to find himself the general laughing-stock, and to be an 
eye-witness of his own failure. He saw every vote given against 
him: he heard the gods pronounce a curse on him. Osiris was 
welcomed triumphantly, and universal prosperity seemed likely 
to ensue. Therefore it was natural to expect an attack by the 
evil demons. 

‘8. The gods foretold the arrival of abundant blessings, but 
warned the newly-made king that he must put his brother out 
of the way, as quite incorrigible. They also instructed him as 
to the two distinct kinds of souls, and their inevitable mutual 
antagonism. ‘You must not mind,” they said, “that Typhos is 
called your brother. If you are weakly gentle in the matter, 
the Egyptian Empire will suffer grievously ; for the malignant 
demons, to whom he is akin, wish to give him the royal power, 
in order that he may be able to do the greatest harm; while you 
they hate, because of your virtue.” Again and again, they bade 
Osiris drive his brother from the land, and were at last compelled 
to say that his undue clemency would plunge his people into 
calamity. ‘‘Nay,” said Osiris; “‘you are on my side, and can 
remedy any mistake of mine.” 

‘9. “Not so, my son,” replied his father; “the cosmic gods 
have contemplation as their noblest work. Above them is another 
class of divinities who, though holding all creation together, have 
no affinity for Matter; and this class the former rejoice to con- 
template. But a still higher blessedness consists in contemplation 
of the actual sowrce of the superior grade. That superior grade 
is filled with bliss, being filled with itself. It is in contemplation 
of this last, then, that the cosmic gods have their chiefest happi- 
ness, But it is also their duty to govern portions of the world, 
and to bring down into them, as far as possible, concrete forms 
of the virtues which they derive from their contemplation. These 
cosmic deities are of numerous ranks, each ordered by the one 
immediately above it. In this way, they reach down to the very 
lowest things in creation; and Divine Providence guides even 
the humblest things through the instrumentality of the inter- 
mediate deities. As creation descends, it grows weaker, till at 
last it defaces its nature, and loses its actual existence. The 
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lowest part of the universe is most material, and errs naturally. 
The gods rule in heaven; on earth the demons have their power, 
and, being so far removed from deity, they do not understand 
the good ordering of things divine. The universe has of itself 
a tendency to constant change, and the action of the demons on 
it is destructive. Accordingly, the Deity must, now and then, 
interfere and start the universe in a certain direction—an impulse 
which it will follow, but not indefinitely. Thus it is that good 
order on earth is not the doing of earth itself, but comes from 
above ; thus also it is that good souls are sometimes sent down 
hither. Such careful superintendence of earth is certainly a 
divine work, but not the most divine. Remember the mystic 
symbol of the two pairs of eyes, the lower pair closing when the 
upper are open, and vice versa—a symbol of the two occupations 
of contemplation and active work. As men sometimes cultivate 
philosophy, while sometimes they attend to household duties, so 
is it with the gods. 

£10. “Hence you must not expect the gods to be always by 
your side. They are far away, in heaven, engaged in contempla- 
tion, and can only come down on very great occasions—as when, 
for instance, they bring down a pure soul tq take charge of an 
empire. Thus does Providence fulfil its magnificent task, taking 
care of countless multitudes of human beings through the instru- 
mentality of one man. Remember whence you have come, and 
strive to lift yourself up, instead of hoping to bring the gods 
down. Be ever on the watch—alien as you are on earth—against 
the demons, whose native element it is. Good demigods will 
help you in small matters; though they cannot do much here 
against the demons. These last, being Passion personified, play 
upon a man’s passions, and thus seek to gain possession of his 
soul. <A fierce, and formidable, and incessant contest is this. 
From above, the gods gaze upon the strife. You will defeat this 
attack of the demons, but there is reason to fear that they will 
be successful in their second attempt. If they cannot overcome 
a man, they will try to drive him from their domain. A virtuous 
person is hateful to them, not only on his own account, but 
because of the effect of his example on others. You are a king; 
be prudent, then; for might and wisdom united are invincible. 
Separated, they are easily overcome. 

‘11. “Remember the sacred images. We Egyptians give 
Hermes a double form—a young man by an old—claiming that 
a successful king must have both intelligence and strength. Our 
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Sphinx is an expression of the same feeling: in strength, a beast ; 
in intelligence, a human being. In your case, there has been the 
rare concurrence of virtue and good fortune. Take care, then, of 
yourself, and do not, by making a bad use of your resources, run 
the risk of acting irreligiously in bringing the gods back to earth 
before the appointed time. They do come back, when the impulse, 
which they gave some time ago, is losing its force, and when there 
is no other means of restoring happiness to earth. But it is only 
for some very important personage that a god will descend. Let 
men not doubt the providential government of the world, when 
troubles arise which they have brought on themselves. Heaven 
helps those who help themselves. The wonder is—not that evils 
exist on earth, but that there exists here anything which is not 
evil. It is Providence which introduces this unexpected good, 
and thus enables us to be always happy, if we employ the re- 
sources which we have received. Providence acts towards us, not 
as the mother of the new-born babe, but as the mother who has 
brought her child up and bids him use the armour which she gives 
him. Men ought to know these things ; for then they will know 
that there is a Providence, and will also behave prudently them- 
selves. Restrain your brother, then. If you show yourself 
weak, you must not look for the gods to come speedily to your 
side.” 

‘12. The father then departed with the gods; and Osiris, too 
good for this wicked world, set to work to try to win every one 
over by gentleness. The gods were lavish in their blessings, and 
all these he gave up to his people. He toiled incessantly, so as 
to enable them to enjoy leisure. He cultivated a zeal for virtue, 
and gave rewards to the best governors. The people in general 
strove to become highly educated, and those who excelled in this 
line were promoted to great positions, as Osiris considered educa- 
tion the source of virtue. Never was the land so religious ; never 
was it so virtuous or obedient. The king cared nothing for 
wealth himself, but he tried to let every one else have it. His 
anxious solicitude embraced the cases of individuals as well as 
those of cities. He knew just what each wanted, and made it a 
point to grant his desire. The only persons who did not meet 
with their deserts were those who should have been punished. 
Kindness was his one weapon; by it he fancied that he would 
overcome his brother and his brother’s partisans. This was his 
single mistake. Envy increases in proportion to the prosperity of 
the person envied. So it was with Typhos. 
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‘13. He went half-mad when Osiris was made king. He put 
aside food, and could not sleep; or, if he dozed, he could dream 
of nothing but the scene of the election. Even after he awoke, 
the memory of the nightmare haunted him. If he went out-of- 
doors, he could hear nothing but the praises of his brother. So 
he would shut himself up at home, and rave. His wife, an 
embodiment of vanity, had longed eagerly for royal power. 
Typhos was devoted to her; and she had all the worst charac- 
teristics of both man and woman. She had surrounded herself 
with a number of persons of both sexes of the worst reputation. 

‘That Osiris was married, people knew ; since they occasionally 
saw his child Orus. His wife was most discreet and retiring ; 
indeed, Osiris considered that a woman’s one single virtue was 
that nothing whatever should be known of her outside her own 
house. They were both examples of the fact that virtue is equally 
at home in any rank of life. On the stage, great actors will play 
king and beggar equally well. So the Deity and Fortune assign 
us our parts in the great drama of the world; and, while one part 
is really as good as another, each person does with his what he 
ean. An actor would be ridiculed, if he was particular as to the 
character for which he was cast. He is applauded or hooted, not 
for his part, but for his rendering of it. We are actors in living 
plays, and our modes of life are characters which we can put on 
and off, like clothes. 

‘14. Osiris’ philosophical training taught him that the soul is 
the measure of happiness, and, whether as private persons or as 
the rulers of the land, he and his family remained unchanged in 
their conduct. The other party had been arrogant, when they 
expected power to fall to their lot; and, when they failed to 
attain it, they became utterly despondent. How disgraceful it 
would be at table, not to wait till one was attended to, but to 
seize on the portion which one wanted, before one’s turn had 
arrived! This was how Typhos acted. He was miserable; the 
gods hated him, and men either were angry with him or made 
jokes at his expense. He might even have committed suicide, 
had not his wife taken him in hand, and tried to make him 
forget his woes by organising all sorts of disreputable revels. 

‘15. While thus engaged, the faction of Typhos bethought them 
of an insurrection, the idea being suggested to them by evil demons, 
who were furious at the happiness of Egypt. Typhos’ wife was 
the prime mover in the plot, and played on the fears of the wife of. 
the Scythian commandant of the foreign troops (who was away on 
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a campaign, which proceeded with indifferent success). ‘ Osiris,” 
said she, ‘‘ suspects that the general is in collusion with the rebels, 
and has, therefore, determined to recall and degrade him, and put 
to death both him, and you, and these pretty chicks of yours.”+ 
Day by day she continued to terrify her, declaring that the king 
intended to be rid of the Scythians and have Egypt for the 
_ Egyptians; and the general must be the first victim. ‘“Typhos, 
however,” she observed, “is your friend ;? but it was the negli- 
gence of you Scythians at the time when the new king was 
elected, which makes us unable to help you now.” Having thus 
outwitted the old lady by practising on her fears, she changed her 
tactics, and proceeded to encourage her, at first throwing out mere 
hints of a revolution, and then openly proposing it. “ Never 
mind law and ancient custom,” she argued ; “might is right. Your 
people are in arms, and Osiris is a man of peace. You and we 
together shall prove too strong for him. No one will think you 
guilty of rebellion ; they will say that you are acting in a con- 
stitutional manner, for, after all, Typhos has the better right to 
be king. We shall seem to gain by the change; but yow will be 
the real persons to profit by it.” Various obscure rumours were 
set on foot, and Typhos’ supporters fanned the flames of sedition. 
As the finishing stroke, he and the two women met the Scythian 
commandant on his way back, and persuaded him, very much 
against his will, to do as they wished. Typhos offered him 
permission to sack the royal city, and enrich his troops with its 
booty ; but the Scythian was too noble to listen to such an idea. 
If he must revolt, he would do so; but he had no desire to 
increase the evil. 

‘16. We must hurry over the catastrophe of that time, to 
which even now men look back with sorrow. Osiris, religious 
and patriotic, at once surrendered himself, to save his country 
from further calamities. Typhos wanted him put to death with 
all possible circumstances of cruelty ; but the foreigners utterly 
refused their consent. They sent him into exile; but even this 
they mitigated, by insisting that it was to be a change of residence 
rather than an actual exile.* As for his property, they considered 
it sacrilegious to touch it. Typhos, becoming king, filled the 
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land with misery by shameless exactions. He sold the provinces 
publicly, each for a year, for the buyers to govern; and during 
that year the governors enriched themselves with utmost rapacity. 
A universal dirge was heard throughout the Empire. The gods 
now began to get ready, but would not interfere, until all had 
learnt by practical experience the difference between virtue and 
vice. 

‘17. Typhos set to work to undo all that Osiris had done. 
There were only two ways of disarming his wrath—either by 
getting into his wife’s good graces, or by railing at his brother. 
Some abandoned creatures made their fortune in this latter 
way, at the cost of their reputation; but very few consented 
to do so disgraceful a thing. 

*18. A weighty, though somewhat uncouth-and rustic, philo- 
sopher had received from Osiris personal exemption from public 
service and a remission of some of the public service due from his 
country. Like many others, he wrote much in favour of the king, 
especially in the Dorian strain—the only one, he thought, worthy 
of such a subject. His works were only for private circulation, 
and were not shown to Osiris, in spite of the latter’s ability as a 
critic; partly, because the philosopher felt that words were no 
adequate return for deeds; partly, because he would not seem to 
flatter. When Typhos came into power, he published his com- 
positions, and openly denounced the usurper. Now, he never 
ceased to eulogise Osiris. He even presented himself before 
Typhos, in full court, and, delivering a panegyric on his brother, 
urged him to imitate his virtue. Typhos was extremely mortified, 
but afraid to punish him. Still, he took care to annul the 
privileges which Osiris had conferred on him, and to harass the 
cities whose interest the philosopher had upheld, while he con- 
trived to pain the man himself by keeping him in the capital as an 
eye-witness of the triumph of his persecutors. 

‘While in this condition, the stranger had an open vision of a 
god, who encouraged him to hope that things would take a turn 
for the better. The divinity reminded him of a hieroglyphic sign 
to be seen on sacred shrines, and said that, when an attempt to 
introduce an innovation in religion should be made by the persons 
in power, he might expect the foreigners to be put out of*the way. 
“Typhos,” he added, “will be permitted to remain, but you need 
not let this fact make you despond. In time we shall purify with 
water and fire the air surrounding the earth, which has been 
polluted by the breath of the godless. Then Typhos will be 
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expelled, and a reformation will be effected.” Then the stranger 
was glad that he was forced to stay, since he would be able to be 
present at the visit of the gods. He could not understand how 
the change was to be brought about; but, when, before long, 
Typhos made an unconstitutional attempt, by the agency of the 
foreigners, to grant a temple within the city for an erroneous form 
of worship which the law only allowed to be celebrated outside, 
the stranger was convinced that the divine prophecy was about to 
be fulfilled. So he waited to see what would follow, knowing 
_ that some of the events were to be connected with Osiris, while 
the rest were still in the distant future, and would have to do with 
the preference of his son Orus for a wolf to the lion as an ally. 
Reverence forbids me to say who is meant by the wolf. 

‘ Book II.—1. Men had begun to disbelieve in Providence, but 
supernatural agency now came into view. While the foreigners 
seemed to have everything their own way, their commandant 
exhibited signs of causeless terror, and frequent panics seized on 
his men. They roamed about as if distraught. The city was 
really at their mercy, but (however slow people are to see it) all 
the preparations in the world are of no avail without the Divine 
assistance. Thoroughly accustomed to war as the foreigners 
were, they fled headlong from the city, carrying off all that they — 
most valued. The populace were in despair, as they could not 
understand this move. Heaven gradually enabled them to grasp 
the situation, but in a most wonderful manner. 

‘2. A good old beggar-woman, in the early morning, saw the 
Scythians packing up everything and taking it away, and imagined 
that Thebes had reached its last day, supposing that they were 
simply removing their homes from the city with a view to sacking 
it. Invoking the favour of Heaven, she expostulated with the 
troops. ‘‘You came as suppliants,” she cried; ‘“‘ Egypt received 
you so kindly, and your success has been so great, that some of 
the Egyptians now actually find it advantageous to adopt Seythian 
customs! What are you about? The gods cannot approve such 
ingratitude. There are gods, and come they will, even though it 
be when Thebes is no more!” She threw herself on her face, and 
a Seythian came up to cut off the poor thing’s! head, thinking 
that she would reveal what was otherwise secret. Some one, how- 
ever (whether a god, or like a god), drew his attention to himself, 
and struck the Scythian down. A general fight ensued, in which 





1 ris dvOpérov. Cp. p. 398, note 1. 
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many were slain on both sides. The natives were the more 
numerous of those within the city, but they had no weapons, save 
the chance things which came to hand. The conflict went on near 
the gates; and the agency of the gods became manifest. The 
natives thought that the fateful day had arrived for Egypt, and 
resolved to die gloriously (for even a god would not have con- 
vineed them of the possibility of victory). Accordingly, they all 
hurried to the gates, to fight, while still witnesses of their bravery 
remained. The foreigners outside left their friends within, and 
fied still farther off. Those inside thought that the Egyptians 
- had swooped down on the camp. They fancied it their wisest 
course to lay down their arms, and place themselves in the posture 
of suppliants. 

‘Thus it was only those near the gates who knew the real fact 
of the Egyptians’ want of powerful organisation. Knowing it, 
they determined to try to secure the gates, and to recall those of 
their countrymen who had fied. The Egyptians got possession of 
the gates, and raised such a shout of joy, that each section of the 
Scythians thought that their friends had been defeated. Before 
all the gates had been fastened, one of the enemy succeeded in 
getting out, and told the fugitives that they could capture the 
city. But they reappeared outside the walls to no purpose. 
Neither skill nor might can avail aught apart from the aid of 
Heaven. In the hands of a god, human beings are but as the 
pieces in a game of draughts. Surely this is the meaning of 
superior men’s being defeated by their inferiors in the contests 
of which Homer sings in connection with the funeral rites of 
Patroclus ; for nothing can hold its own against the supernatural. 

‘3. The Egyptians then slaughtered the enemy in the city. 
Those of them who had sought refuge in temples they smoked 
like wasps—priests, temples, and all. Typhos, who had adopted 
even the Scythian form of belief, was doing his best to bring the 
foreigners back. The populace, however, inspired by Heaven, 
put him quietly on one side, and held an assembly under the 
presidency of the high priest; the sacred fire was lighted, and 
thanksgivings and prayers offered up. Then the people asked to 
have Osiris recalled, and the priest promised that the gods would 
restore both him and any others who had shared his banishment. 
Typhos was left unpunished for the time, and behaved even worse 
than before. He actually tried—with ignominious failure—to 
bribe the priest. He persuaded the aliens to return to Thebes, 
and evidently meant once more to make them a present of Egypt. 

2F 
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He would rather have died than see Osiris restored to power. 
The country now suffered the worst misfortunes connected with 
both sedition and war, and even the baser Egyptians learned to 
loathe the king’s wickedness. 

‘This was the time for which the gods had waited, when the 
usurper had not a supporter left. An assembly of gods and aged 
men was held, in which the long list of Typhos’ iniquities was 
gone through. The men condemned him to imprisonment, leaving 
it to a later court to decide the exact kind of penalty which he 
should receive, while the gods determined that, after death, he 
should become an evil demon. 

‘4. So much for the story of Typhos. There could be no 
danger of revealing ineffable things in speaking of such an earth- 
born soul. About Osiris we must be cautious; there is too much 
of the divine connected with him. I have given his career up to 
the time of the conspiracy against him, which was not altogether 
successful. Let me add that even his banishment was a blessing 
to him; for then he was admitted to the highest grade. of the 
Initiated in the Sacred Mysteries, and spent his time in con- 
templation. Gods and men escorted him back to his country with 
the greatest honour! A year was named after him. A second 
time he acted with unwise clemency towards his brother. 

‘5, As for what followed, it is too sacred to be mentioned ; for 
the Mysteries surround themselves with secrecy. We may, 
perhaps, say (under careful disguise) that, as he grew old, the 
glory of Osiris increased. The gods made him so powerful, that 
man could do him no injury. He seemed to have ushered in the 
Golden Age. It was like the time when Justice lived on earth: 
when men did not go to war with each other: when the cruel sea 
was far away, and they knew nothing of navigation, but lived a 
peaceful agricultural life. Since all this has changed, Justice has 
departed, and it is only on a bright night that she can be seen at 
all. Even now, when she does appear, it is an ear of corn that 
she holds, not a rudder. If we abandon the sea and return to 
agriculture, she may perhaps come back to us. What the poets of 
old sang of Justice refers to the more glorious reign of Osiris. 
The gods did not, indeed, give him all blessings at once; for, 





Tutto ei provd: la gloria 
Maggior dopo il periglio, 
La fuga e la vittoria, 

La reggia e il tristo esiglio. 
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whilst a state may go from good to bad in a moment, it cannot be 
restored with equal speed. Heaven had to proceed slowly, and 
Osiris had many experiences yet to go through.! 

‘6. I trust that. all that I have said has been said with rever- 
ence. We must consider how it comes that, when there arises 
any nature exceptionally good or exceptionally bad, there is sure 
to be near it its exact opposite, so that persons so diverse should 
belong to the same family. Philosophy, taking the idea from 
poetry, replies that, in producing souls, the Deity mixes usually 
good and evil in them in almost equal proportions. But, where 
the eldest son is absolutely good or bad, the difference must be 
made up in the case of another son, so that the virtue and vice of 
the family may be of much the same quantity. To take an 
illustration from the fig-tree, its fruit is very sweet, whilst leaves, 
bark, root, and stem are all most acid ; in fact, it uses up all the 
inferior division of its nature on those parts which are not edible, so 
that its best quality may appear unmixed in the fruit. For the same 
reason do husbandmen plant ill-smelling things by sweet-scented, 
and sweét-tasting by pungent, in order that the one may draw in 
all that is worthless in the soil, and the other all that is good. 

‘7. It follows, as a corollary from my argument, that elder 
sons are born utterly evil.2 The god purifies the moral germs 
in the family by making another member of it of untainted virtue. 
Thus the nearest relations may be quite alien to one another. 
This does not apply to ordinary circumstances, where people are 
generally partly good and partly bad. It is an exceptional thing. 

‘There is also another question needing solution—not an easy 
one. How is it that “ History repeats itself” ? 

‘The world is a single concordant whole, completely filled by 
its various parts. The parts are in harmony with each other, and 
both act and react on one another. Things on earth are repro- 
duced as the result of the reproduction of things in Heaven. 
Astronomy tells us of the rotations of stars and spheres. As 





1 roy 68 der. . . ToAAG pey l5eiv, wodkda é dxodoa. Though there is no 
reason for supposing a literary allusion here, one ought, in dealing with a 
man like Synesius, to note the similarity of this expression to Sophocles, 


Fragment 622: 
Néos wépuxas* moda Kal wabeiv ce de? 


kat TAN’ dxobom Kal KddoKxecOat waxpd. 
2 Evidently Synesius was a younger son! His words here are hardly con- 
sistent with those of the preceding chapter, nor are they quite kind to 
Evoptius. Doubtless our friend would say that his was an ordinary family. 
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these recur, their effects on earth recur with them, so that events 
of many kinds come once more into existence. Therefore there 
is nothing strange in our finding a fact of ancient history once 
more in our midst. The events of our own time agree with the 
ineffable things of the sacred legend. These ineffable things I 
may not yet divulge; men will form their conjectures on the 
subject, and, in their eagerness to unravel the future, con over 
the literature of Egypt. I warn such persons that their behaviour 
is irreverent, for the gods keep life hidden from mankind. 

‘8. Pythagoras describes the wise man as a spectator of the 
development of existence. He will, therefore, remain in his 
place, and mark the occurrences as they appear upon the stage. 
If he goes behind the scenes to discover the whole drama at 
once, the policemen turn him out. Even if they fail to notice 
what he has done, he only sees everything in confusion. Some- 
times there is at the theatre a prologue, to tell the audience what 
they are to look for in the play. The person who speaks the 
prologue is merely doing his duty; he has not been inquisitive in 
the matter, and the manager has imposed the task on him. But 
even he must not speak till he is told to do so. Thus, when 
Heaven has revealed the future to any one, he must keep silence 
as to the revelation. Conjecture is variable, but knowledge 
remains fixed. He who knows must not recklessly say what he 
knows. Men must be patient; they will find out all at last.’ 


In this treatise Synesius is dealing—freely enough, for all 
his protests as to reverent caution—with the myth of Osiris 
and Typhos, the representatives in the Egyptian theology of 
Light and Darkness, Good and Evil. He is obliged, therefore, 
by his subject to paint in very decided colours, and to make 
his hero an unearthly combination of virtues, his villain a 
demoniacal aggregate of all vices. Still, the impression left 
on one is that, even if he had not been working under these 
restrictions, his method would have been the same. His are 
the early days of romance, when everything must be put in 
the most definite way: when violent contrasts are demanded. 
The good must be perfectly good; the bad, hopelessly bad. 
It is the feeling of the child playing with tin soldiers. His 
opposing forces do not represent two hostile nations, both of 
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which may be assumed to believe that they have right on their 
side. He is not content with such uncertainty as that. One 
is the ‘good’ army; the other, the ‘ wicked.’ 

That is the taste of the young child—of the fourth century 
but it is a taste not shared by the grown-up person, or the 
twentieth century. We desire the natural in our novels, and 
the supernatural seems utterly out of place-in them. A fault- 
less hero bores us to death, and a villain without one redeeming 
feature simply makes us laugh. We do not know either type; 
and, in such compositions, we wish to find the sort of persons 
that we do know, or that we can at least imagine. It must 
be admitted that Typhos’ unmitigated wickedness (for even 
his attachment to his wife is regarded as a vice) raises in one no 
righteous indignation, and Osiris (though, fortunately, he does 
possess omg weak point, his excessive gentleness) strikes one 
as rather an objectionable prig. From an artistic point of 
view there is in his character far too much of the 

‘ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 
Dead perfection, no more’ 

type, for one to be able to feel any real sympathy for him in 
his troubles. It does not seem as if all the vicissitudes in the 
world would ever make any particular difference to him. You 
might ‘ boil him in sawdust, and ‘salt him in glue’; you might 
‘condense him with locusts and tape,’ but he would remain 
emotionless, he would ‘preserve his symmetrical shape’ 
throughout. He is as irritatingly irreproachable as another 
patriot-novelist’s ‘Ettore Fieramosca.’ But D’Azeglio’s hero 
has at least the human weakness of an all-consuming love 
and a certain amount of Italian fire which one can hardly 
look for (and, if one did look, one would look in vain) in the 
Neo-Platonised mythological Egyptian prince. 

However, we must put up with all this; the pictures are 
- overdrawn. We must forget the fact, and try to see in them 
the portraits of a real bad man and a real good. 

For one reason the story can hardly fail to attract attention. 
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Though nominally a legend, it is evidently an attempt to give 
a philosophical interpretation to certain historical events. In 
fact, its author says as much. Let us take the chief persons in 
it, and try to find their actual prototypes. 

We are told in the preface to the work: ‘ It has been written 
in reference to the sons of Taurus,! and the first part . . . was 
read very much about the time when the worse man, after his 
success in the sedition, was ruling. . . . The composition gives 
a history of present events... .’ 

We take it that there can be no doubt whatever that Osiris 
is Aurelian. The name of his father is not known; but the 
fact that he had a son Taurus? makes it quite likely that his 
father also may have been so called. His holding the offices 
of Praetorian Prefect and Consul seems to be referred to in 
1.3 and 2.4. The remarks addressed to Osiris by his father 
about Hermes and the Sphinx? are the same as those which 
Aurelian probably heard from Synesius when the latter de- 
livered his oration before Arcadius.t Ovus* appears to be his 
son Taurus. Osiris’ carelessness of grandeur ® reminds one of 
the complete disappearance of Aurelian from history (with 
the exception, at least, of his third tenure of the position of 
Praetorian Prefect”) soon after the time of his consulate. The 
consul’s patriotic surrender to Gainas and the treatment which 
he received are clearly described in 1. 16, and his triumphant 
restoration in 2. 4.8 The opening of Ep. 34,9 addressed to 
Aurelian, suggests that the On Providence was written in his 
honour, and the two other letters to him bring before us many 
reminiscences of the Osiris of the story. We read, for instance, 





1 émt rots Tavpov maict. 2 p. 410. 
® On Providence, 1. 11. 4 On Kingship, 3. 
5 On Providence, 1. 13, 18. 6 Tbid. 1. 18. 


7 See p. 26, note 7. 
8 Druon says (p. 192) that Sozomen relates the popular outburst of joy on 
Aurelian’s return ; but we cannot find a trace of anything of the kind either 
in that historian or in Socrates. 
© Odrw rH rpovoia wédet‘Pwualwv. The idea comes from Lapatz (p. 360). 
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in Ep. 31: ‘If there are—as there are—certain souls which 
watch over cities, souls divine and superhuman, believe that 
all of them are grateful to you and mindful of the blessings of 
which, during the period when you held the high office, you 
have been the cause to all nations. Consider, then, that these 
souls themselves stand by you, as occasion requires, as both 
advocates and allies, and beseech their God and yours that 
you may have a fitting reward for having followed His 
example to the best of your power. For to do good—this one 
thing alone both God and man have as a work in common. 
To imitate is to make a friend, and imitation binds that which 
is imitated to that which imitates ’—and in Ep. 38: ‘I think 
that your heavenly soul was sent down:for this very purpose 
—to be a common blessing of mankind, and to feel gratitude 
to those who recommend to you persons whose requests are 
just, because they provide fitting subjects for the display of 
your character.’ 

_ Thebes is, of course, Constantinople, and the Scythians are 
the Goths. 

The Philosopher of 1. 18 is evidently Synesius himself.t 
He is away from his native land to uphold the cause of certain 
cities. We have here his ‘ boorishness’; his dislike of town- 
life; his exemption from the fulfilment of public duties; his 
literary compositions in honour of his patron; his preference 
for the Dorian mode in verse-writing ;? his private circulation 
of his works (the Panhellenium again!); his fear of being 
aceused of flattery; his outspoken boldness, where boldness 
was necessary; his academic lecture to a prince who would 
care nothing for his advice; his difficulty in getting away 
from the capital; his clear vision of a god (well suited to a 
Neo-Platonic enthusiast). It is Synesius, unquestionably, 

wrapped up in the flimsiest of disguises.’ Even the way in 
which the Philosopher is spoken of as ‘ weighty,’ and described 





1 This is also the conviction of Druon (p. 195). 
2 Cp. Hymns 1. 5 and 8. 1; also Panegyric on Baldness, 4. 
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as making his panegyrics on Osiris with greater power than 
that displayed by the king’s other admirers, is by no means 
out of place. Our worthy author was humble enough in many 
ways, but the little touches of vanity here and there are not 
to be forgotten. 

The unconstitutional attempt to obtain a temple withm the 
city for the erroneous worship of the Scythians is a plain 
allusion to Gainas’ demand for such a privilege on behalf of 
Arianism, which was the religion of the Goths. (It is in- 
teresting to observe the Pagan’s disapproval of Christian 
heresy. May one compare it with the professed eagerness of 
Dissenting Members of Parliament for obedience to the Book 
of Common Prayer on the part of those who belong to ‘the 
Establishment’? At the same time, as we have said,! Arianism 
was a system which could not fail to be repellent to a Neo- 
Platonist; and it will be remembered that the heretics whom 
Synesius so strongly denounced in later days were uncom- 
promising Arians.) ; 

The High Priest of 2. 3 can be no other than S. Chrysostom.’ 
His imperviousness to Typhos’ flattery and attempt at bribery 
looks like a very faint allusion to the patriarch’s unflinching 
courage in exposing the misdemeanours of the court. 

The destruction by fire of a temple in which the Seythians 
had taken refuge* is a historical fact, the reference being to 
the burning of an Arian place of worship with the Goths who 
had fled to it.® 

There can be no doubt that, in the prototype of the services 
of thanksgiving held after the defeat of the Scythians, the 
Blessed Eucharist, with 8S. Chrysostom as Celebrant, must 
have held the most prominent place. Synesius says that 





1p, 251. 2 See pp. 282, sq. 

3 Cp. Volkmann, p. 177, note *. 4 On Providence, 2. 3. 

5. thy éxkdnolay rav VérOwv' évrat0a yap mdvres of vroderpbérres 
HOpotcOncav. Kal abrhv pev éumrysmrpGow, avarpodor dé airav opddpa moddovs 
(Socrates, 6. 6). Thy dé Kkadouuévny rdv VorOwv éxxdnoiav éumimpdow 
(Sozomen, 8. 4). 
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‘a sacred fire was kindled.’ Is he using purely heathen 
language, such as befits the mythological framework of his 
story ? or is he describing a genuine detail in the Christian 
ceremonies of the occasion? As a Pagan, he could not have 
been present, unless unnoticed, at the Church’s most holy 
office; but it is possible that he may have heard of some of 
the matters from a Christian acquaintance. Is he, perhaps, 
in these words referring to the liturgical use of incense or 
candles? In connection with recent events, it would have 
been very interesting to be able to speak decidedly on the 
subject, especially when so great a person as S. Chrysostom 
has to do with the incident. Unfortunately, there is no ground 
for any definite statement.” eas 

We come now to the Scythian Commandant, whom it is not 
very easy to identify. We had at first thought him to be 
Tribigild, but further reflection leads us to understand him as 
Gainas.2 The chief difficulty is that Synesius gives a good 
character to the Commandant, and represents him as taking 
part in the insurrection very much against his will and entirely 
through misunderstanding; while Socrates and Sozomen do 
not incline one to think well of Gainas. Still, the Church 
historians do not really say anything of the Goth’s motives. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that, so far from being a monster 
of iniquity, he may have been, according to his. lights, an 
honest, if not very bright, soldier, and a genuine patriot, who 
thought himself perfectly justified in doing what he could 
to advance the Gothic cause, even where this necessitated 
treachery to Rome. 

‘That the Commandant is Gainas looks extremely probable 
from the expression about him and his Scythian troops, ‘At 
that time they were carrying on a war with indifferent success 
against a certain district which had revolted from them, and 
certain Egyptian villages had had an ill experience ’*—which 





1 wip iepov jrrero. - 2 See further, on this subject, Appendix C. 
3 This is also Volkmann’s opinion (p. 73). 4 On Providence, 1. 15. 
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exactly describes the character of Gainas’ first campaign 
against Tribigild and Tribigild’s treatment of Phrygia. The 
statement that Osiris was only banished, when 7'yphos wanted 
him put to death, fits in completely with Gainas’ comparatively 
gentle method of dealing with Aurelian, when he could have 
insisted on the consul’s execution, had he been so minded. 
Again, Synesius’ ‘The commandant was terrified by night, the 
Corybantes, I suppose, attacking him’? seems to be only 
another way of expressing Socrates’ ‘ affecting to be possessed ** 
—words which the historian uses in speaking of Gainas, On 
the whole, we are fairly well satisfied that the Scythian 
Commandant of the fable is Gainas the Goth of history. 

But now we reach the hardest problem of all. Who was 
Typhos? While fancying the Commandant to be Tribigild, 
we had thought that 7yphos might be Gainas;* but we now 
entirely reject this theory. 

Typhos is represented as a native, but a native who made 
the Scythians his especial associates, and even adopted their 
erroneous form of religion. .In real life, therefore, he must 
surely have been a very prominent Roman citizen, an Arian, 
a favourer of the Goths, and the prime mover (or rather, the 
tool in his wife’s hands) in Gainas’ rebellion. But where can 
we find mention of any one like this? Nowhere. Socrates 
and Sozomen say nothing of such a person; Gibbon throws 
out no hint that he knew anything on the subject; and it 
has been reserved for the ingenuity of the usual learned 
German, or Germans, to invent him. Volkmann® holds (and, 
according to him, Krabinger also) that he was Aurelian’s 
elder brother, and a ‘statesman’ of the type of Eutropius. 





1 ofra pev ovdév pairdov iréuewav (Socrates, 6. 6). AaBdw dé, epeloaro 
(Sozomen, 8. 4). 2 On Providence, 2. 1. 

3 Sroxpwépevos Sauovay (6. 6). Cp. Sozomen’s oxjmrerar datpovgr (8. 4). 

4 This is Druon’s opinion. He believes it even more manifest than that 
Osiris is Aurelian (p. 193)—so manifest, that he scarcely attempts to give any 
evidence. What little he does give, goes, we think, entirely to disprove his 
case, and to show that the Commandant is Gainas. 

Sp. 72. 6 Ibid. note **. 
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This brother, or rather his wife, says Volkmann, was the 
true author of all the confusion. 

Of course, if we might accept the theory, the whole story 
would be made much plainer, and we should have a most 
instructive historical account of a shameless court intrigue 
leading to a great national catastrophe. But, as Miss Gardner 
has pointed out,? if the supposed brother of Aurelian had 
existed, ‘such a person could hardly have escaped mention 
in some of the histories. The entire idea is derived simply 
from the On Providence itself, without a particle of corro- 
borative evidence from elsewhere; and, however readily one 
may extract from that book historical facts, to which we have 
independent witness, one is bound to remember that, though 
treating of real events, it is professedly an Egyptian fable, 
and, therefore, one cannot use it by itself to prove facts. It 
is not always easy to say where Synesius is relating history 
and where he is merely recording legend, or setting forth 
philosophy. Zyphos and Osiris are inevitably brothers in 
the myth (and their close relationship gives additional point 
to our author's theory as to the different sources from which 
souls spring), but it does not unquestionably follow that 
the same was the case with the real personages whom they 
represent. 

There is, we admit, one fact in favour of the German view, 
and that is that, in his Preface, Synesius says that the work 
refers to the sons of Taurus. The natural inference would be 
that the originals of Osiris and Typhos were brothers. This 
may be correct; but the probability is so much against the 
silence of all historical writers on the ‘wicked brother, if 
he ever lived,? that even this does not make us trust the 





1 p. 73. 2 p. 44. 

3 The question is altogether a most difficult one. T'yphos must represent 
some one; Synesius cannot have entirely imagined him, or the historical 
worth of the Tale would suffer severely. This being so, we are forced to 
acknowledge that it is most unsatisfactory to find that the historians make 
mention of nobody to whom our author’s description can be fairly applied, 
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opinion. It is disappointing; but the riddle will not allow 
itself to be solved. We must be content to remain in ignor- 
ance of the identity of Z’yphos. 

III. Some time during his stay in Constantinople, Synesius 
wrote the letter which goes by the name of the On the Gift of 
an Astrolabe, which he sent to Paeonius together with the 
planisphere *® to which it refers. 


‘I have recently heard you lament,’ it runs, ‘the irreverent way 
in which people treat philosophy, and the unseemly fact that 
philosophasters are held in admiration, while true philosophers 
receive no honour. The sentiment was such as one would expect 
in a generous character. Still, the fact of which you speak is 
quite natural, and, therefore, one ought not to be troubled by it. 
It is only fair that men should gain the object to which they have 
devoted their energies: that those should be. much thought of, 
who have only desired a reputation for wisdom, while those who 
have sought to become wise and cared nothing for esteem should 
obtain an unrecognised wisdom. 

‘Let the sham philosophers, then, have all the pomp and cireum- 
stance for which they wish; and let us, on the other hand, seek 
after the substance and pay no attention to the shadow. Why 
should we envy these half-cultivated persons the honour assigned 
them by the wholly uncultivated? It is sophistry which is con- 
cerned for earthly display ; philosophy is satisfied with possessing 
the approval of Heaven. The philosopher is amply content when 
he can find a man gifted with both practical wisdom and power ; 
for, thus, he is not associating with the unworthy, while yet he is 
not devoid of honour. 

‘I am, therefore, bound to praise highly the excellent Paeonius 
for having once more united philosophy and military science in a 
single person. You remember the glories of Magna Graecia, when 





If we cannot believe in the existence of the ‘ wicked brother,’ in the face of 
their complete silence on the subject, we must frankly allow that this silence 
militates (though in a lesser degree) against the identification of T'yphos with 
any one else. 

1 Miss Gardner (p. 178) dates this letter in 400, apparently after the 
delivery of the On Kingship. Wesee nothing to indicate the precise date. 
Lapatz (p. 388) divides the letter into the following three parts: 1. Ridicule 
of the sophists; 2. Praise of Paeconius; 3. Description of the planisphere. 

2 Ep. 538. 3 See pp. 153, sqq. 
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it was ruled by philosophic governors ? and the political successes 
of Zeno, the Eleatic? and Xenophon’s military exploits in the 

‘Retreat of the Ten Thousand? and Dion’s overthrow of the 
despotism of Dionysius? Those were the magnificent deeds which 
a combination of philosophy and statesmanship was able to do in 
the days of old. 

‘As time went on, this combination, like many other good 
things, came to an end ; and mankind has suffered in consequence. 
Perhaps it is this very change which has deprived us of other 
blessings ; for the worst thing that could befall a state would be 
to have its strength and its prudence possessed by distinct 
persons. I have great hopes, however, that you may restore the 
ancient combination, and prove that culture is a matter of great 
practical value. .To this end we must all give you our assistance, 
that you may become a finished philosopher (in which case your 
statecraft would be most serviceable), and that philosophy may 
regain her rightful place in men’s esteem, and so be able to benefit 
them. As soon as we get persons of real intelligence in high 
office, sophist and philosopher will be set in their proper positions. 
All that need be done is to leave the mere professors in obscurity, 
and the populace will speedily unlearn their error. These last 
simply follow custom, and this is the cause of their present respect 
for empty sophists. You must, therefore, help philosophy to its 
triumph, and not unfairly reproach it for failure. What you 
have to do is only to persevere in your philosophical studies ; 
for you have already made a good beginning. 

‘I much desire to stimulate your taste for astronomy ; for, 
while valuable in itself, the science is a direct road to theology. 
It scrutinises the heavenly bodies, whose motions (as the best 
thinkers consider) are an imitation of intelligence ; and it employs 
as handmaids geometry and arithmetic—sciences which we may 
fairly call a steadfast rule of truth. I present you with a gift, an 
invention of my own, in which I have elaborated and perfected 
a hint thrown out long ago by Hipparchus, but disregarded by 
the famous Ptolemy and his great successors. We must not 
blame them for their neglect. Geometry was still in its infancy, 
and they had to look after the groundwerk. We have succeeded 
to the results of their toil, and can now afford to direct our atten- 
tion to embellishments. 

‘I have carefully studied the reduction of the sphere to a plane 





1 Cp. On Kingship, 3; On Providence, 1. 11. 
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figure, made a model, and written a systematic treatise! on it. 
The model I have tried to make as like the reality as possible.’ 
(Here follows a slight but most difficult description of the 
planisphere.] ‘Four elegiac couplets of my own, and two from an 
ancient source, are inscribed on the instrument. You have got 
mine on it; I insert them here also for the benefit of future 
generations.’ 


IV. The Dion appears to have been written not long after 
Synesius’ marriage. It is addressed to the son whose birth 
he expected in the following year. The whole tone of his 
words to the boy suggests that he was the eldest child; indeed, 
if he were not, such a dedication would be hard to account 
for. The book was, therefore, probably composed in 403.? 
Dion Chrysostom, from whom it takes its title, was ‘the most 
eminent of the Greek rhetoricians and sophists in the time 
of the Roman empire. He wrote ‘in pure Attic Greek,’ 
though his writings are ‘overloaded with the rhetorical em- 
bellishments of the age.’ He was a great traveller, respected 
by the Roman troops, and much admired by Nerva and 
Trajan.’ 


‘1. Philostratus, in writing his Lives of the Sophists, divides his 
subject into two classes: the one made up of sophists pure and 
simple ; the other, of philosophers whose eloquence gained for them 
the name of “sophists.” In the latter class he places Dion. 
As regards him, the classification is faulty, for his behaviour was 
precisely the opposite of that of Aristocles; he began as a sophist, 
and ended as a philosopher. He should not have been placed 
side by side with Carneades, Eudoxus, and men of that stamp. 
They were philosophers, and, though their fine style caused them 
to be termed sophists, would not have accepted the title, Plato’s 
dislike of which they probably shared. Dion, on the other hand, 
was both philosopher and sophist. 

‘Philostratus is inconsistent in excusing Dion’s Panegyric on the 
Parrot on the ground that the subject is not unnatural in a 





1 See pp. 509, sq. 
2 See p. 33; and cp. Druon, p. 237; Volkmann, p. 118; and Gardner, | 
p. 178. 5 Classical Dictionary. 
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sophist ; for he has already said that Dion was not really a sophist 
at all, while in another passage he declares his inability to classify 
him. The contradictions are immaterial. I would grant that 
Dion was a philosopher who played at being a sophist, if he had 
never attacked philosophy. As a matter of fact, however, he 
was so thorough a sophist as to behave with the greatest effrontery 
towards both philosophy and philosophers—a practice which he 
has adopted in more than one of his writings. 

‘2. When once he attached himself to philosophy, he took up 
its cause, heart and soul; and from that time forward treated even 
sophistic subjects in a statesmanlike manner. The difference of 
the method is at once seen by comparing the funeral orations 
of Aspasia and Pericles, to be found in Plato and Thucydides. 
Each of these, when measured by its own standard, is much 
superior to the other. Dion became a convinced Stoic, and made 
a most practical use of his eloquence. I think that we ought to 
classify all his works according as they were written before, or 
after, his exile, so that we may at once see where he is sophist, 
and where philosopher, and may remove his apparent inconsistency. 
Why, Philostratus actually puts the Panegyric on the Parrot and 
the Euboean in the same category! He first treats him as having 
always been a philosopher, and then, not only allows that he did 
some things in a sophistic style, but even includes among these 
writings of a serious character. If one denies that the Huboean is 
philosophical, it would be hard to discover any composition of 
Dion’s bearing this character. This book describes the happy life, 
and shows that it is independent of wealth. It would have per- 
suaded even Xerxes that his lot was less enviable than that of a 
Euboean huntsman. Its advice is admirable. It should be placed 
after the treatise On Kingship. 
_ £3, Setting aside a Diogenes and a Socrates, and looking at 

things from an ordinary, commonplace, point of view, one could 
not find the really happy life better set forth than it is in the 
Euboean. Dion also speaks of the genuine happiness noticeable in 
a city of the Essenes by the Dead Sea; for, after he became a 
philosopher, everything that he wrote was valuable. It is easy to 
see that he varies. Sometimes he seeks only felicity of expres- 
sion; but in the books of the second period it would be hard to 
find anything shallow—for philosophy cannot endure empty 
phrase-making. Just look at the dignity of the Councillor, or the 
Senator, or any other similar oration of his. They are quite 
different from the Memnon, the Tempe, and his other compositions 
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of that sort. Such is the surprising fate of philosophy, that there 
is no comedy more famous than the Clouds of Aristophanes. There 
is not one in which the author is so powerful. How well known, 
too, is Aristides’ speech Against Plato—obeying no recognised 
rules, and yet inexpressibly beautiful! How vigorous, how skil- 
fully adorned, is Dion’s oration Against Philosophers! Still, even 
in his most daring moods, he is timidity itself, compared with 
later rhetoricians. Nearly all his works reveal him as an orator 
of real worth; his style is chastened, and his temper grave. Just 
as his method of expressing himself is always his own—as he acts, 
at one time, the rhetorician ; at another, the statesman—a zealous 
student can invariably detect the author in the subject of any of 
his books, no matter what that subject be. He is the most 
resourceful of sophists, and took great pains in elaborating even 
frivolous themes. 

‘4, I have said this about Dion for the benefit of the son for 
whom I am looking. I want him to study the great philosophers, 
and, by’a gradual descent, all the light-hearted trifles composed by 
literary men. He must use Dion as a half-way house, for it is 
only little by little that the strain must be relaxed. The philo- 
sopher ought not to be wanting in culture; he should be a 
genuine Hellene, and well versed in all notable literature. Philo- 
sophy is the Queen of Sciences, and must therefore take an interest 
in them all. The very name “Muses”! shows us that we must 
take them all together. As Apollo presides over the choir of 
Muses, Philosophy superintends all the sciences. 

‘5. In this treatise I designate as “artist” or “ man of science” 
the person who cuts off for himself some one particular branch of 
knowledge—as “ philosopher,” him who takes to him all knowledge 
as one single whole ; or rather, to deserve the name, he must do 
both this and something more; for Apollo sometimes leads the 
Muses, and sometimes himself sings a solo. By philosophy the 
philosopher will hold communion with the Deity and with himself ; 
he will associate with other men by means of his lesser faculties. 
As for these persons who despise rhetoric and poetry, it seems 
to me that—so far from being able to attain to such a position as 
this—they are incapable even of managing trifling matters. If 
they cannot express their thoughts, I do not believe that they 
have any thoughts to express. If they fail in the inferior, it is 
improbable that they succeed in the superior ;—besides, just as 
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the Deity makes earthly copies of the heavenly archetypes, a soul 
of the right kind clothes its concepts in fitting language. Again, 
as a thoroughly cultivated man is able to conceal things sacred, 
the uncultivated will err on this point; either he speaks when he 
should refrain, or he refrains when he should speak. The sophistic 
discourse of the wise Proteus was an admirable plan ; his dramatic 
method prevented those who met him from enquiring too deeply © 
into his meaning. An affectation of wisdom encourages others to 
be too inquisitive. Something of the nature of Ixion’s Cloud is 
needed. 

‘6. We must be able to attract “the Man in the Street” and 
the cultivated ; and, for this purpose, the Muses are invaluable. 
Menelaus recognised the real Proteus, and desired to penetrate 
deeply into the secrets of Nature; but then he was a true Hellene. 
The most subtile philosopher must remember that he is still human, 
and that there is a type of man different from Menelaus with which 
also he must come in contact. We are not intelligence alone, but 
intelligence enshrined in an animal nature, and, on account of this 
lower nature, must have pleasure of some sort. Now, literary 
interests are a pleasure which is not too materialistic ; and, if we 
disdain recreation of some such kind as this, may we not fall into 
the very basest things? It is absurd for any human beings to 
profess that they are like gods, and need no relaxation ; they 
must have some, but they should earnestly aim at moderation. 

‘7. I have known of foreigners who have given themselves up 
to contemplation, and adopted the solitary life of strict asceticism. 
But even they have not been able always to live at high pressure. 
Only a very small number can do this, and even those of this 
small number are obliged occasionally to pay attention to the 
world and their physical nature. They look with suspicion on 
this nature, and try to prevent its rising in rebellion. Else, what 
is the meaning of their basket-making? They certainly do not 
philosophise about i#. To avoid falling into idleness (a thing which 
Nature cannot endure), they have adopted this custom, and thus 
cajole the material part of themselves, actually priding themselves 
on the skill and celerity exhibited on their wickerwork. 

‘Yet, the foreign genius has greater power of perseverance than 
the Hellenic. I wish we could do without relaxation ; but, as we 
cannot, let us do our best. We are neither gods, caring nothing 
for pleasure, nor mere animals, devoted to the pleasures of the 
body. We must look for some intermediate point; and surely 
there can be none such superior to literary occupations. The 
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Hellene is here wiser than the foreigner, since his very recreation 
is closely akin to his serious work, and he descends from philo- 
sophy in the same orderly way as he ascended. All his literary 
and scientific amusements are training him for his noblest 
occupation. 

‘In the case of the other men, some of them, no doubt, have 
reached the goal, but not by any regular course. With one 
inspired leap, they have got above Reason; but they never paid 
any regard to Reason; they simply remained passive, and let 
themselves be acted upon. And, as they mounted in a bound, 
they come down by the run; there is no care for Reason in their 
behaviour. At one time, they are engaged on the noblest things; - 
at another, they are busy with brushwood! Man is rational; 
but they have never cultivated the rational faculty. Both we 
and they have the same object in view; if we attain it, we are on 
an equality. 

‘8. The philosopher of our country proceeds on better lines ; 
his ascent is gradual, and the probability is that he will reach his 
end. Even if he does not attain it, he has at least made progress, 
and therefore excels the majority of human beings to a greater 
extent than they excel cattle. As our system is a natural one, 
more of us are likely to succeed than of them. Some extra- 
ordinarily gifted persons may be able to dispense with method, 
but even they are the better for employing it. Hellenic culture 
does much to ripen less talented natures ; among foreigners, it is 
only the geniuses, beings more rare than the Pheenix, that reach 
the goal. It is quite useless for persons devoid of intelligence to 
seek after the Intelligible; for they have no shrine in which to 
receive the Deity. 

‘The purifying virtues, which turn men away from Matter, 
should be cultivated for the sake of intelligence. These foreigners 
believe that asceticism should be practised, though they cannot 
give any good reason for the conviction. We know that-it is 
a means to an end. The soul is not essentially a good thing; 
it may be good or bad. We must, then, first purify it from 
materialistic passions, and then raise it towards heaven. Man 
must not only become free from wickedness, but actually become 
a god ; and this last is effected by means of intelligence. 

‘9. Virtue, therefore, is only the means ; intelligence the end. 
By the cultivation of virtue we aim at intelligence. This is our 
method ; it may not, perhaps, lead us to success, but success is 
most unlikely where the method is not followed. Even those 
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who stop half-way are the better for the length that they have 
gone. 

‘As for those who have somehow discovered that Reason is 
a noble thing, but have never done anything to increase their 
intelligence —we must not laugh at the ridiculous position in 
which they stand; rather, we must pity them for its sadness. 
Their arrogance is unbounded, though they are no wiser than 
sheep! “If we had recognised in you,” let us say to them, 
“natural genius, we should have given you all honour. But, 
seeing that, on the contrary, you do not come up to even ordinary 
men, we must give you the best advice we can. Either keep to 
your knowledge of facts and ignorance of reasons, and be satisfied 
to be as people in general ; or, if you adopt the nobler course, 
and enquire into reasons, do not rely on yourselves ; you have no 
training, and may fall into some fathomless depth of nonsense. 
Do you rank yourselves above Socrates? Do you fancy that 
theologians are born theologians? If you wish to be philosophers, 
you must go slowly through the whole long course. It is hard 
work, but it has an attractiveness of its own. There is no reason 
to be ashamed of getting one’s learning late ; there is reason to be 
ashamed of ignorance. Yet you remain involved in ignorance, 
and, consequently, have no idea how ignorant you are. Your 
presumption is fearful;1 your mangling of the Divine nature, 
awful! You would have avoided this—might even have had 
some success—if you had been content with an intermediate 
position. Take warning by the fate which overtook the ambition 
of Icarus.” 

‘10. These words apply to those of my impugners who are 
fellow-countrymen of mine—senseless boasters, in opposition to 
whom I defend the value of elementary teaching in this treatise— 
rather than to the foreigners. Poetry, rhetoric, and such things 
are to be held in esteem, as laying an excellent foundation for 
education—passing us on to the sciences, and through them to 
sublime philosophy—and as affording one a suitable form of 
recreation, which refreshed us after our weariness, and enabled 
us to face renewed toil. Even devotion to the Muses in itself, 
though it be no very great thing, is admirable in its way. Swans 
are not eagles; still, they are delightful. The same bird can- 
not be both eagle and swan, but the same man may be both 
rhetorician and philosopher. 





1 Cp. Isidore, Hpp. 5. 467. 
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‘11. It is easy to abuse what one does not understand. 
Perhaps I may have taken my opponents more seriously than I 
said I should; for many a true word is spoken in jest. I 
began my jesting with the purpose of defending Dion, in order 
that my expected son may have the benefit of his instruction. 
When one jests, one cannot always tell in what direction one 
may be led. The professional orator’s condition is not to be 
envied. Poor man! he must go on speaking, whether the judge 
sleeps or wakes, and must stop when the allotted time is ended. 
Think, too, of the misery of the rhetorician who discourses in the 
theatre! It does not matter what sort of persons he has in 
the audience; he is afraid of them all. He takes endless pains 
to please them, but they refuse to be gratified; they are tired 
of him, and want to get away. J, however, have no stern 
water-clock to pay attention to. I go on as long as I like, 
and stop when I please, while my brook never ceases to flow. 
I have no master: I follow my own inclinations: I have no 
disciples to deprive me of my freedom. 

‘12. The man who is always speaking has no time to think. 
To neglect serious work, while acting seriously about trifles, 
is to show that one is losing one’s power. Abortion in matters 
of the Reason is as evil in its result as abortion in physical 
nature. Hence the ready speaker is often a shallow thinker. I 
should not like the responsibility of having to teach, and the 
necessity of being anxious about my reputation as a teacher. 
Why, this is even worse than discoursing in the theatre! I 
associate with what people I please, on what subjects I please— 
helping some, being helped by others. I would rather listen to 
my superiors than have my inferiors listen to me. 

‘13. Under ordinary circumstances (needless to say, there are 
exceptions), one who is a teacher does not desire any one to 
become wise. If any one does, he will do his reputation all the 
mischief he can, in order to be the only person respected. He 
is in a position where he cannot possibly improve. Socrates 
laid no claim to wisdom (for he was wise), and gave himself no 
airs. He was not at all annoyed at the impertinent manner in 
which he was sometimes undervalued ; he was the very essence 
of good-nature. Reputation makes no real difference to a man ; 
public opinion is a matter of no moment. Like Socrates, I speak 
both jestingly and seriously to the son whom I expect to 
‘ have next year. I want him to be both rhetorician and philo- 
sopher, and to respect Socrates, who certainly did not despise 
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grace of language. He considered, however, that Aspasia was 
his superior in this matter. Philosophy recognises the Beautiful 
everywhere, and admires rhetoric and poetry. Socrates culti- 
vated poetry when he was in prison—a time when he was quite 
unlikely to be guilty of frivolity. Why, the speaker of oracles is 
himself a poet. These men, then, who decry fluency, have 
unconsciously set themselves before Aspasia and Socrates—nay, 
before Apollo! I want my boy to gain a wide knowledge of 
literature, and hope that he may not meet with any opponent of 
the Muses, until he is able to do battle with him. I have not 
much to leave my child, beyond my books; and I hope that he 
may be able to make use of them all. 

£14. I trust he will not be displeased with me for not revising 
the works of Dion; for I have not revised anything of a similar 
character. Pythagoras says that emendations are not to be made - 
in books. Now, law is dependent for its validity simply on its 
‘having been promulgated by the state, not on its persuasiveness. 
The particular law that I allege is not one out of the Roman 
Statute Book (in which case, men must obey it, whether they 
approve of it or not), but comes from a philosopher long 
since dead. Accordingly, I must defend its force by means of 
argument. Yet, let me be on my guard against speaking too 
seriously. 

£15. Pythagoras, then—or some disciple or other of his—says 
that it would be an excellent thing for the intelligence to be 
self-sufficing, and capable of attending to any profession what- 
ever. But persons who possess such an intelligence, and can 
teach without having learnt, are quite exceptional. The whole 
object of books is to call out our ability into active exercise. 
As the very difficulty of problems trains our resourcefulness, 
corrupt books strengthen the intellectual powers. ‘ 

£16. This is why the Pythagorean dictum condemns emenda- 
tions in books. It considers the reading of unrevised manuscripts 
more suited to the youthful intellect than even the study of plane 
geometry. It is the same sort of treatment as that which is 
adopted by eagles with their nestlings. They carry them when 
necessary, but make them use their own wings whenever they 
can. I often try to discover the way in which a book is going 
to turn-out through my own faculty of reasoning. Then I 
compare the conclusion at which I have arrived with what is 
actually written ; frequently, with most satisfactory results. On 
one occasion I read an important work aloud, interspersing 
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remarks of my own here and there—remarks quite unpremeditated. 
My audience praised the work enthusiastically, and particularly 
for the additions which J had made to it! I think that that is 
a very fair test of the accuracy of my line of thought. I am 
very fond of imitating poetical compositions in all kinds of styles, 
both short and elaborate works.’ 


In Fp. 153 our author tells Hypatia that he wrote the 
Dion in answer to the charge, brought against him by wearers 
of both white and dusky cloaks, of degrading philosophy by 
paying too much attention to his style. We understand (as 
is usually done) the former to mean Pagan philosophers; the 
latter, Christian monks.+ 

Later in the letter Synesius makes a further distinction 
among his Heathen opponents, whom he divides into (@) 
public teachers, who can talk day and night, when they have 
nothing to say; and (b) would-be sages, who put on an air of 
studied gravity, and hardly utter a syllable except to swear 
in heavy Platonic fashion. Both of these Heathen classes he 
speaks of as ‘ sophists.’ 

His book is directed against the talkativeness of the one set 
of detractors, and the silence of the other. 

It is clear from the Dion itself that both Pagans and 
Christians are referred to in the composition. (The foreign 
ascetics, who find their recreation in basket-making,? can 
hardly be anything but the Egyptian monks.) Volkmann 
is convinced that in it we have a determined attack on 
Christianity. ‘He was too much under. the influence of the 
Hellenic traditions of his family and enthusiasm for the 
teaching of Hypatia to assume anything but a hostile 
attitude towards Christianity. Now he found himself 
compelled to attack it controversially.’* ‘At the time when 
he wrote his Dzon, Christianity in his eyes was a seers 
of barbarians. "4 





1 See p. 424. 2 Dion, 7. 
3 Volkmann, p. 120, Cp. ibid. p. 112. 4 Ibid. p. 136. 
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But surely this idea of Volkmann’s is an error. There 
is, as we have said, no proof that Hypatia had any really 
hostile feeling towards Christianity, as such; and there is 
nothing whatever in the Dion to show that Synesius ever 
had. The nearest approach to such a thing in this book - 
(and, in truth, it is very far removed from anything of the 
sort) is the fact that he looks upon the monks’ method of 
pursuing philosophy as a mistaken one. If there is any- 
thing Christian here decried by him, it is nothing more 
than the system of Eastern monachism. Even if he calls 
the monks ‘barbarians, as Volkmann and Druon? say, he 
does not speak slightingly of the religion which they profess. 
However, we do not believe that by the word BapBapor he 
means anything more than ‘foreigners, He contrasts the 
philosophic method of his Hellenic countrymen (let us not 
forget that, though a Libyan, he regards himself as a Dorian 
Greek) with that of the Christian Egyptians, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter, but without in any way speaking 
contemptuously of them. On the contrary, his treatment of 
the monks is altogether gentler than his feeling towards 
the philosophasters and sophists. He does not think these 
Christians well advised, but he can make allowance for 
them. He grants that, in some few instances, they may 
attain their object. For the other section of his opponents 
he is, throughout, full of scorn. Druon well remarks that 
he speaks respectfully of the monks, though he thinks their 
very nationality places them on a lower level than his 
own race;* and Volkmann himself holds that the Amus 
and Antonius put in honourable juxtaposition with Zoroaster 
and Hermes Trismegistus * were Christian monks.° 





1 p. 398. 2 p. 243. 

* Druon, pp. 207, 209, 243. * Dion, 9. 

5 Volkmann, p. 187, note *. Pétau says the same of Amus. Amus 
(Auods) is also mentioned with reverence in Dion, 8. Socrates (4. 23), who 
calls him ’Aupodv, says that he extended and improved the hermitages in 
Egypt. His cell was on the Nitrian mountain. Sozomen (1. 14) gives his 
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We conclude that Synesius had no intention of writing a 
polemic against Christianity in the Dion (if such was his aim, 





name as ’Ayoiy and ’Ayois (perhaps ‘Ammon’ is the nearest English equivalent 
for the Egyptian form), and speaks of him in the same laudatory tone. Both 
historians say that, in deference to the wishes of his friends, he married, 
but both he and his wife at once adopted the monastic life. Antonius 
(who lived at the same time, but at a distance of several days’ journey) is 
said to have seen, at the moment of Ammon’s death, a vision of his soul 
being carried by Angels into Heaven (there seems a little confusion in the 
mind of Sozomen regarding the Intermediate State), escorted by celestial 
psalmody (Socrates and Sozomen, Jocc. citt.). Antonius was seen to carry on 
contests with demons; he also worked miracles. S. Athanasius wrote a 
book on him (Socrates, 1. 21), or perhaps it might be more correct to say 
that such a biography was written under the patriarch’s supervision 
(Robertson, vol. ii. p. 2, note °). Robertson says (ibid.) that Antonius ‘ had 
learnt to read and write his native Coptic, but never acquired even 
the alphabet of Greek’; but the only ancient authority which he gives for 
this statement is ‘Soz. 1. 13.’ (The Canon further says that he could not 
speak Greek. He refers to the Athanasian Life—a work which we have not 
seen, and as to which we can therefore express no opinion.) In the chapter 
quoted, however, Sozomen says nothing about Coptic in Antonius’ case, nor, 
so far as we know, in any other part of his history. His words are ypdumara 
5é ob5e Hrlioraro ovdé EOavuafev, the natural rendering of which is ‘ Neither 
had he learnt to read, nor did he think highly of reading.’ (Liddell and 
Scott give ypdupara éricracba: as one of the common expressions for ‘ to have 
learnt to read.’) Yet, if this is his meaning, Sozomen is not consistent 
with himself; for, earlier in this same chapter, he observes that Con- 
stantine showed especial favour to Antonius, and encouraged him to write 
to him, while in 2. 31 he adds that the monk wrote to him several times to 
urge on him the duty of recalling 8. Athanasius from exile. If Robertson’s 
view is right, Sozomen would mean (though he does not say so) that 
Antonius could not read Greek, but wrote to the Emperor in Coptic—in which 
case the letters would probably require interpretation. Perhaps, however, it 
may be permissible to translate the historian’s words quoted above as: 
‘Neither did he possess /earning, nor did he think highly of learning’ (see 
Liddell and Scott under ypduma, iv. and érloraua, ii. 2); i.e. he could read, 
but his education was only of a very elementary kind. A story told by 
Socrates suits either opinion (4. 23). Being asked on one occasion by a 
philosopher how he managed to live without the help of books, Antonius 
referred him to the ‘ book who runs may read,’ saying, ‘ Nature is my book ; 
whenever I please, I may read in it the words of God.’ It is possible that 
Synesius may be alluding to this characteristic of the monk (though, if it be 
so, he wrongly puts Ammon for Antonius. The former could read, and did 
read; for it was by reading to his bride from the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians that he persuaded her to become a nun—Socrates, Joc. cit.), 
when he says: ‘A person like Amus the Egyptian, who did not discover | 
the use of letters, but spoke critically of it’ (drotos ’Apods 6 Alyimrios odK 
éfeDpev, add’ Expwe xpelav ypauudrwy—Dion, 8). A scholion, quoted by 
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he failed lamentably). He disparaged the manner of life to 
which the Egyptian monks devoted themselves ; but it is plain 
that he did not understand their object. He imagined that, 
like Pagan philosophers, their chief care was to train the 
intellect ; but, since what they really desired was an increased 
spirituality, his depreciation of their method is quite futile. 
He falls, in fact, into the very error which he reprobates 
in his opponents, and ‘abuses that with which he is not 
acquainted.’ 

‘The principal object of the book appears to be to maintain 
the thesis that the perfect philosopher should be a man of 
wide reading and genuine culture. 

Y. The same year Synesius composed his book On Dreams? 
—an odd and a fanciful production, to the writing of which he 
believed himself to have been divinely instigated. He was 
- much pleased with it himself, and the fact that it is now extant 
seems to show that Hypatia also regarded it with approval (for 
he apparently hints that its publication should depend on the 
nature of the criticism which she gave of it*). We admit that 
to us it is the least attractive of his writings. It is involved and 
obscure ; but, no doubt, the subject is much to blame for this. 





Pétau, explains this expression as signifying that he did not himself make 
use of ypdéumara, but declared that they were necessary to men of inferior 
intelligence, so as to fill up what was naturally lacking in them. (Ovx« 
Exphoaro abrds ypdupacw, add’ dredivaro rovrous SeicOar ypappdrwv, olrwes ob 
héyebos eirixnoay vod, iva tiv Tod vod &vdeay évreiOev éravopOGvra.) There is 
no difficulty in accounting for a Heathen philosopher’s putting the name of 
one Christian monk in the place of that of another.—So far in this note we 
have spoken on the assumption that ‘Amus the Egyptian’ was the monk ; 
but we do not believe the theory to be correct. A passage in Plato’s 
Phaedrus, pp. 274, sq. (see p. 559) was, we take it (after Krabinger), what 
our author had in his mind. He meant Thamus the Egyptian king, and 
confused his name with that of the god Ammon. Antonius we accept as 
the Christian monk, 8. Antony. 

1 Ol kal xaxojOws drodidpdoKover Tov edeyxov Tis duabias, TS KaTagetyew emt 
Tiy odoplay Sy yyvojxacw.—Dion, 11. 

2 Ep. 153. It should be remarked that in this letter neither the Dion nor 
the On Dreams is actually mentioned by name; but they are described in 
such a way that there can be no doubt what are the particular works 

spoken of. ® Ibid. 
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It begins with a preface, in which he says that, after the 
example of Plato, he has concealed weighty philosophical 
matters under a somewhat trivial exterior, so as to keep 
important discoveries from being lost, and prevent their being 
profaned by the gaze of the uninitiated. Whether he has 
been successful in his work, he leaves it to his readers to 
decide. 


‘1. If dreams give men hints of future events, we must not 
expect their meaning to be self-evident ; their very want of clear- 
ness makes us believe their value. While gods attain the greatest 
objects without labour, men can reach nothing without it. The 
superiority of God over man, and man over beast, is due to know- 
ledge—a gift which the Deity possesses by nature, but which man 
can gain, to any full extent, only through divination. The 
ordinary person knows only the present, and guesses at the future. 
Homer tells us that, even among the gods, it is his superior know- 
ledge (resulting. from his greater age) which makes Zeus their 
ruler ; just as we learn from philosophy that the gods are nothing 
else than intelligences. Thus the wise’ man is akin to the Deity, 
as he seeks for knowledge and busies himself about intelligence— 
the very essence of the Divine nature. 

‘2. This shows that divination is one of the best studies culti- 
vated by man. The universe is a single living creature; and its 
various parts, being therefore closely connected together, use one 
another as means for manifesting themselves. The universe is 
like a great book, written in different languages, which wise men 
read—some more, some less, according to their degrees of ability. 
Thus wise men read the future, some through one kind of divina- 
tion, others through another; for, since the universe is all in 
sympathy and harmony, its parts—as members of a single whole— 
must be mutually related. Perhaps the skill of wizards comes 
from their understanding the connection subsisting between the 
different parts. The cosmic gods can be attracted by the use of 
material objects, because these objects are nearly related to them. 

‘The universe is not a simple, but a complex, unit—a vast 
harmony of combined .concords and discords. It was a mistake 
when Archimedes longed for a spot outside the earth, in order that 
he might try his weight against that of the earth. If he had 
found such a spot, his wisdom would there have been useless to 
him ; it is only in the world that our knowledge about the world 
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is of any avail. The extra-cosmic gods cannot be attracted, having 
no affinity for the universe. Intelligence knows nothing of passion ; 
and it is only that which is capable of passion which can be 
attracted. It is the multiplicity of things diverse and the oneness 
of things akin, in the universe, which provide us with abundant 
Mysteries and forms of divination. The law forbids me to deal 
with Mysteries ; but there is no similar prohibition with regard to 
divination. 

*3. I have already spoken highly of the practice in general ; 
and will go on to treat in detail of its best form, premising that, 
as uncertainty is a characteristic of the whole practice, we are not 
to consider it an argument against any one of the various kinds. 
Why, this very uncertainty corresponds to the unspeakable secret 
in Mysteries, and is therefore a thing to be held in reverent 
esteem. Oracles themselves are obscure; and is not the god who 
speaks them called “the Ambiguous ” ? 

‘Divination by means of dreams is the one kind of instruction 
to which we ought to give our most earnest attention ; it comes 
from within us, and is derived from our own individual souls. 
The soul has in its possession the forms of things which are coming 
into existence, and puts forward those of them which are fitting. — 
‘We do not perceive those which are in the original soul, till 
they are thus put forward. This setting forth of images appears 
to be a peculiar sort of life of its own; it has its own organs of 
sense, quite distinct from those of the body, and, possibly, of a 
higher nature, since they bring us into contact with the gods. 
Hence, I am not at all surprised at many of the wonderful events 
in real life which have resulted from dreams ;! but I do consider it 
a marvel, when dreams have taught philosophy to .a person who 
has had no philosophical tastes. If any one thinks such a thing 
impossible, let him hear the words of the poet, in which we are 
assured that, while teaching given in a state of waking is from a 
human source, that given in sleep is from a divine. 

‘4. Take this as a proof of the value of this dream-life against 
those who, while practising means of divination disowned by 
oracles, despise dreams as a thing common to all men. Why, the 





1°HS & éywye . . . Soos trvos larpds dédvrn Thy vicov érolncev. Cp. 
Sophocles, Fragment 207 :— 
éxelvns tavov iarpdv vécou, 
and Euripides, Orestes, 211 :— 
& pidrov Uarvov Oédynrpov, érixovpov vécou. 
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best gifts are those which are most common. [If it is a blessed 
thing actually to sce the Deity, it is still more blessed to attain to 
Him through the dream-sight. The Imagination is the highest 
and most general organ of sense ; and what we call “the senses” 
are only its servants or instruments. . Perception by means of the 
senses, therefore, is of a somewhat animal character; that by 
means of the Imagination is more divine. It is unreasonable to 
attach too much importance to perceptions received through the 
organs of sense; for these last may give inaccurate impressions, 
and need to be taken care of, to prevent such a thing. The 
Imagination also must be guarded, if its perceptions are to be 
distinct. Philosophy tells us how to take the requisite pre- 
cautions, and how to make this faculty capable of welcoming a 
god within it. Any one who keeps it pure, by leading a natural 
life, finds it ready to hand when he wishes to use it. For this 
faculty is in sympathy with the soul, which rests upon it. As the 
soul becomes good, the Imagination grows thin and ethereal ; as it 
becomes bad, grows thick and earthly. This faculty stands mid- 
way betwien Reason and absence of Reason, and is a debatable 
ground between the body and the incorporeal. It is through 7 
that things divine come into contact with the lowest things. 
Consequently, its own exact nature is a thing difficult to define 
philosophically. 

‘5. The Imagination is to be found throughout Nature—even in 
the irrational creatures, in which it takes the place of Reason. 
Even in them it gets purified ; and it forms the actual essence of . 
whole races of demons. To man the faculty generally comes 
either alone or with some other faculty of less extent. It is only 
very rarely that we can gain our thoughts without impression ; but 
it is a glorious thing to be able to do so. 

‘This animal spirit, or spiritual soul’ (i.e. the Imagination), 
‘becomes both god, and demon, and image ; and it is in 7 that the 
soul pays its penalty. Philosophy speaks of souls being prepared 
by a course of transmigrations, the Imagination being made light 
in weight, or being polluted, by the good or bad disposition of the 
soul. According to its heat and dryness, or thickness and moist- 
ness, it is attracted by natural forces, and either raised aloft or 
pressed down. In the region beneath the earth is the place where 
moist spirits are punished by spending an unhappy life. By 
several lives of this kind the soul may be purified and arise again. 
When first it comes down to earth, it embarks on this animal 
spirit, as on a boat, and, through it, is brought into contact with 
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Matter. Thesoul’s object is to take this spirit back with her ; for, 
if she were to abandon it and leave it behind on earth—the pro- 
perty, as it is, of another—the manner of her return would bring 
disgrace on her. It is natural that the soul, once joined to this 
spirit, should either be in agreement with it, or influence it, or be 
influenced by it—so that the animal spirit may cause an injury to 
the soul. If the soul be thus evil-affected, it needs repentance to 
bring about its restoration ; for the worst of misfortunes is to be 
unconscious of the existence of an evil which is present with us. 
For the person who wishes to be purified has means of attaining 
his end; but, if his will be inactive, no purificatory rites can do 


‘Misfortunes are beneficial, and prosperity exerts an evil influ- 
ence on one. The intelligent are led to believe more firmly in 
Providence by the very things which make the unintelligent dis- 
believe in it.1 The soul comes down into the world to act as a 
free servant ; but, only too often, it becomes an actual slave. If 
we yield to the seductions of Matter, it is afterwards most difficult 
to get free from it. In this contest we require all our strength, 
we require all the help of Heaven. This is the kind of contest 
which is related under the form of the story of the Labours of 
Heracles. Those who take part in it receive from the god who 
rules over Matter lives in which evil, not mingled with good, is 
the chief element. 

‘The soul, which did not quickly return to the heavenly region 
from which it was sent down to earth, has to go through many 
lives of wandering, weighed down as it is by its animal spirit. 
When it reascends, it brings up whatever it brought down thence. 

*6. This idea may be accepted or rejected. As for the corporeal 
essence’ (i.e. the Imagination), ‘there can be no question that in 
the upward flight of the soul it too participates. But, between 
the lowest and highest positions, there are countless intermediate 
regions, through which soul and spirit must pass together. When 
the soul reaches its zenith, it has the divine attribute of perfect 
truth ; when it falls, it speaks falsely. In the intermediate con- — 
dition, it is likely to be partly true, partly false. 





. ‘ Vemos, que vibran victoriosas palmas 
Manos inicuas ; la virtud gimiendo 3 
Del triunfo en el injusto regocijo. 


Esto decia yo, cuando riendo 
Celestial ninfa aparecié, y me dijo: 
i Ciego, es la tierra el centro de las almas?’ 
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‘In a human being, where the Imagination is pure, distinct, and 
receptive of impressions both in sleep and in the state of wake- 
fulness, there is a good soul. The character of the animal spirit 1 is 
best detected in the images which it puts forth, when it is un- 
affected by the body. We must prevent its wandering; and, to 
this end, must cultivate the intellect, so that a divine spirit may 
be brought into association with the soul. Nature will not endure. 
a vacuum ; and, if there be no divine spirit there, an evil one must 
enter. The one is the destiny of the pious; the other, that of the 
polluted. 

‘7. In order to show the utility of divination by means of 
dreams, I have carefully elaborated the question of the nature 
of Imagination. It is still more than a useful thing ; it is a kind of 
practice of piety. Asa means towards this kindof divination, men 
have sometimes cultivated self-denial, and thus, without originally 
intending it, become more religious and been united to God. So 
far from its being true that the soul which has been attached to 
the Deity is at a disadvantage in earthly things, through its having 
been privileged to handle what is better, it is able to look at lower 
matters in a much clearer way than if it were involved in them. It 
is, in fact, able to ‘descend without descending.” I desire to have 
this sort of divination for myself, and to leave it to my children. 
To practise it one need not pack up and go abroad ; one has but 
to wash one’s hands, offer a prayer, and fall asleep. 

‘8. Ask thus for a dream, and the distant god is with you, if 
you be worthy, ina moment. Sometimes he comes to those who 
have merely gone to sleep without any previous preparations. 
Some methods of initiation into Mysteries are very, costly, and 
both expense and good fortune are requisite for those who would 
secure the rare implements demanded by them. What private 
citizen could afford to indulge in such things? Dreams, on the 
contrary, are open to rich and poor, high and low alike. There 
is about this method of divination something kindly, philosophic, 
pious, divine. One great virtue possessed by it is that it does not 
in the least interfere with our work. We are obliged to sleep; 
and, sleeping, we dream, and have the desirable added to the 
necessary—well-being to being. The other ways of gaining fore- 
knowledge claim the greater part of our time, and we must be 
satisfied if they allow us some small portion of it for other pur- 
poses. If one were to devote one’s attention entirely to one of 
these other purposes, one would find it hard to derive a benefit 
with regard to it from divination. Mysteries cannot be celcbrated 
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always and everywhere ; nor is it easy to carry the needful instru- 
ments about with one. Their number is enormous (and many 
persons have lately been imprisoned for employing them). Such 
methods of divination, too, I am convinced, are hateful to the 
Deity ; for there is something of the nature of violence and im- 
patience about them. In addition to all the other objections to 
them, there is the fact that, in going abroad, those who make use 
of them have, so to speak, to leave their skill behind, on account 
of the difficulty of taking all the supplies with them. 

‘In divination by dreams, each person is his own instrument ; 
do what he will, the oracle is always at hand. No law can forbid 
this sort of divination; no despot could be foolish or impious 
enough to order the banishment of sleep from his realm. Any 
one, then, whatever may practise this art. To all it comesa ready 
prophetess, a good adviser, a being that publishes no secrets. All 
the benefits wrought by hope and fear are to be derived from 
dreams, and no other thing gives so much encouragement to hope 
—hope, the only thing which makes life worth living!! Hope 
makes the captive think himself the triumphant general of a 
victorious army. His state is a reality to the man who dreams, 
a dream to the man who is awake. 

‘It is the Imagination which gives us all these good things. 
Waking hopes are deceptive ; not so, those which come in dreams 
—they are of great practical worth. Divination by dreams 
strengthens our hope. Penelope was quite wrong in her twofold 
classification of dreams ; she should have held them ail to be true. 
But, then, she had no wisdom on the subject ; nay, even her senses 
led her astray. I believe that Homer really meant that the error 
was in the persons who had the dreams, not in the dreams them- 
selves. Even Agamemnon’s dream was not false; he simply 
misunderstood it. But this is enough in praise of dreams. 

‘9. It might seem ungrateful, if, while showing as I have done 
that this form of divination is most helpful in all kinds of pro- 
fessions and under all circumstances, 1 were to omit to mention 
the benefits which it has conferred on me personally. It is” 
extremely serviceable in the study of philosophy, enabling us often, 





: ‘ Sweet Hope! through sorrow’s blasting day 
; Thy meek-eyed light kind solace can impart, 
Give to departing joy a lingering ray, 
And cheer with promised good the drooping heart ; 
With radiant hands life’s sable clouds remove, 
And ere the future dawns its blessings prove.’ 
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when asleep, to surmount difficulties which, in our waking state, are 
quite beyond our powers.! It has helped me in the composition 
of books, and exerted a very chastening influence on my literary 
style. I have also found its usefulness in matters connected with 
the chase, in which it has prevented my giving up after being dis- 
appointed of my quarry, and put me in the way of capturing many 
wild creatures. 

‘My life has been principally devoted to study and sport, except 
for the three years during which I held the unwelcome post of 
ambassador. Even at that time this art was invaluable to me, as 
it gave me warning of magical plots against me, and helped me to 
escape them; it was also of assistance to the cities with whose 
interests I was entrusted, and made me face the Emperor with 
greater courage than any other Hellene has ever yet displayed in 
his presence. 

‘Unlike the rest of the deities, this one aids all persons impar- 
tially. When a soul is free from the commonplace sensations of 
the waking state, the cosmic god associates with it, owing to the 
fact that both he and it have a common source. 

‘10. The more divine kind of dreams consists of those which are 
plainest. This kind can, under all ordinary circumstances, come 
only to the virtuous. The kind that is most frequently seen is the 
enigmatic, and in its interpretation skill is needed. Its origin is 
an uncouth one, and therefore it is very much lacking in clearness. 

‘Of all things—past, present, and future-—in Nature there 
stream off images. Of all these images the Imagination is the 
clearest mirror. These most indefinite things wander aimlessly 
about, and, when they find any animal spirit, seize on it, and make 
it their home. The images of past things are clear, and only 
become indistinct through lapse of time. The images of things 
present are much clearer still; those of things future, even more 
indefinite. Science is therefore needed in dealing with things 
future, on account of the indistinct appearance of their images ; 
but these images are of a wonderful nature, as they have come 
into existence from things which themselves are not yet in 
existence. 





1 Synesius was long anterior to the mathematician who, having, as he 
thought, in a dream discovered the formula for squaring the circle (was it?), 
bounded out of bed, and wrote it down before he forgot it—only to learn in 
the morning that the solution of the problem appeared to be :-— 

‘ Walker on one leg, walker on two, 
Something to live for, something to do.’ 
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‘11. Let me speak now of the method by which the science is 
to be attained. The divine spirit must be so prepared as to be 
deemed worthy to be superintended by intelligence and by a god, 
so that it may not admit indefinite images. It must be trained 
by philosophy, which sets it free from the dominion of passions, 
‘and by a temperate manner of life. This is easy to desire, but 
very hard to accomplish. Therefore, as I wish every one to profit 
by sleep, let us seek for definiteness in the indefinite, and 
organise a science for dealing with images. 

‘In the affairs of daily life, we notice some particular fact often 
followed by another equally particular. As often, then, as we 
see the former, we expect to see the latter after it. So in dreams; 
—if a man often sees a certain vision, and does not remark what 
it has been that, in the past, this vision indicated, he is living in 
a senseless manner. When the air is perfectly clear, we predict 
storms from halos round the moon, arguing from previous 
experience. 

‘Thus in all things Aristotle and Reason assure us that per- 
ception produces memory: memory, experience : and experience, 
science. Let us proceed by this method in dealing with dreams. 
Many books have been written on the subject,! but their value 
seems to me infinitesimal. 

‘In dealing with Nature, we can obtain a general science, to 
the laws of which the various parts of Nature are amenable; 
because, on the whole, the differences between the parts are very 
slight. But this does not hold good of the Imagination, since 
in their earliest origin some things are diverse from others; and 
the Timaeus accordingly assigns a star as consort to each soul. 
Their dwelling in Matter causes the souls to degenerate in varying 
degrees, and to bring more or less of defilement upon the spirit. 
In this condition, they take up their abode in bodies, and both 
the spirit and the animal nature suffer continual mischief—the 
latter naturally, the former unnaturally. There is nothing so 
easy to turn as spirit. 

‘Spirits, then, are so different from each other, that they 
cannot be considered by one invariable method. Is it possible 
for mirrors, both true and distorted, to reflect an image in pre 
cisely the same way? To hold such an opinion is to declare that 
one has not at all made a philosophical study of the spirit. I do 





1 As writers of such works, Druon (p. 220) mentions Antipho, Chrysippus, 
and Antipater. : 
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not deny that a likeness subsists even in dissimilar things; but, 
when the indistinct is forcibly parted asunder, it becomes still 
more indistinct. 

‘12. It is useless to look for one general set of laws common 
to all; each individual must regard himself as the material of his 
science. Let him make a mental note of the events of his life 
and the visions which preceded them. Even foolish people take 
an interest in dreams; and anybody who has reached maturity 
should have collected such abundant principles for his science as 
tostand in no need of any other soothsayer. One ought to keep 
both a ‘‘day-book” and a “ night-book ” (if the state permit such 
a novelty), and so have memoranda of what goes on in one’s 
ordinary life and in one’s dreams. I have tried to show that the 
life of Imagination is better or worse, according to the state of 
health in which the spirit finds itself. 

‘It has been said that “‘day-books” teach men to speak well on 
any subject, owing to their including both great and trivial 
matters among their contents. How far better in this line would 
“ night-books” be, considering the fantastic and impossible things 
which they set forth! None but an eminent rhetorician could 
treat well of all the marvels which Imagination brings together 
at one and the same moment. 

‘The feelings and prejudices entertained in dreams find their . 
way into real life. A dream places all kinds of contradictory 
states before us, together. Imagination thus sets them forth; 
but how is any one to'describe them? No stern law can prevent 
the magnificent flights of fancy in which a sleeping person 
indulges. In sleep, he holds converse with stars, and associates 
with the gods who are invisible in the world; he understands 
even the inarticulate sounds of the lower animals. Just imagine 
what it would be to attempt a description of all this! 

‘13. Fables are a mere slight imitation of dreams; yet sophists 
have considered fables useful in teaching men to speak. Fable 
might be the starting-point: dream, the end; and by studying 
dreams a person would become, not only more eloquent, but 
actually wiser. 

‘Let any one, then, who can afford time and money, write down 
the events of both his waking and his sleeping moments. Let 
him meditate on the meaning of what he has written, and he will 
find that he has been collecting together the kind of divination 
which I have extolled. Graceful diction is a pleasant recreation 
to the philosopher ; to the rhetorician, it is his chief aim, 


“ 
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‘What a mistake to go on declaiming, in most impassioned 
manner, on the subject of persons, either dead and gone, or 
mythical! If one continues till the age of ninety arguing fictitious 
causes, will one ever take up with the Truth? Such rhetoricians 
make the means an end, turning their academic exercises into 
serious contests. Why, there are men who can speak when they 
have no subject on which tospeak! They ought to have imitated 
Aleaeus and Archilochus, and employed their beautiful language 
in describing their own lives—if they cannot, like Homer and 
Stesichorus, use their gifts for the benefit of others, content that 
nothing should be known of themselves but their talent. 

‘Whoever, then, desires immortality and knows that he can 
write well, must boldly pursue the subject which I have treated 
unconyentionally.1_ Let him trust his reputation to the future; 
he will gain his wish, if his task be in accordance with the will 
of Heaven.’ 


Dreaming has been, at all times,a mystery on which men 


have desired, if possible, to gain some definite knowledge. 


Even at the present day, both the student of natural science 
and the metaphysician are interested in trying to account for 
it and to discover its meaning. 

But Synesius goes much farther than any one is likely to 
go now, in his feeling that there is something actually religious 
in the attempt to unveil the future by means of dreams. He 
seems to consider that the same dream may often occur, and 
the same events often succeed it; but he gives no instance of. 
such a twofold improbability having ever happened to himself. 
Yet, short of such a thing taking place, how is one to argue 
in the matter at all? With most of us, our dreams are 
always varying; we frequently think that we see some little 
connection between some of their details and something that, 
when awake, we have previously dwelt on; we do not often 
observe any relation between them and anything that follows 
(though the reason may partly be that we do not take 





1 *Tilegally ’ would be the natural translation (yetizw ri rapavopoupérny 
ig’ Ruy cvyypadi 0afpGv is the original), but that Synesius has plainly said 
that divination by means of dreams was ot illegal. 
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sufficient care to notice whether such a thing happens). 
Possibly he does not hold that there is any closer relation 
than that between A and B. A is not the cause of B; but B 
naturally succeeds A. 

Synesius gives us no rules, he unfolds no system for dealing 
with this subject, except that he advises us to be on the 
watch for the occurrence of the extreme Improbable, and bids 
us, when that has arisen, invent our method, each one for 
himself. We forgive him. He wrote the On Dreams in part 
of a single night. The worthy man may not have been quite 
at his best, under such circumstances, There is much of the 
nightmare about the treatise itself; it has the alarming 


appearance of the 


‘ Rattlesnake 
That questioned him in Greek.’ 


Again, does our author mean us to take him seriously, when 
he says that dreams have helped him in the composition of 
books and in the chase? He ought to have been more explicit, 
if he wanted to make converts. And what are we to think of 
the philosophy which speaks of people becoming religious 
unintentionally, and, as it were, by mistake ?1—which actually 
finds a moral quality in the Imagination? However, Synesius 
has admitted that he wrote in a hurry. Let us accept his 
excuse, even if he intended it not as an excuse, and set aside 
this confused? and disappointing book.* He may have been 
prouder of it than of much that he wrote; let us at least be 





1 If our friend has spoken thoughtlessly here, one of his modern com- 
mentators appears to act no more wisely. Is Lapatz (p. 394) writing in 
Synesian style, when he suggests the possibility of a bishop’s improving the 
characters of his clergy without their being aware of the process ? 

2 Druon (p. 217) has much assisted our imperfect understanding of the 
On Dreams, and at the same time shown Synesius’ own uncertainty in the 
matter, by bringing together the different terms used in the treatise to 
designate the Imagination. It is called gavracia, 7d gavracrixby, davTacTixdy 
mvedua, pavtacrixy ovcla, cwuariky ovcia, Oecréciov Hua, axiparov c@ua, ddoyos 
yuxn, Puxixdy wvedua, rvevpatixh Puy}, tp@rov cGua Yoyijs, eldwdov, eldwhixh 
gicis, and possibly even receives other names. 

3 See also pp. 89, sqq., for the On Dreams. 
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p * 
thankful that he wrote much of which he had better reason to 
be proud2 

VI. As to the period at which the Panegyric on Baldness was 
written, the only fact which seems to us unquestionable is 
that it must have been while Synesius was still a Heathen. 
In it he speaks of certain deadly sins in a way which—though 
he shows no sympathy for them and treats them contemptu- 
ously—would be altogether too light in any Christian, more 
especially a bishop. He also says, apparently of this book, 
that he had introduced into it many of the characteristics 
which marked his serious writings.2 These words can refer 
to nothing else than the Neo-Platonic opinions as to (a) Nature 
and Intelligence ;* (+) the different grades of gods; (c) the 
_ World-Soul, and the individual souls which emanate from it; 
(d) souls in the stars;* and (¢) charms for attracting cosmic 
gods. If he really held these convictions at the time when 
he wrote, it is manifest that he was then a Pagan. 

It is very probable that the date is to be placed after his 
embassy; for the book mentioned in Zp. 1° was sent to 
Nicander to be criticised by him previously to its publication, 
and Nicander was one of his Constantinopolitan friends. The 
probability is increased, if the work anonymously alluded to 
in Zp. 74 is the same;’ for that letter is addressed to another 
friend connected with the capital. It runs: ‘I sent you 
my book wrought in Attic style, a piece of careful workman- 
‘ ship. Ifit meets with the approbation of Pylaemenes, most 





1 A far saner rationale of dreams is given in a few words by his friend 
S. Isidore in Zpp. 1. 9. : 

2 Ep. 1. 3 Panegyric on Baldness, 7. 

4 Ibid. 8. é 5 Ibid. 10. 

6 Synesius gives no name to this composition, but what he says of it is 
appropriate to the Panegyric on Baldness ; and with this all authorities seem 
to identify it. Pétau on Hp. 1; Druon, p. 259; Volkmann, p. 152; 
Lapatz, p. 378. 

7 The books referred to in Upp. 1 and 74 are identified by Druon, Joc. cit. ; 
Lapatz, p. 115; and, apparently, Volkmann (p. 152), who gives a quotation 
from Ep. 1 as if it came from Ep. 74. 
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discerning of audiences, this very fact commends it to succeed- 
ing times. But, if it shall appear in no way worthy of serious 
attention, I suppose one may amuse oneself with trifles ?’ 

_ Druon? thinks that the Panegyric must have been composed 
before the Dion, and before Synesius’ marriage, and therefore 
places it in 401 or 402.2 Lapatz cannot set it later than 403, 
as that is the date which he gives to Ep. 1.3 Miss Gardner* 
is uncertain whether to regard it as having preceded or 
followed the Dion. Volkmann also expresses himself un- 
decided, but inclines to think that it followed,> and mentions 
Clausen as holding that the work was written probably not 
long before 405,° while Krabinger, he says,’ agrees with Druon 
in dating it before the marriage of its author. 

It is evident that there are insufficient grounds for settling — 
on any very precise date. That it was composed after the 
embassy seems fairly made out, and its thorough-going Neo- 
Platonism shows that it cannot have been produced at the time 
when Synesius was gradually drawing towards Christianity. 
So far as we can venture on a date, we should think that 
the most likely one is somewhere between 403 and 405. 
The treatise is dealt with, and a summary of it appears, in 
Chapter viii. 

VII. The so-called 57th Letter, which probably belongs to 
the first year of Synesius’ episcopate (410), is really a public 
speech ® in denunciation of the wickedness of Andronicus. Its 
argument is as follows :— | 


‘Divine Providence hates the forces which work evil in the 





1 p. 259, note 2. 

2 One of the reasons why he puts it before Synesius’ marriage is that our 
author, while saying that he believes that mother and sisters admire a man’s 
good looks (§ 1), does not include wives. But might not a similar use 
be made of the words, ‘Those for whose sake we risk ourselves on the 


campaign .. . I mean daughters and wives’. . . ($21), to show that he 
was already married and had at least one daughter not otherwise known? 
3 Lapatz, p. 143. 4 p. 61. 5 Volkmann, p. 151. 
§ Ibid. p. 152. 7 Ibid. p. 154. 


8 Druon (p. 172) thinks that it was delivered in the church at Ptole mais. 
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world, though It makes use of them in furthering Its aims. When 
they have accomplished their task, they are punished. This is 
stated somewhere in the Bible, but I cannot give the precise 
reference. Though a king of Babylon destroyed Jerusalem, 
Babylon itself has vanished from the earth. Can we ask God why 
He acts thus? The Divine Power, of course, effects good (for this 
is natural to It), but It also actually brings good out of evil. 
Locusts, pestilence, a foreign enemy, bad rulers—all contribute to 
carry out Its designs. God does not make things evil; when they 
have made themselves so, He uses them. It is the very fact of 
your being useful in this way which cuts you off from Him. 
There are vessels to honour, and vessels to dishonour. A table is 
a sacred thing, and with it Abraham hospitably received God. 
A whip, on the other hand, is an abominable thing. God cares 
for those who suffer punishment, as His chastisement of them 
proves ; as for those who inflict it (though He employs them as 
His instruments), He regards them as His enemies, because they 
are following, not His Will, but their own. 

‘It was necessary for the city to suffer; but this is no excuse 
for your conduct. Judas himself might have pleaded as much. 
Christ must be crucified for the sin of all men; yet ‘‘ Woe to 
him by whom it is brought about! Good had it been for that 
man, if he had not been born!” A halter was his punishment in 
the visible world. Man cannot conceive what the punishment of 
the betrayer of Christ would be in the invisible world. 

‘Both Ausurians and Andronicus deserve severe punishment. 
The locusts which plagued us were blown into the sea. Against 
the Ausurians a dua has been divinely chosen. I hope that he 
may be better than any whom we have yet experienced. I trust 
that I may be able to congratulate him on a decisive victory. 
‘Blessed is he who shall dash their infants to the ground upon 
the rock !” 

‘What destruction awaits Andronicus, the murderer of the 
land?! J consider him the most terrible of all our plagues. He. 
is a private affliction of my own; and by means of him the 
Tempter is trying to compel me to resign my service at the Altar. 
Let me take my tale a short way back, so that you may thoroughly 
understand my position. 

‘From my childhood I have always been fond of leisure, and 
comfort, and the cultivation of the intelligence in a religious 





“1 roy madapvaiov THs xwpas. 
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manner, and opposed to the turmoil of life. Yet, others, both 
individuals and cities, have frequently had the advantage of my 
assistance, and been benefited by my influence. This in no way 
hindered my philosophical studies. The thing which overwhelms 
the soul is to have to toil and struggle, and only just succeed. 
So long as one has merely to speak in order to gain one’s object, 
one has no right to spare words in the cause of the unfortunate. 
Precious indeed must man be, if for him Christ was crucified ! 
Till last year! I could always persuade people, perhaps through 
Divine favour, perhaps because I seldom occupied myself in public 
affairs. Now things have been put to the proof. 

‘My hopes were bright; and my life was made up of prayer, 
study, and the chase. To have both soul and body in a healthy 
condition one must work and pray. It was thus happily that I 
lived till elected to the episcopate.. No one ever shrank so much 
from it.. Of this fact God is my Witness—God, Whose Ineffable 
Mysteries I took upon me for your sakes. Many a time did I 
pray for death in preference to the bishop’s office! Philosophy 
kept me back—philosophy, to which I believed that I ought to 
devote myself. I was victorious over men, but vanquished by 
God ; and, rebelliously, I consented to the innovation in my life. 
I would fain have fied, but hope and fear restrained me. Devout 
old men bade me take heart; the evil demons were striving to 
gain possession of me, and I must choose the better part. A 
bishop-philosopher, said one, is the object of the Divine care. 
I certainly did not deem myself sufficiently important to have 
aroused the malignant creatures, but I was frightened at my own 
unworthiness. 

‘I prophesied calamity, and I was right. Directly I got here, 
misfortunes were upon me, with Andronicus as their purveyor. 
He filled the city with lamentations, he turned the judge’s court 
into a torture-chamber. No heathen rites were ever so barbarous 
as those with which he honoured the Demons of Vengeance! 
Everybody at once ran to me for help. My advice made no 
impression on him; my censure roused his wrath. Men think 
me influential, though my helplessness is now manifest. Shame 
and grief are mine, I am filled with anxieties and passions, and 
God is far away. My prayers are in confusion, I cannot collect 
my thoughts; yet, how can one have communion with the Deity, 
except by means of intelligence? The change in my manner of 





1 eis roy wéxpt Tod wapdyros éviaurov. 2 pois mpayudrwy arrouevos. * 
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life is responsible. I had not known what it is to mourn. At 
the beginning of my new career I lost the dearest of my children. 
I was beside myself, and might have done myself some harm. 
It was not philosophy which preserved me; but Andronicus, by 
forcing my attention to the public calamities. My present sorrow 
is increased by the remembrance of past happiness.! I know, 
for the first time, that I have prayed in vain. Every one pours 
out to me his tale of woe, and I can but give him a bootless pity. 
Andronicus is starving a man to death—to punish me! He would 
rather kill him than get money from him. I can do nothing to 
help the victim. Andronicus’ whole object is to dishonour the 
Church. ; 

‘The insolent treatment which J, a man of most ancient family, 
have received from him, a mere upstart, is of no moment ; I may 
even receive it gladly, as a kind of martyrdom. Till I became 
bishop, I never knew what it was to be slighted. Now, honour 
and dishonour are alike to me ; both must be referred to Heaven. 

‘Finding that he could not move me, he turned to blasphemy. 
Let him carry on his crimes. I can do no more than try to keep 
myself free from the infection. It is no use to attempt any- 
thing further. 

‘To be bishop and statesman at the same time is impossible. 
Why do you attempt to join together things which God has put 
asunder? Contemplation is the proper aim of the bishop who is 
true to his office.2 “Be still, and know that I am God.” Some 
bishops may be able to occupy themselves in public affairs, but 
not I. I cannot serve two masters. If an Angel could have lived 
more than thirty years among men without defilement from 
Matter, what need would there have been for the Son of God to 
become Incarnate? We must not expect men to have this imper- 
viousness to evil. I am willing to condescend, when I can do so 





1 Cp. Epp. 73 and 138. The idea is not uncommon in the poets. We have 

given one famous instance on page 216. Another is: 
‘ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.’ 
Others less known are : 
‘ Thy songs remind me 
Of past joys, now turn’d to pain,’ ’ 
and : 
‘Visions more sad my fancy views— 
Visions of long-departed joys.’ 


2 Gewpia rédos Eotiy iepwotyyns un Pevdouevyns Td dvoma. 
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without degenerating ; but you must not ask more of me. It is 
reasonable that I should object to looking after your business 
affairs, for I have not looked after my own. 

‘Andronicus shall not force me to resign my see. I was never 
a public philosopher—though a philosopher I hope always to be; 
I will not be a public bishop. I cannot desert contemplation, 
except on rare occasions ; and even then, if I am to converse, it 
must be with only a few really intellectual persons. One cannot 
do a thing well, unless it is a thing which one likes. You can 
find other men who will thoroughly suit your purpose. Innovation 
though it may be, you must choose another bishop to replace me 
or to be my coadjutor. Expediency is more important than 
custom. If you do not yet approve, the question may be deferred. 
Hear now the punishment inflicted by the council on the madness 
of Andronicus.’ | 


It is in some points a fine speech. It is by no means devoid 
of eloquence, and it breathes a courageous spirit. But it is a 
peculiar and somewhat disjointed discourse. Its principal 
object is the denunciation of Andronicus and the justification 
of the action taken by the Church of Ptolemais in excommuni- 
cating him. But it has also a secondary design—to convince 
the people that the speaker is not fitted to the kind of life 
for which they look in a bishop. For the first, energy and 
determination are required; but the second rather implies 
their absence. There is something a little lazy and selfish 
in Synesius’ complaint that his beloved ease has been taken 
from him, and that he is forced to toil actively for others at all 
seasons, instead of being able to choose his own times—some- 
thing too much like Longfellow’s monk— 


‘Placid, satisfied, serene, 
Looking down upon the scene 
Over wall and red-tiled roof ; 
Wondering unto what good end 
All this toil and traffic tend, 
And why all men cannot be: 
Free from care and free from pain, 
And the sordid love of gain, 
And as indolent as he.’ 
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And the case against the prefect, so far from being 
strengthened, is even weakened by the bishop’s simple- 
minded admission that Andronicus had treated him badly. 
We do not believe that Synesius was actuated by any motives 
of personal ill-feeling; but he certainly lays himself open 
here to the possibility of such a charge. 

But, though the speech lacks unity of purpose, and its more 
solid arguments are in danger of being injuriously affected 
by the introduction of irrelevant matter, its pathos is, perhaps, 
even increased by these facts. Andronicus was not to blame 
for the death of Synesius’ child, or for the shrinking dread 
with which he regarded his elevation to the episcopate, or 
for his hankering after the kind of, religious life which could 
only be enjoyed in a sort of social convent; but the wicked- - 
ness of Andronicus was the crowning calamity of the bishop’s 
troubles. As giving an insight into the magnitude of his 
difficulties in his new life, the discourse is full of interest; 
and, if we hold that it does little towards showing that the 
prefect was rightly excommunicated, which is not much better 
done in the sentence of excommunication (Zp. 58) itself, 
we cannot refuse to admit that it adds greatly to our feeling 
of sympathy for the sorely tried metropolitan. 

VIII. To this same year (410) we may assign the speech 
which goes generally by the name of Constitutio or Catastasis ii., 
and to which we refer throughout as Discourse ii. It seems 
to have been delivered at a public assembly convened with 
the intention of doing honour to Anysius after his defeat of 
the Ausurians. 


‘Iam glad to hear,’ says the speaker, ‘the reason which has 
brought the two cities’ together. The bishop is the very person 
who should feel especial gratitude to the successful general. I 
prayed for the utter overthrow of the enemy,! and Anysius has 





1 Synesius’ words are very strong: Kaxov’s xaxés dmodwdexévac rods 
Karapdrous BapBdpous éyw uev nrnoa Tov Ocdv. This is more than a prayer for 
victory. It implies a desire for cruel vengeance, and, like the quotation 
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been the human means through which Heaven has answered my 
prayer. The victory has been complete ; and, though I would not 
say a word in disparagement of the rest of our troops, it is the 
forty Unnigardae who have, under his command, managed the 
whole campaign. He knows how to win the confidence of his 
men by making himself their comrade. If we had two hundred 
additional Unnigardae, our young dux would, with the approval 
of Heaven, carry the war across into the enemy’s country. I long 
to see the tables turned on them. Before, we could pray for this ; 
now, we may hope for it. Anysius thoroughly understands the 
Unnigardae ; under him, they are the very best defenders that we 
can have. Let us present a petition on his behalf. 

‘Anysius brought to an end the troubles caused by the insub- 
ordination of the men and the arrogance of the officers. To 
civilians, he, alone of the many duces whom we have had, is more 
than just. Absolutely free from corruption, he does not care even 
for gain lawfully obtained. He is genuinely devout. We may 
rightly pray, God bless him with a long and comfortable old age, 
and may his virtue make equal progress with his years !’ 


IX. Catastasis i., or Discowrse i., may be assigned to the 
year 411. The speech! was made during a formidable in- 
vasion of Cyrenaica, when Gennadius was prefect and 
Innocent dux.? 


‘What is to be said,’ it runs, ‘about our calamities? Grief 
leaves us no time for speaking, and speech cannot fully describe 
the facts. Still we must inform the Imperial Council of the 
terrible condition of Pentapolis. The great Anthemius knows how 
loyal it was, and how it upheld the Emperor’s cause against 
pretenders. The Empire, however, has forgotten it, and now 
Pentapolis is overwhelmed. For six years it has been struggling 
against death. Anysius and his Unnigardae added a year to its life. 
He quelled the spirit of the enemy; but now the Ausurians are 





from Psalm 137, in reference to the same foe, in Hp. 57, breathes far more 
of the spirit of the Old Dispensation than of that of the New. There is in 
it too much of the idea of the righteous washing his footsteps in the blood of 
the ungodly (Psalm 58. 9, P.B.) for it to be otherwise than painful in the 
mouth of a Christian bishop, even in times of such excitement. Is it a 
remnant of Synesius’ habits of thought in his pagan days? 

1 Lapatz (p. 266) considers it a letter. 

? See the heading to the Discourse in Migne. 
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growing more daring, more successful. Our troops-have not been 
able to stand against them, and owe their lives to the compassion 
of the foe. 

‘Not that it is the troops’ fault. The Unnigardae have done 
their best. The blame rests on the incompetence of the duces, 
who have grievously erred in their tactics. We needed a larger 
force and a duz. I speak in the past tense, because it is too late 
now. So confident were the enemy, that women actually took 
part in their expeditions! How are the mighty fallen! Rome, 
once victorious everywhere, now threatened by a wretched tribe 
of nomads with the loss of Libya and Alexandria, and other 
territory besides! 

‘The enemy have swept the land, with monstrous arrogance. 
In former days, they used to leave women and little children 
behind in the conquered towns; now they carry them off, to use 
them against their native land. 

‘The duz, eager to help, is not allowed to do so. His great age 
and a long attack of illness have stood in the way. If we had 
had suitable duces, we could easily have punished the foe. They 
have burnt churches and sacrilegiously treated the cemeteries. 
The Holy Tables and the Sacred Vessels have been put to profane 
and impious uses. If we speak of their plundering of personal 
property, it will seem that we are relating mere trifles. Pentapolis 
is utterly lost, both to the Empire and to us. Who shall reap- 
crops from the desert? I have no longer a native land to 
abandon. Had I a ship, I would flee to some island, probably 
Cythera (even in Egypt, I should not feel secure from peril from 
the Ausurians and their camels). There will I live—a poor man, 
a mere alien, where no one will credit my famous pedigree. 

‘Alas for Cyrene, where the public tablets can vouch for my 
descent from Heracles !—where stand the Dorian tombs in which 
J shall find no place! Alas for Ptolemais, of which I am the last 
bishop! 

‘I can say no more; my feelings are too much for me. I cannot 
go. I will clasp the Altar, and with my tears bathe the floor ; 
I will cleave to the sacred building. I long for a sleep in which 
the sounds of war are not heard. I am worn out with my military 
duties. Sleep is doled out to us, often broken in upon by the 
sound of the warning bell; and how hideous are my dreams! 
Hesiod talks of Hope’s remaining in the jar; but we make no 
account of Hesiod’s words ; we have no hope. 

‘Pentapolis has fallen under the Divine Wrath ; we are handed 
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over to the Spirits of Vengeance. Locusts, fire, enemy—mis- 
fortunes cease not. Let me away to an island, if the catastrophe 
fall not first! Iwill remain at my post, in my church, whether 
alive or dead! I am a sacrificial minister of God, and perhaps 
I must offer the ministry of the sacrifice of my life; and, if 
the bloodless Altar is stained with a bishop’s blood, God will not 
pass the crime over!’ 


It is a grand piece of rhetoric, and shows Synesius at his 
best as an emotional speaker. The varying moods of persons 
in mortal danger are finely expressed in the short, rapid, 
sentences, the apparent contradictions. There is no fear in 
the bishop’s own heart. He is as brave, as determined, as 
ever. We cannot fancy him deserting his post. He will 
certainly remain; but he wishes to make it clear how perilous 
the situation is, how pressing the need of active assistance. 

The speech evidently closed with the sentence, ‘ Certainly 
God, at least, will not pass over disregarded the bloodless 
Altar stained with the blood of a bishop!’! The two iambic 
lines,2 which follow in Migne’s edition, have no connection 
with it, and must have been attached to it by mistake. 

X. The two short Homilies, which can hardly be more 
than fragments of those originally spoken, must date from 
about this time—somewhere between 410 and 413. Both 
seem to have been delivered on some Festival or its Vigil. 

Homily i. ‘The Feast bids me speak, but my words shall 
be few. You have been keeping the Fast; do not now run 
to the opposite extreme. Observe the Feast with such 
rejoicing as is well pleasing to God, not that which demons 
love. “Rejoice in the LorpD with fear.” Beware of the 
pampered body, and the way in which, while putting on flesh, 
it turns the soul away from putting on Reason.’ Here follows 
a mystical interpretation, quite in the manner of Alexandria, 





1 Ov unr d ye Geds mepdWerar Tov Bwmdy Tov dvaluaxror lepéws aluare prawdmevor. 
2 Eins xpdriotos év Néyous kai mpdypacu, 
@ waca, Oarérae, mardela mpére, 
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of Psalm 75. 8 (74. 9 in the Lxx), in which Synesius makes 
exceeding light of the value of the letter, and declares that 
it is the spirit alone which is of consequence.! ‘The “ cup 
in the Hand of the Lorp” is the Holy Bible, composed of 
the two Testaments. It is with this drink that the soul is 
watered. The Old possessed the Promise, while the New 
brought forward the Apostle. The Law of Moses was 
succeeded by the Law of the Lorn; and the cup is one, for 
it was One Spirit Who inspired both Prophet and Apostle. 
Like an able painter, He long ago made the sketch, and 
afterwards produced the finished picture.’ 

Homily ii., as Pétau marks, appears to have been addressed 
on Easter Even to the newly baptized. 

‘It is a sacred night, which makes manifest a Light greater 

than ever was that of the sun; for the fairest thing on 
earth cannot be compared with the Creator. No created 
thing was That Which gives light to souls: Which gave light 
to the sun itself. See, each one of you now is, as it were, 
an Angel in the city. It is to you that it is said, “Our citizen- 
ship is in Heaven.” Be on your guard against falling 
away. The pollution which comes after cleansing is hard 
to wash out.’ 
- These fragments are interesting and artistic. They are 
more; for there is in them earnest warning. In spite of 
the unsatisfactory handling of the Scriptures in the first, 
in spite of the hints of a still well-remembered Neo-Platonism 
in both of them, they suggest that Synesius may have 
become a useful preacher. The first rather accords with 
the suspicion, which one would have naturally formed for 
oneself, that his weak point would be a tendency to be too 
learned, and preach over the heads of his congregation. 





1 There is something a little like this in Isidore, Epp. 5. 281, though the 
abbot is speaking disparagingly, not of the literal meaning of the Scripture, 
but of the style in which it is expressed. Tiis Oelas cogias 7 mév Aékts wesh, 7 
évvoia O€ obpavoujKns. 
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The passage! printed in Migne as the second part of 
Homily ii, has (as Pétau’s note in that edition says) nothing 
to do with it. It seems to belong to some forensic speech, 
and denounces the iniquities of the people of Leontopolis, a 
city in the Delta of the Nile. 


‘At length they have given up their family feuds,’ it says, ‘and 
taken to harassing their neighbours with vexatious litigation. 
Perhaps, however, the change is less even than it seems; it may 
be that individual quarrels go on as before, and all join together 
to carry on a corporate quarrel as well. We have been accused, 
then, and acquitted, the very character of the charges proving our 
innocence! It was to practise agriculture, not to attend to law- 
suits, that we were taught. What right have they to come into 
our territory, which is less well supplied with water than their 
own? This year they have had no money over; so they have 
tried to wring it out of us. So dishonest is their claim, that they 
admit that the water which they use does not belong to them.’ 


The fragment is short and obscure, and we are by no means 
satisfied with the best summary of it which we have been able 
to give. There is nothing to indicate its date. 

XI. With regard to the Hymns, we do not feel sapabls of 
assigning them any definite dates, except in the case of the 
third—which must have been written after, and looks as if it 
had been written soon after, Synesius’ return from Constan- 
tinople. The first four and the sixth were most probably 
composed while their author was still a Pagan, and must, 
therefore, be ascribed to some time before 409. Perhaps we 
e's even hold that none of them are of later origin than about 





1 Druon (p. 172) says pondeals that this was not written by Synesius. 
We are not prepared very strenuously to resist his opinion; we must leave 
the question undecided, While the liking for agriculture and the distaste 
for the law-courts are both characteristic of our author, there is nothing 
improbable in supposing that the same combination may also have marked 
some other writer; and an attack on the Libyan Pentapolis by the inhabi- 
tants of a city in the Delta (apparently for the purpose of capturing the 
wells) is most unlikely—as one perceives directly, if one reflects on the great 
distance which would have to be traversed. Besides, the Pentapolitans 
could hardly be described as ‘neighbours’ (dcrvyelrovas) to Leontopolis. 
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405 or so. (Druon, p. 110, thinks that the first and second 
were probably composed before the period of the embassy.) 
The fifth and the last four contain Christian expressions, and, 
accordingly, cannot be earlier than this last date.t 


Hymn 1.—‘I must leave lowlier songs of earthly love and 
beauty for more majestic theme. Let me sing the sacred travail- 
pain of God-conceiving Wisdom. What are the splendid gifts of 
earth, compared with cares for God? Let each one seek fame 
among men in whatever line he please ; mine be it to live unknown 
of others, but knowing well the things of God. Young or old, 
rich or poor, may I have with me laughing Wisdom, that feels not 
the weight of bitter cares of life. May I have just sufficient means 
to escape anxiety. See, ‘tis early morn; my strings resound 
unbidden ; I hear a mystic voice. What melody will come forth ? 

‘Self-sped Principle, Father and Preserver of the universe, 
without beginning, exulting in endless glory, God sits in perfect 
calm divine. Sacred Unity of unities, He issued forth from 
Himself, a Unity of Threefold Might. Fair emanations spring 
from this source, and return to it. 

‘Stay, daring lute! Speak not of Mysteries ineffable ; voice 
things below. Yet, ‘tis only for intellectual worlds that intel- 
ligence cares. The indivisible origin of mortal spirit divides itself 
from thence. There descends to Matter an intelligence which is 
a slight fragment of the Divine, and causes the concave heaven to 
revolve. It distributes itself in parts among the stars, the angels, 
the earth. Far from its source, it became forgetful of it, and 
gazed in admiration on joyless earth. God is present, beholding 
mortal things ; some light is present in closed eyes. Men, fallen 
hither, have yet some might, which raises them aloft, as, fleeing 
from life, they start on sacred paths to the palace of their Sire. 
Happy he who escapes from Matter, and leaps back to God! 
Happy he who mounts at length on wings of intelligence, and 
gazes on Depth divine! It is toilsome to raise oneself on high ; 
yet, make firm the impulse, and the Sire will be at hand to aid. 
A ray of light will shine upon thy path, and show the plain of 
intelligence. Come, my soul, supplicate the Sire, abandon earth, 
mount up, and—united to God—dance as God thyself!’ 





1 For the reason given on p. 505, note 1, we are inclined to place 
Hymns 5, 7, 8, and 9 late in Synesius’ life. 
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Hymn 2.—‘ Again.’tis day. Again, my heart, pour forth thy 
morning hymn to God, Who gave the light of dawn, Who gave 
the stars of night. Upper Air has fertilised prolific Matter; the 
glorious moon is born. High above the stars, mighty Intelligence 
with hoary wings crowns the height. What is beyond, sacred 
Silence keeps unsevered, yet severed. A single Source, a single 
Root, a Form of triple Light shone out—the Father’s Depth, the 
glorious Son, the Holy Spirit. A single Source, a single Root, 
produced the noble things substantial. Angels, that grow not old, 
near their kindly Sires, sang Him Who begets and the First- 
generated Form. This host of angels, now gazing on Intel- 
ligence, adorns itself with beauty; now gazing beneath, brings 
down this beauty to lowest Matter, where Nature brings forth a 
crowd of demons. Whence a breath, scattered about the earth, 
gave life to its various parts in skilfully wrought forms. 

‘All things depend on Thee. Thou art the Source of all. Thou 
Father art, thou Mother; Male, Female, Voice, Silence, Nature 
of Nature. Thou art all alike. Hail, then, Eternity of eternity, 
Root of the world, Centre of existence, Unity of Numbers—of 
Potentates who are before, and without, substance! Great be Thy 
joy; for joy is God’s. List to my hymns. Grant me wisdom, 
happiness, grace of calm life. Drive far from me both poverty 
and wealth. Ward off disease; keep me free from passions and 
anxieties, that earth weigh not down my intelligence. Let me 
arise, and celebrate the rites ineffable in honour of Thy Scion.’ 

Hymn 3.'\—‘ My soul, give sleep to Matter’s phrensies; engage 





1 Both Druon (p. 279) and Lapatz (p. 335) think that it is to this hymn 
that Synesius refers, when he says in Zp. 140, ‘I am asking for that iambic 
composition (air® yap 7d év lduBous éxeivo cwvraypuariov) in which the writer 
converses with his soul. For, while at that time I thought I could recol- 
lect it, it now seems probable that that which takes its place will have no 
resemblance to it.’ (It appears that the original manuscript had been left 
with Herculian.) The only obvious ground, however, for supposing that — 
this hymn is here alluded to, is that it begins with the words”Aye sou, Wuxd. 
But, since Synesius was a philosopher and wrote much poetry which has 
perished, may there not have been other writings in which he conversed 
with his soul? Hymn 3 is not iambic, but anapaestic. (We are willing to 
admit that it is possible, though scarcely more, that by 7d év iduBow . 
cuvrayudriov may be meant simply a poem of any kind, without regard to its 
exact metre; for, though Liddell and Scott afford no such example of the 
use of layBos, they give as one meaning for 7d dauBetov, ‘ generally, a verse, 
line.’) Ep. 140 itself seems to us to show that Hymn 3 is not intended ; for 
Synesius goes on to say, ‘Send me a duplicate, then, of the four lines’ 
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on sacred hymns—a sacrifice poetic to King of gods. On sea, 
in islands, on mainlands, in cities, on hills, on plains renowned, 
I sing Thee, world’s Blessed Sire! By night, by day, at dawn, at 
eve, to Thee my hymns I raise. The stars, the moon, the sun, 
director of holy souls, bear me witness. On pinion light I turn 
from Matter to Thy halls, to Thy bosom, to Thy vestibule, to 
sacred shrines of venerable worship, a suppliant rejoicing. To the 
summit of famous hills a suppliant have I come. I come to 
mighty glen of desert Libya, which men, whose cares are of the 
town, defile not—in order that, free from passions, desires, toils, 
lamentation, wraths, strifes, with pure tongue and reverent mind, 
my soul may render Thee the hymn which it owes. May all 
things keep silence—upper air, earth, sea, lower air, winds, waves, 
rivers, streams, hollows of the world—while holy hymns are 
offered in sacrifice! May serpent flee, and winged serpent, the 
demon of Matter, which clouds the soul and hinders prayer. 
Keep off, O Blessed Father, the soul-devouring hounds from my 
soul, my prayer, my life, my works. May Thy far-famed atten- 
dants hearken to the offering of my mind. I would start forth ; 
a voice divine rings loud about my intelligence. Be propitious, 
O Blessed Father, if I have too rashly handled what is Thine. 
Before Thy brightness every eye must close; not even gods may 
look with piercing gaze upon Thy light. The intelligence, seeking 
to attain the unattainable, turns back from Thee, unable to view 
the brightness sparkling in inexhaustible Depth. Turning from 
Thee, it marks the First-appearing Form. Thence does it take 
the flowers of light, to offer them in hymns to Thee. May it lull 
the blast of winds, restoring Thee Thine own! 

‘For all is Thine, O King, Father of fathers, Thyself Thy 
Father, Forefather, without father, Son of Thyself, Unity earlier 
than unity, Seed and Centre of all things, Intelligence before and 
without substance, Root of the world, Light, Reality, Source of 
wisdom, hidden Intelligence, Ruler of thunders, Sire of ages, 
surpassing gods and intelligences, since Thou art the Source of 
intelligence. King, Creator, Preserver, Source, Origin, Root, 
Unit, Number, Intelligence, Intelligent, Intelligible, and earlier 
than the intelligible, One and All, One before all, Seed, Root, 


(‘Avriypador obv rijs rerpddos daréore:\ov)—and the hymn contains 733 lines— 
at least ‘four lines’ is, we think, the most likely signification of rerpds and 
of Pétau’s equivalent ‘quaternarium.’ If it means ‘a composition divided 
into four parts,’ what similar division is there to be found in the hymn? . 
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Branch, Nature of intelligent things, Female, Male—all this art 
Thou. 

‘Thou bearest, Thou art born; Thou enlightenest, Thou 
shinest; Thou appearest, Thou art hidden. Thou didst issue 
forth, to beget a Son, Wisdom, Creator. Yet, issuing forth, Thou 
remainest. Ising Thee, both Unity and Trinity. One may not 
speak of Second or Third. Oh, wondrous begetting! Unspeak- 
able Scion of Sire Unspeakable, Thou art the Will of the Sire, 
eternally generated. 

‘Am I too bold? Thou givest light intelligible, and keepest 
holy humanity pure from Matter. Thee I may praise, Creator of 
gods. Thee the starry intelligences, the souls that govern all 
parts of the universe, angels and demigods, sing. Nature and 
Nature’s offspring sing of Thee, Nature as Thou art of Nature. 
Thou cherishest Nature, which is the origin of mortals and the 
image of the Eternal Nature, bringing life to the lowest part of 
the universe, 

‘ Existing things shall never perish, but all mutually benefit by 
one another. Mother Nature, in harmony composed of variety, 
honours Thee through all living creatures. All things give Thee 
a praise that grows not old—dawn, night, lightnings, snowflakes, 
heaven, upper and lower air, earth, water, bodies, spirits, seeds, 
fruits, plants, grasses, roots, herbs, cattle, birds, fish—all praise 
Thee. 

‘Behold, too, a soul of little strength, praying in Libya. 
Matter surrounds it with clouds; but let Thine eye pierce through 
them, O Father. Light me, O King, upon my heavenward way. 
Let me escape the body, and be free from earth. Let not fate 
devour my life with gloomy anxieties. To Thee this praise I 
bring, to Thy wise Son, and Wisdom Itself. Thy Son remains in 
Thee, though from Thee He sped out, and governs all things, 
down to the very Bhd eto, the Accomplisher of good things, 
the Banisher of woes. 

“Tis natural that God, the Artist of the world, should ward off 
misfortunes from His own works. It was to pay Thee this debt 
that I came from Thrace, where for three years I dwelled near the 
palace, enduring toils for my native land. I laboured, I wept; to 
all Thy shrines I used to go. Prone on the ground, I besought 
all the gods of Thrace and Chalcedon. The blessed ones assisted 
me ; yet, troublous then was my life by reason of the sufferings of 
my country. Her Thou didst set up, Thou Prince of the world, 
Who growest not old. Harassed and weary as I was, Thou didst 
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support me; Thou gavest me good success and respite from 
lengthy toils. Preserve these blessings for Libya into the time to 
come, for the sake of Thine own mercy, for the sake of a soul 
which has suffered. Loose Thy suppliant from labours, diseases, 
anxieties. Grant me a life intellectual. Give me neither wealth 
nor poverty ; for both bind the soul to earth. O Father, Source 
of Wisdom, enlighten my mind; lead me up to Thyself, chasing 
from me the demons of Matter. Preserve my body and my spirit. 
I am defiled by Matter; earthly desires chain me down. O Pro- 
tector, O Purifier, loose me from ills, diseases, fetters. Within 
me I have a spark of intelligence, Thy seed, bent down towards 
depths of Matter. Thou didst place the soul in the world, sowing 
intelligence in the body. Pity, then, Thy daughter, who came to 
earth as servant, and became a slave. Matter enchained me, but 
still I have some vigour. Pity Thy daughter-suppliant, as she 
attempts to rise, while Matter holds her back. Enkindle the light 
that is in me. Place me where Nature cannot reach. Put fire 
between me and earth. Grant me to fly on pinions of intelligence. 
Drive far the hostile demons. Bid Thy holy attendants fling wide 
for me light’s portals. While still on earth, let me not be of the 
soil. I repent of my earthly life. Begone, ye sweet infatuations, 
by which the soul is held a bondmaid of the earth! 

‘He, who takes the sweets of Matter, learns to his cost 
that it has also a bitter portion. God is the unmixed good. 
Drunk with infatuation, I learned my woe too late. I fly towards 
the Father’s meadow, fleeing from both gifts of Matter. Behold 
Thy suppliant attempting to mount; enlighten me, enable my 
wings, relax my fetters. May I escape from the body to Thy 
bosom, whence flows the soul’s source. I am on earth, but I come 
from heaven. Restore me to the Spring whence I was poured 
forth. Grant that, beneath the ordering of my Sire, I may sing 
in union with the royal choir. Let me mingle with the light, and 
never more sink to earth; but, so long as I remain in the bonds 
of Matter, may a kindly fortune cherish me, O Blessed One!’ 

Hymn 4.—‘Thee I sing at all times, by day and night, Sire, 
Physician, Giver of wisdom, Banisher of diseases, Who grantest 
to souls a life devoid of toils, devoid of earthly anxiety. Set my 
life free from such, that I may hymn the Root of all things and 
not be turned aside from God. I sing Thee, Ruler of the world. 
Let earth be still; let a reverent silence brood over all things, 
while I pray and sing my hymns—for all things are made by 
Thee. Let winds, trees, birds, upper and lower air, listen in 
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silence to the strain. Let waters stand noiselessly. May the 
demons flee from my prayer, and Thy holy attendants bear my 
supplications on high. 

‘O Unity, Father, Origin, Source, Root, Blessing, Star, World, 
Idea, Beauty, Hidden Seed—coming from Whom the Divine 
Spirit inflames a second world—Thee I sing by voice or by silence ; 
for both are alike significant to Thee.1_ I hymn too Thy Son, 
First-born, First-shining, most famous Son of Father Unspeakable. 
The Sacred Spirit, too, Centre of Sire, Centre of Son. As Mother, 
Sister, Daughter, He caused the Hidden Root to be brought forth. 

‘The Son appeared, God of God. Unity art Thou, and Trinity ; 
"tis an unsevered severance. The Son has issued forth; yet, still 
He remains with the Father. To the world He brings down 
happiness of life from the Source whence He Himself has it. 
O Word, I sing Thee with the Father. Thy Birth is from the 
Father’s Intelligence. First art Thou to come out from the First 
Root, Thyself the Root of all things subsequent. The Unity 
Ineffable, the Seed of all things, sowed Thee as Seed of all things. 
Through Thee all Nature received life from God the Father. For 
_ Thee the sphere rolls onward, for Thee the seven stars dance upon 
their course»; the lights of the world obey Thee. *Tis Thou Who 
maintainest undissolved the course of ages. Beneath Thy care 
the herd of stars is pastured. ’Tis Thou Who apportionest their 
works and givest life to those in heaven, in air, on earth, under the | 
earth. Sovereign of intelligence, Thou dispensest intelligence to 
gods and men. Thou givest the soul; Thou knowest not weariness. 

‘On Thee depend the soul and all things. Thou bringest the 
stream of life from the Ineffable Father down to earth, through 
earth’s prototype, the worlds intellectual. Earth owns a second 
sun, director of Matter that is coming into being and that is 
perishing—a second sun, the offspring, the sensible copy, of the 
_ intelligible sun. This is by Thy will, most glorious Son, Father 
Ineffable, Unknown, Source of Intelligence—of Soul—of Nature. 
Behold me prone on earth, a suppliant blind. Pity the suppliant 
soul, O Light-giver! Drive far diseases, anxieties, the hound 
infernal, demon of Matter, from my soul, my prayer, my life, my 
works! May the demon remain outside my body, my spirit, and 
all things that are mine! May he fly from me—the demon who 
hinders the upward course towards God. Give me a holy angel 





1 Cp. the Oracle preserved in Herodotus, 1. 47 :— 
Kal x »pod cuvinu, kat ob dwvetyros axovw. 
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to accompany me, as friend, as guardian, as watcher. May he 
keep my body from disease, my spirit from injury ; and cause my 
soul to forget passions, that it may enrich its earthly life with 
hymns in Thy honour—that, after fate, after the bonds of earth, 
I may attain, pure from Matter, Thy abode, Thy bosom, whence 
flows the Source of the soul! Give me Thy hand; call me, O 
Blessed One ; lift up the suppliant soul from Matter.’ 

Hymn 6.—‘ Together with the self-engendered Source surpassing 
ineffable unities, the Son of God I will sing—sole Son from sole 
Father, Whom the Father’s Will brought forth. He came, making 
intelligences manifest. Poured out, they yet remain. O beauteous 
Wisdom of the Father, He granted Thee, begotten, to beget. 
Hidden Seed of the Father, He made Thee Origin of worlds, to 
bring down forms for bodies from things intelligible. Thou 
orderest the orb of heaven, the herd of stars, the choir of angels, 
the host of demons, and mortal nature too. Thou pourest a spirit 
into earth, and reunitest to its source that which Thou hast given, 
freeing mortals from death. Be gracious to my hymns, and grant 
Thy minstrel a tranquil life. Make still the wandering stream, 
dry up the billows of Matter. From soul and limbs drive far 
disease, lull passions to rest, ward off both horrid wealth and 
poverty, add fame to glorious deeds, give me honour among the 
peoples, grant me the power to persuade—that my intelligence, 
free from toil, may not be idle or groan amid earthly anxieties ; 
but let me refresh my intelligence from Thy lofty streams.’ 


This is the first, or Hellenic, group of the Hymns. The 
second group all contain, as we have said, expressions which 
prove them written either after Synesius’ conversion, or, at 
least, after he had begun to turn towards Christianity. It 
ought to be particularly noticed how close is the resemblance 
between the two classes—‘ how easy was the transference from 
a semi-Christian Platonism to a Neo-Platonic Christianity ’ — 
how uncertain would be the success of any attempt to separate # 
them, were it not for these individual expressions. Even as 
it is, one cannot be absolutely sure that all the hymns already 
summarised belong to the earlier set, though the probability 
is that they do. 





1 Gardner, p. 110. 
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Hymn 5.—‘Let us hymn the Son of the Bride—Bride of no 
mortal husband. Ineffable are the Father's counsels. “Twas late 
when, in Human Form, Christ was born, coming to bring the Light 
Original to mortals. The Birth Majestic knows the Root of ages. 
Thyself art Light Original, shining in union with the Father. 
Breaking through dark Matter, Thou shinest on holy souls. 
Creator art Thou of the world, of stars, of earth ; and Saviour of 
men. Thine is the sun, and Thine the moon, the fruits, the 
flocks. Sending out brightness from Thy spring, Thou enrichest 
the worlds. From Thee sprang forth light, intelligence, and soul. 
Have pity on Thy daughter, enclosed in mortal limbs and material 
measures. Preserve me from disease, give me the power to per- 
suade, grant my works fame suited to the ancient glory of Cyrene 
and Sparta. May my soul, free from grief, lead a gentle life, 
gazing towards Thy light—that, cleansed from Matter, I may 
hasten on paths whence there is no return, fleeing from earthly 
labours, to mingle with the soul’s Source. Grant such a pure life 
to Thy minstrel. Singing of Thee, I glorify the Root from Which 
Thou didst spring, and the Co-equal Spirit between the Root and 
Branch. Hail, Source of the Son, Image of the Father, Founda- 
tion of the Son, Seal of the Father, Power of the Son, Beauty of 
the Father, Spirit Undefiled, Centre of Son and Father! Do Thou, 
with the Father, send Him upon me, to refresh the pinions of my 
soul, to bring gifts divine.’ 

Hymn 7.—‘I was the first to discover a strain for Thee, glorious 
Son of the Virgin, Jesus of Jerusalem. Accept a reverent ode. 
We will sing the deathless God, Son of the Father Who begat the 
ages, the Son Who gave life to the world, boundless Wisdom— 
God, yet One Dead. When Thou wast born in mortal nature, 
the Magi, led by the star, were astonied—in doubt as to Who it 
was—God, or Dead One, or King. Bring gifts—myrrh, gold, 
frankincense ; frankincense for God, gold for a King, myrrh is 
appropriate to Thy Tomb. Earth, sea, the ways of demons, 
air, recesses beneath the earth—all Thou didst cleanse, going 

as God to Hades, to the assistance of the dead! Accept a 
reverent ode.’ 





A rapirvi al muto inferno, 
Vecchi padri, Egli ¢ disceso : 
fl sospir del tempo antico, 

Il terror dell’ inimico, 

Il promesso Vincitor. 
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Hymn 8.1—‘In Dorian mode let me sing in Thy honour, Thou 
Divine One, Son of the Virgin. Preserve my life free from woe. 
May light shine on my mind from Source intellectual. Grant 
strength to my youth and glory to my deeds; bring joy to my 
old age, increasing a very famous understanding together with 
health. Guard my brother, whom lately, as he was on the verge 
of death, Thou didst bring back for me, soothing my cares and 
tears. For Thy suppliant’s sake, O Father, Thou didst even raise 
the dead. Guard my sister, the pair of children, and the whole 
household. Preserve my wife free from disease and trouble, 
faithful, free from unholy deeds, loyal to me. When my soul is 
liberated from fetters of earthly life, take it away from misfortune ; 
and grant me, with the choirs of the pure, to lift my hymns to the 
Glory of Thy Father and to Thy own Might. Again will I sing a 
melody to Thee—perhaps again tune my lyre.’ 

Hymn 9.—‘Thee I sing, Blessed Offspring of the Virgin of 
Jerusalem, Who from Thy Father’s garden didst drive the serpent. 





1 Druon (p. 106) and Volkmann (p. 185, note *) date this hymn in 405 or 
406, because Synesius speaks in it of only two children. As they are 
mentioned immediately after his sister, it is not certain that they are not 
her children; but it is more natural to suppose that they are hisown. The 
second son does seem to have been born about 405 or 406, and we have a 
shrewd suspicion that the second and third were twins; but these writers 
suggest nothing of that kind. If they were not twins, what is there to show 
that the third was born before 408 or thereabouts? Again, there is no clear 
evidence that the hymn may not have been written after the death of one of 
the children. (Doubtless Synesius would still have prayed for him, but not 
in this poem. Here he is interceding only for the living, for he makes no 
mention of his parents.) If there were twins, it seems almost certain that 
the composition must be placed at a time when one of the three boys had 
died, and consequently during our author’s episcopate. In that case, one 
passage in the hymn would provide a strong argument in favour of the 
theory that he retained his wife (though not an entirely decisive argument ; 
for, though the words seem to imply that she was still living with him, they 
might, quite conceivably, mean that, as he had separated from her, he 
wished her to remember that she still could not marry another. See also 
what S. Isidore—Zpp. 3. 176—says in reference to ‘ leading about a sister, a 
wife’). We are prepared to think that as early as 405 the philosopher may 
have been tending towards Christianity ; but Hymn 8 was composed by a 
believer in the Saviour’s Virgin-Birth, and such a belief is very improbable 
in any one who had not practically accepted the whole of the Church’s 
dogmatic scheme, even though he might still hesitate to be baptized. So 
thorough-going an admission of our most holy Religion one is not justified in 
assuming in Synesius in 405. Whether the work be dated as early as this, 
or as late as 410, there are still difficulties in the way which have not been 
overcome. 
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Even to earth didst Thou come down, to dwell among the short- 
lived ; even beneath Hell didst Thou descend, where Death ruled 
myriad souls. Before Thee Hades the Ancient trembled, the 
people-devouring hound recoiled. Loosing the holy choirs of 
souls, Thou singest to the Glory of the Father. As Thou 
ascendedst, the demons in the air trembled before Thee, the stars 
were astonied. Upper Air, father of harmony, blended his music 
in victorious strain. The stars of morn and eye smiled. The 
moon, shepherd of gods of might, was leading the way. The sun 
spread out his locks beneath Thy track, and recognised the Son 
of God, the Origin of his own fire. Over azure-vaulted heaven 
didst Thou leap, and fly upon the intellectual spheres, where is 
the silent heaven, source of blessings, beyond the reach of Time 
that controls the offspring of the earth—beyond the reach of the 
calamities of Matter—where Age, the Ancient-born that grows not 
old, dispenses to the gods their eternal dwelling.’ : 
Hymn 10.—‘ Remember, O Christ, Son of God Who reigns aloft, 
Thy sinful slave who wrote this song. Grant me freedom from 
the passions implanted in my defiled soul. Grant me to behold 
Thy Divine Brightness, O Saviour Jesus; and in Thy Presence 
I will sing an ode to the Physician of souls, the Physician of 
limbs, together with the Mighty Father and the Holy Spirit.’ 


The compositions with which we have dealt under the 
foregoing eleven sections, together with 155 or 156? letters, 
form the whole of the extant works of Synesius. A few 
verses of his are found in some of his prose-works; and it 
cannot be said that. there is anything striking about them. 
The following are all of which we know :— 


1. Tis xpvons eixdv 7) Kimpidos, 7) Stparovixys,” 


The beginning of the letter, ‘Your famous epigram, seems to 
speak of Nicander as the author; but this idea is presently 
contradicted, as Synesius says, ‘It was composed by me.’ 
Pétau’s conjecture of wou for cov in the former sentence 





1 The 57th, as has been said (p. 486), is a speech, not a letter, and it is 
possible that the 154th and 155th should be joined together. 
2 Ep. 75. : 
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appears necessary. The line looks like a mere imitation of 
Asclepiades’ 
Kurpidos a8’ eixav’ pép’ idopeba pi) Bepevixas. 
2. “Ayvedoa 8 axoas Brardnpocivns dreyewi7s.! 
We conclude that this belongs to Synesius, as the only 
reference which Liddell and Scott give for Bracdnpocivy is 
this passage. 
3. ‘H coin oriBov eipev és ovpavoy’ & péya Oaipa’ 
kai voos €€ avray 7AGev erovpaviov 
nvide Kai yupa odaipas émetadcoaro vara, 
iva 5€ kvkda Topais ovy dyadaior répe. 
Zkemreo Teipea mavta mpds aytvya, THs €m Tirav 
vokta Tadavtever kai dos apydpevos* 
8€£0 (wdiaxod AoEworas, ovd€ ce Anoes 
kAewa peonuBpuys Kéevtpa ovvndvceas.” 
We are inclined to include the next three among our 
author’s compositions, though they may perhaps be quotations 
whose source we have failed to find :— 
4. Ob yap odds ex vuxris éyeiper Kip’ emOpacxov2 
“ kai Tiow ov Oéuis dupa Badrnow.* 
6. 7H pada 87 Keivai ye paxdprara e£oxa tacéav 
Wuxdev Tori yaiay an’ otpavdbey mpoxéovrat. 
Keivat 8° dBiai re, kai ov para vnpar’ €xovca, 
éoca an’ aiyAnertos, "Avak, oébev, 78€ Kat aitov 
ex Aws é£eyévovto, pitrou xparepis tm’ dvdykns.® 
Druon (p. 104) gives another line, from the Anthology. It is 
not found in Migne. It sounds like ‘A, B, C’ put into heroic 
verse :-— 
7. Oi rpeis Tuvdapida, Kaorwp, “EXevn, Todvdev«ns. 
Why did the Anthology preserve it? Is it any more admirable 
than 
One-half, three-fourths, five-sixths, and seven-eighths ? 
Druon speaks as if the line had always stood alone.’ If he 
is right, we do not know what can be said in its favour. 





1 Ep. 57. 2 On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 3 Ep. 147. 
4 On Providence, 2. 5. 5 6\Scora (Krabinger). ® On Dreams, 11. 
7 He calls it ‘une . . . épigramme en un vers.’ 
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Otherwise, it is hardly fair to treat the poor thing with con- 

tumely as it shivers in frigid isolation apart from its context. 

If, in some future generation, the whole of the Coming of 

Arthur should have perished, with the exception of the first 

line, would any critic of the days to come be able to do justice 

to Tennyson’s beautiful poem-simply from the words— 
‘Leodogran, the King of Cameliard’ ? 


But, then, one cannot conceive how this one line should 
survive, if all the rest disappeared. How comes it that such 
is the case with Synesius’ composition? Is Druon right, 
after all? If so, his remark that the verse is ‘assez 
insignifiante’ is hardly strong enough.t 

Of his lost writings, one is the treatise, or possibly poem,? 
On the Chase. It was composed before the Dion and the 
On Dreams.* The author speaks with a certain degree of 





1 Perhaps we should include in this list the two lines given on page 494, 
note 2. 

* Druon (pp. 28, 104) and Lapatz (p. 246) both regard it as poetry. 
Volkmann (p. 152) is undecided. Lapatz thinks that it was the poem asked 
for by Simplicius in Zp. 129); but this is merely conjecture, for there 
Synesius only says, ‘If you are particularly anxious to have the poems for 
which you asked (though J am not conscious that there is anything good in 
them but the subject). ...’ Perhaps Lapatz has been led to identify the 
two through our author’s speaking with similar humility of the On the Chase 
in Hp. 153. Here, however, it is the subject as to which he is possibly 
doubtful ; he is well enough satisfied with its treatment. To us a com- 
parison of the passages from Hpp. 129b and 153 affords decisive proof that 
the composition desired by Simplicius was not the On the Chase. Though 
we know nothing against the theory that this latter was a poem, we can find 
nothing to prove it. The idea has probably arisen from the use of the 
expression, kal rwa T&v éx roinrikys éwtmedOs Exovra, which would be quite 
appropriate even if referring to a prose-work written in somewhat poetical 
style. Such works are very usual among ourselves—as one can see by read- 
ing the published sermons of some of our well-known preachers—and must 
have been common in an age when rhetoric was so much studied as it was 
in the days of Synesius. : 

3 Hp. 153. Druon (p. 301) considers it to have been Synesius’ earliest 
work, but cannot give a precise date. He attributes it, however, to a time 
previous, or certainly not subsequent, to 396; as that is the year in which he 
believes Hymns 1 and 2 to have been written. Lapatz cannot place it later 
than 401, as in that year he dates (p. 107) Zp. 100, in which the book is 
mentioned. Miss Gardner (p. 178) assigns it to 403, the same year as that of 
the Dion and the On Dreams. 
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diffidence about it, as if he considered the subject not quite 
so solid as became his philosophical profession; and seems 
to say that he had not published it, and did not quite know 
how it had got abroad! Still, he had written it with careful 
attention to style, and it had been admired by certain young 
men of taste,” while Pylaemenes wrote to ask him for it.* 
He does not say that Hypatia had read the book, but the 
tone of his allusion rather suggests that she had, and it is 
hardly likely that he would have refrained from asking her 
opinion on any literary work that he might do. 

We believe that in the On the Gift of an Astrolabe there 
is another lost work mentioned, one which gave a full 
description of the astrolabe and its uses, and also dealt with 
various speculations of an astronomical character. It seems 
to be generally considered that the words refer to the very 
writing in which they occur; but is not this highly improb- 
able? Synesius says: ‘As regards the question of the 
reduction to a plane figure, I deemed it on its own account 
worthy of attentive consideration. I have, therefore, thoroughly 
worked it out, and written a treatise which I have packed 
close with all the requisite speculations and a variety [of 
others]’;° and then adds that he has sent not only the treatise 
but the astrolabe itself. Surely, he is speaking of a scientific 
pamphlet compiled with elaborate precision. The On the Gift 
of an Astrolabe can scarcely be held to be anything more 
ambitious than a letter accompanying the instrument. If 





1 Druon (p. 104) says that we are not to pay too much heed to these 
statements : ‘ A l’en croire, c’est malgré lui que la publicité avait été donnée a 
son poéme. Mais on sait bien 4 quoi s’en tenir sur ces protestations d’un 
auteur.’ 

2 Ep. 153. 3 Ep. 100. 

4 It appears that Bailly held the same opinion. Druon (p. 234) denounces 
it as a groundless conjecture, and says that Synesius wrote nothing on the 
subject but the letter still extant. 

5 Td dé oxéupa 7d wepl ris ckawAdcews, atrd di aitd Ppovridos akuwoarres, 
ékerovicapev re kal ovyypaupa elpyacdpela, mR Te avayKaly Kai mrokidig 
Gewpnpdtwv aird kararuKvwoarTes. 
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one reads it thoughtfully, it is hard to imagine that in the 
above words our author is alluding to it—or he lays himself 
open to a charge of gross exaggeration. There is in this 
letter nothing of the ‘thorough working-out’: it contains no 
abundance of speculations. 

This lost composition dates, no doubt, from that period of 
Synesius’ residence in Constantinople when he was specially 
cultivating the acquaintance of Paeonius. When he decided 
to give him the astrolabe, he proceeded to write a treatise 
in explanation of it. 

He composed both tragedies and comedies, and poems of 
other kinds; he must, indeed, have been a very prolific verse- 
writer—a sort of Lope de Vega—even if we do not accept 
quite literally his statement: ‘There is no form of metrical 
recreation or poetry towards which I do not rise, and on which 
I do not make a lengthy attempt. I imitate entire com- 
positions, and seek to rival fragments.’ Of all this nothing 
survives but the Hymns and the few odd lines which have 
been already given. 

It looks as if what we now possess of his literary pro- 
ductions can be only a small part of what he wrote. But, 
though so much has perished, Time has, on the whole, dealt 
kindly with him, as compared with many another author. 
His extant works are not numerous, but they are unusually 
varied; and we are thus enabled from his own writings to 
evolve his personality far more satisfactorily than we can 
in the case of many a writer of whose literary remains we 
have a greater abundance, but an abundance less diversified. 





1 Dion, 16. 


? CHAPTER XIII 
SUMMARY 


THE character of Synesius, when looked into, reveals, like the 
characters of most persons, a mass of contradictions. Perhaps 
his inconsistencies are even more numerous than those of the 
generality of men, by reason of his extreme versatility. He is 
always busy, always on the move; he is never idle, he never 
vegetates. He has, if possible, too many interests; he flies 
too quickly from one occupation to another; he hardly sits 
down with any one long enough to become thoroughly con- 
versant with it. We do not know what opinion S. Isidore 
held of his friend, but we can well believe that he would 
be inclined to apply to him the warning which he gives to 
two other acquaintances as to the danger of being a ‘Jack of 
all Trades.’ If Synesius had taken the admonition to heart, 
he might have been a greater man; he would probably have 
been a less attractive one. 

His philosophical system is unscientific and wanting in 
originality. He would rather be a philosopher than any- 
thing else; but, so far as his efforts go to prove, philosophy 
might be no more than a vague, unprofitable dream; instead 
of improving on his predecessors, he degenerates from them. 
He possesses a considerable amount of knowledge in the 
matter, but it is undigested; he is informed, but he is not 
learned. 

His Hymns are, for the most part, cold and unimpressive, 
their metres not always appropriate. Those of the earlier 
period are dull in conception and uninteresting in execution. 





1 Isidore, Ppp. 5. 380 and 452. 
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The later exhibit somewhat more feeling, but even they are 
wanting in inspiration. Only one of them, the tenth, ever 
seems to have been utilised for the purposes of Public 
Worship; but, if (as the Rev. T. Barns suggests to us) it 
is the foundation of ‘Lord Jesus, think on me,’ it must be 
allowed that there is much more in the modern hymn than 
in its original. The other examples of Synesius’ verse still 
extant do nothing to dispel the disappointment caused by 
the Hymns, Granting that it is hard fairly to criticise 
fragments, we cannot but feel that, though he has a poetical 
temperament, he can scarcely write passable poetry. 

He is nothing of a statesman. Though he has mixed 
much more in ordinary society than 8. Chrysostom, he 
knows men much less. His theories come from Plato. He 
is full of Xenophon and Plutarch; but he has not their 
practical genius. He would revive the simplicity of early days, 
forgetful of the change of circumstances; he would reproduce 
the central figure, with an utterly unsuitable background. 
He laughs at the sophists for their academic discourses on 
Miltiades and Cimon; well might they deride him on his 
similar setting forth of Agesilaus and Epaminondas. 

He is no theologian. He confuses Christianity and Neo- 
Platonism together. He is but superficially acquainted 
with the Bible; he knows nothing of ecclesiastical canons; 
he is unfamiliar with Church-tradition and the Fathers; 
he shows no signs of ever having been a preacher of any 
note. One wonders that Vacherot? should range him 
among the Fathers of the Church, and deal with him in 
the society of S, Athanasius and S. Gregory Nyssen. His 
proper place is among the Hellenes; he is a Christianised, 
not a Christian, Platonist. Christianity is with him, not the 
foundation, but the superstructure. Some of his writings 
are Christian, but he is not a Christian writer. 





1 Vol. iii. pp. 19, sqq. 
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He is not a religious hero, He is a good man, and.a 
stirring one; but he gives way too much to depression, his 
responsibilities are too heavy for him, He bears up bravely 
for a time; but he soon falls into despondency, and frequently 
manifests something very like a serious lack of faith. 

He has his weak points, and it requires. no great clearness 
of sight» to detect them; but he has also his strong points, 
and they are numerous, 

His scientific attaimments are worthy of admiration; he 
knows much of several branches of science, and under- 
stands how to give his information a business-like turn. 

He has read most of what is best worth reading in the 
literature of his own language, and can write in scholarly 
style himself. He is no slave to mere verbal accuracy in 
treating of his authors, and quite grasps the fact that books 
should be thought over as well as read. He is genuinely 
cultivated; his descriptive passages are good, and many of 
the Letters delightful. 

He is patriotic, vigorous, tactful, courageous; conscientious, 
loyal—an excellent practical leader, whether of his volunteers 
or of his clergy. Sutras 

He can be bitingly satirical, when he likes; he can 
bubble over with fun, when the mood is on him, He has a 
real love of home; and, in the society of wife and children 
and intimate friends, he must reveal all that is pleasantest 
in him. It is not difficult to picture what he is like in 
his own house, We can easily imagine him, like Agesilaus, 
joining in the games of his little ones, and riding on a stick 
in their midst. ‘ 

A well-to-do aristocrat who has lived in important cities 
and made acquaintance with the great men of the Empire, 
he has many influential friends, and he uses his power 
with them for good. Intellectually, he feels himself quite: 





1 Plutarch, Agesilaus. 
2K 
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out of touch with the vast majority of the people who 
surround him; practically, he is ready to wear himself 
out in their service. There is much that is selfish in his 
words; in his actions, unselfishness is almost always pro- 
minent. 

Courteous, as a rule, to every one, yet deeming no terms 
too harsh to apply to heretics; gentle, yet imprecating 
curses on the enemy; modest as to his rhetorical gifts, 
yet withal rather vain of them; willing to help all who 
need his aid, yet resenting the disturbance of his ease; 
playing the sophist for his pleasure, yet loudly contemptuous 
of those who play the sophist for a livelihood ; glad to possess 
comfortable means himself, yet strongly denouncing those who 
seek to acquire wealth ; full of affection for his friends, yet only 
too ready to listen to hearsay against them; broad-minded, yet 
narrow ;—his is a character of wonderful variety. 

And surely it is a character of great charm. One may 
say all that can be said against him; one may harp upon 
his eccentricities and his uncertainties; one may insist on 
his want -of ballast; one may parade all his weaknesses 
in each aspect of his many-sided nature. But, when one 
has done one’s worst, one has done nothing whatever towards 
detracting from his eminently lovable personality. If he 
is not a great man, he is unmistakably a good one—lowly, 
reverent, hard-working, liberal. If he is not a Doctor of 
the Church, he is a humble Christian. If his head may 
sometimes lead him astray, his heart is right.. People may 
differ in their estimates of the degree of success which is 
to be assigned to him in the various occupations which 
fill up his life; but no one can read him thoughtfully, 
without coming to the conclusion that, in himself, Synesius 
is one of those persons who, after all, belong to the very 
best type of humanity—men who look forth with generous 
eyes on the world in which they live, and strive to make 
it the better for their life. 


APPENDIX A 


Five Letters oF 8. IstpoR2’s 


In the works of 8. Isidore of Pelusium there are four letters 
addressed to Synesius, of which we give a translation. In Migne’s 
edition of Isidore, they are all placed in the First Book, and are 
numbered severally 232, 241, 418, and 483. 


LETTER 232 


‘It is a good thing to have one’s loins girt before dangers 
arise, and in the service of God to strike the hostile forces with 
faith, instead of leaving oneself, through indolence, exposed to 
private and public enemies. For we have reached such a degree 
of thoughtlessness, that we have not even opportunity to. fulfil 
priestly duties for God, as the misfortunes which surround us 
do not allow us to touch implements of defence. For, when God 
was wroth, Phinehas too made use of a barbed lance.’ 


LETTER 241 
ON THE SUBJECT OF ARIANS AND EUNOMIANS 


‘That which you wish to learn is concise, but still unquestion- 
able. If God is always in the same condition, if He never gains 
any fresh attribute, He is also always Father. And, if He is 
always Father, He always had the Son. Therefore the Son is 
co-eternal with the Father.’ 


LETTER 418 


. ON THAT WHICH IS WRITTEN IN JOEL,! ‘LET THE MILD MAN 
BE A WARRIOR’ 


‘The Scripture turns the mild man into a warrior, when the 
enterprise is taken in hand against God. Thus it raised up Moses 
against his fellow-countrymen ; and Phinehas, who pierced through 
the transgressors of the Law; and David, who resisted the 
alien; and Peter, who displayed his zeal by making use of a 
sword, when war was being made on the Lord of Peace by Jews.’ 





eB 34540 LX. 
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LETTER 483 


ON THE SUBJECT OF CAPPADOCIANS 


‘The Cappadocian, as we learned, is again at court, striving to 
win for himself the unhappy office of governor, that we may have 
over us a twofold Cappadocian, by his adding an evil power to his 
innate hatred of mankind. But there are people who announce 
better news, namely, that he is very desirous of being made 
governor of his own fellow-countrymen. May God also favour 
the project, in order that he may give back to his nurse suitable 
payment for his bringing-up—in return for the milk which he drew 
from her, giving her venom to drink,! venom which he, no doubt, 
drew from her together with the milk!’ Rig 


“There ‘is another letter in the same book, numbered 284, and 
addressed to Synadius, or Synodius. We do not wish to suggest 
that the name is a mistake for ‘Synesius,’ but such a clerical error 
might very easily occur, and the subject is singularly appropriate 
to our author’s case, ‘The letter runs :— 

~ £Tf God is able, out of that which does not exist, to bring all 
things that He pleases into being, how much more is He able to 
renew, out.of that which has been brought into being, the bodies 
which. have already existed, and have returned to earth! As to 
the fact that there will be a Resurrection, and as to the manner 
in which it will be, you will learn it from the mystery of seeds 
which are sown, and from the change in all plants, dying as they 
do in winter, and coming to life again in spring.’ 





1 There is an ancient epigram by Demodocus at the expense of the 
Cappadocians :— 
a$itih ie Karradéxny ror’ éxidva Kani ddxev* ddA Kal adr 

Kd7T@ave, yevoapévn alwaros ioBddov. 
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THe ‘SacRAMENTAL CurTAIN’ oF Ep, 67 


In connection with Paul’s extemporised church in the ruined fort 
at Hydrax, Synesius mentions the use of a table and a ‘mystic 
curtain.’ The former was obviously the Holy Table. The 
question here to be decided is: What was the purpose for which 
the latter was employed? As Synesius was an Eastern, it is 
desirable to consider some of the usual ornaments of a Greek 
church. We will take our description from the only building of 
the kind with which we are personally familiar (and which, we 
understand, is a very fair example of such edifices in general), 
the Church of the Annunciation, at Higher Broughton, Man- 
chester. ; 

The building is divided into three parts: the Narthex,? or 
Porch, as it may be roughly termed, through which the con- 
gregation enter (containing one or two vestibules, a couple of 
cloak-rooms, and the stairs by which the gallery at the west end 
of the church is approached *) ; the Nave ;* and the Sanctuary.® 
To this last we may confine our attention. In its centre, at a 
considerable distance from the east wall, stands the Altar,® sup- 
ported in the centre by a pillar, symbolically representing Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, ‘the Church’s One Foundation.’ At the 
corners are four other columns (representing the Four Evangelists), 
which rise high above the Holy Table, and support a solid dome- 
shaped canopy.’ Behind the Altar, facing west, stands the 
bishop’s throne, in the very centre of the apse with which the 
east end of the church terminates (according to ancient usage, 
stalls for the clergy would be ranged on either side of this throne, 
round the apse). ; 

The sanctuary, or Bema, is on a higher level than the nave, 
and is separated from it by the iconostasis,® a tall, solid screen, 
which runs right across the building, and on which are painted 
sacred pictures. When one enters a Western church, one expects 





1 Tpdmeta xal xarawéracpa pvoreKov. 

* NdpOné. . 

* Tt is in this gallery that strangers, if lay persons, are placed. In 
Manchester, the choir occupy the back of it. In the Greek church in 
Bayswater, if we remember rightly, the choir are in a gallery on the 
north side of the nave. 4 Naés. ) 

5 "Ay.ov Biya, or ‘lepareiov. ; 5 ‘Ayia Tpdreta, Ouciacripiov. 

7 Kéyxn, or ovpavés—the baldacchino of Italian churches. 

8 elxovoordcwwv, kataméracua, Téumrov (i.e. templum). 
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to find the Holy Table the most prominent sight within. The 
Easterns, on the contrary, keep up what was probably the more 
ancient custom of concealing it from ordinary eyes, as a thing too 
sacred to be commonly gazed upon. 

In early times the separation between sanctuary and nave was 
effected by an open-work partition! of wood, iron, or stone, the 
interstices of which were filled in by a curtain? which hung above 
it. The use of such a curtain seems to be as ancient as the days 
of Constantine. 

The iconostasis of the present day (which, in its position, 
corresponds practically to the Altar-rails of the West, and is 
not to be confounded with our Rood-lofts, or Chancel-screens) 
seems to date from the reaction in favour of images which set 
in after the Iconoclastic troubles of the eighth century. As 
giving more space on which sacred subjects might be delineated, 
it was adopted in the place of the older railings and curtain. 

It has three doorways. Those on either side have full-sized 
doors. The central (immediately in front of the Altar), which is 
called the ‘ Beautiful or Royal Gate,’* is closed by an ornamental 
folding-door of wood,* which reaches about to the height of a 
man’s waist, while a curtain® covers the rest of the aperture. 
(It appears that in some churches the ‘Royal Gate’ is closed 
by a door like those at the side doorways—though, we suppose, 
it is a folding-door—on which there is a representation of ‘ Behold 
the Man!’ or of the Great High Priest, or something similar.) 

During the consecration of the elements in the Blessed 
Eucharist, and, in fact, throughout the greater part of the 
service, the sanctuary is entirely concealed from the congrega- 
tion. The low gate in the centre is opened and the curtain 
drawn back at the time of the Communion of the laity, and 
the Altar remains exposed to view for the rest of the Liturgy. 
The ByA6Ovpa are also thrown wide and the raparéracpo is drawn 
aside at the beginning of the Great Vespers, when the priest 
censes the people, and in all the ‘Entrances’ in the Liturgy 
and at Vespers. At all other times they are kept closed. 

We had thought that Paul’s ‘mystic curtain’ fulfilled the 
purpose of the later iconostasis, and separated the sanctuary 
from the nave in his improvised church. The Very Rev. 
Archimandrite E. Metallinos has, however, given us information 
which makes this improbable. 





1 xvyxdlbes, Spipaxra, cancelli. 

2 waparéracua, karaméracua, BAdov (t.e. velum). 

3 @paia, 7} BaoidcKh wddy. 

+ Bnuddupa, or BnddOvpa. We have little doubt that the latter means 
‘curtain doors,’ and is a vow hibrida, like dvrimévowov and émmarixd (or, is 
it connected with Bfdos, ‘threshold’?); while the former may mean 
‘sanctuary-doors,’ and be formed from a false analogy to BnAdéupa. 

5 wapaméracua,: 
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From the four sides of the canopy surmounting the Altar, he 
tells us, there used to hang—and in some churches in the East 
there still hang—curtains,! which, at the time of the conse- 
cration,? were drawn closely together to conceal the solemn 
rite. As Synesius mentions the ‘table and mystic curtain’ 
in immediate juxtaposition, it appears likely that the hanging 
to which he refers was one of this kind. The probability of 
this explanation’s being the right one is increased by the fact 
that he employs the epithet »voridv in speaking of the curtain. 
We have hitherto rendered this word ‘mystic.’ No doubt, 
‘sacramental’ would be the most correct translation for it. The 
Archimandrite is convinced that. Paul’s curtain was used for this 
purpose. ‘That such is the meaning,’ he says, ‘is plainly proved 
by the adjective pvorixdv, which I have never seen used as a 
qualification of the xcy«Aiées, or of the large veil, or curtain, 
kataméracpa, but only of the Holy Table. Indeed, the Holy 
Table is called tpdwefa tepd, pvorixy, rvevpatixy—the Sacrifice 
offered upon it, Qvoia pvorixj—and the Holy Eucharist, pvorixy 
Bpdots.’ 

It will be observed that, in the technical language of the 
modern Greek Church, xataréracya is a solid screen, and 
Taparéracua a curtain or veil. Paul’s xataréracpa was, doubt- 
less, a curtain, not only because he lived long before the ~ 
probable date of the invention of the iconostasis, but because 
he introduced it into the consecrated fort in a surreptitious 
manner. There would be no great difficulty in suddenly bring- 
ing in a table and a curtain; but a large screen of wood or, 
metal would have been a more troublesome matter. At the 
same time, it may be worth noticing that, in speaking of the 
thing which separated the ladies’ part of the ship from the 
rest, in Ep. 4 (which, as being made of sail-cloth, must have 
been of the nature of a curtain, however it may have been 
fastened), Synesius uses the word zaparétocpa, not Katoréracpa 
This distinction is probably accidental. We have no reason to 
suppose that the terms had acquired different meanings in his 
day; originally they seem to have both signified the same 
thing.* 


& 





1 yapamrerdopara. 2 *Ayiacuds Tv Sdépwr. 

3 An engraving of such a veil is given in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, under the article ‘ Altar.’ 

4 The information contained in this Appendix is almost entirely derived 
from the Archimandrite (though, we fear, he does not look with favour on 
our derivation of the words By\évpa and Snus6vpa) and from the Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities. 
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THE ‘SACRED Frre’ oF On Providence, 2. 3 


A most perplexing problem is that raised by Synesius’ words, in 
the above passage, ‘A sacred fire was kindled.’ What was this 
fire? Was it (i) a piece of Christian ceremonial, or (ii) something 
purely heathen ? . 

(i) If we have here the plain statement that, as a historical fact, 

fire- was lighted at Constantinople in connection with the religious 
rejoicings over the defeat of the Gothic plot, it appears to us that 
this ‘fire’ can only have been (a) Incense, or () Eucharistic Lights, 
or (c) some form of the Paschal Fire. 
. (a) The ceremonial use of incense in the celebration of the 
Divine Liturgy during the first four centuries is an extremely 
vexed question. The learned speeches delivered before the 
archbishops at Lambeth, in May 1899, leave one with the im- 
pression that, at present, there is insufficient information on the 
subject for any one to be able to say quite positively whether such 
use did, or did not, exist at the close of that period. This being so, 
it is obviously impossible to adduce a doubtful word, employed by 
a Pagan writer, as evidence of such use. 

(>) Whatever may be the state of the case with regard to 
incense, it is not disputed that lights were a common adjunct of 
the ministration of the Holy Mysteries in those days. Whether 
there was incense or not, on the particular occasion with which we 
are now concerned, we may take it for granted that there were 
lights burning in the church. 

But does Synesius’ ‘fire’ refer to either of these? The Very 
Rev. Archimandrite E. Metallinos informs us that in the modern 
Greek Church vip is never used to designate either incense or 
candles. We know of nothing which would lead one to suppose 
that it was ever at any time a technical term bearing such a 
signification. If, therefore, our author is speaking of either 
incense or Eucharistic lights, he uses the common word for ‘fire’ 
to describe a thing for which he (quite naturally) did not know 
the ecclesiastical name—as we ourselves have heard stoles called 
‘ribbons,’ and cassocks and surplices alluded to as ‘their long 
black dresses and their little white ones.’ 

(c) Or is it the Paschal Fire, in any shape, of which he is 
thinking? Since the disturbances at Constantinople appear to 
have taken place in the latter half of the year,! it cannot be the 





! Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 382 (chapter 32). 
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regular use of this fire. But may it not be an adaptation of it? 
The Catholic natives might feel that, in their triumph, they had 
experienced a sort of ‘resurrection’ to a new life of liberty from 
the old death of oppression by the Arian foreigners. Would it 
have been very strange that a ceremony, properly belonging to 
the Feast of the Resurrection, should have been utilised on such 
an occasion ? 

If either (a) or (b) be the correct explanation of Synesius’ 
allusion, we are confronted with the further questions: Did the 
philosopher himself see the ‘fire,’ or was he told of it by a 
Christian? In the former case, how is it that, though a Pagan, he 
managed to be present at the function? In the latter, would it 
not be most unusual for a Christian to describe the details of 
so solemn an office to one who was not even a catechumen 4 

Besides, would it have occurred to such a person to mention a 
point like the burning of candles or the use of incense (if it was 
used in those days)? Being himself familiar with the customs of 
the Church, he would scarcely think of referring to such minutiae. 

In the way of our third conjecture, there is no similar obstacle ; 
for, on Easter Even, waxen tapers were lighted in great quantities 
out of doors and in private houses, as well as in the churches.? 

(ii) It may be that Synesius is using simply heathen language. 
As his book takes the form of an ancient Egyptian myth, any 
other language would be out of place in it. Certain Christian 
services were held in Constantinople ; these (without in the least 
specifying them) he alludes to in terms suited to pagan worship in 
Thebes. The lighting of the sacred fire would then merely signify 
that religious rejoicings took place, while the actual adjuncts of 
the rejoicings would be left to the reader’s imagination. The only 
difficulty which we perceive in such an interpretation-is that we 
know of no kindling of fire as a ceremony connected with the 
worship of the gods in Egypt. All that Herodotus? seems to say 
on the subject is that the Egyptians, in his day, regarded fire as a 
wild beast ;* he gives no hint that they employed it for any 
religious purpose. The Neo-Platonists’ fondness for studying the 
theology and ritual of all nations makes it likely enough that 
Synesius has here ascribed to the Egyptians a practice taken from 
some other people. 

We have given here all the interpretations of his words which 
strike us as possible. We believe that the last is the right one. 
When he says, ‘A sacred fire was kindled,’ all that he means, we. 
take it, is, ‘Services of thanksgiving were held with great pomp.’ 





1 Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, Article ‘ Easter, Ceremonies of.’ 
2 3. 16 


2 Our attention was drawn to this fact by the Archimandrite. 
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QUOTATIONS AND LITERARY ALLUSIONS IN THE WORKS OF SYNESIUS 


We have given in chapter vii. all the Biblical references which we have been 


able to discover in Synesius. 
writers. 


Aelian, Natural History, Preface.— 
Ki d¢ tm Kal GAAM gaveirar 
ravta AvowreAn, xpjoOw aidrois: 
dt 5é od havetrat, édTw TO Tatpi 
Padre Kat meprerey, 

6. 58. — 
"Aver 02 hoyurrexijs ot poiviKes 
oupBdrrAav éerov TevTakociwv 
ioacw dprOuoy, pabnrat picews 
THS Topwrarys dvTes.. . Exeiva 
5¢, & mpds trav Oe@v, od coda 
eidéva.—mod pev Aiyurtds ore, 
mov dé Kat “HAiov modus, évOa 
ait Téerpwrar HKewv, Kal drot 
more katabec Oat Tov Tarépa xpi), 
kal év Ojkaws Tic ; 
»  Variae Historiae, 6. 12.— 
Avovicros S€ 6 Sevrepos tiv ap- 
xyv elyev ed pedro repireppay- 
pévnv tovtov Tov Tporov . . 
"AAN obrds ye TpwTovs pév aréK- 
Tee Tovs ddeAors, cide SE Kai 
tovs viots Biaiws arorpayevtas 
kat tas Ovyarépas Kata.oyxvv- 
Geivas, eira aroapayeioas yup- 
vas. 

13. 29.— 
"Bdeyey 5 IlAdrov ras éAmidas 
éypnyopétwv avOpwirwv dvetpous 
elvat, 


Aeschylus, 4 { gamemmon, 36, sq. : 
Bods éri yAdoon péyas 
BeByxev. 
Pe Prometheus Bound, 250, 
perhaps : 
tupdas év avrois éAmidas Kart- 
“Kwa, 
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Here we insert those connected with heathen 


Ep. 1.—IIaidas ey ddyous éyev- 
vncdpyv... "Av pev ody kal voi 
Soxy, Koivwoar tov Adyov Tots 
“EAAnow* drodngio eis 8’ erar- 
itw Tapa Tov wéenavra, 

Dion, 8.—ravidrepov 8é Sirov 7d 
yévos TOV ToLovTwY WuxXoV 7 TO 
TOD golviKos, @ Tas Tepiddovs 
petpotow Aiytrrvor, 


Ep. Gi o.5:0 "Ayabonhijs, 7 7 Atovi- 
o10s, ois ai Tupavvides érrétperrov 
ovTw ravu Tovypots eivac, 


On Dreams, 8.—Ilév rotro trap 
éotiv ovepitrovTos Kal éypy- 
yoporos évbmviov, 


Ep, 153.—6re pa... . tov Body 
Tov éxeivoyv ért thas yAwrrys 
ridepat, 

On Dreams, 8.—ei ph tas éAridas 
adrois évéxeev eis THv piow Oo 
TIpopn beds. 
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Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 378 : 
opyns Ceovons ciciv iarpoi Adyou. 
Alcaeus. 


Alexander of Aphrodisias. 


Apollodorus, 1. 9, 17, 1.—At Ajp- 
viat THY Adpodirny otk étipwv* 
9 5 adrais éuBadrr\ct Svoocpiar, 
K.T.A. 

* 2. 1, 5, 13, perhaps. 
—Oidros ‘[se. 6 Natrdtos] pak po- 
Bos yevdpevos, a éwv Ty Oarac- 
Gay, Tois éprinrovety eri Oavary 


rape. 

2. 5, 2, 4. — ExeBor- 
Beu 8 kapkivos TH vdpa trep- 
peyeOys, ddkvov tov 7éda [se. 
“HpaxAéovs]: 51d ToUTov droKtet- 
vas erexadécato kai adtos BonGov 
tov ’I6Aaoy, x.7.A. 


Aratus, Diosemia, 81, sqg. (four 
lines) : 
Ty pev ig dvépowo... 
. kai ei pyyvbato paddXov. 
* Phaenomena, 97 : 
TlapGévoy, 7) Rp €v xEpot Peper 


ordxvv aiyrAnévta 


” ” 101, sqq. 
(eleven lines) : 1 
ertxOovin mdpos ijev 
. Yévos xptoevov edepBev. 
a 133, sqq. : 
Ke TOTE purjoaca Ales keivov 
yévos avipav 
ertal’ trovpavin® tattyv 8 apa 
vdooaTo Xopnv 
NX’ TEp evvuxin Ere paiverat av- 
Oparowwe 
rapbevos, éyyvs éotca Ttodvekér- 
too Bowrov. 





1 Three lines are omitted by Synesius. 
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On , Kingship, 2 


iarpav. 


On Dreams, 13. —éomep ’"AXkaids re 
kal ’ApxiAoyos, ot SedaraviKace 
THY edoropiay eis TOV oiKeiov 
Biov éxarepos. 


Ep.129a.—ra. BiBria . . . rd Tod 
"A dpodicéws ’AXeEdvdpov, 

Ep. 4, —Mijvipa. "Agpodizys, ws 
cixdoat, Karexet my XSpav. 


Avervyoios yoov orep ai Anjp- 
viat . 


2,.—ovdé Se?rar Adywv 


Tbhid.— ri rod Ocomeciov rperBirov 
Treprawbeioa oprides, mpaypa 
evavtiitatov TO Navrdiw rot 
ovrTos. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 2.— HpaxAjs 
. Tpds Tiv Vdpav dywvefopuevos, 

Téws pev els evi cvvertiKeray’ 
émet O€ 6 Kapkivos ait mape- 
yéveto, Kav ametrev, ei ph TV 
"lorAew ovppayxiav avrernyayero. 


Quoted in On Dreams, 11. 


On Providence, 2. 5.—oraxvv jpiv 


Tporeivet. 


Quoted, ibid. 


Ibid. —TlAoiwy 5¢ cine OovTwv évep- 
yous eis xpHorw Biov, | TorovTov 
arepoitncey 7 Ain THS YRS, ws 
ports épacOar vuxrds aiOpias, 
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Aratus, Phaenoméiia, 259, sq.: 
Od peéev tos drddAwdrev aarrevOijs 
ex Atos aorip : 
> a \ an > , 
€£ 08 Kai yevenGev axovoper. 


Archilochus. 


bP) 
2 5€ of Kopin 


” ‘4 \ ‘4 
@pous KaTerkiale Kal peTacpeva. 


‘Ey Sopt pév pow pata pepaypevn, 
év Sopi otvos 

‘To paptkos’ Tivo 8 ev dopt. KexAL- 
pévos, 


Aristides, 2. p. 100 (ed. Jebb).— 
‘O de Zebs ... Eppny Kedever 
pynTopiKyy dyorre eAGety eis av- 
Opwrovs, 


e 2. p. 116.—’Apioreidov 
apos IAdtwva. brép TOV Tero dpwv 
(scil, Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Pericles, Cimon), 

Aristophanes, Acharnians, 1: 
"Ooa 87 Sédnypar tiv épavrov 


kapoiav, 


fe 3 117, sqq.: 
Kai rotv pév evvotxow .. . 
. eLupynpeve, 
a ¥, 704; 
TH UKvdv épypia. 


(Cp. Aeschylus, ‘Prometheus 
Bound, 2: 


LKvOnv és olpov, &Bporov «is 
epypiav.) 
PF Clouds, 10, perhaps : 
"Ev révre cicipais eyKexopdvAn- 
pévos. 


” ” 107: 


TXATAMEVOS TV iTTLKHY, 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
17 mew Sagi ie * 


On Dreams, 13, as given above, 
under Alcaeus. 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
11.—The words seem to be 
taken from a poem in praise of 
Neobule (Krabinger). 


Quoted in Ep. 1298. 


Ep. 100.—*Or «i mpodaBov Apir- 
teidnv ‘Eppot Aoylov timrov «is 
avOpwrovs epyv éAnAvOevar.. . 


Dion, 3.—'Apuoreidyy | dé 6 mpds 
Wiérave Aéyos brép Tov Teo- 
ocdpwv modiv éxipvgev ev Tots 


“EAAgour, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 1.—Méonv 
abriy dednypat THY Kapdiav, 

On Kingship, 1. —ArerAover bi§e- 
cba. TH Kapdiay ovK ev xp@ 
povov, GAG Kal peony. 

Ep. 7.—A8yypas tHv Kapdiav. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 21.—Erepov 
dé, 06 rovtov roAd yelpov éorev 

. dev ot Krew evar. 


On Kingship, 15.—Otrot ydp eiow 
2329 @ c lal a e 
ad’ Ov ot ravtaxov dovAot, ot 
pnderote yas éyKpareis, dv’ ovs 
9 UkvOdv Epypta rerapoipiacrat, 


Ibid, 11.—ijv pn dé werAov TovodTov 
eyKopovAnana Ge, 


Ep. 129a.—oyxacdpevos trmexyy. 
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Aristophanes, - Clouds, 
(four lines) : 
Kypov dvarigas Near 
. Gvepmetper TO xwpiov, 
ys. 005; 
a) vey y ore Krcur bevy 


edov, Spgs, 51a rod7’ éyévovto 


-yuvaikes. 


149, sq. 


i 858, sq. : 
_ Tas o éuBddas Trot sérpodas, 
Ovonte ob; 
x. “Qorep Tlepixrens és 7d Séov 


aroXA\era. 


fuctdeaes >. Llaidus,.1002: 

IléAat mor’ joav aGAKipor McdAx- 
aLot,. 

_ (This proverb is also found in 

_ Anacreon, 86.1) 
os ie Thesmophoriazusae, 
574: 

Pirat yovaikes, Evyyeveis Tovpod 
Tpo7Tov, 


(Said by Clisthenes.) 


Aristotle, Ethics, 1. 4, 1096A, 16. 
—Apootv yap sovrov didrouyr, 
dotov mpoTipav THY dAnOeay. 


Pet » 1.9 (ed. Bekker). 
—daivetar 8 dpws Kai Tov exTOS 
> ~ tA ‘ 
ayabav mpocdeopévn. . . TOAXAG 
pev yap mpatretat, KaOdmrep Sv’ 
opydvey, 

a» Ld 11.—orparnyov 
Syabey. TT) TapovTe oTparomedyp 
xpjr dar roheuixdrara Kal OKUTO- 
topov &k tov SofevTwy ocKuvTOV 
KéAXtorov brddnpa. Tovetv, 


rao Gg 1, 12, perhaps.— 
Oo pev yap ematvos THs dperijs 

ore o eykGpua TOV pyov 
Opotws kal TOV cTwpatiKOV Kat 
TOV WuxXLKOV. 





1 According to Liddell and Scott. 
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Quoted in Dion, 3 


Panegyric on Baldness, 21, as gtven 
above, under Acharnians, 117, 
sqq- 


Dion, 13.—6 tu yap kat Fv, aay 
5 -\ eS a % \ z 
avto worep IlepixAns eis TO S€ov 
avar\ooa. 


Quoted in Zp. 80. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 21, as given 
above, under Acharnians, 117, 
Si +. 


Ep. 153.—kat ob 6€ Syrov per’ 
’ApirtotéAovs mpd Tov pidov thy 
aAnGeav Ojon. 

On Kingship, 4.—ra yap Ovpaia 
Tov ayabor, arep dpyavika kaXeiv 
00s ’Apiororédee kat IlAdrwv, 
Tois ois Hyemoow. .. . 


Ibid., 9.—rexvirns ori 6 Bacir€ds 
mokepwv, Gorep 6 oKvTOTOMOS 
brodnparov, 


Tbid., 3.—Eors 5 0} pia pions, 
> ¢ ee x 
aX Erepov EKATEPOV, paKapLopL.os 
kai erarvos. Makapi (era: pev yap 

> 4 cal »” > Cal 4A 
tis ent tois eEwev" eracvettas de 
émt trois evdobev, ef’ Gv evdatpovia 
THY Spay ioxet, - 
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Aristotle, Ethics, 3. 13.—davéparo- 
Siders Kat Onpidders pativovrac’ 
abdrat 8’ eiotv adi Kat yevors. 

» go Se, perhaps.— 

‘O FY brepBadAwy Kat Bdvaucos 


TO Tapa TO Séov avaAdioKew brep- 


Barre, 


$3 » 4. 7,—O 8 peyd- 
Awv Eéavtdv agiav, dvdfvos ov, 
Xadvos, 


% a 4. 15. .—€pvO pai- 
vovTat yap ot air vd jrevor eae 
Od racy 8 irri 7) maOos a dp- 
pocer, GAXG Ty veg er. Kal 


eTratvoupev TOV pev vewy TOUS 


aidnpmovas ... 


53 »  && 10,—Kiot de 
isxvpoyvepoves of idtoyvmpoves 
kal of apadeis Kal ot dyporKot, 


me 8. 12. —Ilapéex- 
Bass dé Barideias pev Tupavvis* 
appw’ yap povapxiat, Suahépovot 
dé wAciorov, K.T.A, 

» 9. 4, possibly. _- 
"Bort yap 6 pidos &dXos avtos. 


$3 Metaphysics, 1. 1, 980A, 
27, $qq. —Pire pev obv aio Ono 
EXovTa yiverau TO. (Ga, € éx dé Tis 
aia Oqrews Tots pev adTOv ovK 
eyyiveras pvnpn, tots & éyyiverat 
. 2 « ylveras 8 &k THs prypys 
eumetpia tots avOpwmots . . . aro- 
Baive § erveripn Kal réxvy did 
THs euretpias Tots avOpdros. “H 
pev yap épmetpia TEXVHV eroinrey, 
ws byot T1dAos, 6p0as A€Eywr, 1) 
& dreipia téxnV. 
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On Kingship, 10. —ras 708 THparos 
joovas, kai ToUTWY YE Tas bhikw- 
Tatas, doas apy te Kal yedous 
topifovat, 

Ibid., 3:—0 peyaddoppov, av py 
rapa. prrovopias ciow TOV THS 
apeTns Spwv pvdAdrryTat, mpo- 
kbwas dAalov eore, 

Ep. 141.—ék yeutovwr tHs peyado- 
hportvys, Tapotkovoav THY dAa- 
(oveiav expedvyet. 

Ep. 57.—Od yap pads cips yav- 
voOjvat, K.T.A. 

On Kingship, 19.—otre xavvornre 
yvdpns «is epya Saravypa Kabt- 
évtTt, kal avTl adppovos xpeias 
drafova ptroriniav mperBevovte, 

Ibid., 2.—dvexepaivov te catvov 
ravTdG Kat _epvOpuay ee oe. 
XpaGpa tovTo THY ek peTavoias 
aperiy VruryxveiTat, 

Ep. 67.—To 8 éri rots otk eb 
yevopevots eEpvOnpa, cwppootyys 
Tis dv amepjvato. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 9.—kat yap 
dpabeis évTes ir vpoyvepoves cit 
kat xaAerol mporrdtat TOV a7d- 
Tov mpodnwpewr, 

On Kingship, 3. —Toous 6 Gpous pypt 
Bacvdéa Te Kal Tbpavvov Sveora- 
val, Kaito. Ta Tapa THS TUXNS 
dusbotv dpova, 

Ep. 99. —IIv6ayépay . . . OS TOV 
pidrov &AXov éavrdv Splouro. 

On Dreams, 11.—Odrws émt révtwv 
‘ApuororeAns Te Kal Oo Adyos 
paciv’ vy] peev air Onors pynpny, 
7 de pvp Teipav, 1) S€ metpa 
TEXVQV eroinrev. 
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Aristotle, Metaphysics, 11.8, 10748, 
10, sqq.—Oeiws av cipjobar vopi- 
ELEY, KAL KATA TO EiKOS TOAAGKIS 

\ edpnpevys eis 76 Suvarov Exdorys 
kai téxvns Kat girogodias Kai 
madi bOetpopévavy Kat tavras 
tas ddfas éxeivwv ofov Aci~ava 
mepurer ao Oar pexpt TOU vov. 


ye Natural History, 5184, 
30.—Od yivera: ovre rats pada- 
Kpos, ovTe ytvy. 

33 33 518B, 
21.—avfovrar 8 ai tpixes... 
Kai TeOvedrwv. 


‘5 On the Sky, A. 5, 2718, 
12 (Berlin ed., with Bekker’s 
pages).—7o év dpyjj pixpov ev 
TH TeAeuTyH yiverat Tappéeyebes. 


« Politics, 1. 2, 10, sq. (ed. 
Susemihl). —rs tear mparov 
ovverTnKev €k yoxiis kal oo- 
patos, Gv TO pev apxov eori 
pice, ToS dpxdpevov, k.7.A. 

” » 2. 8, 5, perhaps. 
—ov yap povov dpurriviqy ddA 
Kat wAovrivdny olovrar deiv ai- 
peta Oat Tovs apxovras. 


si 2. 8, 7.—6 Te 
yap av broAdBy Tipsy elvat TO 
KUptov, avai-yky Kat THY TOV GAA@v 
moditav Sogav akodovbeiv tov- 
TOUS. : 

o5 8 8 Gy perhaps. 
— Hg yap o ros, oorep 1 
Tapoupia.. 

Arrian, Expedition of A lexander, 1, 
Preface. —IIrohepaios 6 Adyou 
Kat ’Apwrr6Bovhos 6 ‘Apurro- 
BovXov doa pev tavra duo rept 
"AXreédvipov tov Pidimmov ~vv- 
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Panegyric on Baldness, 22.—Hi 6 
kal 7) mapoipia copdv'—mas 8 
ovxt coor, wept Gv’ ApurroréAns 
gyoiv ott madaas <iot diAdogo- 
dias év tails peyiotats avOpuirwv 
POopais drodopevns éyxaraheip- 
para, mepirwGevta dia ovvTopiav 
kat Sec6rnra ;—On this Kra- 
binger remarks (p. 234, note ) : 
‘ Aristotelem proverbiorum col- 
lectionem edidisse veterum 
plures testantur.’ 

Ibid., 14.—Tvvy péev yap ovdepia 
TOV €& ai@vos avadédecxTar ada- 
Kpa. 

Ibid. 15.—Aeyo 6, otk dvapep- 
viTKWV TOV cipnpevwr OTL Tpixes 
Kav tots (aoiv €or vexpov, GAN 
bre TeOvewTov avfover, 

On Providence, | Paes 8 —Qorep dé 
oSav 7) TPHOTH rxila Karo. Bpax 
dueotéca, mpototoa TEov dei Te 
Tov, Kal TeACVTOGaL KaTAVTOTLW 
cis wA€iotov TO avTiKEipevov. 

On Kingship, 19.—rO pev copa 
cuvetagey eis trnpesiav Yryxijs, 
Ta 6€ exTos cis xpeiav TwpaToS, 
TO 6¢ torépy Séduxe Sevrepa. 


Ibid. -y 21. —dpurrivdny oby, adAd 
pi) wrovtiveny domwep viv, H TOV 
ap£ovrwv aiperts yiver Ou, 


Ibid.—ity yap Bacireds xaipe, 

al > , 4 

tour «vOis avfery avayKy Kai 
trd rirelotwv exirndever Gat, 


Ep. 45.—Oi rdrrado. yap watrd- 


Aous éxxpovovrat, 


Paneg. on Baldness, 15.— "Empax- 
On Se dd TowavTns airias 7 
SiaBodrA} TOV TpLXOv, Ws 6 TOU 
Adyov TroAepaios Evvéypaev 
ds, Oru pav rapyv tots Spwpévors, 
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€ypavav, tatta éy@ ws mévty 
_ adn OA avaypapw , "AAN 
enol IIroAepaids te Kat ’Apioro- 
BovAos mirtdrepor Edokav és THY 
apnynoiv* O pév, OTL cuvertpa- 
tevoe Bacrrct ’ArcEdvdpy, ’Apio- 
toBovAos: IIroAcuatos Se, mpds 
TO Evotpatedoat, OTL Kal avT@ 
BactArAc dvte aicxpdtepov 4 TH 
GAA» Petoar Oar iv. 

Arrian, Expedition of Alexander, 
4, 10.—Hpakrcidnv yap eivas 
"AXr€Eavdpor. 


Crates, Cratinus, Diphilus, and 


Philemon. 


Demosthenes (?).— 
(It would seem that Synesius 
_here puts Demosthenes by mis- 
take for Aristides.) 


On the Crown, 241 

(ed. ’ Bekker). — péxpt totrov 

Aacbévyns piros dvopdtetro PBi- 

Aimrov, Ews tpovdwxev "OAvvOor. 

324, 

possibly. <TH varrrpt peTpowvres 

Kal Tots aiaxlorots TiHV evdatpo-~ 
viav. 


On the Dishonest 
Embassy, 387, — kaxov ‘IAas 
meprecotHKet OnBatovs. 


15... 5, On the Peace, 63: 


tas ev AcAdols oxtdas, 


Diodorus Siculus, 4. 35, perhaps. 

? 2) , AY > , € \ 

—'ApahOeias & e?var Képas otovel 
Tivos dpadakirtias , 

Py * 19. 1.—’Aya- 
OoxrAns . . . ets TovTO mponrAGe 
Suvdpews aya ka puarpovias, 
Gote katadovlwcacba: pev TiVv 

 peylotnvy Kat KaAXiorny racav 
vnowv, UBpews S€ Kal opayns 
eprdjjoa. tas Karta ZiKediav 

erodes. Ovddeis yap tov mpd 


yriotato: ote S¢ BaoiXeds iv 
€ , Z > ae 
omyvika ouveypavev, ovk evev- 
Seto, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 16.—orpi- 
dvov yap jv 78y Tots HpaxAcidars 
tovs ’Ayxatpevidas Tapaxwpnoar 
TOV TKHTTPOV. 

Dion, 16.—etrous dv nAtkidryy etvar 
viv pev Kparivov kat Kparnros, 

_ vov 8 Achirov te kai BrAxpovos. 

Ep. 156.—ov adv iddov Anpoobéevys 
pe? npaov eirev ’Eppovd Aoyiov 
turov eis avOpwmrovs tKetv.—See 


above, under Aristides, 2. p. 100. 
Ep. 94.—peéxpt toirov Aacbevns 


ovopatero piros Pirimrov, péxpt 
mpovdwxev "Odvv Gor, 

On Kingship, 19.—Thv Conv petpeiv 
agvovor TH Xpele TOV wopor, 

Ep. 94. —’IAtas kaxdv, (Ap- 
parently a common proverb.) 

Quoted in On Providence, 1. 4. 

Ep. 153.—16 xépas ths ’ApadOeias, 


Ep. 6, as given above, under 
Aelian, Variae Historiae, 6. 12. 
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TovTov Tupavvwv émreteAeoavTd TL 
TOLOUTOV, OVTE TOLA’THV BpoTHTA 
KaTa TOV UTOTETAYPEVWV ET XE. 


Diogenes Laertius, 1. 118.—é.a- 
Badéyra Tis Bépas tov daxtvAov 


eirety ‘ xpo d7Aa.’ 


as 2. 3, Possibly. 
—Tldvra Xpyjpare. ty é opov, eira 
vous €AGav atra Suexdopyoe 


- 9. 37.—Adyos 


epyov oKuy. 


Dion Chrysostom. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus, per- 
haps, and Aelius Dionysius (also 
of Halicarnassus), perhaps.?° 


Empedocles, p. 85 (ed. Karsten) : 

"Eotw Avaykys xpqpa, Oedv Wi- 
dirpa radady 

didtov, mharéeror Kater ppnyw- 
pévov Spkois* 

ebré tis dGprAakinor povy pidra 
ta, pry, 

(Saipoves ofte Biotco AeAdyxacr 
pakpaiwvos) 

tpis pev mupias Gpas ard paxdpwv 
drahjoGar 

yetvopevov tavtota Sid. ypew eideo. 
Ovnrov" 





See note on page 566. 


1 
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Ep. 116.— xp@ Sirov, 6 Pepexvdys 
pyoiv. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 21.—O pév 
yap Pepexvdns Oowpdriov ern- 
Avyacdpevos, xp Sndrov, én, 
kal SaxtiA@ thy voorov édeikvuer, 

On Dreams, 1.—rév Aia voby Aéywv 


dpxeyovwrepov. 


On Kingship, 22.—Kai ydép éore 


, ” ” , 
Aoyos GvTws Epyou oKLy. 


Synesius gives a considerable ex- 
tract from Dion’s Panegyric on 
Hair (Panegyric on Baldness, 3). 
He also mentions the names 
of many other works of his: 
Against Philosophers, To Mu- 
sonius, Panegyric on the Parrot 
(Dion, 1), The Eubean, On 
Kingship (ibid., 2), The Senator, 
The Councillor, The Rhodian, The 
Trojan, Memnon, Tempe, Pane- 
gyric on the Gnat (ibid., 3). 


Ep. 65.—Gpdw torts Atovvaoiovs 
dréoreXa., 


On Dreams, 5.—dAws 6€ of Biot 
mavres év rAavy, TH pa) peta THY 
mpotnv KéGodov dvadpapoten. 


This is Lapatz’s (pp. 289, sq.) explanation of the allusion. 


2 L 
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THY Kat éyd vov efur puyas Oedbev 
kai aAnTNs, 
veiket patvopevy triovvos.? 


Empedocles, p. 88 : 
"EvOa POdvos? te, KoTos TE, Kat 
dAXwv €Ovea knpov 
# He # i 
Arns? é€v Aepave Kata oKdTOV 
HAdoKovety, 


Euripides, Bacchae, perhaps. 


is Bellerophon (Fragment 
302): 
Oipou ri 8 otpor; Ovnta roe 
memovOapev. 


of Heraclidae, 625, per- 
~ haps: 
‘A & dpera Baiver d1a dx Bor. 


re Medea, 1078, sq. : 

Kai pavOdve pev ota Spav péAAw 
Kaka" 

Ovpos S& Kpeioowvy tov épov 
BovAcvparov. 


4. Orestes, 5, sqq.: 
. Tavrados 
Kopupys trepréAAovta Setpaivov 
iA 
TET POV 
Gépt ToTaTat, 


¥ Phoenissae, 667, sqq.: 
yarereis Suxdv dddvtas 

és Badvordpovs ytas* 

evOev eEavake ya 

mavorAov oy. bmép akpwv 
Spwv xOovds. 


9 Telephus (Fragment 
722): 


Lrapryv EAaxes, Keivynv Koo pet, 
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Both lines are quoted in On Pro- 
vidence, 1.1; the second alone, 
in Ep. 146. 


On Providence, 2. 5.—xat Adyor 
Bowitiot rods évadrAopévovs Kal 
eromrevovTas dpyta Arovicov 
oTapatToveLy. 


Quoted in Zp, 126. 


On Providence, 2, 5.—’Aperi) 8& odv 


mrov@ KTarTat. 


Quoted in On Kingship, 6. 


Ibid., 14.—Ae? yap... oter Oar tiv 
_ Tavrddov AiPov irép tis moAt- 
7 al , > Lal 

teias Aertois KaAwdios HpTHT Oar, 


Dion, 9.—O pev obv Kad8povu oropos 
avOnuepov orXiras, pyoiv, avedi- 
Sov oraprovs, 


Ep. 100.—’AXAG kdoper, dyoiv, dv 
éAaxes Lraprav. 


1 As these verses are quoted by Plutarch in his On Hzile, it may, perhaps, be 


to him that Synesius refers, 


2 Karsten reads pévos, and av Aewuava re Kal cxéTos HAdcKOVEW. 
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Euripides, Troades, 887, sq. : 
A’ addov 
Batvov xeAebOov kara dixny 7a 
Ovqr’ ayes. 
“a Fragment 284 : 


Ovdey .Kdkidv éoriw aOAnrov 
yévous 
s # & # 
dvopas obv éypav codovs Te 
Kayabovs 
Pirro créper Oar, xdoris Hyei- 
‘ Ta. ToAEL 
KéAMora cédpwv kat Sikaos ov 
ts 
¢ av", , ” ae s 
doris Te pvOous Epy’ dradrdooe 
‘ 
Kaka 


paxas 7 adhaipav kal oraces* 
TOLAUTG, yap 
more re tion Tacit 8” EXAAnow 
kadd. 
Gorgias.—(Perhaps Synesius is 
here referring to Plato’s dialogue 
of this name, where Gorgias’ 
style is mimicked. Wvypér7s is 
often ascribed to this sophist. ) 


Heraclitus, p. 30 (ed. Bywater).— 
Ain Wuxi cohutarn. 


Herodotus, 1. 15.—Kuipépior ef 
nOéwv id ZvOéwv tov Nopddov 
efavacravres. 


? lal , 

» 1. 82.—'Apyeior peév 
vuv ard TovTov Tov ypdvov Kata- 
Keipdpevor Tas Kepadas, mpdoTepov 
emdvaykes KopovTes éroujravTo 
vomov Té€ Kal KaTdapnv, py Tpo- 

, , > v7 

tepov Opevev xdpnv ’Apyeiwv 
pndeva mpiv adv Ovpéas 
> 7 s X\ 
dvacdowvtat, Aakedarpdveor Se 
Ta évaytia tottwv eHevto vopor, 
ov yap Kop“OvtTes mpd ToUTOU, dd 
ToUTOV Kopay. 


1 See page 159. 


Quoted in On Kingship, 13, with 


aye for ayers. 


Ibid.,.19.—Kai yap airy poy, epn 


Tis, SiaxovtiferOar pev Snpocia, 

‘ 7 s , 
kai dvarAnkriCer Oar, Kai oreda- 
vous elvar Tois Tatra viKOCt, pr) 
Stacwdpovifer ar Sé pndéva pyde 
Staperiver Pau. 


Ep. 82,—IIpérwv éti tot ypvood 


Xpicov tots tpdras, ei Set pé te 
kat Yuxpov eimeiv kal Topytatov. 


Ep. 133.—Tpigov 73 xpvod (Set 


4 QA > s A 
yap Te Kat é€v tovtos Yuxpov 
€imety Kat Topytaiov) ae 


On Dreams, 5.—T6 re at ‘Einpy 


Yuxn cody’ mpos oddev Ao TO 


‘H Xx 4 a € s 
pakAeit@ Telvov evpicKoper,. 


On Kingship, 15.—ods (se. roids 


LKvGas) €€ HOéwv TOV oherépwv, 
paciv of 7a marae mapaddovres, 
Kippéprot te avécrncav zpd- 
tTepov . . .} 


Panegyric on Baldness, 14.—Aaxe- 


Sarpovioe yap peta. Ovpéav, ’Ap- 
yeiou 5¢ rpd Ovpéas éxduynoarv, 
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Herodotus, 1. 105.—Toio. Sd trav 
LKvGewv cvAjncacs Td ipdv Td ev 
7A ir . A , ; 
okdArwvi, kat Too. TovTwY altel 
> , ter < c X "¢ 
éxydvourr, eveoxnwe 7) Beds 67- 
Aevav vovoor, 
os 2. 36.—Oi ipées Oedv 
- X ” ri 2 > 
TH pev GAAQ Kopéovor’ ev Al- 
yoatw 5& Evpedvras, 


* 2. 49.—"Ey® pév viv 
pnp MeAdproda yevopevov avdpa 
copov, pavTiKkny TE EWYTO TVOTH- 
oat, K.T.A, 


7 X ‘ 
pe 2. 73.—EHore 8€ Kai 
” ” ea “ ” 
GAXos dpvis ipods, TH ovvopa 
, ‘\ X\ ‘ 4 
gpoiug? , . . Kat yap o) Kal 
4 2 wd aE BN? 
omdvios exipoita ot, did ETEwY, 
ft, i a , 
ds ‘“HAvovroAirat A€yovor, revra- 
4 
koolwv, 


és 2.127, sg.—BaorActoran 
S$ rov Xéora tovrov Aiyirrion 
eXeyov mevtyKovra évea... Bacr- 
Aedorat St EXeyov Xedpjva e€ Kai 
mevryjkovta étea, Tatra €€ Te 
s ¢€ A 4 ” > 
kat éxatov Aoyifovrar erea, ev 
toiot Aiyurriowt te rarav eivas 
KaxoTnTa ... Tovrovs td piceos 
> / / 2 4 > 
od Kdpta Gédovor Aiyimriot ovo- 
pacerv, 
- 2. 143, sqg.—Avreyeve- 
nrAdsyynoav 5é Bde, papevor Exarrov 
a nm s 2 , 
tov KoAoco Gv Ilipwpev ex Tipw- 
pos yeyovevat. .. Td d€ rpdrepov 
Tov dvépov TotTwv Geods efvar 
tovs ev Aiytrrp apxovtas, oiKé- 
ovras dpa Toior avOpwro.t. 
. 3. 10, 12.—’Eorparo- 
redevero Vappyvitos 6 ’Apacctos 
mais, wropevwy KapBioea . . . 





Dion, 8; as 
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On Kingship, 15.—SxtOas 8 rob= 


tous ‘Hpdéores ré Pyotr, Kat tes 
OPOPEV, KATEXOMEVOUS ATaVTAS VITO 
vooov OndXeias, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 7,—'H&y 8 


éy® Katevonoa Kat tovs év Ai- 

¢ 0 x n (A) 7 6e 
yirtp Oeparevtas Tod Oeiov pnde 
Tov eriBrehapidiov dvexopevous 
Tptxov.) 


On Dreams, 11.—Ei 8 tor 81d- 


opov, eiz’ otv Pypovdy tus, eiTe 
tis MeXdprovs, cite Erepds tis 
ad€udoe Kabdrov te wept . TOY 
4 > 4 x 4 
toovTwv adopifev Kat Stardr- 
tera, rvOdpeOa adrav, K.7.2. 


given above, under 
Aelian, Natural History, 6. 58. 


Ep. 58.—’Avarewvouevos Sé.. . 


Tatra & kav Pdédapis 6’ Axpayav- 
tal bal ‘ < Pree 

tivos, Kav Kedpyv 6 Aiyirrtos, 
kav Levvaynpels 6 BaBvAdvos 


OKVATEV, 


On Providence, 1. 5,—Od yap amio- 


tovow Aiyirtiot puptovs Ka? Eva, 
Geors aitav Baciretoat, rpiv tr’ 
dvOpirwv apxOjvar thy yay Kat 
yeveadoynOjvar rods Bacréas 

Tletpwpev ex Tletpdpsdos. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 13.—Egeort 


Se reipav rot Adyou AaPeiv Exe? 
yevopévois, 08 cvveppayn 75 Kap- 


1 This need not necessarily be a reference to Herodotus. Perhaps, in fact, the 
éy xarevénoa rather suggests that Synesius is speaking of what he had observed 


for himself during his residence in Egypt. 
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Odupa de peya idoy, v0 pevos 
Tapa TOV emixwpiov™ TOV yap 
doréwy TepuKeXUBEvoV Xopis éxa- 
Tépov Tov év TH paxy TavTy 
TecovTwy" (xepis pay yap tov 
Tlepoéwy € éxéero Ta OoTéa, OS Exw- 
pian Kat’ dpxds" érépubt 6, 
Tov Aiyurriov’) at pev TOV Tep- 
réwv Keparat eiot do Bevées our, 
Gore ei Géhas Yidy potvy Baré- 
eLv, Siarerpavéers” at 6 TOV 
Aiyurrioy ovTw on tT ioxupat, 
poyis av AiOy TAiras Suappngevas” 
aitvov dé rovrov 7dd€ EAeyov, kal 
eye y edreréws ExerGov, dre 
Aiytrrvoe f pay, avriKa ars Tau 
Stwv dpédpevor, Evpetvtac ras 
Kepadras, Kai mpos tov ALov 
waxvveTat TO ooTéov .. . Toot Se 
Tlépoyot, drt doGevéas dopéovar 
Tas Kepadas, aittov Td" okey 
Tpopéovar ef apyx7s, TiAous Tudpas 
opéovrtes. 


Herodotus, 3. 43.—Ayaois.. . 

7 , e , > , 
mepwas S€ ot KTpuKa €s Zdpov, 
Siadter Gat épy THY Sewviny® Tob 
dé civixa Tatra émoiee, iva pr, 
ovvrvxins Sewvns te Kal peydAns 
LloAvxparea. xararaBotons, adris 
GAynoee thy Yuxiv os epi 
Ecivov avdpds. 

» 4. 3, 84., perhaps.— 
... €K Tov TavpikOv ovpéwv... 
Nov Gv por Soxéet aixpas pév Kal 

, A td A @ 
TOG. pereivas AaBovra dé exao- 
Tov TOU immou THY paoriya, i€vat 
docov avTav.. Tatra a dxoboavres 
ot LKvOar, éxoievy émiteéa* of 8 
extAayévres TO ytvopevw, TIS 
paxns te émeAdBovro, Kai edev- 
yov. 


* 4. 10, possibly.—Aé 


"Apafoves . . . €vrvyotoar 6¢ rpw- 





1 It will be observed that Synesius exaggerates Herodotus’ statement. 


Bicov kai Pappurixov orTpato- 
meBov ... Kat viv eiot dbo Onpaves 
doréwv, 6 pev Aiyvrriovy, 6 6é¢ 
Madexaiv. Oavpdfer toivuv “Hpo- 
Soros ... TOV pay THY ixvornta 
kal doOéverav* Kat yap av yn pis, 
dnc, Suaretpavains Boddy Tov 
6€ 76 taxd Kal orepepviov* avti- 
Turot yap aryvTev att@ Kal 
‘ x 3909 A o 4 
oKkAnpat, kai ovd’ av OAn Xeppas 
ex’ avtas éLapkécesev, Gate Kopv- 
5] be 1 Ai 4 be ca 
vys av O€ot, iriav Oe ye hac 
“a 4 x s “~ \ 
.. . TOV pev Tors Tidovs, TOV SE 


Thy op’ nAiv tpodpjy. 


Ep. 46.—Ov6éé "Apacis pev kaXos, 


pvAakdpevos exdaxptoat TOU 
TloXAvkparovs tais cvpdopais, ds 
Er ope 6 "AAN’ of 
évopévas mpoeidero, ois 
evTvxovyTe Kipuka Tepias TV 
dtriav dareiraro, SjAov éroinoev 
big a Oo 7 > »” 

ort Kav eddKpucev, ef mpovAaPBev 
H Tvppopa Thy ardoppnory, 


Ep. 57.—Ulotot TavpocktOat, rives 


Aaxcdatpovio. tocotrm to da 


? 
TOV pactiyev aipar. Thy Tap 
avrois ériunoav “Apreputy ; 


On Kingship, 15.—ZKbOas 58 Tov- 


Tous... ovs €£ HOéwv Tav oderé- 
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Tw ixropopBiy, TodTo Sujpracav’ 
kat ert tovtwv immaCouevar €Ani- 
(ovto Ta TOV TKvbEwr. 

Herodotus, 7.—Xerxes’ expedition 
against Greece. 


a 7. 141, 148: 
Tetxos Tpitoyeved EvAuvov S507 
evptora Zevs 
povvov ardpOnrov teACOew . . . 
* * 2 * 
Ocpurrox hens Rad maparKevdte- 
Oat dv adbrovs os varpaxirovTas 
ovveBovreve, os TovTov édVvTOS 
Tov EvAivov Teles. 


7 7. 208.—’Ervyov 8 
~ \ la M4 
tovtov Tov xpovov Aakedatpovior 

” , \ \ ‘ o 
e£w teTaypévor, Tods pev 5) apa 
yupvafopevovs TOV avdpOv, Tos 
dé ras Kdpas KreviCopevous. 


pan 8. 123, sq.—Oi oTpary- 
Stevewovto tas WHpous .. . 

TOV TpOTov Kal Tov Sedrepov Kpi- 
vovTes €k tavTwv' évOavTa mas 
be a) e lal | ed ‘\ lal 

Tis AVTOV EwuT@ eTiOeTO THY W7- 
ov, adTos Exarros Soxéwy apirTos 
yever ou Sedtepa Se, of roAXoi 


, 7 “4 

cuveerimtov Oeuirtoxr\éa Kpi- 
4 \ X\ > lea 

vovtes, Ot peév 8) epovvovyto* 

OeutoroxrAens Se ——dSevrepetourr 


brepeBdrreTo ToAAdv. . . . Oe- 
purtokAréns ° €BdcOn Te Kal 
€50€bOn elvar avip moAXddv “EA- 
Ajvey cwhdratos ava Tacav Tiv 


“EAAdSa.2 
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pov... dveoTnoav... at yuvaiKes 
more, 


Dion, 2.—Fép&ns éxeivos 6 tHv pe- 
yaAnv otpareiav éhaoas ert Tovs 


"EXAnvas. 


On Dreams, 3.—Td £bAwwov retxos, 
a Song , € x 297 
& tois ’AOnvaious 6 Oeds edidov 
TWTHPLOV, PaTHV av HKovTEV eK- 

/ c led > ‘ 

KAnordfwv 6 Ojmos, et py Oewio- 
ToKANS avéyvw TOU XpHopLov THV 
dudvoway. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 3.—Aoxotor 
8€ pow Kat Aaxedarpdviot pH 
dpeheiv TOU ToLOvTOV mpdyparos, 
ol TéTE HKOVTES mpo THS paxys 
THS peyddns te Kat Seuwwys, ore 

| povor TOv “HAAnvwv eweAAov Se- 
xev0ar Bacrréa, tTpiaKdovor Tov 
dprOusv dvres, ekdOnvto aoKovr- 

| TES TAS KOpas.? 

Ep. 147.—Totr’ éori rd éx devrte- 


wv mpwrteiov, 6 Kat InAeds cai 
Pp Pp ’ 


OcuurrokAns cdpdpevor TavTa 
4 ” lal a 

mavtTwv dapisto. tots “KAAnow 

exnpvx Onoav. , 


1 Tf it is to this passage of Herodotus that our author is referring, we have 


here another exaggeration. 


2 As these words are part of a quotation bce Dion Chrysostom, this allusion 
is due'to him, and not strictly to Synesius. 

3 Lapatz(p. 250) finds an allusion to Herodotus, 1. 184, in 7d Tetxos TO Dempdurdos. . 
(Zp. 4); but what the historian says there about Semiramis’ engineering achieve- 
ments is not definite enough to convince us that Synesius was thinking of the 
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Hesiod, Works and Days, 42: 

Kptwavres yap éxovor Geoi Biov 
avO@pérouwt. 

” ”? 96, sqq. : 

Motvyn & aird6s Edis ev appijx- 
Toure ddpourr 

evoov éuipve wifov ims yxeideow, 
ovde Oipace 

eLenry’ mpocbev yap éréeuBade 
ropa. iBoro, 


122, sq. : 
To? pev Saipovés cit, As pe- 
yaAovu kata Aavbhe:. 
éxOAol, éxtxPoviot, PvAakes Ov7- 
TOV avOpurur. 


ss 199, sq. : 
tawdry peta por itnv, mpo- 
Aurév7’ avOpurovs, 


Aims kat Néveors. 


” ? 256, 55 
perhaps : 
“H 6€ re wapGévos eori Aixn, Ards 
exyeyavia, 


Kvopy 7 aidoin te Geois ot "OAvp- 
Tov €xXovety. 
(cel ete Sa ir ae, , , 

kat p’ omdr’ av tis pov Brdrry 
oKkod@s dvoTafuv, 
> 7 A a >) rd 

avtixa wap Avt ratpi xabeCopevn 
Kpwvievs, 

yapter’ av Opirwy adtkov voor, 
odp’ aroticn 

djpos dracGadias Bit deni,” ot 
Avypa voodvrtes 

GAA tapkXivover Sixas, 


ya 287, sq 
Thy péev TOL KAKOTHTG. Kat addy 
éoriv éhérOar 
puidias. 
bs 289 : 


Bora Geoi rporaporBev EOnKav. 





e when he wrote his letter. 


proverbial expression. 


Quoted in On Providence, 


On Kingship, 


2.7; and 
On Dreams, 1 


Discourse, i.—Moévois jpiv ‘Hoiodos 


ovdev A€yer THY eArida TypHoas 


»” “ 7, 
eiaw Tov TiPov. 


On Providence, 1. 10.—Eore pév 


yap TH5_ Kai Apwwv pirov iepov, 
eripedts avOparerv. 


Hymn, 2. 55, sqqg.—'Oev ijpus, 


K.T.A, 


Hymn, 3. 290, sqq.—Td 8 xvdjev 


Tévos 7pdwv, .7.A. 


2.—Aidas airy Ocia 


Té €ote Kat Hordd Soxei, 


On Providence, 2. 3.— AveBddXero 


abtov 4 Aixn copy te otoa Kal 
eidvia Katpors Taptever Gan, 


Ibid. 2. 5.—Kaxia pév yap adro- 


SiéaxTov. 


Quoted in On Dreams, 1. 


More probably he used the words as a mere 
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Hesiod, Works and Days, 317, per- 
haps: 
Aidds & otk dyad) Kexpnpévov 
avdpa Kopi Ce. 
6 349, sqq. : 
ES pev perpetr Oat rapa yeirovos, 
ed & drodotvat 
avT@ TO péeTPY, Kat Adiov, ai ke 
Sdvyat, 
ws av xpyifwv Kat és vorepov 
G.pktov evpys. 
i 763, sq. : 
Diy & ovis maparav dx dd Awra, 
Hvriva moAAot 
Aaot pypifovor, Oeds vd roi! éeore 
Kal avTy. 
Homer, Jliad, 1. 36: 
*"AréAXAwVL GvaKTe, 
réxe Anro. 
* ii ke OS 


ee ea , , 
VTQ, Ta *T eOTOMEVA, 7Tpo 


X ba 
TOV NUKOp"OS 


Me 
on 


he Lane 
pa & dridev, EavOns 5 xopuns 
éAc IInAciwva, 


Pe » 1.389: 


éAikwres ’A xatol, 


a » 1. 490: 
Ovre mor’ cis ayopivy twAécKeTo 
Kvdvdvetpay, 


we? 9 1. 528, 89Q- : 
H, kat xvavénow é7’ 
vevoe Kpoviwv* 
> ¢ EAL a > 3e 7 
dpBpdcva. 8 dpa xairar éreppo- 
gavTo dvakros® 
X ey , Z ? 
Kpatos am’ afavaroo peyav 5 


eAéArckev "OAvpov. 


oppor 





} Another reading is 71s. 
® The allusion is Dion Chrysostom’s. 
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On Kingship, 14.—rtijs xeipovos at- 
Sods. 


Ep. 1294,.—’Aréoretha otv ... 
I poxr Kato, ov Germérvov 
“Hoiodor, _TpLTHpOpLa. TAEiw TOV 
Tap’ avTov, 


Ep. 44. —KHi pev eds erry 4 pyyn 
KOT Tia TOV Trap” Hpiv Toumtov 
. . . Hi 8 “Hoiodos peév ovdev 
ASHE oe POR 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
20. 
Quoted in On Dreams, 1. 


Quoted partially in Panegyric on 
Baldness, 3, from Dion Chryso- 
stom ; and wholly, zbid., 18. 


Ibid., 3.—rods “EAAnvas éXikwras 


KaAee.? 


Ep. 147.—1 81a. tov KvvOv Kai TOV 
immwv Onpa* iv obk of6a Tas od 
mpoceirev “Opunpos Kvdudverpav 

tiv 5€ dyopav e&YyKopio 


ToLovTw TETiUHKEV, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 9.—TIpés 
tatTa ypagérw pev “Opnpos, 
twAarrérw Oe, ef PBovAeTat, Kat 
Pedias drodeiEers TO Aion, xai- 
Thy To Art KaGvevres, Kat Tavrny 
Babeias TPLXOs, iy’ ex Kuveiv be 
adrav omdr’ éGéXou Tov odpavoy, 


* This middle line is quoted in the extract from Dion in Panegyric on Bald- 


ness, 3. 


APPENDIX D 


Homer, Iliad, 2. 28, sq.: 

Owpygai ce Kédkevte KapyKope- 
ovtas *Axatots 

Tavovoin’ viv yap Kev €dots TOALY 
evpudyuiay, 

» 2. 196: 
Gonis 5€ peyas eori Arotpedéos 
BaovAjos. 


“a jg es 407, 89q.:: 
Mera. 6 xpeiwv ’Ayapépvor, 


Gppata Kat Kepadjy ixeAos Act 


Teprikepavvy, 
"Apet de (évnv, orépvov Se Ilo- 


TELodwve, 


s » 2. 536, 542: 

Ot & EvBowav éxov pévea rvei- 
ovtes "ABavres, 
# # # = 

7 8 ap’ “ABavres Exrovto Gooi, 
omiBev KopowvTes. 


A » 2. 763, sqq.: 
“Immo. pev pey apiwrat écav 
Pypyridsao, 
7as EvpndAos éAavve, roduxeas, 
épvidas as, 
6tpixas, oiéreas, oradtAyn emi 
vOtov éicas. 
= » 9 54, sq., perhaps: 
OvK av to. xpaiopy KiBapis Ta 
te bap’ “Adpodirns, 
q] TE KOpn TO TE eldos, Gr EV 
kovinot pryetins. 
3. 56, sg. : 
°H ré Kev 75y - 
Adivoy ovo xiT@va, KaKOv évex’ 
6oca €opyas. 


” ” 


P 3, 277: 
"Hedds 0’, ds mavr’ éfopgs Kai 
wiv’ traxobes, 
3. 284: 


EavOds Mevédaos. 





1 The allusion is Dion’s. 
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Quoted in On Dreams, 8 


On Kingship, 15.—Ovpos 6) péyas 


éoti dtotpedpéwy BacrArAjov. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 3 3.—Ovdédevds 
obv TOV {pay opGarpors € ey kop- 
afer, 7 ‘Ayapépvovos, domep Kat 
TO GAAo capa. érasvet adrov.) 


Ibid., 1.—Ta xi re daedeiy Onv averc- 
, 3 A a ” 
thoevtos EvBoets, ots omribev 
KopowvTas éorparevoev ext Tpoiav 
q Toinots. 
On Kingship, 15.—rois favOors 


TovTous Kai Kopavtas EiBoikes. 


Ep. 127.—Ilérvoas mévrws rHv 
cvvepida tov Badravriwv, 4 TOV 
imrwv Etdpyjdov modd paddAov 


GAAnAOS €oLtKdTA KaTaTKEvdas 


Panegyric on. Baldness, 19.—’Ew’ 
éxeivou KkateckevaoOn Tov oX7- 
patos, Orep Exwv oveldure TIHEADH 
To KdAXos 75 ExuTointov, THY TOV 
Tptx@v éripéAciav, 

On Kingship, 11.—rhnv “Opnpixnv 
dpav ép éavrovs EAKovtes, TOV 
x'TOva Tov Adivov. 


Ibid., 17.—2dvr’ ébopav ‘Kai avr’ 


> / 
ETOKOUVELY, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 3 3.—Meve- 


Acwv, EavOiv érovopdtwv aro Tis 
Kops.) 
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Homer, Thad, 4. 231, sq. : 

Adrap 0 wets éov érerwAcito 
orixas avopav’ 

kai p’ ovs pev omevdovtas idot 
Aavaov taxurodwv, 

tous pdra Oapotverke Tapiord- 
pevos eréeoow, kK.T.A, 

ER i. OtOELS 

Ov yap cirov ove’, od mivove’ 
atOora oivov. 

' 49: * 6.162; 599: : 

EvOa de Zirvdos €oKev, 0 KEep- 
durros yéever’ avdpov, 


Liovpos Aiodrédys. 


“ dove Bs, 160, 89g. ° 
T? S¢ -yuv7 Lpotrow ETEULNVATO, 
8? "Area, 
kpumradin diddryre pry Hpeva’ 
GAAG TOV OvTL 
Tei? dya0a hpovéovra, Saidpova 
BeAAcpodpdvrnv. 
i sy Oneal os 
Tov Bes ’"A@nvains eri yotvacw 
NUKOpOLO, 
5 33 6. 347 : 
Kis dpos 7) eis Kdpa toAvpdAoio- 
Bowo Oaraoons. 
” 7. 217 : 
-AAN ovmws ETL elyev VroTpETaL 
ovs’ avaddvas, 
x », 8. 478, sqq. : 
ov’ ei Ke TA veiara Teipal? 
iknat 
yains Kat movro.o, tv’ *lamerds Te 
Kpévos re 
npevot ovr 
’HeAioro 
téprovr’ ovr’ avémourr, Babds dé 
te Taprapos apis. 
‘9 > Dats 
RéeAdav evOevde kivas Kynpeoou- 
oprirous, 


a € we fs 
avyys “Yrépiovos 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


On Kingship, 9.—ds (1.€. 6 mourns) 
att Tov TOTO KaTavonoas, OTL 
Fs ” c ‘\ oe 3 , 
trEloTnv exer pory eis evvxiav 
avépav 7d pyde Tovs ayeAatous 
ayvocicbat To BacrXe?, k.7.A. 


Quoted in Dion, 7. 


Ep. 50.—Tov Siovpov S€ kat tov 
'Odvecea pucd. Kat yap et te 
kat Aeyouev dAnOes, GAA ToLodToi 
ye Hoav, ofor ra rAcw Pevder Oat. 

Ep. 121.—2é8é . . . dvra Liovdov 

F tois éyxepnpact diKxy 
peraie, 

Ep. 127.—Ti otv. mpos ratra 6 
Licvpos; (See page 308.) 

Panegyric on Baldness, 1.—Ta yap 
és “Adpodirny ey Sixatdraros, 
Kav tT) BedAAcpohdvty cwdpo- 
ctvys appr Byrycaipe, 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
20. 


Quoted in Hp. 116. 


Otro €7’ 


Quoted in Ep. 4, as: 


EO KEV, K.T. oe 
Ep. 57. .— dverixetpyrov pporvpior, 


év ofm tots Titavas SederOan 
Tountov Taides havTafovTat. 


Quoted in On Kingship, 15. 


APPENDIX D 


Homer, Iliad, 9. 231: 
et py ov ye Stocar GAKHY. 
- », 9. 238, 8g. : ? 
Maiveras exrdyrws, ricvvos Ati, 
ove Te Tiet 
ed Jar 2 x 7 Age 3 
dvépas, ovde Geos’ Kpatepy Sé € 
Atooa dédvkev. 


” » 9. 381, sqq. 


Aiyurtias, 60: rr<iora ddpous ev 
KTH pata. KEeiTae 
aif’ éexatopmrvAdi ect, 
a8 » 9. 443: 
MvOov te pyrap’ épevar, rpyKrynpa 
TE Epywv. 
- » 9 524: 
Ovrw xai tov rpdc Gev érevOopeba 
kAéa avdpov. 
9. 607, sq.: 
Ours pe tavrns 
xped Teas” ppovew bé retina Gas 
Ads airy. 
mat gg 10; 67, 8qg.: 
Poeyyeo 8, 7 Kev inoOa, Kal 
eypyyopGar avwyx At, 


, 2 A SF 4 ” 
matpodev éx yevens ovopdlov av8pa. 


39 ” 


éxaorov, 
wavTas Kvoaivev’ pnde peyadifeo 
Ovpo. 
» Il. 256 : 


"ANN 2 erdpoure Kowv exov ave- 


pootpees €yxos. 


i. yy. 116385: 
Képg ayXaé, rapGevorizna. 


” ” ‘11. 624, 8qq- : 
Totor dé redxe KUKELW EvTASKapos 


*Exapqdn, k.7.A. 


= a LL 6G42 . 
Acivos avijp* Taxa kev Kai dvactiov 
aiTiowrTo. 
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Quoted, zbed., 11, and in Ep. 118. 


, id 
Ep. 79a.—Avépoviros ... paiverar 
> , , , 297 
extrayAws Ticvvos Odavtt, obd€ Te 
, J A 
olde Tivery ’Avépas, k.7.A. 


On Providence, 2. 2. —O’Se pOdvov- 
ow ot Kexparnkdtes Ovpas Te 

ec 7 > cA c 4 7 
_ Grdoas exdévres arrdoais Tia" 
ov puKpov épyov év OnBats* Exa- 

if t Sh RRL: m4 
topmvAovs avtas EAAnves adover. 
Dion, 13.—MvOov te pynrnp’ epevar, 


yvwornpa te dvTwr. 


Quoted in Ep. 121. 


Quoted in On Kingship, 22, and 
On the Gift of an Astrolabe. 


On Kingship, 9.—Otros (i.e. ’Aya- 
pépvov) . . . Kal tov ddeAdov 
vovOerei, zpos TH mpoonyopig, 
matpoGev Kai éx yevens avwbev 
évopdfev avépa exactov, Kal 
mavTas Kvoaivew pyde peyadi- 

- Ceo Oar. 

Panegyric on Balinese 12.—Tov 
Sopdrwv ie 7a . . Opera 
KpeTTo" my de aitiav “Opapov 
muvOdvov, Kat axotay A€yovtos* 
dvepotpeph yap eore Kal yeyup- 
vac peva, 

Ibid., 21.—Kai yap “Opnpos éxé- 
pevov TOU Képa dyaovd Tov Tap- 
Gevorirayv éroinrey, 

Ep. 147. —Apwrpev 8¢ én’ GdAdi- 
TOLS, 7diorrors pey eppayeiv, ndie- 
rows Se éumveiv, & kat to Nécrope 
kipvnowv “Exapydn. Mera tov 
Korov ioxupdv 6 KUKEaY THS 
Depuvns Spas dA€Enpa. 

Quoted in On Kingship, 15. 
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Homer, Iliad, 11, 830, sqq. : 
Ext 8 aria pdppaka race, 
ev Oa, ta oe mpoté hac ’AyxvA- 
Anjos Sedi8dx Oat, 
ov Xeipwv — duxaoratos 
Kevratpwr. 


= »» 19. 59, 89. 5 74, sq.: 
°H, kat oKyTavig yawnoxos Ryvo- 
oiyavos 
dpporépw kekoTas TARTEV pEvEeos 
Kpatepoto, 
* * * * 
pGAAov éEpopparar woAcui Cer Ade 
paxer Oar, 
patpawor & évepOe modes Kal xeipes 
brepOev, 


a » 18. 355: 
Zevs mporepos yeydver kat treiova 
709. . 
” » 14. 159, sgq.: 
Meppajpige & erecta Bowmrts mér- 
via. Hpy, 
drmws eLerdouto Ards voov aye 
dxo10, k.7.A, 


(including 175-177). 


‘i » 15. 106, Sq. : 
‘O & dgijpevos odk adeyifer, 


ovd’ dGerar, 


‘ » 15. 403: 

Tis & off ei Kév ot ctv Saipove 
Oupdv 6 épive 

TapeuTay 5 aya dé mapaihacis 
éoriv ératpov. 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


Panegyric on Baldness, 12.—Xei- 


pwva tov coor. 


Ibid. 17. —Kai véos dv (i.e. ’Axed- 


Aeds) duworyéerws iarpikns Te Kal 
POVOLKHS TTETO. 


On Kingship, 9. .— Opmpos pev yap 


Twa Tov OeOv rapacricas TH 
paxn TOV ‘AXaudy, mAnyy oKiT 
Tpov pyciv avrov mipwAdvat Tovs 
véous 

Jéveos Kparepoio, 
ws THY Te WUXI 
parrAov éedoppdcbat modepiferv 
75e payer Oar, 
kai pnde To dd wnde TH  XEFpe 
atpépas éxewv avéxerOar, TS yap 
patpdwor § evepBe modes Kal 
xeipes UrepOev 
gtrovciv éotw adtroKéAevorrot 
Tept Ta Epya THS PAXNS. 


On Dreams, 1.—IIpérepos yéyovev . 


kat mA«elova otoev. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 20.—Wlepi 


dé ras “Hpas ériBovAevotans Tov 
Aia Kkatakowpioat, ta Te GAAS 
koppwticacbai pyor thy Gedy, 
2 ® 2 \ , ve 
év oye péeAAee kat Senoer Oar Tov 

“ia ” \ 7 
KerTov, 0s dAAa te TOAAG Sivarat 
Kal, péeywrrov, OTe KAerrer TOV 
éxovtwv tov vovv. Tore toivev 
> > “ Lal ,- La 
€v TAVTM prpadoipnoal Te avTHV 
A€yet, Kai Gre 

xairas 

s \ , ” 
meEapevn, xepot mAroKdpous €- 
mAeke paetvors, 

‘ > 7 
kaXovs, auBpociovs. 


Quoted in On Dreams, 2, with 


ddewevos for adijpevos. 


Quoted in On Kingship, 10, with 


tot for oi, and dvdpds aAnGois 
for éoruv éraipov. 


APPENDIX D 


Homer, Iliad, 16. 69, 89g. 
Tpdev de wédes éri waca Bé- 
Byxev 
Odpovvos. Od yap éuajs KdpvOos 
Actooover pétwrov 
éyyoe Aapropévys. 
» 16. 143, sg: 
Ty Aud8a peXinv, thy ratpt pirw 
mope Xeipwv 
IInAiov Ex kopvdis. 
y»_ 17. 51, 39. : 
Aiuart ot Sevovto Képar Xapirec- 
ow opotat 
mAoxpot @, ot ypvo@ te Kai dp- 
yipy érdjxwvto, 
a » 18.104: 
érwavov 4x Gos apovpys, 
a 99 21. 439: 
"Apxe’ ad yap yeven pt vewrepos. 
a“ yp 22, 44: 
"Os p’ vidv roAAGv Te Kai érOGv 
ebvev EOnxerv. 


F »» 22. 389, sq.: 
Ei 8@ Oavdvtwv rep xatadnOovr’ 
civ ’Aidao, 
avrap éy® kai KetOc pirov pepv7- 
cop’ éraipov. 
22. 401, sq. : 
"Audi b€ xairar 


Kvaveat Titvayvro, 


” 2? 


4 23. 140, 89q. : 
"Ev@’ abr’ AX évonoe ToddpKys 
dios ’AxtAXeds" 
oras drdvev0e rupqs avOnv az- 
exeipato xaitny, K.T.A, 


¥s » 23. 536: 
Aoicbos avijp apuwros éAatve 
povoyxas irrous, 





1 The Gfinaion is Dion’s. 
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Panegyric on Baldness, 17.—O yoty 
"AxtAreds dvabapojoas TOUS 
Tpads dyow . . . Od yap éeujjs, 
K.T.A, 


Ibid. 12. —Mnée yep Xeipwva TOV 
copou ciki) vonite TT TyAct TO 
Sdpu repetv . , . IInAtov éx xopv- 
pis. 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
3.1 


Quoted in On Providence, 1. 2. 
Quoted in Zpp. 116 and 141. 


Quoted in Ep. 80. 


Quoted in Ep. 123; also in Ep. 
124. In the latter case, the 
second line is changed to atrap 
éy® KaxeiOt ths pidns “Yrarias 

pepviropar, 

Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 
3,1 and 19. In the latter pas- 
sage, Synesius treats the lines 
as spurious. In both places he 
gives zedpynvro for zirvayro. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 5.— AXX’ 
otrés ye (i.e. Aiaxidys) qpérce 
TOV TPLXOY, as Kal Swpetrar vexpo. 

Ibid. 17.— I pis ds ezxe tpixas ovtw 
SuoyxepOs eZyev, Ws Lepois dowwHei- 
cas Hpiows ardptac Gat, 

Quoted in On Providence, 2. 2. 
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Homer, Iliad, 23. 785, Sqq. 
’"Avtiroxos 8 apa 8) AowOyiov 
expep’ aeAXov, 


* * * * 
GOdvarot. Tipwor maXdaLoTépovs 
avOpdrovs. 
» », 836, sq. : 
“Os par’ Spro & erata peverro- 
Aepos TloAvroirns, x.7.A, 
ay » 859, sgq.: 
Bin Tedxporo avakros, x.7.X. 
“A » 24. 262: 
’"Apvav 70’ épidwv = eredjpuroe 
GpTraKTHpes. 
Ps »» 24. 527, sq: 


Aowoi ydp te rior KataKeiatas ev 
Atds ovder 

SHpwv, ofa SiSwor, Kak@v, eTEpos 
de édwv.1 


»» Odyssey, 1. 3: 
TloAAGv & avOpdrwv Wev aorea 
kal voov éyva, 


i nest eees 
Oi pev dur opévov “Yrreplovos, ot 
& avidvtos. 
Pe ik 
Tas dv des’ ’Odvojos éyd Geioro 
Aaboipnv ; 
» 2. 234: 
Harip & ws Hreos Hev. 
3. 267, sq. 


Tap 8 4 ag? ‘tiv Kat dabde ’ avip, & 
TOAN’ erereAAev 
’Artpeidns Tpoinvie xidv eipvobar 


GKOLTLY, 
» 4, 2217, 89g. : 
Tota Avds Ovydrnp exe pdppaka 
pnrtioevTa., 





SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


On Providence, 2. 2,—'Ey dravre 
dé pevoveKTovoL ot Kparijoewv ert 
Sofdrepou, Tedxpos dojpov Tog6- 
TOV Td Sevrepeta Kopiceran . . - kal 
eis ToO@v dperiyv véos HTTaTaL 
mpeo Burov, kal eis tiv Bapeiav 
dywviav Aias éXéyxerar. 


Quoted in Hp. 104. 


Quoted in On Providence, 2. 6.— 
On Dreams, 5. —Tlpoddret Biovs 
ovK daz’ dpcpoty ert Tay wiBwy, 
ovs "Opnpos & dropprytws aivirrerat 
pepioas efvat dio THs vAns, Cp. 
Hymn 3. 661, sqq. 

Ep. 136.—Ei rijs ’O8Svecéws tA aAvys 
Kepdos ehynoev “Opnpos - ToANGv 
dvOparwv idely Te Goren Kal yva- 
va TOV VOovV, 


On Dreams, 8.—Hpév Svcopéevov 
oy 4 25 Rat” | ; 
TEpLovos, 0 AVLOVTOS. 


Quoted in Ep. 138. 


On Kingship, 17.—Ats ebrpdcodos 
EOTW, Kal TATIP WS HTLOS. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 23.—Otuat 
Sé €y® kai tov dowdy, dv ’Aya- 
pépvov TH KAvrawvyorpa pede 
Swvdv droA€éXourev, ToD Kal’ juas 
eivat yevous, 

Ep. 1465. —Heav dpa Atybrrvo 


dappakeis, Kat ov mavra “Opn- 
pos Wevderar.. . EXévy pev oby 


1 The expressions xpvcén ’Agpodirn (Iliad, 3. 64; 22. 470), Bodmis “Hpn (ibid. 1. 
551, 568; 4. 50, etc.), and dpyupéreta Oéris (ibid. vie 538, 556) are referred to in 


Panegyric on Baldness, 3—the allusions being Dion’s, 


and Paris are spoken of in Hp.50, 


"The characters of Ajax 


APPENDIX D> 


éo Oda, ta ot TloAvéapva rédpev, 
OGvos rapdxorris, 

Aiyurrin, tH wAciota pepe Cei- 
Swpos apovpa 

ddppaka, woAAa pev eoOAd pe- 
prypeva, ToAAG bé Avypa.} 

Homer, Odyssey, 4. 454, sqq. : 

‘Hyeis de idXovres erecotpel’, 
dpi Sé xeipas 

Bardopev’ odd’ 6 yépwv SodAiys 
éreA7 Gero TEXVIIS, 

aX’ o) Tow mpwricta A€wv yéever’ 
meyeveros, 

avTap éreta Spdxwy kal mopdaXus 
mbe peyas: ous" 

ylyvero & wypdv vdwp Kai dév- 
Speov byurernAoy, x.7.X. 


» 4 511: 
“06 6 6 pev ev?’ see pho, ¢ eel mriev 
GApvpov vdup.? 
» 4. 750, 752: 
>A bdpyvapevn, Kabapa xpot 
cipal’ éXovoa, 
% # & 
evxe ’A@nvain, 
and 759, 761. 
‘H & 'ddpyvapevn, KaBapa xpot 
- epad’ Edovoa, 
% & & 
. . hparo 8’ Adjvy. 


% 


= 
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7d Aabixndes pappyaxov 
TloAvéapva rope, OGvos mapa- 


KOLTLS, 


Dion, 5,—Ayapar be eyo kal Tov 
Ipwréa tov Papiov, et copds dv 
Ta péeyara codiotixny tive Oav- 
patoroylav mpovBéBAnro, Kai 
mavrodam@s Tots évTvyxdvover 
ovepiyvero, "Qtxovto yap av Thy 
mept avrov Tpaywodiav TeBavpa- 
KOTES, OS pa emelgrqoas Thy adn- 
Gevav mepi dv mpayparetouwro, 

Ibid. 6.—Ovse 6 Mevérews jyvdnoe 
tov dvtws Ipwréa, “EAAnv yap 
dvnp iv Kat tov Atos xndeoris 
Gévos, @ pnde thy mpwernvy ext 
patrots ouviiy. To yap Tup, Kat 
75 dévdpov, kat TO Onpiov, Adyou 
TLves fray mept Co owv Te kal puTor, 
aXAXG Kat mepi TOV mporov orot- 
xelwv, Gv ovyKerTar TA yrvopeva. 
‘O & obd€ ratTa Hydmrnoev, GAN 
évdorépw hicews HEiov ywpeiv. 

Ep. 141.—Tov pév’Odvocea da rHjs 
exurtohis: emeyvov é) ed POR Oe” 
Tpwréa Hyvonoa. . . Me paris 
efvae ris éxepvOias meeduoy, av 
kat avrhy ov pot cvvéxeas Kata 
Tov éx Urapryns Mevédcwv. 

Ep. 4.—Aias & e@£arddAwdev, eel 
wiev GXpupov vdwp, 


On Dreams, 7.—H & tépacvapevn, 
Kalapa xpot cipal’ Edovoa, 
evxer’ "AOnvain. 


1 These lines are quoted in Herodotus, 2, 116, 


2 This line is now considered spurious. 
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Homer, Odyssey, 6. 230, sq. : 
Kaé 6 xépynros 
ovAas Ke Kopas, takwOive dvb 
opoias. 
- sch SER 
Tédpa & ap’ oixdpevot Kixoves 
Kexdveoor yeywvevy, 
5 Oe OLS 
*HAOov ere? doa gddrAXa kal 
avOea yiyverat Opp. 
be pos OS 1 Dg BS < 
Kai rér’ éyo tov poxddv id 
orodod jAaca roddjs, 
etws Oeppaivo.ro, x.t.d. 


is gi) AA 428, sqi3 
of otk ioacr OdrXaccav 
dvépes, od8€ 8 GAcoo. meprypméevov 
eidap dover. 
» LI. 305, sqq.: 
Tay de per’ Tdipédecay, "AXwijos 
TapaKo.Tiv, K.T.A. 
» 12. 178, sq. : 
Oi 8 & vi p edyoav Gpov xetpas 
te 760as Te, K.T.A, 





1 The allusion is Dion’s. 


. 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 3. 


Ep. 4.—H i80toa Aéyer rpds GAXyy, 
kat KaAovow adAAnAas GoTep of 
Kikoves. 

Quoted in Ep. 129), with jpos for 
opy.? 


Ep. 147. —Kat ’Odvecea Twa pidoy 
adtod dvoydfovew of xpyorol 
BovkoAo, gadraxpov pev avOpo- 
mov, GAAG Secvov dprdnoas mpay- 


part, Kat mépov év apnxdvous 
€ vad ? Z A. LG 
eipetv. “ApéAcr yeA@ouv, drav 


wept adtod éywour, Hyovpevor 
ua > “ x cas 
mrépvow éxtetupAdabat tov Kyv- 

» amy o 4 ee | 
kAwra, Kat ws etAKeto pev 0rd 
TD Kpi@ TO yepdvtiov? Td de 
Kabapya tiv Ovpay ernper, Kai 
otpayeiv weto Tov Hyenova Tis 
Toimvys, ovK ax Oouevov TO hopti, 
TH 5 avrod ovppopg cuvax6d- 
pevov. 


Quoted, ibid. 


On Dreams, 12.—Oi pev otv’AXdwa- 
dat KoAd(ovrar Ta OertarGy Spy 
tots Oeots ertteryi(ovres. 

Ep. 32.—0O pév oty ’Odvecers, iva 
pi od Hdovas SiapBapeln, tihv 
Leipjvwv axriv Sedeuevos map- 
HperBev. 

Ep. 145.—Eyo@ peév od 8 aXXo tH 
Tas Lerpivas tro TOV TounTav 
jyotpau Brac pnpeic Bar, ) OTe 
TO peixp@ THs gdwvas drdddAvov 
mpooayopevas Tov mirredoavra, 


? The alteration is, perhaps, a little strange in so accomplished an Homeric 
scholar as Synesius ; since it appears that the contracted form 4p is not met with 
in Homer.—See Liddell and Scott, under éap. 
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Homer, Odyssey, 13. 149, sqq. : 
Nov at Painxwv é6érdw repixada- 
Aéa vija, «7.2. 


be 15. 332: 
Ais 6€ Aurapoi kepadas kai Kade 
TpoTwra, 
= 2 16. 136; also 17. 
193, 281: 


Tiyveécko, ppovéw, 


me cee 2 kOe LG: 
Kvdvear 8 éyévovto yeverddes. 
me 40. 487: 


’AvOpdrov UBpew re kal evvopinv 
époporres. 
4 » 18. 234: 
Bin & & ye héprepos Fev. 
» 18. 354, sq.: 
"Eyarys poe Soxéer Saider oéAas 
éppevat avrov 
Kak Kepadrs, eel 
tpixes 00d 7Barai. 


” ace 
Ov OL EVEL 


FS ” 19. 548, Sq. 
Xijves pev pevnornpes, eyo 8 rot 
aierds opis 
j® mapos. 
a o. 19. 562, sqq. : 
Aowt yap te rida apevnvav 
cioly ovetpwv, K.T.A. 


, 20. 1-24: 
Agrip 6 év mpodpopm eivacero 
Sios ’OdSvaceds x.7.X. 


» 20, 23: 
TS? Se par’ év reion xpadiy péve 
teTAnvia, 
21. 207 : 


"EvSov pev 57 68 adros eya. 





1 The allusion is Dion’s. 
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Ep 41.— . OAkdées . 


kadrep ai Pardkwv tov radar, 
mpiv éri THY vagov jKew Td 
Sarpoviov pyvipa, 

Quoted in On Kingship, 12. 


Quoted, ébid. 14. 


Quoted in Panegyric on Baldness, 3, 
with €Getpac for yevesddes.} 

Quoted in On Kingship, 15, with 
the ending civopiay epérovres. 


Quoted in On Dreams, 1. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 11.—Qo7ep 
Ds A sity , , ra 
dpérer tov "Odvecea raifover ot 
PVNOTHPES, PELPAKLA KOMOVTA... 
kai TaXd pada KaKOs dmrodovpeva 

- € N eps 6.4 g 
mwXeiov éxaTov vq’ évds aravTa 
parakpod, dv Téws Aaparndoxdpov 
Gvta Kai POs GrrovTa XELpo~ 
mointov vovletovow dmndrAXAdx- 
Gat rpaypdrwv, ws apkotons Tis 

lad , »! a 
kepadns meptAdpwat tHyv oAnv 
oixiav. 

Quoted in On Dreams, 8, with 
detos for aierdés, and cip’ ’Odv- 
oevs for ja rapos. 


Ibid.—H 8 ‘Opnpov InveAdry 
Sutras trotierat riAas dveipwv, 
kat rove? Tovs Huioes aratndods, 
drt Godt) Ta TEpi Gveipwv OvK Fv. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 2.—Qo7ep 
6 ’Odvoceis pds Ti dvaywyiav 
TOV YvvatKOv GvEeKTAHKTOS Eperve, 

Ibid.—rijpyoov év weion, paci, rv 
Kapodiay, 


Quoted in On Kingship, 1. 


2M 
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oe Odyssey, 22.—The book in 
general.deals with the slaughter 
of the Suitors. 


o> 23. 93, sq. : 
‘H Palen div jot, tapos S€ of 


Top tKavev* 


dyer 8 GAXorTE pev ge évoradins : 


ev iderxev, 
aAXAoteE 8 dyvioarke Kaka xpot 
eipar €xovTa, K.T.A.2 


Iamblichus, Protrepticus, p. 35 
(Teubner edition) : 

’ Kat rats dveEddors tod vod Hv 
pedernreov, 


Isocrates, Against Callimachus, § 57, 
p. 457 .(ed. , Bekker). —Opowor 
epya(ojevos domep av et Tw Ppv- 
voveas Travoupyiav dveSicreer, 7 
Pirovpyds 6 7d Topydvevov de- 
Adpevos Tods GAXAovS LepoavAovs 
eparkev €lvat, - 

Lucian (in Auction of Lives, ch. 14): 
’Qvynrns.—Té yap 6 aidv ert; 
“HpaxAcctos.—lais raifwv, mreo- 

cevwv, Suahepdopevos, 


Lysias.— 


Lysis.— 


Menander, Leliquiae, p. 87 (ed. 

Meineke) : 

TOUS THs yapetis Spous trepBaivess, 
yivat, 
‘ > / , \ ” a 
THv avAiav’ Téepas yap avAtos Bvpa. 
éevbepa. yuvatkt vevouior’ oikias® 
\ ? > ra ” XN eqn 
TO 8) eridudKerv eis Te THY OddV 
TPEXELV 

4 t /, ? ted 

ert Aowopovpevynv, Kuvds Ear’ Epyor, 
« l4 


Pody. 
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Panegyric. on Baldness, V1, as given 

. above, under: Odyssey, 18. 354, 
sq. ug 

On Dreams, 8. —Hleroinrat (1.6. 
TyveAsry) yoov eEceyxomevy 
Kal Gpadiay dphirxdvovea rept 
abriyy Syrov TH on } py Séov 

‘! wrierqee: 


Dion, 7.— Emvoripn 8& vod dié£0d0s. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 19.—Opoov 
ei kat Pidéas ’"Avdoxidny tepoov- 
dias. éypaaro, dorep odK adTos 
Ov 6 THs Geod 75 Topydverov é€ 
aKporoAews DpeAOpevos. 


On Providence, 2. 2.—Kai pou Soxet 
Traykddws eipjaGat Ocod raiyviov 
GvOpwrov eivat maifovros det Tots 
Tpaypact Kal TeTTEVvOVTOS. . 

Ep. 32.— AAXG viv Avoias av eirer, 
’Egeipyacrat, kat TéAos Exel, Kal 
mépas andias oti, 

Ep. 142.—To yap Snpooig pirogo- 
dev (ovTw ydp Twos 6— Abous 
trodwpicas Aéyer) peydAns ets 
avOpdrous ip&e Tv Oeiwv Kara- 
ppovirews. 

On Providence, 1. 13. —Miav yep 
dperiy “Oorpis WeTO yevarkos eivat 
TO pte TO COpa avTAs pare 
Tovvopa SiaBjvas THY avAciov.. 


1 Homer is also alluded to in On Dreams, 13. —Opnpos kal Ernvixopos ré 0. 
‘ Hpwikdv Pidov did Tas rovjoets adTav éemixvddorepov Ebecay, K.T.r: ; 
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Oracles : 
Pbcpet ra ArBiwv iyeusvwv Quoted in Ep. 73. 
KaKOTNS. 


"Hedov pey eyov, 6 & dréypade Quoted in Dion, 13. 
Geios “Opnpos. - : 

Tots 6€ didaxrdv eéduxe ddovs 
yopicpa AaBér Gar" 

tovs dé kai trvéovras eqs évexdp- 
micev GAKjs. 


Quoted in On Dreams, 3 


Od Bvordv orddyxvev 7’ 6Aopo Quoted, ibid. 4. 
748 GOtppara mavra. 

M7ée Karo vevons eis Tov pedav- 
avyéa K6o pov, 
@ BvOos aiev arurtos trécTpwTat 
TE, Kal dons 

dphixvediys, puTowy, cidwrAoxapis, 


Ss 
<i aha 


Quoted, ibid. 5. 


Od tH Tijs bAns KpnpvG cxtBarov Quoted, ibid.1 


KaraAeipet, 
GAXAG Kai <idéAw pepis eis TOroV 
dpdipdovra. 
Pausanias, 3. 16, 7, sqg.—To 6 
Xwpiov Td érovopafdpevov Aup- 
a ? ig +4 4 3 5] la 
vaiov ’Op@ias tepov eoriy ’Apté- 
+ SES Y 4 CET | \ > 
pudos . . . amd S€ avras Kai és 
povors tponxOnoay, drofavovTwv 
Oe éxi 7G Bwopuo ToAAdv vodcos 
* . ‘ s , ; 
EfGerpe Tods Aowrots* Kai ogior 
€mi TovTp yiverat dytov aipate 
avOporev tiv Bopov aipacoey 
Ovopevov S€ Svtiva 6 KAjpos Ex- 
eAdpBave, Avxotpyos petéBadev 
és TAS ert Tois épyBots pdortryas, 
éprimdatat te ottws avOpdrwv 
aipart 6 Bwpds. 
, ral 
a 5. 1, 7.—Totrp Bois 


Ep. 57, as given above, under 
Herodotus, 4 . 3, Sq. 


Ep. 149.—2réAXerau obv €ml Tovn- 


lel LR? .< 4 > / cal 
7o Avyég Kai airédva tooavra 
Pr an 
eyévero, Ws Kal THS Xdpas adTo 

X\ a ae. lal 2 na 
7a. ToAXG 75y Siatedeiv apya. vra. 
tro TOV Booknpérwv THS KOTpov. 
“HpaxXéea ody . . meiBee ot 


Ka0jpa THs KoOmpov Thy yihv. 





povs avdpas, Tov “Hpdxevov 
tpomov éxkalaipwv avtav TH 
ratpioa, 


1 The expression exer ydp twa, gyno, év aitg pepléa (ibid.) seems to refer to 


this quotation. 


‘48 


K \ ¢ X \ le] > , 
ato Mev KaL TOUTO ELerpyaraTo 


> cA “ / x en > 
extpevas Tov Myviov 7d petpa és . 


tov (4 rHv) Kompov. 

Pausanias, 5. 18, 4.—Ilerotyvras 
de kai ddovear Motoot Kat’ AmdA- 
Awv eEdpxwv THs @dijs. 


re 10. 5, 7, and 6. 7.. 

Philostratus,! Heroicus, p. 151 
(Teubner). —T6 év Ai diya dpa. 

“Exropos Hpadep dv Opdmy 


TOU 
EOUKE . ° Kae ” apa per’ ovdemas 
KOPN. 


Lives of. the Sophists 
(Life of Aristides), Il. p. 86 
(Teubner ed.).—Az dé e ey wepides 
dyadoi SiSdorKxador Tov wept Tav- 
Tos €0 Ouadéyer Gan, 
Pindar, Olympians, 1. 33, sq. (ed. 
Schneidewin) : 
“Apépas & émidouror 
paprupes Topuraror, 
5 $s 1. 55, sqq. : 
*Hv Tavrados obros* ddd. 
yap kataméevar 
\ peyav OABov ovk evvdc Oy, Kdpp 
” édev 
atav brépotAov, dy ot ratHp brep- 
Kpemace Kaptepov avdT@ ALOov, 
Tov alet pevowvov Kepadas Badeiv 
evppoctvas dAGTat, 
5. 23, sq.: 
"Yylevrat & ei tus SABov d.pdet, 
eLapkéwy ktedtecot Kai edoyiav 
mpoorvbeis, 
py pareton Oeds yevér Pan. 
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Dion, 5.—"Qomep tov ’AmoAXAw 
Adyos Exes vov pev Tals Motoass 
ouvddery avrov edpxovra kat 
evdiddvra pvdpov 79. CVETH PATE 
viv 8€ avrov kara povas gdev, 


On Dreams, 11.—«iz’ obv. Bnpoven 
TUS, K.T.A, 

Panegyric on’ Baldness, 19, —Ilas 
Idtebs Hyetras TH ext Tov vedv 
tov: “Exropesov . . . Ez’ éxeivov 
katerkevaa On ToD TXpPaTOs, rep 
4 > , > cay r 
éxov avelducre TABEADY 1 70 Kdddos 
TO érumoinrov, oe TOV \ ‘TplLy@v 
emipedecav, 

On Dreams, 12.—Ki yap Tas ép-= 
npepidas 6 Aijpvios codirris 
> X > > 7, ‘ 
ayabas evar didarKdAdouvs pyoi 
TOU wept GravTos €D elmety, KT, A. 


Quoted in On Providence, 2. 8. 


On Kingship, 14, as given above, 
under Euripides, Orestes, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 13. —Av pay 
yap il THs Tuvddpov Tuy dvewv 
evx 7s, kal Gv éxwpev ard TOv 
OlKEiwy Bb Ne 


1 In Dion, 1, Philostratus’ estimate of Dion Chrysostom is criticised, and the 
following words are quoted from him: Zoguords dé of madarol éwvbuaton, od pdvov 
Tov pnropwy TOUS dreppwvodvrds Te Kal Napmpods, dAdAG Kal Tov prroodguv Tovs obv 


evpola épunvevorTas. 


ddgavres Se, wapyAAOov els rhv érwvuutay radvTyy. . 
(Lives of the Sophists, Preface, IL p. 4.) 


év 56&n Tod copicTetoa. 


‘Trp ov dvayKn mporepov eirrety, érecdn ovK bytes coduoral, 


- Tooaira mepl rav prrooopnadv rev 
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Pindar, Olympians, 11. 30, 899. 3 
é Adxpoure de Soxetoais 4 vd KXe- 
wvav Sdpace Kat 
Keivous “HpaxAéns ef’ 686, 
“Ore mpooGe more TipivOrov 
ETEPTAV BVT OTpPATOV 
pvxois fjpevor "AAtéos 
MoAtéves irephiaros, 
a. Pythians, L. 6, sq. : 
Hider 8 ava. oxdrtw Ards aierés, 


K.T.A. 


» 1, 95, s9.: 
Tov 8 Tatpy xadnep KQUTIpa. 
vnA€a vdov 
€x Opa Pdrapw xKaréyer ravra 
paris. 


ss 2. 36, 849. : 
"Eel web Xs rapedétaro, 


peddos yAuKd peOerwr,  aidprs 
dviip” 

<i8os yap vdrepoxwrdry mpéerev 
ovpaviav 


‘Ovyarépt Kpovov. 


ae - 3, 4, and 6, and 
Nemeans, 3, speak of the wisdom 
of Chiron. 


a VOLE 
Kudas 4 avip Tus Os 5 apeiea! oré pa. 
pn wapaBarXr«, 
» Fragment 71: 
Lives 6 Tor Aéyw. 
” 233 : 
Tauetd ot Kapdiay atdédXowwa, 
Ynpotpopos wuvaopet 
éAmis, & padiota Ovarav zoAv- 
otpopov yvipav kuBepva. 
Plato, Alcibiades, i. p. 118, A.— 
Airn apa 4 Gyvow TOV Kakov 
aitia kat 7 éroveidtoros dpabia, 
re ii. 150, D, $q.— 
JAMA. Soxet Por... otto Kat 
gol Setv ard thas Wuxns mparov 
Tv axXrrv adeddvra .. . 
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Ibid. 2.— . . “Hpaxdijs, €i Tods 
Modovidas é ex Oxov mpoorerdv- 
Tas OvK TVEyKeEr. 


Dion, 10.—... tobs derods igh 
Ei & Bacideot Té elu éxeivor, 
kat SuiitOvTas mapa TA TOD. Awds 
CKITTPA .. . 


Ep. 58, as given above, under 
Herodotus, 2. 2. 127, sq. 


Dion, 5.—EHi 8€ pap 6 ‘Tgiwv a avti Tis 
"Hpas THY vepehyy NPHKEL, Kai 
Hyompcer oovev TO €tddAq, odK 
Gv mote éxov eivat peOeiro ris 
arérov SiW£ews, 


Panegyric on Baldness,12.—X«ipwva. 


Tov coder, 


Ep. 149.—Kw¢ids avijp, ds “Hpaxdt 
ordépa py TapaBardryn, 


On Providence, 1. 10.—Zives 6 1 
deyo. 

On Dreams, 8.—Or dpa aire 
yAvkeia Kapdiav ardAAowa Kov- 
potpdpos avvaopel €Amils, a pa- 
Awa, K.T.A, 


Dion, 9.—Thv sé diurdAqv ayvoav 
peyadorperOs ef’ Eavrods EAKere, 


On Providence, 1. 14.—THs Yrxijs 


Thy axdiv rapaprvbeia Oat. 
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Plato, Apology, 41, D, perhaps.— 
“Hywye TOUS Karayy pura pevors 
pov Kal Tots KATY Opous ov wave 
xareraivw, Kaitou ov tatty TH 
Siavoig Karey picovrd pov Kat 
Karn yopovr, GAN’ oidpevor BAdr- 
Te’ TOUTO avTois a£vov péepce- 
oa. 


+, Banquet, 180, and 181, per- 

haps.—IIés & ot dvo tH bea; ; 

. . “H &€ vewrépa, Ards Kat 

Auévas, 4 nv 8) wavdnpov kaXovper. 
Tis ravdjnpov ’Adpodirns. 


h 187, A.—To ev ydp 
ono (i. é. ‘HpdxAerr0s) Staeps- 
pevov atts atta Evpdéper Oar, 
dorep appoviav téfov Te Kat 
Avpas. 


3 ss 192.—Kai «7 avrots 
3 M9 cf 
... erutas 6 “Hdawtos... 
” 5 , a > a 
€poito, “Apa ye rovde eriOupeire, 
> al p Se a 4 ig f ? 
€v TO avT@ yever Oar OTL pddiot 
GAAjrAors . . ws COEAW Tyas 
Lal \ fel > X 
cuvTpgar Kai oupphdoar eis Td 
avd, Wore SS dvras eva yeyove- 
VOL. oe 


” 195, B.—Oporov 


Spot del weAa Cer? 


P| 3 202, A..—"H ovx« 
poOnoa OTe €ore Te peTakd co- 
dias Kai dpabias ; K.7.X. 

aS Rs 204, B.— ’Avay- 
katov “Epwra durscropov evar, 
pirdcopoy dé dvra petakd efvar 
copod Kai apyabors, 
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Ep. 94, —Kaérovye ov’ avros aftos 
éotuv eri Tals Kat époo Aowopiats 
madetv te Kakov Um’ Euov' toAAoD 
ye kai Set, MucetrOar pey yap 
kab wavy, Avreiv yap oidpevos 
Aeyer, kal as dnEdpevos pbéeyyera, 

™poaiperts otv ovK dvevOvvos 
GAN traizvos. 


Ep. 1.—Ilaidas eyo dAdyous €yer- 
vaodpyv ... tovs de adxd THS 
travonpov ‘Pnropixis. 


On Dreams, 2. —To dé ef GVTUKEL- 
pévov ev, dppovia Kai Avpas Kat 
Koo pov, 


Ep. 139.—TGv épwrwy ot pev xdpac 
épxopevas kal dvOpwrikas €xovres, 
K.7.A.1 Ois 5€6 ehertas BpaBeder 
Ocds, kata tiv Ocoreciav ILAa- 
Twvos pwvijv, cvvTnéas THY TEXVY 
kal €va dudw toworas Tovs avrep- 
OvrTas, obToL Kal ypovov kal TémoV 
pio eAéyxovoty, 

Ep. 151.—’Eyévero 8€ tis dvip 
Sewvds Ta Epwrikd, LAdrwov.. . 
BovAoito av ody, pyoi, “Hdaicrov 
TEXV TVVTAKHVal Te Kal ovpdr- 
vat, Kal ev dudw yever Oar, 

On Dreams, 5.—Opoim yap 76 


a o 
Opovov nOerar, 


Dion, 9.—Kai otrws dv einte xara 
TIAdrwva péows exovres, odKért 
A > a ” 4 CN 
pev apabeis, ovrw dé ye cool. 


1 There is here also a very probable allusion to the distinction bet wobd the 
two Aphroditae and the two Erotes, made in Banquet, pp. 180, sqq- 


* This proverb is also found in others of the dialogues. 


ae 
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are Banquet, 215, A, perhaps. —— 
Pypi yap 5; dpovdtarov avrov 
eivat Tots YevAnvois .rovrous :. . 
ot dtxdde StotxBevtes paivovras 
évdoev aydApara éxovres Oedv. 


a = 218.—xpicea as 
KEetwy pe pendss. 


ASE 218, A.—eya ody 

eBnypévos . . .THV Kapdiay yap 

' ) Poxnv 7 6 te Se? add dvopdoa 
aAnyeis te Kal SnxGeis... 


»  Charmides, 153, C, sqg.— 
Critias is one of the interlocu- 
tors in this dialogue. 


Cratylus, 384, B.—Ei pév 
otv ey 78n GKnKON Tape. IIpodi- 
KOU TI)V mevTnKovTaopax Hov eri- 
Serge +. vov O€ otk GKjKOG, GAA 


Thy Spaxpuaiav, 
» 394, A, perhaps.— 


‘Qore dda a av TO iSworiKids2 éxovre 
erepa, eivat GAARHAWY TA adTa 
évTa, WoTep Huiv TA TOV iaTpOV 
pdppaka, xpdpaciw 1 doopais 
TeTouKLApeva,, 


»  Critias, 109, s¢.—Qv ra pev 
ovdpara, cérwtat, TA Se Epya Sia 
Tas Tov mapadapBavovrov pOopas 
kat Ta pHkn TOV Xpovev Hpa- 
vic On. 


= Crito, 54, D. —Tatra , . eyo 
SoKd dKkovewv, Gomrep ot KopuBav- 
nw 
Tu@vTES Tov avAdv SoKovo. 
dkovewv, Kal €v €“ol attyn 2 7x2) 
ca a , - \ 
rovTwy tov Adywov PBopPet Kai 
lal ‘ 4 cal ” 
, moved pi) StvacOat tov a&rAAwv 
dKovetv, 
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Panegyric. on Baldness, 6.—2- 
KpaTys .. . OdK Sbvaro pay piro- 
ripeio Bat TH Tpos Tov pbeagrst 
OpmovdTyTL, 

Ep. 153.—Qomep exoiow “A Onvy- 
ow ot Snptoupyot, "Adpodirny kat 
Xdpiras kal Towra KadAdy Geav 
dydkpace LeAnvav Kai Latipwv 
“dpaio x ovres. 


Ep. 100. —To yap evruxias €vOa.t- 
_ poviav dAAdEar Oa, Ei xaA- 


KEeLwV éort, 


Panegyric on Baldness,.1, Ep. 7, and 
On Kingship, 1; as given above, 


under Aristophanes, Achar- 
nians, 1, . 
Dion, 13.— Ara Kat . ; aXxre, kal 


Katage €k THS potas abt@ dueAE- 
_ yovro. 


Ibid.—Zoxpdryns S€ Kat Tpodixw 


mapetxev éeavTov weXeiv, ef Te 
dtvaro. 


On Kingship, 1.—O 8& éq¢’ 


Gravee 
yivdpevos Exatvos, odiv Hdovp 


Avpaivdpevos, €orxévas pot Soxee 
a 7 a Zz Ud 5 
Tov pappaKov & péedAute Sevoarres 
_ Tois droAoupéevols Gpéyovety, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 22, as given 
above, under Aristotle, « Meta- 
physics, 11. 8, 1074, B, 10, sqq. 


Dion, 16.—Tovs eGnuAnpévous To 
ora mapamépamet Ts 1X. Kal 
TeTavpevov TOU pédovs, Kat pé- 
vovolt Xxpdvov bmdouxvov Tois 
aDANPATL KATAKWX YL0L, 
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Plato, Epinomis, 981.—Nopioas de 
5H de? mévra Ta kar? ovpavov 
Tadra, eivar (owv yevn, 3 81) Tov 
xp?) pavar Oeiov yévos dopey 
yeyovévat, owpatos pev TuxOoV 
kadXdiorov, Yuyjns 8 eddapover- 
TATNS. 


i 984, D. —dad 


sb OV pavepay eubdpepa yeve- 


awews ... Oeods pev O79 Ata te Kal 

"H 6 A be 87 ‘ ¢€ 
oe .. +» Geods dé 8% Tods dpa- 

TOUS... TOUS TpwTOYs THY TOV 


dotpwv pio Aexréov, k.7.A. 


» Epistle, 2, perhaps. —oiov 
kat mept “Tépovos orav Sia eyov- 
tat GvOpwrot Kat Tavoaviov TOU 
Aaxkedatpoviov, xaipovot thy Xu 
pwvidov ~vvovoiav tapahéportes, 
a Te Erpake Kat ele Tpds adrovs. 


»  Luthydemus, 281,! perhaps. 


‘3 ‘. - 288, B,—Tov 
IIpwréa ppetr ov tiv Aiytrriov 
copirtiy, yonTevovTe Huas’ Hpyets 
> \ Z , . 
oty Tov MevéAaov pipdpeba, Kat 
‘ > A a > a oO a 
pr adidpeBa totv avdpoiv, gws av 
qpiv expavatov éd’ @ adt® orov- 
daCeroy. . 
» Gorgias, 464, B.—Muds 6e 
ovens THS TOD Tdpatos Oepameias 
Sbo pdpia A€yer, THY pay yupvac- 
TUKHV, THY Se LaTpLKHY, 
“ » 517, E—Eore tis 
see TéXYN YYpVaer eit Te Kal 
iarpexy, 7) 5) TH OvTe éoTL THpa- 
tos Jepareia. 


m Ree 465, B.—ér ri) Kop 
POTLKY TPdS yu“VaTTLKHY, TOTO 
 codhurtiKl mpos vopoBeriKiy, Kat 
dre & dWorotixy mpds iarpeKiy, 
TovTo AyToptKi mpos SikartiKHy, 
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Panegyric on Baldness, 10. —Xpa 
yap dorépwv Td pei, copa 
Kwvodpevor, 


Ibid. 8. —Ts 5€ dpwuevov dav axpe- 
Beis ciow rpaipar, Atos, cedijvy, 
K.T.A, 

Ibid. 9.—O yap Spdspevos év ovpave 
Zeds, Graves iopev ods éoriv, 


Ep. 49.—II New xara Tis Zipovidov 
cuvoveias “lépwv dméhaveev, oF 
Zypovidys ‘Tépwvos. 


On Kingship, 4, as 
under Aristotle, E 


Dion, 5 and 6, and Ep. 141, as 
given above under Homer, 
Odyssey, 4. 454, sqg.- 


B iegtes sees. 


On Kingship, 1 —Pypracried) dé 
Kai tarpixh od(erov app, 


Panegyric on Baldness, '23,.—Té oby 
ere de? TAdrwvos eEeA€yxovr05, 
omnvixe: Koppuorexty dyriKpus 6 


pHTwp arépyve tiv pyTopiKHy ; 


1 The drift of the passage is the same as that: of Synesius ; ; but we have failed 
to discover where Plato uses the word dpyavixés in this connection. 


APPENDIX D 


Plato, Gorgias, 469.—Ei 8 davay- 
Kaiov «in dduxetv 7) ddtxeto Oar, 
Edoipnv av parrov déixeioBar 7 
ddtketv, 


> s, 
Pr on 478,—Evatpovéo- 
TaTos pev apa 6 py Exwv Kakiav 
év Yuxy, ered) TovTO péyiorov 
TOV KaKOV éepda.vy.—Ajrov O4.— 
Actrepos Sjrov 6 dradAarrépevos. 
—Eorxev,—Otros & iv 6 voube- 
Tovpevos Te Kal émirAnTTOpevos 
‘ 7 , 7 
Kat Sikny ddovs.—Nai. 
a 
* Saabs), 478, A.—Iloi ayo- 
pev kal rapa tivas Tovs KauvovTas 
7a, THpara ;—Ilapa tovs iatpors, 
® Yoéxpares.—Ilo? dé rods ad- 
kovvras Kal tovs dKxoAacraivov- 
x ‘ Oa £ 
tas ;—Ilapa rovs Suxacras Aéyets; 
—QOikoty Sixknv Sdécovras ;— 
Pypi, 
‘\ 

ee 482, A.—riv diXo- 


ee & , 
codpiav, Ta ud Tadixd, 


ae 500, B. —Enkeyov 
yap... ore elev TaparKeval at 
pev... dyvootcat ee 5 Bed- 
TLOV Kal TO xeipov' Kai ériOnv TOV 
pev. . . THY payepiKny Kata TO 
copa. éumepiav add od Téxvyv. 
BS 626, sq.— "EXO dv 
rapa rov duxacriy tov THs Atyivys 
viov, émedadv cov ériAaBdpevos 
Gyn, Xaopjoe Kat ihiyyraoets. 
» Hippias Mair, 281, sq.— 
Hippias is Socrates’ only inter- 
locutor in the dialogue. 


* 296, A.—H 


8 dpabia ravTwv aicxurtov. 


» Laws, 677, B.— Ap’ ody tpiv 
of madavol Adyou dAjGerav Exe 
twa Soxovar ;—Iloto. 5% ;—To 
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Ep. 30. —Ei 8 xai cot Soxe? pera. 

- rot Iddrewvos 7d adixetv rod adc 
keto Gat pet(ov elvar Kaxdv. 

Ep. 67.—Kakov 8 peifov rod dé&- 
Keio Oat 7d ddcxeiv. 

Ep. 44. —Meyiorov yep OvTos aya- 
God rod Pa duapteiv, Sedrepov 
ayaGov 7d SixavwOjvar, 


° > x > 3 A x 3 7 
Ibid.— Ei pév obv eyo tapoy érby- 

Xavov... Tpooijyayov av o¢, 

kabdmep iarpois, Tois vopmots. 


On Kingship, 22.—’E@éAw te kat 
brép TOV abros éuavTov ratduKOv 
evgacGar. ’EpacGeins ... ptdo- 


lA ‘ 
codias kat mavdeias. 


Ibid. 1.—Ovx ofo@’ ote paryerpexi) 
pev Katakapuketovoa, kai vdOous 
épéEets exxadovpevn, AwBaras 
Tols THpace ; 


Ep. 44.—Odx« idtyyudoes; ovx 
dmopyoes ; €AEn ovyGv, Kal éx- 
keion TH Sip. 


Dion, 13.—Swxpdrns 88. . . ‘Inia 
Evvexwper Te Aéyerv, 


Ibid. 9.—'Ypeis S& ovipabeaay aic- 
xtverOe. AXX ovrow TovTO 
aicxpov’ 7 5¢ duabia Kai tovrov 
pet(ov TovTo ainxpov. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 22, as given 
above, under Aristotle, Meta- 
physics, 11. 8, 1074, B, 10, sqq. 
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todas dvOpirwv Pbopas yeyo- 
‘ pévat KaTakAvopois Te Kal voroLs 
at ddXous woAAois, ev ots Bpaxe 
“me tov avOpirwv AetrerOau yéevos. 
Plato, Laws, 717, C.—Kotdov kai 
TTNVOV é-yor Bopurdry (npia, 
: . 
ae ae 5, A.— Ek Adyor, 
Kovpov mpaypartos, Epyp picn TE 
kat €xOpar Bapitaras yiyvovras, 
m” 
om FF 766, A.— AvOpuros 
6¢. . . Oeudtarov pepdrardv Te 
(@ov yiyver Oar duirei. 
es » 803, C.—avOpurov de 
. . « Geod Tt bc elvau pepn- 
vawnptevoy. 
“ ae 814, —Tlodns Tov 
kakia Toditeias otTws aioxpds 
Tas yvvaikas eivar TeOpappévas, 
¢ , 
ws pnd? dorep pviOas rept TexVOV 
UA 397 > la 
paxopevas . , . OéAewv arroOvy- 
okey, K.T.A, 
s », 821, A—Tov péywrrov 
Oedv kat drAov Tov Kécpov Papev 
ovte (nteiv Setv ovre roAvrpay- 
povely Tas aitias épevvavTas, 
ye » 821, B.—Karayervdd- 
“ e ” > lal a 
pela viv, os eros etmetv, “EAAnves 
, 4 “~ c 7 
mavtes peyddwv Oeov, “HXiov te 
dpa Kat LeAjvys. 886, D.— 
a / \ 7, \ » 
HXt6v te kat oeAjvyv kat dorpa 
kal ynv ws Geods Kai Oeia dvra. 
5 3 » 863, C, sg.—Tpirov 
aS ” As #2 A 
pny ayvorav A€ywv av tis TOY 
dpapTnparov airiav odk av wev- 
Sovro . . . TO Se SurAody, dtav 
dpaBaivy tis... 
», Lysis, 206, A.—IIoiés tts 
otv dv cou Soxot Onpevris «ivat, 
2 > aA 4 XN 
ei avacoBot Onpetwv Kat dvoa- 
Awrorépav tiv aypav. Torot ;— 
“~ an 
AjAov drt hatAos, 
“ » 216.—Kai kuvdvvever, 
KaTd THY apxaiay Tapotpiav, Td 
‘ la > 
kaAdoy dpiror evar, 
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Ep. 67.—Kai rotro 8&9 76 Aeyd- 
pevov, Kovporatov  mpayparos 
Adyou Bapurarny thy Tipwpiav 
eferice. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 5.—Zoéwv 
pev ardvtwv tepotatov avOpwmros. 


On Providence, 2. 2, as given aUEYS: 
under Lucian. 


Ep. 131,—To pév ras yuvaixas Boav 
.. exipavéevtwv . . . ToAcpiwv 
. . . Sedov 6 IlAdtwv ofertas, 


K.T.A. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 8,— “Ocov 
pev odv earl Tov Gelov. 38 pa) 
atvopevov, K.T.A, 


Ibid., as given above, under 
Epinomis, 984, D. 


Y 


Dion, 9, as given above, under 
A Icibiades, i 1. 


On Kingship, 2.—Zopsv yap av ein 
ph mpocoBHcas tiv Ojpay. 


Ep. 137.—See below, under 
Theognis, 17, sq. to which 
passage Plato is gota: re- 
ferring. 


APPENDIX D 


Plato, . Menexenus, 235, E.—Atda- 
oKahos.. . ov Tavy pavry Tept 
pytopixys .. . Tis airy; 7 SpAov 
ore Sl eenciay Aéeyers ; — Aéyo 
yap. 

” 236, E, $9q.— 
*Epye pev npiv oiBe EXoure To. 
_mpoojKkovra odicwv avtois, k.7.X. 


5 Menon, 71, E.—’Avépis 
dperh, ixavov eivat Ta THS TWOAEwS 
TparTev, kat wpaTTovTa Tovs pev 
, > 4 ‘ 272 ‘ 
pirovs <b roveiv, tos 6 éxOpors 
KaKOS: pee - Puvatxds a GperHV . 
THY oixiay €b oixeiv, cwlovody Te 


7a evdov . . . 


$y : ” 96.— . 


. memawdev- 
4 a9 --% , 
kévat, kai éue I pddixas. . 
»  Larmenides, 127, B.—ére 


adixowvrd Tote «is TlavaGijvava 
(7a peyara Zivev te cai Lap- 
“pevidys. 
a 130; D. —«is Tw 
&Pvbov pdrvapiav éurecwv. 


" 132, i per- 
haps. —M;, Tov «idav € ExarTov i 
TovTwV vonpa, kal ovdapov aire 
TpornKy éyylyverGar arhrAoh 7 
wy ypoxais, 
»  Phaedo, 61, A.—"ESoge 
XpHVvae, ei dpa rodhdxes pot 
mpoordrrot TO évimrviov Tavrny 
Thy Sypddy povorkyy movi, pa 
drevOjrat aud, adAa roreiv. 

» 67, B—My Kabap? 
yap KaGapov edarreo Bas pay od 
Geperov 7 ss - OvKodr . mae TohAy 
éAmis agpuxoperg of €y@ wopevopat, 
éxei ixavas, eirep Tov Gdroh, 
KTHnoac Gat TOUTO, ob eveKa. 7 
ToAA7) mpaypareia piv ev TO 
mapeAGovre Bip yéeyovev. 
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Dion, 13.—Totro peifov 7) Ka? 


c ‘ ” , a 
eavTov wero. IIpocévepe yap 
’Aoracig tiv Sévapev tavrnVv. 


Ibid. 2.—EredOérw peta vod tiv 

’Aomacias te Kat IlepixdAéo 

pixdéovs 
éxitadduov, Oovxvdidov «ai IlAa- 
TwVos. 

On Kingship, 14. —Téraxrat yap, 
domep ev oiky, kat moduteiars 
Opoiws, TO pev ‘brepaazi{oy Kato. 
TO Gppev, TO Se €is THY extpedevav 
éoTpappevov TOV €iow KaTa TO 
OnAv. 

Ep. 67.—Eddxer yep obros véos ae 
efvae Kat pextns Gvijp .. . otos 
éxOpots TE KaK@OaL Kal "ilove 
. 6vqrat, 

Dion, 13, as given above, under 
Cratylus, 384, B. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 17.—6rnvixa 
Tlappevidns xat Zivev FKov ’AG7- 
vate, os TlAdrov pyot, 7a Lava- 
Ojvara Geardpevor, 

Dion, 9.—Kivévvos eis aBvoodv 
twa dAvapias éurerdvtas dia- 
pbaphvar, 

On Dreams, 3.—Nots pév yap exer 
Ta €idn TOV OvTwY, Gpxaia diro- 
codia dyot, 


Dion, 13.—Tatrnyv pev yap (i.e. tiv 
TOLNTLKHV) AvTLKpUS eipyaoaTo Kai 
Loxparys, K.7.X. 

‘O -8é (i.e. Swxparyns) TO OeG pyoi 
retGer Oar. 

Ibid., 8.—Ts ph xabapo yap xaba- 
poo éepdrrer Oar pr ov Oepitov 7 
TlAdrwvos dredeEdpeba, . 

On Dreams, 5.—Kai 7 prrorogia 
ouvriGerar Tapackevds elvat Sev- 
tépwv Biwy Tovs patos. 

In Epp. 57. and 136, pi KaBapp 
yop, «.7.2., is quoted again. 
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Plato, Phaedo, 67 D.—Avew 5€ ye 
aityv . . . mpoOvpovvrar dei 
/ \ / c 
padiota Kai povor ot dtAoco- 
gotyres 6pOds, kat 7d peArnpa 
3% a ee. “ , 
atts TovTd éott TOV pidocddur, 
Nicis Kal xwpirpds Yuyjs aad 
odparos, 


69, Braye perhaps. — 
My ++ TO 5 adn Ges TP OvTe 7) 
KaOapois Tis TOV ToLotTwY TaVTOY, 
Kal 4 cwppoctyy Kai 7) Sukaorbvyn 

ae. tar 4 ‘ | oe c , 

Kai 7 avopela Kai avri) 4 ppovycts 
pa Kabappos Tus 7. 

a3% \ ‘ 
oy. tavaeee 69, C.—Kiot t%P 5}, 
paciv ot rept tas TeAeTas, vapOn- 
kopdpot pev moAdAoi, Baxxor SE Te 


“ 
Tavpot. 


y ey 79, E.—Ezeidav év 
a 7 nA \ ‘ a 7 
TO adT@ Gow Wvx7) Kai copa, TH 
\ a ‘ ” 0 € 
pev Sovrcterv Kal dpxyerOar 4 
ptos mpooratre, TH S€ apyxeuv 
kat Seoroecy, 


” 81, C.— "Ep Bprbes 
Be ye, © pire, TovTo oler Bar xP?) 
elvat Kat Bapd Kat ye@des Kal 
€ id a ‘ , m7 c ¢ 
dpatov' 6 67) Kai €xovea 7 ToLatTy 
Yuyy Bapiverat te Kat €Axerau 
maXuv eis Tov dpardv térov... 
Tept Ta pinpatd te Kat Tovs 
taovs kvAvwdoupevy. 


” 83, D.—’Or € éxdorn 
‘Sov Kat Abry & domep Hrove éxoura 
mpoonAot adriv mpos TO oGpa Kat 
TporTEpove Kat Tovel TwpaToeLoy. 


e 4 
” ” 85, B.—Oi KUKVOL 


.. . ToD’AmdrAAwvos Gvres . . . 


” , 

‘ a 97, C.—Edo€é por 
, ‘ > © A X a“ 
Tporov Tia €0 Exe TO TOV vou 
civat TavTwv aitiov, Kal aynod- 
pny, «i TUM ovTws ExEL, TOV ye 
votv KoopovvTa mTavTa Koopetv 
kal Exaorov TiOévar tatty Sry av 

BéAriwora xy. 


Dion, 
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8.—Kai coxev efvar 7d per, 

e > , \ nn ‘ 
oiov areotpad0a: 7s copa, Kal 
doa TOU TwparTos. 


Ibid.—’Aperai 8 kaOaipovor, rd 


> , a= 
aAXOrpiov pirToveat, 


Ibid, 7.—Toddoi pev yep vapOn- 


Kopdpot, mavpo. € te Baxxor, 


(This is said to be an Orphic line.) 


On Kingship, 19, as given above, 


under Aristotle, Politics, 1. 2, 
10, sg. 


On Dreams, 5.—H raxd kat iypov 


yevopevov Tots xnpapols tHS yhs 
evdverat porn proxy, pwAcvov 
kat @Oovpevov eis THY KaTdyaLov 
xdpar, 


Dion, 6.—O yap Geds trHv HSovnv 


mepovyv éroinoe TH WUXH. 


Ibid. 10.—Kai Tobrous cinxé Tes 


Oedv éx Ads yeyovas, Kal ovK 
dra£vovvrat Tov Tpimrodos, 


On Kingship, 6.—Adriv éavrod 


s ‘ fal > 4 
Bacrrcterv, Tov vodu emiorioavTe 
an , Lg 
TO cvvoik Onpiv, 


APPENDIX D 


Plato, Phaedo, 99, D.— "Erevdi) de 
. . ovr’ adrds cipeiv ovre map’ 
BdAov padeiv oids Te eyevouny, 
Tov _Sebrepov wrovv éxi THY THS 
airias (yrnow 7 Tem payparerpat, 
BotrAa cor, Edy, eriderEy rouh- 
wopar.. .; 


»  Phaedrus, 227, sqq.—Tlopet- 
opat S€ mpds repirarov e~w tei- 
xous, K.7.A, 


230, A.—Qeias 


ruvds kat dtigov poipas pioes 
peréexov. 


» 237, sqqg.— Hv 
a 67) mais, parXov 8 perpakio- 
kos, para kadds, k.7.A. 246, E. 
—Zedvs, eLatvwv wrynvov appa... 
t> 8 emetas orpatia Oeov... 
Kara, évdexa, pépn Kekoopnpéevy’ 
péver yap “Eortia ev Gedy oikw 
povn. 


” 242, D.—’Epe yap 
{page peév Te Kal pikes Aeyovra. 
Tov Adyor, kai tus edvewrotpynv 
kar’ “IBuxov, py te rapa Geots 
dprrakov tiysdv mpds avOpdruv 
dpeito, 
se P< 9 244, E—AddXa 
pay voowv ye Kal rovwv Tov 
peyiotwv ... 9 pavia... e&dvry 
eroinoe Tov éauTAs EXovTA... 


» 246, B, perhaps. 
eis 7 yx} TOVTOS emipehei- 
Tat Tov avdxou, 


” ” 246.—rerEa pev 


otra Kal eT TEpwpery. 
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Dion, 8.—Oi Sé rX«iovs 008’ oikoOev 
exw Onoav, arr’ obde, Tov Sed- 
tepov Acydopevov tAodY, id THs 
oxoXjs eis voty Sueyetpovras. 


Ibid. 13.—Kai cirero Paidpp Lo- 
KpaTns mpd dorews iyoupevy, Kal 
yvérxeTo poptiKod Adyov, k.T.A. 


On Dreams, 7.—Tpamefav . . . 
” ” ° 
arugov mpovberto. 

On Kingship, 13.—O 8 airés obros 
70 Oeias peretAnxds polpas agvot 
mwavTn arupov eivat, 


Dion, 13.—Emei row Lwxpdrys Kat 
| tov dtorétepov Tav Adywv diate- 
Pépevos, tov ext SiaBoAy Tov 
époTixay, Stvarat peBappdrac bat 
THY adn Gerrépay . “ Kal 7 Avds 
éppa bpvioes, kal Tas iepas bi- 
dpeias TOV evdexa Gedy" peéver yap 
‘Eoria, «7.2. 
Hymn 1. 91.—dorépwv didpeiats. 
Hymn 5. 20, perhaps.— ot pev 
TiTav tmmevet. 


Cp. Hymn 9. 34, sqq. 


Ep. 105.—Od yap vecrepov éort 7 
Séos, dAAG Kat Aiav dpxaiov, 7d 
py Te wept Oedv ayrdakov Tipav 
mpos avOpumuv ededpw. 


Panegyric on Baldness, aca x 


TELS éo Ope vous THS vor Ov, 


Dion, 5. —Oiros Exovoa _Kdddos 
Yux7 Kat yovepos | ota. Tov dpic- 
TOV Siaddctpov exes péxpt TOV 
e£w thy Sivapu. 


On. Dreams, 5.—Kat rotro dpa 
Yuxis TrEpwors. 
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‘Plato, Phaedrus, 247,’ A.—d¢Oévos 


“yap tw Ociov xdpov torarat, 


oe o 247, B.—Bpife 
yap 6 Tis Kays tmros peTéexov, 
emt tiv ynv perwv te Kai Bapd- 
vov, © py KaA@s 7 TeOpappevos 
TOV qvibxwv' évOa Sy wbvos TE 
kat ayOv €ryxatos ux mpd- 


. KELTOL, 


- - 247, C.—ToApn- 
Téov yap obv 76 ye adn Ges cizreiv. 
230, B.—H. te yap mAdravos 
avTn pan’ apdiradis, K.7.A, 

9 ” 247, C.— Ew 
mopevOeioas eorncav ext TH TOU 
otpavov vary. 


® 248, C, perhaps. 
— cops *ABoadrelas: ode, 7} Tus 
av Wuxi Oe@ Evvoradds: yevopevn 
Kation Te Tov dAnOarv, K.7.A. 


3 rm 249, A, perhaps. 
—Kpibeioa dé, at pev eis TA Vd 
yas Sixasorsipus €ABovoa: Sixnv 
extivovory, at 5’ eis toupavov Tuva 
TOTOV Urep THS Sixys koupurGeirat 
Sudyourw agiws of év avOpurov 
elder €Biwoav Biov. 


s 
oo <2? > 250, C.—KaGapot 
OvTes Kal aonpavTot TovTOV, O 
“ nn , > , 
viv copa. mepupepovres dvopdato- 
pev, doTpéou ‘Spemee deSeopev- 
pévot, 


7 3 ” 250, D.—Oyis 
yap npiv o€utarn tov Sia Tov 
ToHparos épxetat air Ojcewr. 

>  263;-D, sq. —Tpr- 
xii SrerASpny yyy exdaryy, 
irmopoppo pev Sto we etn, 
nvioxikdy 8 efdos tpitov. Tov 
dé 87 imrwv 6 pev, paper, dyads, 
6 8 ov*...6 8 ad oxodtws... 
wept ta Adowos, Kwdds . . 
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On Dreams, 12.—OQcoi ¢aivovras 
evapyeis* ovde TovTwv péevtot pOo- 
vos o0v6é «fs, 

Ibid. red Ayova &é dywviferat Tov- 
Tov 7 cvvavayayety, 7] pa Tot 
ovykarapetvac ... Qore kai t Bpi- 
Oov wird KaKys ovykataorg TV 
épeioay aito BapwvOijvas duxnv 

“Pepdoys pev kétw Woxijjs, 

édeyev 6 Adyos dru; éBaptvOn re 


kat éou . 


Dion, 13.— Exe? rov kai tov Tapa 
xexsySuvenpevay Adyov spt & €&n- 
yet Bax ToAuG, TO émexewva. TOV 
TatrTy, K.T.A. 


On Providence, lL. le a TOV 


ovpavod vérwv e&Arrat, 


On Dreams, 5.—AXAG exeivo pév 
hv Aeroupyiav Twa exrAnoas TH 
pice: Tov Kkocpov, Oerpav ’Adpa- 
oTEias €TiTATTOVTOY. 

Ibid.— Kai 8a rovro tH8é te KaKel 
xpelav Thy peyiorny Te Kal apio- 
THY TH TAEEL TOV OVTwWY at KpicEts 
Tapexovrat, TO Avmnpov avTEewr- 
dyoura. Kat THs éurAnKTov xapas 
Thy Puxiv éexxaOaipoveat, 


Ibid. 4.—Eraie yap rd mvebpo. 
tobro THs pox cis Suabérews, kal 
ovk dovprabes errs Kal aro, 
Renerep TO Corea rept BAnpa. 

. 

Panegyrie on Baldness, 5.— “Oys de 


To wavrwv Gewrarov. 


Ibid. Ei 8 xai TLAdrwv 6 codds 
THs Evvwpisos, iv €Aatbver Puy, 
Tov Gdtkov tmrov rept Gra Aacwd- 


kwgov eye... 


APPENDIX D 


Plato, Phaedrus, 274, C, sqg. and 
“275, A.—It is said in this pas- 
-sage that the Egyptian god 
Thoth (6¢v@)—called Ammon 
by the Greeks—invented letters 
and taught them to Thamus 
(Gapots), king of Egypt, who 
remarked to him : "AAXos peév 
texeiv Svvards Ta Tis TEXVT|S, 
aAXos de Kpivas tiv’ exe potpay 
BAaBns te Kai apeXeias Tois péd- 
Aover xpqo Oar. 

»  LPhilebus, 21, C.—Ziv de otk 

_ dvOparov Biov dAAG Tivos rAcv- 

 povos 7) Tov boa OaAdrria per’ 
botpetvay éuyvya eore Topdrov. 

met S8, C. —Nois éori 
Bacrsdeds npiv obpavod te Kal 

rf vis. . 

» 59, D, perhaps. — 
Odxosy vous éoti Kal ppovyars & a 
y av tis Tipnoee pardsor’ dvo- 
- pare. ; 
»  Politicus, 276, E.—Kai tairy 
Tov TO TpoTEepov apapTavovtes 
evnGeorrepa tov Séovtos cis TavTov 
Bactréa Kai tépavvov cvvebeper, 
dvopovotdtovs ovtas avtovs Te 
Kai TOV THS apxns éxatépov Tpd- 
mov. (Cp. ibid. 301, A, sq.) 
5° > 362, E—Movap xia 
pobre (evy Deion pev év yedp- 
paow ayaois, ods vopous éEyo- 
pev, apiorn tacGv Tov €€, 


» Lrotagoras, 314, E.—Kar- 
eAdBopev Ipwraydpay év tO mpo- 
oTOM TEepiTaToUTG. 

eS 343, B, perhaps. 
—Otrot (ie. the Seven Sages) 
Kal xown EvveAOdvres amrapyxijv 
THs copias avébecay tH ’ArdX- 
Awve eis Tov veov Tov ev AcAdois, 
ypavavres Tatra a Sy ‘raves 
vpvovor, §yvab. cavrov’ Kal ‘ py- 


. Sev ayav.’ 
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Ep. 137. —Tatra ody dvopver Tov 
etperiyy Tov Yeapparov kal av- 
Oparov pev ovdevds ngtov, Ocod 
dé eis dvOpumous <ivar THV ddouv. 

Dion, 8. — Oroios "Apods 6 Aiytr- 
TLOS ovK eLebpev GAN expive 
Xpelav ypappareov. 


On Kingship, 10.—Biov (Gvras Oa- 


Aarriov Tvevpovos. 


Ibid. 6, as given above, under 
Phaedo, 97, C. 


On Dreams, 5,—Nots yop, ono, 
Kai ppovncis dyarnrov OTH Kal 
eis ynpas adikorto, tiv abdvrac- 
tov A€ywv. 


On Kingship, 3, as given above, 
under Aristotle, Lthies, 8.. 12. 


On Kingship, 13.—Movapxiav yap 
diuaBddrrAe pev tvpavvis, CyAwTIV 

6 Tove Baotreia, cai Iddtov 
aitnv Oeiov ayalbv ev avOpwrots 
kaAei. 

Dion, . 13. “Ssendvad de. . 
IIpwraydpay eBasdr€e, 


. os 


Ep. 141.—Eyo 6 adXo pév tt oo- 
gos’ kara S¢ 76 AcAdikdv ypdppa, 
€pavtov éyvwkas, katadixkalw Tre- 
viav THs picews. 
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Plato, Republic, 327, A.—Glauco 
is one of the interlocutors in 
the dialogue. 


€ 
, iS _ 332, C, sq.—H 
ticw obv Ti amodiotca oderAd- 
pevov kal mpoojKov TEXVN iaTpLK} 
kaAeirar; ti av oles Hiv advrov 
3 7 n a m4 
amoxpivac Oat ;—AjAov ort, Edy, 
y copa. pdppaka Te kal ouria 
QA , € 4 , 7 > 
kat motd.— H 8& riot ti daodi- 
Sotoa derAdpevov Kat mpoojKov 
TEXVN payerpiKy KaAeirat ;—H 
tois OWous Ta HOVTpATa. 
rs » 9350, D.—Toére kai 
aN 2 x , de ” 
elSov éya, mpdtepov Sé ova, 
: 3 Lal 
Opacipaxov epvOpiovra. 
ny 375, B.—Oiov Set 


“ay dtrAaxa eivat, SpAa... ore 
ye Ovpondy... Sel ye ™pos pev 
Tovs oikeiovs mpdous adrovs <ivat, 
> 4 ‘ 4 7 
mpos 5€ rods ToAepious xaAerors. 
5 . 375, E.—Oio6a 
yip Tov Tav yevvaiwy KuvOv ott 
a , 2A * ‘ 
TovTo piace avTav TO 100s, mpds 
pev Tovs ovvyiGers Te Kal yvwpi- 
[ous Ws oldv Te TpaoTaToUS €ivat, 
mpos S& Tobs dyvGtas Tobvavtiov 
. « . 08 rapa dicw nrodpev 
24 re \ 7 
ToLvovTov eivar TOV PvAGKa. 


” » 9318, B, sgg.—Otdroi 
ye ot Adyo. xaderoi.—Kat od 
Aexréou y', Ehnv, . . . & TH 
npetéepg mode,  Ovde Aexréov 
. «+ OS Geoi Deois torepovci Te 
kat émuBovAcvover Kal padxovrat, 
K.T.A, 

” ” 379, C, sq.—Kai 
¢ pev av pitas 6 & Zevs Sp dypcpo- 
Tépov RA if ay Hy dAN 


axpata Ta érepa, Tov Se ‘ KaKy 
BotBpwrris ert xOdva Siav 
éAatve,”’ 

” by 399, C, sq.—Tpu- 


yovev dpa. Kat pict kat 
Tavtwv dpydvav, doa ToAvxopda 
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Dion, 13.—AAAa Kai TAatvKoy, 
dAdo kat Kpurias éx tis dpmotas 
abr (i.e. wxparer) SveAEyovto, 

On Kingship, 1, as. given nai 
under Gorgias, 500, B. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 4.— Hider 
Opactpaxov épvOpi@vta soiope- 
vos, 

Ep. 130.—Neéos éoriv dois kai 
yevvaios, Ovpoedys Kat Tpios, 
olous 6 TlAdrwv af€tot tHs éavTov 
ToAEws Tors HvAaKkas €ivat, 


On Kingship, 14.—®vbdAakas .. . 
otto. yap ciow ods Kat Kuolv 6 
TlAdrov cixacev. 

Ibid., 9.—Kai IlAdrwv pidaxds re 
Kade TO paxyTiKoy yévos, Kat 
kuvi padurra mporerKd get, Onpiy 
yvooret Kat ayvoig Kpivovtt TO, TE 
irsov kal Td ToAguLov. 


Dion, 9.—Kai tadra ri dv eizrou ths, 
) omapartev 70 Ociov amav rats 
ardorots Urovolats TEpt adTOD; » 


On Dreams, 5 5. — TT poBddAet Biovs 
otk am’ apotv ert Tov TiOwy, ods 
“Opnpos amroppitws aivitrerat 
pepidas etvat Svo THs VAs. 


Ep. 147.,—Kai éorw ’Ayxepayy- 
a , , \ \ 
tais Avpudv re mwoupeviKov, AeTov 
kal adtéoKevov . . . 0K advdgvov 
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kal toAvappovia Snprotp yous ov 
Opéfonev . . . Avpa 84 oor, iy 


2) eye, kal. KBépa Actreras, Kat 


Kara, woh XpHoypa kat a0 Kat’ 
dypods Tois vopetot ovpry€ av Tis 
ein. 


Plato, Republic, 416, E— .. . 


Tagapévovs rapa tov dAXAwv Sé- 
xerGar po Bov THs = pvAakns 
ToTovTor, cov ... 464, C.— 


4 6. Tapa TOV GAXAwV tpodiyy 


AapBavovras, meviad THs = pv- 


oars “ge 


nn 
_ TOU 
Two, ws G.po. 


gundynee 


‘3 ” 462, C.—Oiov OTav 
Tov pay Sdxrwnss TOU 7Anyi; 
rao 7 Kowwvia 7 Kato. 76 copa 
Tpos THV Pox Terapevn eis piav 
obvragi THY TOU GpXovros | év 
avth yoOerd te Kal waca dpa 
fépovs Tovnotavtos 


oAn. 
» 469, A—AAD’ od 


eur dpe. *Hoid8ey, érevdav tives 
Tovovrou yévous teAevTi- 


Ot pev daipoves. dyvoi érix- 
Odvioe reACOovew, 
éxOXol, ddeéixaxor, piraxes 
peporwv avOparuwv.” 


473, C.—édv py 


” bP 


SAS gg i Baordijs ae prrorody)- 


de yycios TE kat ixkavas Pee 


OvK €oTt KaKOV TavAGa . . . Talis 
moAeor. 


ra mi ” a 498, 


B.—rov te 
, S 4 2 
_cwoparov . . ..ed para emipe- 
_ Actor Bau, me prrocodia. 
KTWpevous. 


ie 


iy 509, A. —dyaboeidh 


aly vopicery TAvT  dppdrepa opOoy, 


ayabdy dé iyyeir Oar brérepov ai- 
Tov odk pov, 
2 


tovs ev TH TlAdrwvos rédew maisas 
_e€xTpepery, 


On Kingship, 18.—kvvos . . . Séov 


déxewv THS pudaxijs Tov pur bor, 
Tov ydXrakros €upopovpevoy, 


On Dreams, 2. —'Qorep ev tyiv 


omddyxvov abévros GAO ovp- 
méerovOe, Kat TO Tov SaxtbAov 


kKaKov eis TOV BovBava. direpei- 


derar, tmoAAOv Tov peta) pn) 
rabbrrav. 


On Providence, 1. 10, as given 


above, under Hesiod, Works and 


. Days, 122, Sq. 


On _Kingship, 3 3,— és ‘€or dpaoy, 


étav toxds Kal codia bala die 


~ YWVTAL, 


Ibid. 22.—Kai ein ye rvyeiv ths 


eds, qv IlAdrov evédpevos ovK 
edrixnoev. “[doipi oe tH Barret 


—mporeaAnpota, prrocopiar, 


Ibid. 15.—Pirocodia yap 00 Sue- 


veKTéov brep TOV dvouaTwyv, br7}- 


| peciav TH Stavoig (nrotcp. 


Dion, 8 8.—Nor dé od yep. éorev (ie. 


N 


7) rx?) d-yabov: ov yap dv éyée- 
veto mote év Kako’ GAN’ dya- 
Pods €or, Kal pérn THV dio, 
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Plato, Republic, 518, D, perhaps.— 
Ai peév roivuy drat aperat Kadov- 
pevar Woyas Kivdvvetovow éyyts 
TL €lval TOV TOU OMpaTos’ TH dvTt 
yap.ovK évovoat mpdotepov oTepov 
eumoeio Oar Dect Te Kal doK?- 

Eo. 
af 533, D.—T@ ovre 
év v BopBipy BapBapixd Tit TO 
Tis “Wuxis Oppo. Karopwpyy Hevov 


Hpepea. éAKet Kal avayet avo. 


3 a 551, A.—’Ackéirar 
3) TO del Tinmpevov, dpedretras Se 
7d dripatdmevov. 
- » 551, A, perhaps.— 
Tipwpévov 87 rAovrov év roAe 
Kat. TOV’ rAovciwy, dTiwrépa 
apeTy Te Kai ot dyaBol, 
Re A 560, B.—Tedev- 
Tao (on, ota, xaréde,Bov THY 
Tod veou THs WuxAs akpdroAuw 
aio Odpevar Kevayv pabnparov ... 
Kado. 


3 . SLD, , perhaps. — 


tk) 

"O ve XpynparurtiKds mpos 7d 
kepdaivew THY Tov Typar Oat 
yoov_iy THY TOD hav Odvew 


ovdevds dgiav pies elvat, €b pi) 
ei Te avTav apyvptov Toret; — 
: "AAn Oh, ey. 
an * 588, C.—ITAarre 
totvuy piav pev idéav Oypiov 
mouktAov kal moAvKepdAor, ipe- 
pov 8¢ Onpiwv Exovros Kepadds 
KikAw Kal dypiwv, K.7.A, 
» 588, E.—T6 ravro- 


Suaby Onpiov. 


” ” 595, §qq.— 
TEpt Tovjoews eyo ‘ieee 37 
pndapy mapadéxer Oar avtns 607 
_ pipntiky mavrds yap padrov 
ov mapadexTéa viv Kal évapyé- 
atepov .. . paivetat, K.7.X. 
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Dion, 8 8,—Tair’ dpa kal Tas KaBap- 
| TUKGS dperas arovdder Gas’ mapa 
 bedhxacww “EAAnves rhs kal 


' BapBapou, «.7.A, ah 


Ibid. 7. —AdXG Tou mdvra TavTa 
Koopel TO Oupa exeivo, kat dparpet 
Thy Ajpnv, Kat Sueyetpet, kara 
Bpaxe rporeOivovra Tots dpd- 

pact, K.7.A. 

On Kingship, 21, as given above, 
under Aristotle, Po ities, 2:8; t. 


Tid. _10.—'Aperijs yap (ndovpérns 


Eppewv dvayKy TA XEipw. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 12.—«a6¢- 
mep €& adkpowédews, amd THs 


kehadips. 


On Kingship, 19,— yoyt x ToL . 
KaTidety € épot don . . . 70 XPy)- 

, parurToKov ‘TovTO pidoy, | as 
dmavros paXdXov dyevves TE OTL, 
kat KaKonOes, k K.T.A. 


Ibid. 6.—Kai copay B6pas, ofpat,. 
Onpiov dtomdrepov Kal paddy TL 
toAvKédaov, 


Dion, 13. —Ooris ovx breOnxev 
caurov TH mavTodar@ Oypiv, TH 
d0£y. 

Panegyric on Baldness, 9.—' AAXo. 
yap éotkace TOUT eK Te kal 
thar reKt kat 76 ppantexov arav 
Yévos HKioTa. pev elvac pidddn des’ 
Snpaywytxdv de as padurra, Kat 


* moviv arra move mpds Sdgav, od 


mpos adr7nOevarv, 
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Plato, Republic, 616, A.—’Evrat6a. 
67 avipes, édn, aypior, Sudmvpoc 
ideiv . . » “Apdcaiov . . . €fAxov 

_ Tapa. THY , SSdv 2 exTos éx’ domwaAd- 
Owv Kvdrrovtes. 


are ia 617, D, sqq., per- 
_haps.—This passage speaks of 
' souls choosing their lots. 


5,  Sophist, 228, E, and 229, A. 

_ —Otxoiy év cdpari ye rept dvo 
raOypare totTw Sto téxva tive 
eyever Onv;—Tive totrw;—Depi 
pev aloyos yupvactixy, wept dé 
vorov iatpiK7. 
A »  229,C.—... THY 
Gyvowav . . . SitAq yap avry 
yeyvopévn . . . 

passim.— 


3? ” 


»  Lheaetetus, 146, B.—Toiode 
(i.¢. Tots petpaxiors) dé mpérou Te 
av TovTo Kat woAd mwAciov éridi- 
Soiev’ TO yap dvTe 4 vedrys eis 
wav éridoou €exet. 

149, C, sq.—éav 
véov Sy &sE, épBMoxew, apBrio- 

- Kovaety, 

“9 99 151, . B—Qv 
toAXors pev 8) eEedwxa Ipodixe, 
moAXous dé GAAots codois te Kai 
Georrecios dvipdot. 

na 151, E.—Zkeyo- 
p80, yovipov 7) dveptatov Tvy- 
xaver dv, 
» % 152, A.—@yoi 

. yap Tov mavrov Xpnparev pérpov 
avOpwrov «ivas, 

» “ 172, D.—Oi de 
év do xohig Te de Xéeyouse: KaT- 
eretye: yap bdwp péov, x.T.A. 
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Ep. 44, —Aaipoves cit kabapripror, 
TEXVIV €xovres ext tais poxais, 


qv ob Kvadeis éxt trois tparious 
Tots TLvapots, ; 


On Dreams, 5. —Tevopéry yap audi 
Burov Siaudov Get wat mapa Pépos 
opured Tots xElpoot Kai Tois 
KpeitToowy. 


On Kingship, 1.—yvpvacrixy 6é Kai 


tarpixy oo erov aydw. 


Dion, 9, as given above, under 
Alcibiades. ; 


» 1. 


Ibid. 1.— . . . to copuorod . . . 
Tob TlAdrwvos éravarrdvtos +O 
ovopare. 

On Kingship, 3 3.—Od yap dmoywe- 
TKw TIS *rkias Xoparac wacav 
émidoow, povov «i tis airy eis 
GjAov aperns puwricecerv.” 


Dion, 12.—’Oduo Boia be éEis eis 
To apBXicKew, ovdey av adiv4- 
ceev aptipedes kai Budoipor. 

Ibid. 13.—Soxpérys 8... evviory 
Tovs TAOVELWTaTOVS Ey véwv TO 


toupde HbA TOV GopirTarY. - 


Ibid. 12.—'O ve 8 Kai TéKoUEY, ord 
Opacous tupAdv Kai erepiniak. 
On Providence, 1. 14. —Mézpov ev- 
Sarpovias yrictato thy Yuyiv 

otcay, - 

Dion, 11. —Tovotrév cor ree} 
pH mpos bdwp eipnropévovs ypa- 
dew Tods Adyous, KT, A. — AAV 
ovdev JWrrov 6 6 pHTwp TySpevev, Os 
i” dvayKyns clwrncopevos ad- 


Tika, 
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Plato, Theaetetus, 175, B.—yavv6- 
THT avonrov Puy7s. 
<a is 183, D.—Irréas 
eis meOiov mpokaAei, Zwkpdty «is 
Adyous mpoxadovpevos. 


A zs 191, C.—Oés 5% 
prot Adyou evexa ev Tails Yvyxais 
pov évdv Kipivov eéxpoyeior, 
K.T.A, 


»  Limaeus.—(The book as a 
whole.) 


7 
se ‘a 17, .D.—Todrovs 
“a 4 , ” lad 
ovs mpd Tavtwv eer moAcuetiv 
” c ” > x la ¢ 
eiropev, WS dpa avTovs déou Ppi- 

> , ~ , 

Aakas efvar povov THs TOAEws, 


‘i » 18, B.—dés ércexov- 
povs pucOdiv AapBavovtas THs 
pvrakys Tapa Tov cwlopéevov br 
adTov. 

9 » 19,C; 20, A; 21, 
sqq.—Critias is one of the inter- 
locutors in the dialogue. 


. 
te e 28, C.—Tov pev 
> ‘ . 2 fal na 
ovV TOLNTHV Kal TaTépa TOVSE TOD 
TavTos evpely TE Epyov, Kal ev- 
povra eis mdvtas ddvvatov Aéyerv. 


i, oO cia Sas —Oitros 
oby 5... See Aéeyewv TOvde TOV 
Koopov (Gov éuvyov evvovy TE, 
x.t.A. 44, D.—Totro, 6 +0 

a 4 
Kepadnv erovondCouer, & Oe6- 
Tarov 7 éoTe Kal TOV Ev ypiv 
mravtwy Seorotovv . . . THY TOU 
Gevordtov Kal iepwrdtov . . , oi- 
know. 69, C.—@ov & Ga 
” a > ean . 3297 
exov dravra év avt@ Ovyta aba- 
vata TE, 
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On Kingship, 19.—xavvéryte yvd- 
ps. 


Ep. 154. —Irrov! eis mediov, TovTo 
53) 75 TOD Adyou, mporperetv Hyov- 
pevos. 


Dion, 16.—Otrw poe ay - duxdy 
6 Ocds drraddv éxpayetov éxoince, 
K.T.A, 

On Dreams, 3 3.—Otros ovde TOV ev 
TH TpPOTH yoxa THV dvridype 
Eoxoper, piv els havTaciay HKELV 
attav éxpoayeia, 


On the Gift of an Astrolabe.—Ti- 
p.0.t0s eroAudpxet ... Tap’ od Kat 
TlAdrwv jpiv rept Kkdopov PSN 
SiaA€yerau, 


On Kingship, 9.—Kai IlAdrov ¢v- 
Aakas te Karel TO paynTiKov 
yévos, kat Kuvi padwra mpowet- 
Kage, K.T.X, 


Ibid. 18, as given above, under 
Republic, 416, E, and 464 C. 


Dion, 13. as given above, under 
Charmides. 


On Kingship, 5.—xav mwatépa, Kav 
ToUnTHV, Kav OTLOUY Els, K.T.A. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 8.—Avw 
pev ody aorépes, kdtw dé kepada, 
duerAdoOyoav, tv’ elev oikor y- 
xXov, ev Kéopm Kdcpot puKpot: 
edu yap, oipat, elvar TOV Kdopov 
(Gov ék (hwy ovyKeipmevov ... 
Logi dé Yrxy, mpos agiay éxdory 
THY Eavris, oF pev ‘om 9 de 
paddkpav, éveipato, 


1 We have altered Migne’s reading trrwv, which we take to be a misprint. 
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Plato, Timaeus, 33, B.—Aw kai 
4 4 en 
opatpoedes , . . KUKAOTEpES avTO 
éropvetocato, TavTwy TeXewTaTOV 
Opowdtatév Te avTo éavTO 7 X7- 
parov. 34, B.—TéXcov ex reAEwv 
copatev copa exointe’ Yuyxiv 
de eis TO pécov avtov Geis dea 
4 ” x 4 4 
mavTés te érewve...Ard mavta 57 
fel > , x Sao. § 2 

Tavra evdaipova Gedy aitov éyev- 


ahaa 
9 40, A, sqq.—Tod 


pay obv Oeiov TH wreior HV idéay 
€k mupds dmjpéato, Grws ore 
Aapmpotatov ideiv te KaAXUTOV 
etn, K.T.A. 


» 41, D.— 2 vorjoas 
a4 may SiciNe yoxas irapi6- 
pus Tots dortpo.s, Everme & Exdo- 
_ THY Tpos ExacTov. 


» 41, E.—épBiBacas 
ds ss 8xnpa. 44, E.—éynp’ 
GUT@ TOUTO . . Borar. 69, C.— 
rapaaévres dp xiv Yoxijs aOa- 


varov, 70 peta TOUTO Ovarov 
Ops. airy TepreTopvevoay, dx npd. 
Te TAY TO TOpa. edocay. 

48, E.—ev peév os 


c 4 
imorebey, 


” ” 


mapadelyparos <idos 


vontov Kal det Kata TavTa dy, 
pipnpa Se mapadeiypatos Sev- 
TEpov, yeverv Exov Kai dparov. 
9 | 3» 88, B.—ryv peyio- 
Thv vorov apaiav. 

” 90, A.—mpos de 
ry ev otpave Evyyevaay amd yas 


pas aipetv os dvras puTov ovK 
eyyetov GAN’ ovpaviov.t 


Plotinus, Enneads, i. 2, 1.—Adci 8 
mea emdyew 7? bye, pay peév- 
OoVTas emt THs tas. 





Panegyric on Baldness, 8.—Ti & av 


opaipas yévoito . . . Gerrecis- 
tepov ; Aéyeras S€ tis Kat Adyos, 
éte BovAcrat pev 4 Poy7 pipeto Oar 
Gedv. ‘O d€ eer 6 tpitos Beds, 
%) TOU KOopov Yux7 .. . “Amodovs 
61a. TOTO Kal OXHA TXNpPAToV 
TO wepiextikotatov ...°H te obv 
brn Puy) chaipav dvra Tov Gov 
Kécpov Wuxoi, 


Ibid. 8, as given above, under 


Epinomis, 984, D. 


Ibid. 10. —Xébpa yap daotépwv Td 


KvKA® Copa. Kivotbpevov. 


On Dreams, 11.—Kai rotr’ apa iv 


Orep qvigaro Tipatos, did0ds éxdo- 
ty Yvxi civvopev aatpov. 


Ibid. 4. —AdAd ToL TO mp@ToV 


avris kat istov Oxnpa. d-yaBuvo- 
pevns pev Aerwriverat Kat dmat- 
Gepovrat, K.7.X. 


Ibid. 5.—Kaxeivns dorep cxadovs 


éemtBaca, K.T.A, 


Dion, 5. —Gomep 6 Ocds TOV adavev 


€avTou  Suvdpewv eikovas eppaveis 
treaticato, Tov iSeov Ta oo- 


para. 


Ibid. 9, as given above, under 


Hippias Mawor, 296, A. 


On Providence, 1. 10. —Kai TOUTO 


éoriw ei yas purov ovpdvioy, 
éyxevtpropov aAAbrpiov ov de£a- 


pevov. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 11.—Iows 


be kal rev0w tiva det rpocayayeiv 


TO Adyy. 


1 Further allusions to Plato are found in the Preface to the On Dreams, 


and in Epp. 54, 103, 129a, and 153. 
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Plotinus, Hnneads, 1. 2, 4.—IIpo- 
yeiran pev 0) KaBapors® émerat be 
9 dpe’ Kat TOTEpOV év To 
KaaiperOar % dpern, ev TO 
KexabdpOar;.. . ’AAAG 7d Kexa- 
BénOds tedakosetis dAXotpiov mav- 
TOS. 

* 1. 4, 13.—Kéy 
ev “16 Pardpidos tatpp Acyo- 
PVD 7 

oe», iss Se 6, 5.— 
cepvoTynTa Kal ai6@ emiGeovoay ev 
dtpewet kat akvpove kal amabet 
Siaeoer, ri maor Sé trovrous Tov 
Oeoedy votv értAdpumovra, 


on, > 1. 8, 15,—To 
dé kakov ov pdvor éotl Kaxdv dud 
Svvapiv dyabod Kai pict, erei- 
2 4 > Le a \ 
Tep epavn €& avaykys reptrAnpbev 
Seopois turt KaXols, ota Serporat 
TLVES XPVTO. 


a 2. °9..17. —6re 
a) "Genes pOovov év tots Oeots eivar, 


» 4. 3, 32.—(The 
general tone of the passage is 
similar to what Synesius says.) 


<p 4. 8, 1.—(The 
tone of the passage is ‘somewhat 
similar to Synesius.) 


4. 8, 5.—Ovde 
[Siapevet] 4 4 "BymeBox Aéous guy? 
dé Tov Oeot Kai mAdvyn. (See 


above, under Empedocles, p. 85.) 
Plutarch, Agesilaus, perhaps.—.. . 


mperBes . . . dv cis Hv ’Ena- 
, ® €¢ FF ‘ 
pewvovdas . . . Otros dpov Ttods 
” a > 
GAXovs aravTas damroKkataKkAtvo- 
z a > ao s 
pévous: TO Aynorddy, Moves 
éxpyoato ppovyipate Tappynociav 
€XovTt . ... 
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Dion, 8, as given above, under 
Plato, Phaedo, 69, B. 


Ep. 58, as given above, under 
Herodotus, 2. 127, sg. See under 
Pindar, Pythians, 1. 95, sq. 

On Kingship, 6.—Kai éorw ov 
poBepov arr’ brépoepov Oéapa év 


aidovs axvpove Siaberer, K.7.A. 


Ibid. 11.—xaOdrep «it tis xpvod 
SeGeis, kat wadrAov roAvradavrots 
Tais méOaus, erevta pndée emaior 
TOU Kakov, pnde Hyoito vxéeTALa 
marxev eis Serpwtas teddy, 
Qrarnpévos TH ToAvTeAcig Tis 
ovppopas. 

On Dreams, 12, as given above, 
under Plato, Phaedrus, 247, A. 


Ibid. 5.—rapackevas eivas Sevrépwv 
Biwv robs mpwrous. 


Ibid.—Ojo0ca yap Katiwtoa Tov 

a ’ 2 \ > x Ce 

mpotov Biov éGeAovtis avti Tov 
Onrevoras Sovrcdver, 


Ibid. Kav droxwpjra ws éAct- 


Depot Povrevowpeba, | pvyddas 
eivat dyot, kal éravdyew ret- 
paras? 


On Kingship,13. —i¢’ ob 5 kpary Ova 
povov Tay aravrwv eikds "Aynot- 
Aaov, 


1 We have not been careful to mark all the references which Krabinger notices 


in our author to Plotinus and Dion Chrysostom; partly, because we 


ave been 


unable personally to verify them ; and, partly, because it is known from Synesius’ 
own statements that he was an ardent admirer of Dion’s, whilst no Neo-Platonist 
could have failed earnestly to study the writings of Plotinus. 
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Plutarch, Aratus.—' AAX ovsev ofov 
GAnGivh kai BEBaros eivora dv- 
Aaxrippiov avdpos apyovtos. “Orav 

4 2 aA a \ 7 

yap <Aicbacw of te woAXoi Kat 
c ‘ x \ c , > , 
ot Suvarol pi Tov Hyovpevov dAX 

5 a c ? , , 
= UEP TOV  Hyoupévov Sediévau, 
woAAois Bev oppor dopG, ud. 
moAAGv S€ Grwv dKoter «kat 
mpoatrOdverar Ta yivdpeva, 

. 9» —Kai xarexdr« 
Tov Gavpacriv tipavvov, domep 
é aX > x “a , 
pretov €k pwdAcov Karepyxdpevov. 


ms Cleomenes.—Aéyerat 6&é 
kai ’Apyi8apos 6 madaws... 

+ fy e c , > 
avTov ¢imeiv ws 0 TdAEmos ov 
TeTAypEeva GiTeiTaL, 

[ae —Kai rv av- 

4 7 lol > 3 
Spetay 8€ por Soxodcw od« ddo- 
Biav, drdAa PoBov Ydyov kai déos 
> a € x s € 
aSofias of radasoi vopifev. Oi 
yap SeAdrato. mpds.tods vopous, 
Gapparedraro: zpos tovs moXe- 
pious cio, kai To rabeiv yKurta 
Sediarw ot paricta poPovpevor 
TO KaKwS dKovcal. 


» Isis and Osiris, 391.— 
Od yap apyipy Kai ypvo@ paxa- 
pov 70 Oeiov, ov6e Bpovrais Kat 

Kepavvois ic xupov, GAXG erie thn 

kat dpovyre, Kat totro xdaA- 
“ hwota rdévrwv"Opnpos dv eipyxe, 
mepi Oedv dvahbeyEdpevos, 

7H pay apdorépourwy opov yévos 

48 ia wdatpn, 
"AAG Zebs mporepos yeydver 
Kat mrelova bet, 
wepvotépay arepnve THY Tov Atos 
Hyepoviayv erierHpys Kat codias, 
mpecButépay otcay, 

= “s 392,— 
Ka6apod yap (7) pyoiv 6 TAdrwv) 
od Oepitov arrer Gan pi Kabapo. 


392.—Od 


39 99 
BotAovra: S& tov *Amiv ovtws 


On Kingship, 9.—Tis 8€ idtérns Kat 


\ , J > 2 of 4 . 
pixpa mpatrov adeérrepds Te Kal 
: 
dvertBovAcutérepos éxeivov Bact- 


e , 


» Aéws ody bv Sediacw, GAN tre 


06 dediacw ot irjKoor; 


Ibid. 11.—Oadapedver be Kabdrep 


e f , ” 4 ‘ 
at Tavpat, wodis et 7y pds THV 
etAnv éxxtrtovoat. — 


Ibid. 19.—TloA<pwv, ods 6 Adxav 


pyoiv ov reraypéva orreio Oar, 


Ep. 2.— AdoBia peyiorn, To o- 


a A # 
Bet Oat tods vopovs. 


On Dreams, 1.—T@ pev yap eidévar, 


Nig “ es fy a s 
kai bAws TH yvwotiK@ THs Suva- 


’ , > 4 ‘ ” 
pews, Geds te dvOpdrov kal av- 


Opwros Stadéper Onpiov . . . 
Kai ‘Opnpy 5 dpa. da todTo THs 
tov Atos yvopns e&qrrat 7a TOV 
Gedy tpdypata, ore 
IIpérepos yéyovev, kai mXeiova 
older, 
airg Syrov to tpeaBirepos eivat 
n Tae 2 s 7 A ” a 
..» Nod 8 ivyds ti dv dAdo 7 
, ie K \@ om 0 ‘x 
ppovycts ein; Kai ooris otv Geos 
Ov apxev agvovrar GOe@v, vows dv, 
copias meptoveia. kparet, 


Dion, 8; and Epp. 57 and 136, 


as given above, under Plato, 
Phaedo, 67, B. 


On Providence, 1. 2.—. . . tov dded- 


pov... Kovdv Te Ovta kai mepter- 


“568 


” Or € ‘ > ‘ . lal 

Exerv, ovde EauTods, dAAG evoTAaAy 
‘ Le) a a a 

Kat Kova Tats yuxa is mepixeio Oat 

Ta THpata, Kat pa mueceuy pode 

katabAiBew t io xvovre Tt) Ovyro, 

kai Bapbvovte.76 Oevov. 


Plutarch, Jsis and Osiris, 393.—Oit 
Se BaciArcis dwedeixvuvto pev ek 
TOV lepewy 7) TOV paxipov.. . 
e 5 ag ’ > , 
O d€ éx paxipwv drodederypevos 
evOis éyivero TOV iepewv, Kat 
pereixe THs pirocodias em uKeKpUp- 
pevns TA TOAAG. prOous kai Adyous 
dpvdpas eppicrers THS adn Geias 
Kat Scapaets, EXOveLY, domep 
Gperer Kal rapadyAobow abot, 
™po_ TOV iep@v Tas odiyyas ém- 
etK@s tordvTes OS aiveypataddy 
copiav ris Oeodroyias aitrav 
> 4 > ‘\ \ iA 
éxovo7ns. 394.—Od yap rov Kiva 

/ c lal s 3 \ i“ 
Kuptws Eppav A€éyovow, dAAG Tov 
(wov Td pvdAaktikov, Kal TO Gy- 

‘ X 4 ¥ 

purvov, kat TO pidocodoy, yvooet 
XS 2. 4 ‘\ , ‘ Me. X\ 
kal dyvoig 76 pidov | kal TO €x9pov 
dpifovtos, 7 pyotv 6 0 TIAdrov, TO 
Aoywwrdtw Tov Oedv KUVLKvOUTLY, 
K.t.A. 416, sq.—To pev yap eis 
Tatta Ta (a Tos Oeods Tov 
Tupdva Seioavras pera Baheiv, 
otov droxptrrovras Eavrovs od- 
pact iBewy kal Kuv@v Kal iepé- 
Kwy, TATAY DrEepMeTaLKE TEPATELAV 
kat pvBoroyiav. 


y 395.— 
ph did '."Ocripwy . . « vorepoy d€ yaqVv 
TaCav. HpEepotvpevov ered Geiv, éXa- 
Xora. pev OrAwv denbevra, mevfot 
dé rods wAeiorovs kat Adyy per? 
pois Tdons kal povoikns GeAyo- 
PEvous Tporayopevov. 


¥ 1395.— 


” : 
Tudova 6€ , .-.-é€raveAOovte.. 
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Tirpevov, Kal €Aadpoy TH Wuxy 
opriov Th cGpa TepiKEtpevov. 


‘On Providence, 1, 5: —Taira éxaora 


6 ratip édpa te kal Evvier, Kat 
Aiyyrriwv mpovnidero™ Bacireds 
yap Hv, Kat. iepeds, kal copds, 

Ep. 57,—Kai yap Aiytrrvot, kat 
TO EBpaiwv eOvos, xpdvov cvxvov 
bird Tov lepéwv €BaorAedOyncay, 
Almost the same words occur 
in Lp. 121. ; 

On Kingship, 3,—Aiytrrwe durAjv 

ToLovct TV ideav Tob Saipovos, 

véov iordvres Tapa mpeo Bory, 

d£vobyres, eimep Tis avTOV pédrot 

KaA@s éhopedoerv, Evvour Te €ivat 

kal dAxipov . . . Tadtr’ dpa kat 

9 UpiyE adbrois ért trav mpore- 

pevicpatov tdpterat, Tov ovvov- 

ag .00 TOV apeTav tepov cbpBoroyv, 

Thy pev ioxdv Onpiov, tiv de 

ppovno.v dvOpwros. Op. ‘the 

wait passage in On Providence, 
sate 

On Kingship, 9, as ies above, 

under Plato, Republic 375, E, 

Panegyric on Baldness, 10, —Alytx- 
Tuo dé kal TovTo copoi pt ee Tots 
pev papcpeoe TOV iepdxov Te Kal 
TOV iBewv, & Tois Tporepevio par 
éyxoAarrovc.yr, KATA POKOVTAL 4 TOU 
Sypov . . , Aw teDetr ba waow 
ert tois avépudor Ta pa Pappy TOV 
tBewv, 

On Providence, 1. 12.— “0 8 (i.e. 
“Ooupis) bredetrero, Xp HKwrTa. 
THS yas akov, Os aitika mpowe- 
drroveiKer TA KATA AVTHS €Lopirat, 
padév te Bia Xpopevos: GAN’ éOve 
yap MerGoi, Kat Motoas, | kai 
Xdpurcy, éxdvras aravTas. évap- 

 polov TH vong. 

Ibid: 15.—’ Apdi radra obo adbtois 
kal % THS Tupavvidos eriBeors ext 
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< 8dA0v  pnxavaoGar,, cvvepdrtas 
” ¢ 4 ‘ xX A 
avopas eBdopunkovra Kat Sto ze- 
/ Tompévov, Kat wuvepyov éxovTa 
v4 > 2 f lel 
.« Bavitwooay €& Aiftorias rapod- 
cay, hv dvopacovor ’Acw, 


Platerch, Isis and Osiris, 395, per- 
haps.—Ipérov d€ tov Tov mepi 


voov €pxerat.... . Tupeverar 87 
To Kakov év So -yuvatkwviriory, 


K.T.A, 


On Providence,.2. 1.—Tév 8& & re 


oTpaTnyos viKTwp €deparovTo, 


# Xe OiKOUYTWY TOTOV TAVOV Kal 


catipwv Td rafos aiafopéevuv, 

‘ 4 2 , ‘ a 
Kat Adywv euBadrdAdvtwv wept Tov 
yeyovdros, TOS peVv aipvidious TOV 
oxAwr Tapaxas kat TroHoers ert 
vov dia TovTO TaVviKas Tpocayo- 
pever Ba. 


sf 397.— 
. Actrepov epér Bau (sc. tov "Ooupw) 
“Ti xpnoipwtepov oietar (Mov eis 
4 s 2 a a + we 
_ paxnv efcovor. . Tot dé “Qpov 
 tmmov eiméovros, erOavparat Kai 
dtaropyoat ras ov Aéovra paddor, 
GAN twrov, x.7.A. 


” +B 397.— 
Tatra oyeddv eore Tov pidov ra 
Kkepara, tov dsvodynpotarwv 
 eaupeBevtwv, «.7.A... . OTe © 
ovK couKe Tatra Kopin pvbed- 
pac dpa.ots Kat Svaxévous wrdo- 
_ pagtv, ota Tourat Kal Noyoypa- 
« how, kabamep ai dpdyxvat, «.7.A, 


> ‘e 399, pro- 
bably.—Eé 6 xai Avourros 6 
mAdorns’AmeAARY épepwaro Tov 
(wypddoy, | ore THY "AdeEdvdpov 
ypapev eixéva Kepavvov évexel- 
purev" adrés de Aoyxiy, js Thy 
dd€av ovd€ cis dharpyoerar xpdvos, 
GAnOivjv Kat idiav otcay, 


” ” 400.— 
Tots 6 ypyorots méAw xa 
ayabods 6 te “Haiodos dyvois 
Saipovas Kat pvAakas avOpdrwv 
Tpooayopever movrodéras kat 
tovTo yépas PBactdyjiov Exovras 


Dion, 9, as 


4 3 4 
KopuBdvrov, ofpas, mpoo Badov- 
Twv avTo, Kai maviKol. OdpvBou 
pe? Hpepay 76 oTparevpa KareAdp- 
Bavov, x.7.A. “Kai reprevdorovv 

>°¢ 2 ‘ 4 a 
kal’ éva Kal Kato. reEious, aravTes 
€oukdTes Tois vuppoAnrrots. 


Ibid. 1. 18.—érav "Opp 7Q radi 


yvopn yevntar cvppaxiav’ édeo- 
if] X\ lel la Uf 
at, Tpo Tov A€ovTos, AvKoV. 


iven above, under 
Plato, Republic, 378, B, sqq. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 9, as given 


above, under ibid., 595, sqq. 


Ep. 1.—Ava TovTo Aiourros ‘Areh- 


Ajjv eis Tas ypadds ciohye, Kai 
Avowrmov ’AreXAjs. 


On Providence, 1. 10, as given above, 


under Hesiod, Works and Days, 
122, sq. 
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Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, 407.— 
’"Adtvatov yap 7 Kal hdAatpov 
OTLOUY OfoU madvTwY 7 XpHOTOY, 
drov pdevds 6 Oeds aittos ey- 
yevér Bau, madivrovos yap Gppovin 
Kéapov woTEp Avpys Kat rofou, 
KaQ’ “Hpdxdevrov’ Kal kar’ Kvpe- 
ridnv, 

Ovx ay yevouro xwpis eo 9Xa. 
kal Kaka, 

"AXN Eore tis fh tt: oor 
exe kados, 


vs 407.— 


Od Suetv wlOuv’ ets Tapias, K.7.A, 


407. — 
“Odwes Zupbarrpis 6 6 payos, 413. 
—Ev 6€ traits “Eppot Aeyopévars 


BiBrors. 


409.— 
Tov dé ‘Oorpw wh wddiy opDadpe 
Kal oKyrtpy ypadhover, Sv 76 
pev THY mpdvoray éuchaiver. 


” rr 410.— 
Eixav yap. corey ovaias €v dAy 
yeveots, Kat pipnpa Tod dvTos TO 
ytvopevov, 


st 411.— 
T) wav é Adyos Siappoodpevos, 
cippwvov e& daovppovev pepov 
eroinoe, 

* Pe 412,— 
Tov re vovv éviot térov «idav 
drepjvavto Kat TOV vonTOY oloVv 
> lal 
expayeiov, 

” 412. oe 
Of) pev yap év ovpuve Kal Garpots 
Adyot kai €idn Kal droppoai Tov 
Geot pévovert, K.7.d, 


1 Apparently, the pseudo-Zoroaster. 
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On Dreams, 2, as given above, 
under Plato, Banquet, 187, A. 
Ibid. 5.—Ilap’ of (t:¢.. rod Atds) 76 
pev ayabdv obderore averipiKTor, 
70n S€ Tis akparov peTeryxe TOD 

xelpovos, 

On Providence, 2. 6.—TO pev obv 
todd Kat’ igov, a Tapa pakpov 
io wov ag’ ExaTépov eyxel kab 

_kipvnow, Gore xe TH give 
ouppeTpus. 


On Providence, 2. 6, and On Dreams, 
5, as given above, under Homer, 
Iliad, 24, 527, sq. 

Dion, 9.—Ei pév jrvordpeOa. tpas 
evpoupnoavras éxeivnv THs Puxis 
THY coe nv ’Apots, 7 Zwpo- 
darpys,! i} ‘Eppijs,® i) ’Avtavios, 
ovK. av n&vovpev ppevodv, 


Perhaps these words may have 
given Synesius the idea of 
making Osiris the hero of his 
treatise On Providence. 


On Providence, 1. 9.—Odx« ovens 
ov Tis troordb pms TOV OVvTOV 
mpos oikeiay owrnplav dpxobons® 
adri} ve yap broppei, kai od mept- 
péver 7) elvat' pupetrar S€ avrd 
TO yiverOar. .. 


On Dreams, 2, as given above, 
under Plato, Banquet, 187, A. 


Ibid. 3, and Dion, 16, as given 
above, under Plato, Theaetetus, 
191, C. ) 


Panegyric on Baldness, 10,—X«pa 
yap dorépwv 70 Koch copa. 
Kuvovpevoy, mepi iv ‘ovdev ovde- 
TOTE VEWTEPOV YivETaL, 


2 Apparently, Hermes Trismegistus. 
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Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, 418.— 
Povns yap 6 Geios Xédyos 
dmpordens éeott, Kal &” ayodov 
Baivoy KedredPov Kai Sixns ra 
Ovyra dyer xara Sixnv. 


= 490;— 
Kai TO pavragtiKoy Kal Sextuxov 
dveipwv, womTEp KdTOTTpOV azro- 
Aeaivet, kai rove? KaOapurepov. 


* Marcus Marcellus, 14.— 
"Apxepidys pias veayievordpevos, 
Os pact, popy THs drodetEews, 
clmev Ws, ci ynv elxev érépay, 
exivnoev av tattnv petaBas eis 
exeivnvy. 


», Method of teaching Poetry 
to the Young, 24, A, sq., perhaps. 
—Tots d€ mrownrais od rewréov 
oorep Tadaywyois 7 vopoberais, 
dv ph Aoyov Exn TO aroKeipevov" 
efer Oe, dv wep xpnorov 7° adv de 
poxOnpov, opOjoera: Kevov Kai 


pdrasov. — 


» Multiplicity of Friends.— 
‘H peéev yap wept Yadpors kai 
poppryyas appovia 8 avrupdvev 


” ‘ , 
Exe TO TVPwVOY, 


4: On the Malignity of 
Herodotus. —’Eyyts 8€ rovrwv 
eiotv of Tots Woyots Exaivous TLvads 
mapatilevres, ws ext Lwxpdrous 
’Apiorrogevos dmaidevtov, Kai 
dpa), Kat dxéhacrov eit Ov 
erjveyKev, ddixia & od mpoojy. 


* Pelopidas, perhaps.— 


Tore 5) Tov "Erapewwavdov 
pidrayé exipepopevy povors €xei- 
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On Kingship, 13, as zine above, 


under Euripides, 7roades; 887, 
sq. 
On Dreams, 3.—Wvx . . . evor- 


Tpifer THY pavraciav. 
10.—Totrwv dmdvrov TOV 

> 

Groppedvrwy €idwAwv TO ayta- 

OTLKOV TvEdpa KaTOTTPOV erTLV 

euhaverratov. 


Ibid. 11,—Tv0dpe0a abrav ci 


4 ” ‘ X > X ‘ x 
piow éxer Kal 70 dpOdv, Kai 7d 
/, , , 2 
dudotpopov Katomtpov, Té Te €& 

> 7 ec “ a > , 

avopoiwy trA@v, Gpotov drodibovat 
A 4 \ ” 

tov Setxvupéevov 76 €idwdor, 


Ibid. 2.—Apxipndns pev obv 6 
LeKeAos yrEr xwpiov Ew THs ys, 
ws éavTov dvtitadartetowv oAy 


TH Yi- 


Panegyric on Baldness, 9, as given 
above, under Plato,- Republic, 
595, sqq. 


On Dreams, 2.—éorep % Xivpa 
otoTnpa bOdyywv eotiv avt- 
pdvev te kal cuppover, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 17.—Ezei 
to. Kal Lwxparyny avTa Tadra 
? , , 
dynow ‘’Apwrdgevos, ws ioe 
yeyovet Tpaxus eis Opyiy, K.T.A. 


On Kingship, 13.—imd podvov .. . 
HtTaTo paxopevos, K.7.A. *Eza- 
puvaveas iv odros. 
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vols Kat TapaAAarrovea Tois GA- 
Xr Lia / A / 
ous, 6 Te TleAoridas petra TaXOVS 
ariotov Kai TOApns ev Tots SrAots 
Yevopevos, ouvexeev 7d TE ppovij- 
para Kat Tas emuoTypas adTOv 
ottws, ote pvyiv Kat ovo 
: n a ” , 
Lraptiatav doov ovrw mpdTepov 
yever Oar! 


Plutarch, Pelopidas.— “Emrapewvibv- 
das pev obv ov On Kat Tarpwav 
otocav avT@ Ti TEVA, ETL par- 


ov ed Cwvov kat Kkodpov éroinoev’ 


“in ‘ 4 7 
drrocodpay, kal povdtporov Biov 
am’ apxfs €Adpevos. 


ms Pompeius.—Kpaooos 6 
oTpatnyos ... KatevTixnoe, dic- 
XtAtovs tpiaxociovs éri pupias 

re > ‘ > A ‘ /, 

kreivas, Ov pav GAA kai TobTw 
tov Lloprjiov eicrowtens apwo- 
yérws TO KatopOwpate THS THX NS 
mevTakirxiArror hevyovrTes Ek TIS 
paxns eévererov cis avrov, ovs 
a 7 

OTAVTAS SiapBeipas ... Crassus. 
—H... . HOVOHGX wv ETAVETTATLS 

» 

... QV ot TOAXAOL LrapTaKevov 76- 
Aepov ovopdfovor, apxiv €AaBev 


€x ToLavTys aitias, K.T. 


os Sertorius. — Oavpacrov 
pev tows ovK éorw év ameipy TO 
xpovp Tis Toéxns adore éAXws 
\ peotons ért ravra oupTTa para 
tmoAAdkis KataeperOar-75 avro- 
parov. Hire yap ovK éotiv TOV 
droKerpevov cpu pevov 7 TARGos, 
apOovov € Exe THS TOV darorehov- 
pévov OpordTnTos xopnyov oe Tox 
THY 7s dAgs dmropiav’ it’ €k 
TivwV wpirpéevwv GpiOpav epade- 
‘KETOL TH mpaypara, ToAAGKIs 
dvayKn tavTa yiverOar dia TOV 
adTOV TEepatvopueva, 
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On Kingship, 13.—. . . kai trép et- 


TeAeias aywviCopevov. 


Ibid. 15.—Kpiéos xat Zadpraxos 


... ef’ ols Urdtwv, Kal oTpary- 
yov, kal ths Tloprniov rixys 
edenoev avtois, K.t.A, 


On Providence, 2. 7.—Td. 8 .év Sta- 


ddpots Toros Kal xpdvols Tavra 
ToAAdKis cvpBivat, Kat yever Oat 
Jearas yupovras dvOparovs, ov 
aKpwarat maides éyévovro, BiB- 
Aiwv Aeydvrev ) wémrmwv, TOUTS 
poe Soxet 70 Tapadokdrarov «ivar. 
Kat «i ph péAdAoe pevery rapd- 
Sofov, &£tov aitvohoynOnvar. 


1 Agesilads did not himself take verti in the battle of Leuctra, which Plutarch 
is describing in the above passage, but it was that baste — destroyed ae 


supremacy of Sparta. 
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Plutarch, Theseus, 5.—’Adé~avSpov 
tov Maxedéva.... pact rpoord£éar 
Tots otparyyois ~vpeiv Ta yévera 
tov Maxeddvev, os AaBHY tadryv 

& tais pdxats obcav zpoxerpo- 
Taryn. 


vs Witticisms of Kings, 15. 
—Tov S€ rept Aacbévny riv 
’OXtvbov éyxarotvrwv Kal éya- 

Y Y 
VaKTOVVTOY, OTL TpOddTas adTods 
éviot TOV wept Tov Pikurrov dro- 

a , ” , ‘ 
kaXovot, oxaiovs edn dice: kal 
> ‘ > , ‘ 
dypovxovs «ivat MaxédSovas kal 
Thy oKadnv cKadny A€yovras. 


shed wpa *Adoppat, 33.—Qozep 

obvy ye@des Ootpeovy TepiKepevy 
avayKy ext yas éevicyxer Oar" ott 
Kai wbypdv mvedpa edeAKopevy 
eldwXov repikeio Oat avayKn. 


i Letter to Marcella, 7, per- 
haps.—’Erei xal trav reddy ai 
pev €k xpvoov, Baputarov svtos, 
6a tiv edrpererav cis Kdcpov 

lal la \ a AQ 
padrdov cvvredciv, kai hépery Tov 
Seopov .. . éviyyayov, «.7.A. 


» Life of Plotinus, 2, p. 
103 (ed. Westermann).—¢ijoas 
meipacOat To év Hpiv Oeiov ava- 
yew mpds 7d ev TH TwavTi Geiov, 


Ptolemy : 
OS ore Ovaris eyo, Kai ebdyepos* 
GAN orav adorpwv 
ixvedw TuKkivas dpdidpdpors 
éAckas, 
ovk €7’ exiifatw yains rociv, dXAG 
rap’ avT@ 
Zyvi Svotpepéws Tiprrapac ap- 
Bpooins.* 
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Panegyric on Baldness, 16.—Avip 
Makedav Képnv te dvekds cis TO 
X\ + cA ‘ 
TepitTov Kai yeverov Bald xabe- 
KOS, K.T.A, 


Ep. 156.—yAGrrav .. . rv jperé- 
pav...Aiav HypoKupevny, 7 
Hoyts dv olde Kal tiv oxddnv 
oKddynv AéEyeuv. 


On Dreams, 5, as given above, 
under Heraclitus, and Plato, 
Phaedo, 81, C. 

Ibid. 4, as given above, undér 
Phaedrus, 250, C. 


On Kingship, 11, as given above, 
under Plotinus, Enneads, 1. 8, 
15. 


Ep. 138.—T6 & cavr@ Oelov dvaye 
ext to mpwrdyovov Oeiov... 6 

A + > + 
dace tov TAwrivoy <imeiv, x.7.2, 


Quoted in On the Gift of an Astro- 
labe. 


1 Lapatz (p. 335) says that the lines are thought. to come from the astronomer. 
Pétau (note on Hp. 142) and Edwards (Hpigrammata—London, 1825—page 6, 
no. xii.) merely assign them to Ptolemy, without specifying the particular man. 
The latter authority says (p. 375) that it is doubtful whether he was the astro- 
nomer or Ptolemy Euergetes, the king. The Hpigrammata reads pacretdw for 
ixvebw and Zavi Georpogins for Zvi dorpepéws, 
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Pythagoras. (?) 


Sappho, Fragment 99.1 


Simonides of Ceos, 8. 20:1! 
_  *Avdyxg 8 ode Geot payovrat, 
Sophocles, Ajaa, 188, sqq., perhaps: 
Ki & SroBadAspevor 
kAértover pbOovs ot peydAor Ba- 
ods, 
) Tas dowtov Lovpiday ye- 
veas . 
Cp. Id. , Philoctetes 416, sqq.: 
"ANN ovx 6 Tudiws yovos, 
008 obproAntis Lot pov Aaep- 
tiw, 
od pay Odvacr tobade yap px Civ 
eet, 
» 1146: 
Tlaretv mapetxe TO O€AovTe vav- 
tidov. 


= Fragment 687 : 
’EAis yap ) Booxovos tovs 7oA- 
. Aods Bporay. 


Sehstchokar 


Theocritus, Jdyll 7. 136, sqq. : 
Td & éyydbev iepdv tdwp 
Nupdav é& dvrpoo Kare Bdopevov 
KeAdpuode, K.T.A, 


a Idyll 8. 92: 
Kix totirw Addis rapa. roupéeoe 
patos EyEvTO, 


be Idyll 26. 10, sqq., per- 
haps: 
TlevOcis 8 adAuBarov rérpas dao 
mavr’ eOewpet, K.7.A. 
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Dion, 15,—'Epet Toivey o IIv6a- 
yopas, 7) doris 6 pate Si 
Giacdrns Te Kat TV} YOPOS « 
 Gpurrov pev eivas pdvat Tov voov 


adrapky, «.7.A. See also zbid. 14, 
Ep. 3.—0o Tod Pupwpod Bras os 


av eiror Larpo. 


Quoted in Hp, 103. 


Ep. 50, as given above, under 
Homer, Iliad, 6. 152, sqq. 


Quoted in Ep. 4. 


On Dreams, 8.—EAmi8es, at« rd 


> , , , 
avOparwv Bookovat ie 


Ibid, 13, as given on p. be 
note 1. 


Ep. 114. —To 8€ rv vuphdv dytpov 


ovk émawvéeropat’ Qeoxpitov yap 
det. 


Ep. 127.—Kax« rovrov Adpvis rapa 


TOLMETL TPOTOS EyevTo, 


On Providence, 2. 5, as given above, 
under Euripides, Bacchae. 


) According to Liddell and Scott.—Sappho and Anacreon are alluded to in 
Hymn 1, 2, sqq.—Mera Tytav dodav, x.7.X. 
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Theognis, Paraenesis, 17, 8g. : 
"Orre Kadov dirov é eort, TO 8 od 
kadov od irov éore 
tour é€ros a0avdtwv FADE Sid 
oTopaTov, 


” 813, 0 is 
Bots pow ert yAdoons Kparep@ 
moot Aa€ excBaivwv 
ow , / > /, 
toxer KwTiAAew Kairep erurtd- 
pevov. 


Thueydides, i, 20. —IToAAG 8é Kat 
dAAa... Kal of GdXAou “EdAnves 
* obK 6pOGs oiovrat . . . obTws dra- 
* Nalrwpos trois toAXo?s 4 CATyors 
“rns GAnOeias Kai eri ta Erotpa 
| pardAov Tpérovrat, 
2 1. 101, perhaps. _— 
Wreioror (Se pie Bikdereer eye 
» vovTo of Tov TadaLav Meconviov 
tote Sovdwbévtwy ardyovo 7 
kat Meoonvio. exAnOnoav ot 
’ 
TOVTES. 
és 2. 19.—Hyetro & 
*"ApxiSapos . . . Kal KabeCopevor 
éreuvov mparov pev "EXevoiva. 
- «+ €ws ddixovto és ’Axapvas, 
K.T.A, 


=A 2. 35-46.—Oi per 
moAXot trav évOdde <cipyKdrwr, 
K.T.A. 


$s 6. 91.—Terxifew &e 
xpi) AexéAcrav rhs ’Arrixis, omrep 
"AOnvaior padrurra dei poBodvras, 
7. 19. —Aexéhevav ered xuCov eiecs 
. eri be TP wedi Kal THS Xépas 
- tots Kpariorots és 76 Kaxoupyeiv 
‘ gxodopetro 76 TEixXos, . Eexipaves 

pexpe tHS TOV "AOnvaiwr wéXeus. 


Xenophon, Agesilaus, 1. .—Aynot- 
Xaos imeorn, éav Saow- airo 
TpidkovtTa pev Lraptiatav, di- 
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Ep. 137,.—Ei 8€ Hvecas Sid dido- 
copias ta Setpo Steotdra, Kai 
pidrov pev Td kaXddv, Kaddv dé Td 
avré* tovro dé ev dv tod vow! 
A€eyovTos HKoveas, 

Ep. 153, as given above, under 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon.” 


Panegyric on Baldness, .10.—EA- 
Ano. yap aradairwpos THs aAyn- 
Geias 4 Cyrnows, ws ev dixy TO 
yévos 6 ovyypadeds EAoddpycev. 


On Kingship, 15.—Qomep wédau 
Aaxcddaipoviors Mecoyjvion ra 
érAa xataBaXddovres ciAdrevov. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 1.—Tére 

. xaderdrepa maoyxew wpny itr’ 
"Apxiddpov rods ’AOnvaiovs émi 
tH SevSporopia trav ’Axapvov, 


Dion, 2; a8 given above, under 
‘Plato, Menexenus, 236, E, sqq. 


On, the Gift of. an Astrolabe. — Enei 
_ pase vov dyevvas evnpgas THs 
TUppa xias ... THv AexéeAciav 
pov drrorerxitew exiAaBopevos. 

Ep. 19a. —Nwi yap obrds € corey 6 
mwaow adrov trois evyevéow ém- 
tetxioas AckéXevav. 


On Kingship, 13.—AANX’ obros' cis 
hv "Aciav Te diaBas dXiyy 
STpatetpati, TOV mpoaKvvovpevoy 


2 “Pétan i is tempted to replace vod by Geéyu.dos or ronrod. 
? As the expression seems to have: been a common proverb, we cannot be sure 
‘that there is a reference here either to Aeschylus or to Theognis. 
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xtAlous Sé veodapiwddets, eis Efa- 
Kioxtdiovs 8 7d civraypa Tov 
cuppdxov, SvaSjoerOar eis tiv 
-*Agiav, kal meipdoer Oar eipyynv 
“~ bal ” a , 

Towjoat, 7, av woAepetv BovAnrat 
c /, > , > “ 
6 BdpBapos, acxoriav aro 
mapeserv TOU OTpaTevery ETL TOUS 
EdAnvas...‘O pévroe Tepodv 
Bacrr<ds, vopiocas Ticoadéepvnv 
aitiov eivat TOU KakOs Peper Oar 
TO EUUTOU .. . GmeTEMEV AVTOD THY 


kepadyy. 
Xenophon, Agesilaus, 1 and 2.— 


"AAN ererd}) FAGEv adr@ ard Tov 
” na la a s 
olxot TeA@v, BonOeiv Ti warpis., 
> / a / c \ 
éreiMero tH ToAa... Ot de 
Oerradoi ... HAtoKovto... Kai 
TOTE pev OH 6 "Aynoidaos Tpo- 
TALOV TE LOTHTATO... Kat adToD 
KaTEeumelve.. . LUVETAV pev yap 

> A an , 4 
eis TO kata Kopwvecav mediov.. . 
"Exresdy) 5€ 4) pev vikn ovv ’Ayn- 
oda eyéevero ‘hws ’Aynoihaos 
olxade darex pet, EAdpevos, avrt 
TOU peyiotos eivar ev tH ’Acig, 
oiko. TA vopupa pev ape, Ta 
, =e. 
vOpupo. de apxerOar, K7.A. T.— 
‘O pev yap Tépons, vopitov, 7) nv 
XpHpara relora éxn... O & 
oUTWSs dvTETKEVdTATO TOV OtKOY, 
ore ToUTwY pndevos tpoa Seta Gat, 
K.7t.A. 8.—’Aynoiraos 8, da 
q , > “ \ \ 
To dtAdmovos civar, wav pev 7d 
nN eqs ” a Me Crue 
Tapov noews Erive, Tav Se 7d Gvv- 
‘ eqz 4 
Tvxov ndews Ho Otev, «.7.X. 


33 5.—'Aci de 
jv. ..+ & havepg, paptupas TOUS 
mavtwv op0adrpors. THs cwdpo- 
cbivns mowotpevos. 6,—’Axara- 
ppovntos pev iro tov éxOpav 
Sueréedeoev. 9.— Aynoidaos dé 
TO del éupavys evar nyddXeTOo. 


ss Anabasis, 1. 1, 4.— 


Ilapicaris pev 54 7) pjtnp dTHpxe 
T® Kipw, prdotea airov paddAov 
9 Tov BactAetovra ’AprakepEnv. 
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avOpwrov itd TOV dKaTovopac- 
Tw eOvaav € eyyis HAGev ie 
oat THS apxis. 


On Kingship, 13.—Kai ered) tov 


olko. teAGv KaAovvTwY Tas EV 
‘Acig mpagers dbiipnto, vias 
“EAAnuiKas ¢ dvppeiro wohAds, tad 
povov Te TOV avOpwrwv yTTaTO 
pax opevos, a¢ od kparn Oijvat po- 
vou Tov dardvrov eikds ’Ayn- 
gidaov, Kal trep  etredcias 
d-ywveCopevov. 


Ibid. —Ovdse trod ywAod Baoidéos, 


Ov érauvel Blevopiv ooh Kareyé- 
Awv... Kaito. Kkarédvev.. . év 
tois Snpuoowrdros . xwpiow... 
uA ye 2 \ 
KaTapaVvertatos Vv, ois emypedes 
A c , n LA c nr 
Tov nyenova THS Lardprys opav, 


Panegyric on Baldness, 1.—'Edy- 


Awoe SE [laptoans, ’Apragé 
Env tov Bacrréa 81 Kipov ke 


kadov aroorép£ace, 
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Xenophon, Anabasis, ee 20. — On _Kingship, 8. —Enei 76 Ye pid- 


Pidovs ye piv doovs Toujrarro 
_ . . Opodroyeira. mpds mdvTwv 
Kparizros 89 yeverOar Oepamred- 
ev, Agesilaus, 2.—Hi 8€ tus 
GXAy my Tavra pépderas, GAN’ 
oty prrerarpely ye mpaxOevra 
pavepa éore, 


2. 2—5. 4.— 
This part of the work describes 
the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand; Xenophon’s election as 


one of their commanders is re- 
lated in 2. 5. 


» Banquet, 4.—. ie 7 
TavToV Zerhqvav TOV ev Tots 
catupikois air xurros av inv. 
(O & Zoxparns kal érvyyave 
Tporeppepys TovTous Ov.) 5.— 
"Exeivo de ovdev TEK LpLov Aoyity 
os eyo wou kahAiwv cipt, OTe Kat 
Naides Beat oboar Tovs LetAnvodrs 
époi Gpovotépovs tiktovow, 7) 
col ; 


= Cyropaedia, 5. 3, 47.— 
Tlavy yap adr Oavparrov éddéxe 
eivat, «i... 6 oe orparnyos ob 
Tws 9ABvos ErouTo, | ore ovK 
cloerau Tov od’ _ EauT@ iyEpOvev 
Ta ovépara, ofs dvdyKn éoriv 
avTD dpydvos xpjoOar. 


7 8. 7, per- 
haps. “08 6h" 78 Xpvaoovv 
oKATTpov TO THY BactAciay dia- 
cO(6v éotw, GAN ot rirtoi hiror 

io - > 4 
oxnttpov BactAedow a&dAnbeord- 
Tov Kai aopadeoratov. 


Hiero,| probably.— 
This is a dialogue between 
Hiero and Simonides. 





Eraipov ovx Kura dpern) Bacr- 
Aéws. Todro 7 ToL Kal Kpov 
Tov mavu Kat "Ayyoidaov 6vo- 
pagrordrous Bacrréwv é ev"EAAnoe 
kat BapBdpors éxoince. 


On the Gift of an Astrolabe.—Kat 


Fevopov . . 


AaBov.. 


. TOvs puplovs Tapa- 
. KATHYAYE viKOVTaS. 


Panegyric on Baldness, 6, as given 


above, under Plato, Banquet, 
215, A. 


On Kingship, 9.—O re Baotreds 


TOs eristHoeTat xpnoOar orpa- 
Tudtais dpydvo.s, av pay yid- 
oKD; 


Ibid. 7.—Ti yap KT hip Baotdtxov 


oUTws, Gorep 6 cvvav pidos ; 


Ep. 49, as given above, under 


Plato, Epistle 2. 


1 Much of the On Kingship recalls this dialogue. 
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Xenophon, Oeconomicus, 7. 22.— On Kingship, 14, as given above, 
Tlapeckedacev 6 cds... THY pev under Plato, Menon, 71, E. 
THs yuvaikds él 7a evdov epya 
kat emipeAnpata, tiv Se Tov 
avdpos eri ra eEw Epya Kal ér- 


peAjpara.. 


For the story about Odysseus and the Cyclops in Ep. 121 we can 
find no original. It looks like one invented by Synesius himself from 
a combination of Odyssey, 9. 369, sqq., and Theocritus, dyll 11. 

Our author’s acquaintance with the history of art, science, philo- 
sophy, and general matters is further shown by allusions contained 
in Dion, 1, 9,13; On Dreams, 2; On Kingship, 13, 15; On the Gift of 
an Astrolabe ; Panegyric on Baldness, 4, 6, 9,15, 19; and Epp. 6, 115, 
135, 153. 

The following quotations and allusions we have eniaonly failed to 
trace :— 

1, Td pev pédewy odk Fv, 75 peraperew © evijv.i( Ep. 4.) 

2. AjOovea dé rapa 768a Baivers’ 

yavpodpevov adxéva KXivers* 

tro wnxvv dei Brordav Kpareis.—(Ep, 94.) _ 

. Ovdels Kopajrns doris, x.7.4.—(Ep. 104; Panegyrie on Baldness, 22.) 

4, Oi8a tiv zpos Aewvidav éxuctoAjv tov teAGv' MayéoOov as 
teOvagopevor, Kai ov teOvd£ovrar.—(Ep. 113.) 

5, ’Aorida, pptvov, dduv, cat Aadixéas repihedye, 
kat xiva Avoonrhy, kai réAr Aadexéas,—(Ep. 127.) 

6. ... TOv peAttrOv 6 BopBos ... Miror cot Soxotpev exdunyeto Oar 
tas ’Ayxenayxov (or “Ayeudxov) ;—(Hp. 147.) 

7. ‘¥a éyOpav err dheAcioOat.—(Ep. 94.) 


ee) 


We do not claim to have mentioned every literary allusion con- 
tained in Synesius’ writings ; if we had had the privilege of consulting 
a work on the Letters similar to that of Krabinger on the treatises, we 
might, perhaps, have been able to add several others. But, while 
paying no attention to such late writers as Libanius or Themistius, 
we have desired to include all references to earlier authors which have 
come under our notice. 

Except in the case of actual quotations, which can be verified, it is 
by no means always easy to say to what precise author Synesius may 
be referring here and there. He very rarely gives the writer’s name, 
even when he makes a definite quotation ; and one is obliged to look 
for oneself into all the books from which the words may possibly 
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come. We have tried to find the source of all his allusions; but we 
do not assert that the search has been invariably successful; we 
simply give what we consider the most likely references. Perhaps, in 
some instances where we have been at pains to discover the authority 
from which a statement is taken, he may not himself have relied on 
any such authority. On familiar points of history and mythology 
people often speak without having any notion whence their information 
is ultimately derived ; and it may be so with Synesius. Sometimes, 
too, an apparent allusion may be really due to an accidental similarity 
of thought or language. It is conceivable, therefore, that we may 
have given him credit for having studied books which he had not 
seen. From the places, however, where we can with certainty identify 
a quotation, he shows himself a man of such varied reading, that it is 
more probable than not that he had read all the works mentioned in 
this Appendix—and perhaps many others. 


INDEX 


(Some of the less important names are omitted.) 


ABRAMIUS, page 403. 

Absentee bishops, 286, sqg., 290, sqq. 

Acacius, 301, 417. 

Aelian, 183, 522. 

Aemilius, 211, sq., 223, 316, sq. 

Aeschines, 312; his niece, 312, 392; 
her husband, 312. 

Aeschylus, 522, sqq., 575. 

African Church, the, 157, 285, 361. 

Agesilaus, 234, 435, 512, sq., 572. 

Aithales, 4177. 

Alcaeus, 158, 483, 523. 

Alexander, a connection, 375, 392; 
his son, tbid. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, 158, 523. 

Alexander of Basinopolis, 257, 286, 


8qq. 

Alexander of Jerusalem, 43, 285. 

Alexander the Great, 319, 332, sq. 

. Amarantus, 311, sqq. 

Ambrose, 41. 

Amelius, brother, 11, sq., 391; his 
daughter, 11, 373, 379. 

Amelius, philosopher, 56, sq. 

Ammianus, 305. 

Ammon, 471, sqq. 

stay i Saccas, 52, sqq., 59, 103, 
125. 

Ammonius, friend, 417. 

Ammonius (Thaumasius), 397. 

Amyntianus, 417. 

Anacreon, 195, 202, 525, 574. 

Anastasius, 301, 378, 419, sq. 

Anchemachus, 194. 

Andronicus, 22, 172, 212, 215, sqq., 
231, 241, 269, sqq, 278, 282, 289, 
372, sq., 381, 394, 405, 418, sqq., 
423, 427, 486, sqq. 

Anthemius, 37, 213, sqq., 236, 254, 
269, 381, 404, sqq., 419, 492. 

Anthropomorphism, 411, sqq. 

Antiochi, the two, 410. 

Antoninus, 365. 

Antonius, 471, sqq. 

Anysius, 217, 221, 224, sq., 278, 419, 
421, sqq., 425, 491, sq. 
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Apollodorus, 523. 

Apollonia, 1, 6. 

Aratus, 158, 330, 341, 523, sq. 

Arcadius, 18, sqq., 25, sqq., 144, 209, - 
217, sq., 223, 231, sg., 234, 318, 
sqq., 381, sg., 408, 418, sg., 419, 
425, 428, sqq., 454. 

Archiades, 305. 

Archilochus, 158, 330, 483, 524. 
Arianism, 6, 40, 58, 251, 262, 282, 
sq., 389, 413, 456, 458, 515, 521. 

Ariphron, 330. 

Aristaenetus, 33, 157. 

Aristides, 158, 464, 524. 

Aristippus, 4. 

Aristophanes, 158, 342, 464, 524, sq. 

Aristotle, 52, sq., 55, sq., 61, sqq., 
100, 122, 1387, 158, sq., 169, 175, 
336, 431, 481, 525, sqq. 

Arrian, 527, sq. 

Artabazacus, 418. 

Asclepiades, 507. 

Asclepigenia, 18, 59, sq., 395, 399. 

Asclepiodotus, 426. 

Asphalius, 393. 

Asterius, 30, 410. 

Astrolabe, 149, 158, sqq., 299, 408, 
460, sqq., 509, sq. 

Athanasius, friend, 403. 

Athanasius, Saint, 124, 250, 258, 282, 
297, 413, 472, 512. 

Augustine, 13, 42, sq., 157, sq., 250, 
285, 357, 389. 

Aurelian, consul, 18, 24, 26, sqq., 
409, 428, 439, 454, sq., 458, sq. 

Aurelian, Emperor, 57. 

Ausurians, 217, sgq., 225, 231, 278, 
283, 420, sq., 423, 487, 491, sqq. 

Auxentius, 12, 379, sq. 

Azarius, 3, 31. 


BALAGRITAE, 226, 228. 
Barca, 1, 4, 6, 219. 
Baryllium, 149, sqq. 
Basilides, 84. 


INDEX 


Battus, 2, sq., 7, 342. 
Berenice, 1, 269, 272. 


Carinus, 159, 320, sq., 434. 

Carnas, 381, 393. 

Carneades, 4, 462. 

Catechetical School, the, 52, 55. 

Cerealis, 34, 221, sqq., 229. 

Chilas, 221, sqq., 309. 

Chryses, 187, 426. 

Chrysostom, Dion, 147, 158, 160, 
162, 170, 207, 322, sqq., 328, 332, 
334, sqq., 371, 429, 462, sqq., 468, 
8q., 529, 534, 536, sg., 541, sq., 
544, sq., 548, 566. 

Chrysostom, John, 20, sqq., 26, sq., 
36, 39, sq., 250, 275, 286, 297, 
364, sq., 405, 413, sqq., 456, sq., 
512. 

Claudian, 19, sg., 24, sqq. 

Cledonius, 417. 

a" of Alexandria, 50, sqq., 124, 

98. 

Clinias, 271. 

Coadjutor bishops, 42, sq. 

Constans, 417. 

Constantine, 6, 22, sqg., 58, 219, sq., 
254, 472, 518. 

Count of Egypt, 221, 380, 408. 

Count of Pentapolis, 408, 427. 

Count of the Sacred Largesses, 422. 

Cyra, 3, 230. 

Cyrene, 1, sqq., 12, 18, 32, 139, 173, 
208, 217, sq., 230, sqq., 235, 238, 
303, 342, sq., 345, 348, 372, 383, 
385, 387, 392, 428, sq., 493, 504. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 44, 298, 388, 
397, 416. 

Cyrus, 427. 


Damasctvs, 60. 

Decurio, 254. 

Demetrius, 285. 

Demodocus, 516. 

Demonax, 4, 7. 

Demosthenes, 158, 179, 264, 528. 

Diocletian, 6, 219, 434. 

Diogenes Laertius, 529. 

Diogenes, relative, 375, 378, 392, 
sqq., 419. 

Dion, date and summary of, 462, 
sqq.; its attitude towards Chris- 
tianity, 470, sqq. 

Dionysius, 417. 

Dioscorus, child, 34, sqg., 366, 373, 
387, 391, 406. 

Dioscorus of Dardanis, 261, sqq., 268, 
287, sq. 

Dioscurides, friend, 417, sq. 
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Dioscurides, opponent, 212, 418. 

Discourse i., date and summary of 
492, sqq. 

Discourse ii., date and summary of, 
491, sq. 

Domitian, 394, 417. 

Dux (orparnyés), 34, 219, sqq., 229, 
235, 268, 297, 347, 380, 394, 408, 
420, sqq., 425, 487, 492, sq. 


> 


EMPEDOCLEs, 529, sq. 

Enneads, the, 56, 66, 565, sq. 

Epaminondas, 234, 435, 512. 

Epiphanius, 363, sqq., 413. 

Erythrum, 258, sqq., 264, 281. 

Eucharistus, 410. 

Eudoxia, 25, 223, 413. 

Eulalius, 368, sq. 

Eunice, 357. , 

Euripides, 158, 179, 277, 283, 475, 

0, sq. 

Eurysthenes, 2, 372. 

Eusebius, advocate, 28, 406, 439. 

Kusebius, friend, 418. 

Eustathius, 368. 

Euthalius, 231, 253, 307, sqq. 

Eutropius, 19, sgq., 24, sqq., 275, 381, 
458. 

Eutychianism, 416. 

Evagrius, friend, 418. 

Evagrius, historian, 249. 

Evoptius, 11, sq., 14, 31, sg., 34, sq., 
43, 145, 186, sq., 222, 229, sqq.,- 
247, 302, 311, 317, sqg., 342, 347, 
360, 373, 375, 377, 379, sq., 386, 
sqq., 402, 409, 417, 451, 505; his 
wife, 366, 387 ; his mother-in-law, 
387, sq. 

Exsuperius, 369. 


FRAGMENTS OF SyYNEsSIUS’ VERSE, 
494, 506, sqq. 


GAINAS, 25, 27, sg., 439, 454, 456, 


8qq. 

Gainiad, the, 28, 439. 

Gaius, 403. 

Galerian, 434. 

Ganus, 301. 

Gennadius, 216, 269, sg., 419, 423, 
492. Y 

Gerontius, 186, sq., 375, 392. 

Gregory Nazianzen, 41, 43, 188, 293, 
sqq., 357. 

Gregory Nyssen, 416, 512. 

Gymnastic-master, the, 301, 379, 418. 


Harmontvs, 312. 
Heliodore, 378, 403, sq. 
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Hellenes, 16, 32, 36, sqq., 57, 73, 85, 
106, 121, 138, 163, 165, sq., 173, 
175, 300, 318, 396, 464, sqq., 470, 
sq., 480, 512. 

Heraclas, 15, 55. 

Heracles, 2, 7, 323, 333, 372, 
477, 493. 

Heraclides, 365, 414. 

Heraclitus, 158, 531. 

Herculian, 11, 94,.311, 378, 382, 399, 
sqq., 407, sq., 498. 

Hero, friend, 418. 

Hero, mathematician, 60. 

Herod, 393, sq., 418. 

Herodotus, 1, sqgq., 7, 139, 158, 180, 
182, 331, 502, 521, 531, sqq., 543. 

Hesiod, 158, 211, 493, 535, sq. 

Hesychius, child, 33, 35, 162, sqq., 
169, sq., 354, 360, 371, sq., 462, 
464, 468, sq. 

Hesychius, friend, 35, 145, 387, 418. 

Hierax, 397. 

Hierius, 59, 305. 

Homer, 94, 137, 158, 160, 179, sqq., 
279, 319, 324, 328, sq., 334, sq:, 
344, 349, 433, sq., 449, 474, 479, 
483, 536, sqq., 578. 

v5 omilies, 189, 284; date and summary 
of, 494, sqq. 

Honorius, 19, 157, 369. 

Horace, 194, 438. 

epee, 258, sqq., 268, 281, 287, 
517. 


392, 


Hydroscope, 149, sqq., 299. 
ymns, the, 81, 93, 195, sqq., 284, 
384; metres of, 202, sq. ; datesand 
summary of, 496, sqq. 

Hypatia, 10, sq., 14, 16, sqq., 31, 44, 
59, 91, 134, 137, sqq., 149, sqq., 
158, 173, sqq., 299, 358, sq., 373, 
sqq., 378, 382, 388, 392, 395, sqq., 
401, 403, 426, sq., 470, sq., 473, 
509. 


IAMBLICHUS, 58, sq., 67; his system, 
58, 71, 74, sq., 91, 144, 546. 

Imperator, 209, 429, 435. 

Informers, 381, 393, 8q. 

Innocent, duc, 921, 224, 278, 425, 
492, sq. 

Innocent t. , Pope, 369, sq. 

Isidore, friend of Theophilus, 22, 412. 

Isidore of Gaza, 60, 396. 

Isidore of Pelusium, 19, sq., 36, 88, 
114, 132, 141, sq., 179, 181, 185, 
sq., 188, 240, 249, 274, 281, sqq., 
307, 328, 343, 374, 389, 401, 411, 
415, sqq., 424, 427, 430, 432, 467, 
485, 495, 505, 511, 515, sq. 
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Isio, 400, 402, 404. 
Tsocrates, 546. 


JASON, 265. 

Jerome, 362, sqq., 369, 411. 

Joannites, 286. 

John, Count, 223, 

John, dux, 510, sqq., 221, 223, sq., 
309, sqq., 316, sqq., 347. 

spe friend, 293, sq., 301, 419, 423, 


J pt of Jerusalem, 364. 
Julius, 172, 380, sq., 417, sq. 
Juvenal, 13, 343. 


LAMPONIANUS, 265, sqq., 289. 

Letter, the 57th, date and summary 
of, 486, 8qq. 

Letters, the, 170, 185, sqq., 235, 264, 
355, sq., 359, sq., 387, 428, 513. 

Longinus, 57 

Lucian, 546. 

Lysias, 158, 546. 

Lysis, 95, 546. 


MAcETAE, 33, sq., 222, 229, sq. 

Manichaeans, 119. 

Marcellinus, 221, 224, 419, 425. 

Marchmen, 223, 309. 

Marcian, 410, sq. 

Marriages, clerical; 247, 361, sqq. ; 
mixed, 34, 356, sqqg. - 

Martyrius, 375, 418. 

Maximinus, connection, 394 ; his son, 
ibid. 

Maximinus, victim of Andronicus, 
271, 394. 

Menander, 546. 

Menelaus, 426. 

Metempsychosis, 69, 79, 119, 242, sq., 
245 


Monica, 357, 359. 

Monks of Nitria, 397, 411, sq. 
Monks of Scetis, 412. 

Monks, the ‘ Tall,’ 39, 412, sqq. 
Museum, 15, 139. 


Necrarivs, 21, 41. 

Neo-Platonism, 13, 15, 24, 38, 50, 
sqq., 138, 178, 206, O44, sq., 247, 
262, 356, 399, 401, 409, 424; its 
attitude towards astrolo 7» OT; 
148 ; contrasted with Christianity, 
97, sqq.; the system criticised, 
125, sqq. 

Nestorius, heresiarch, 389. 

Nicaeus, 375, 426. 

Nicander, 37, 174, sq., 408, 485, 506. 

Nicephorus, 415. 


INDEX 


Nicias, 433. 

Nonna, 357. 

Nonnus, 301. 
Numenius, 53, sqq., 73. 


OtymrropoRE, Nro-Puatonist, 60. 

Olympiodore, Peripatetic, 60. 

Olympius, 252, 302, sq., 347, 375, 
, 401, sqq., 407, sg., 418, 426. 

On the Astrolabe, 509, 8q. 

On the Gift of an Astrolabe, date and 

of, 460, sqq. 
On the Chase, 176, 347, 508, sq. 
seo" ” date and summary of, 
3 
On Keapakip, date and summary of, 


28, sqq. 
On Providence, date, summary, and 
historical foundation of, 438, sqq. 
Oracles, a of, 547. 
39 


Oriental Cults, 49. 
igen, 15, 43, 55, 57, 94, 103, 124, 
, 285, 296, 398. 
Origenism, 36, 38, sq., 133, 249, 251, 
364, 411, 597. 
Orion, 258 


PazEontvs, 24, 155, 401, 404, 408, 460, 
sq., 510. 

Paganism, recrudescence of, 46, sqq. ; 
laws against, 18, 23, sq., ’356. 

Palaebisca, 258, sqq., 268, "981, 287. 

Palladas, 132. 

Panegyric on Baldness, summary of, 
322, sqq.; date of, 485, sq. 

Panhellenium, 173, 186, 382, 455. 

Paphnutius, 368. 

Patricius, 357. 

Patrick, 369. 

Paul, friend, 418. 

Paul of Erythrum, 261, sqq., 268, 
287, 517, sqq- 

Pausanias, 183, 547, sq. 





Pentadius, 231, 307, 309, 376, 403, sq. 


Pentapolis (Cyrenaica) 1, 5, sq., 10, 
12, 14, 17, sq., 20, 89.5 27, 30, 6 
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158, 189, 209, 211, sq., 214, 216, | 


sqq., 235, 258, 269, sq., 281, 285, 
sq., 288, '298, 303, 314, 342, 359, 
8q., 377, 380 , 8G, 385, 8q., 393, 399, 
sq., 402, 404, 5qq., 408, 418, sqq., 
425, 492, 8-5 "496. 

Peter, friend, 403. 

Peter, opponent, 212. 

Peter the reader, 397. 

Pharos, 14, 31, 302, sq. 

Philip of Side, 406. 

Philo, 50, sq., 54 
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Philolaus, 426. 

Philoromus, 379. 

Philostratus, 462, sqg., 548. 

Phoebamon, 418. 

Photius, friend, 29, 410. 

Photius, historian, 39, 249, 348. 

Phycus, 30, sg., 229, sg., 346, 387, 
390, sq. 

Pilot, the Jewish, 312, sqq. 

Pindar, 1, sqgq., 139, 158, 179, 198, 
418, 430, 548, sq. 

Plato, 51, sqq., 61, sqq., 79, 85, 90, 
100, 122, 137, 144, 158, sq., 169, 
178, sg., 191, 305, 325, sq., 337, 
344, 358, 403, 407, 431, 433, 435, 
438, 462, sqg., 470, 473, sq., 481, 
512, 531, 549, sqqg. 

Plotinus, 15, 36, 50, 53, shia, 
sq., 81, 87, 121, 132, 8q.; is, 203, 
205, 207 ; his system, 63, 89-5 "5, 
100, sqq., 296, 349, 358, 396, ’399, 
565, sq. 

Plutarch of Athens, 59, sq., 305. 

Plutarch of Chaeronea, 53, 158, sq., 
161, 512, sq., 530, 566, sqq. 

Poemenius, 375, 418. 

Porphyrians, 58. 

Porphyry, 54, 56, sqqg., 133, 573; 
his view of the Trinity, 70, 75. 

Praefectus (praeses, tryeumv), 219, sqq., 
231, sq., 269, 275, 282, 297, 373, 
381, 394, 404, sq., 418, 420, sq., 
493, 491, sq 


Praefectus Tadieialie. 14, 220, 231,- 


253, 308, 397, 404. 
Praefectus Praetorio, 26, 404, sqq., 
454. 


Proclus of Lycia, 53, 59, sq., 66, 74, 
77, 132, sq., 395, sq., 409; his 
development of Neo-Platonism, 71, 
75. 

Proclus of Thrace, 30, 409. 

Ptolemais, 1, 5, sq., 30, 35, 37, 40, 
sq., 44, 230, 238, 243, 247, 249, 
255, 257, sq, 261, 267, 269, 273, 
281, , 284, 286, 297, sqg., 375, 
388, sq... 415, 421, 427, 486, 490, 
493. 

Ptolemy, astronomer, 155, 172, 461, 
573. 

Pulcheria, 254, 396. 

Pylaemenes, 30, 173, sq., 176, 232, 

302, 346, 355, 375, 392, sq., 400, 
406, sqq., 419, 425, 485, 509. 


QUINTIANTS, 283. 


RouFInus, minister, 25, 308. 
Rufinus, theologian, 411. 
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SABELLIUS, 5. 

Sappho, 158, 574. 

Saturninus, 27. 

Schools at Athens closed, 60, 134. 

Scythians, 159, 209, sg., 331, 435, 
sq., 445, sq., 448, sg., 455, sqq. 

Secundus, 426. 

Serapion, 22. 

Servile War, the, 210, 436. 

Siderius, 258, 282. 

Silphium, 342, sq. 

Simonides, 158, 574. 

Simplicius, dua, 221, sq., 224, 346, 
378, 419, 425, sq., 508. 

Simplicius, philosopher, 60. 

Socrates, historian, 15, sq., 26, sq., 
189, sq., 237, 249, 368, sq., 388, 
396, 398, 404, sqq., 411, sqq., 424, 
454, 456, sqq., 471, sq. 

Socrates, philosopher, 96, 162, 327, 
329, 334, 463, 467, sqq. 

Soéstae, 227. 

Sophocles, 158, 179, 451, 475, 574. 

Sosenas, 301, 418, sq. 

Sozomen, 27, 189, sq., 365, 411, 414, 
424, 454, 456, sqq., 471, sq. 

Stilicho, 19, 25, 27, 405. 

Stoicism, 52, 55, sq., 63, sqq., 277. 

Stratonice, 11, sq., 373, 408, 505, sq. 

Synesius, date of birth, 8, sqq.; a 
Pagan, 6, 239, 276, 356, 457; of 
ancient family, 7, 14, 171, 225, 227, 
312, 372, 382, 384, 394, 489, 493 ; 
number of his brothers and sisters, 
11; goes to Alexandria, 12, sqq., 
303; returns to Pentapolis; visits 
Athens, 17 sq. ; residence at Con- 
stantinople, 18, sqq., 232, 308, 320, 
480; plots against him, 228, 480; 
attends church, while still a Pagan, 
23, sq., 356; appears before the 
Emperor, 26, sq. ; leaves Constan- 
tinople, 29; is nearly shipwrecked ; 
arrives in Cyrenaica, 31; pilgrimage 
into the Libyan desert, 32; is 
married at Alexandria, 35, sq. ; 
gradual approach to Christianity, 
36, sq., 93, 121, 136, sq., 357, 
359, 486, 505; elected Bishop of 
Ptolemais, 35; consents very re- 
luctantly, 40, 238, 253, 297, 361 ; 
is baptized and consecrated, 40, 
253; deliberates as to his future 
course, 40, 250, sqg., 255, 366; 
undertakes his episcopal work, 42; 
severity towards heretics, 6, 251, 
282, sqq., 456,514; excommunicates 
Andronicus, 271, sqq. ; afterwards 
assists him, 275; temptation to 
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suicide, 371; date of death, 8, 43; 
fondness for outdoor pursuits, 16, 
256, sq., 300, 325, 340, sqq., 352, 
355, 358, sq., 388, 390, sq., 401, 
sq., 480, 484, 488, 496; the 
volunteer commander, 225, sqq., 
297, 299, sq., 309, sq., 349, 355, 
360, 493, 513; dislike of the Agora, 
190, 232, 344, 496 ; musical tastes, 
155, 300, 351; contempt for 
sophists, though a sophist himself, 
170, sq., 236, 306, sq., 460, sq., 
470, sq., 514; grammatical irregu- 
larities, 178, sqq. ; dramatic verse, 
193, 338, sg., 510; his system of 

' Neo-Platonism, 71, sqq., 109,119, © 
125, 203, 205, 299, 455; practical . 
effects of the system, 93, sqq. ; 
while still a Pagan, gives good 
moral teaching, 135 ; depreciation 
of Christian monasticism, 85, sq., 
425, 471, 473; in his later years, 
both Christian and Neo-Platonist, 
37, sq., 43, 79, 100, 121, sqg., 135, 
201, 244, 251, 284, 296, 299, 424, 
sq., 495, 503, 512 ; unsoundness in 
doctrine, 36, 39, 121, 242, sqq., 
278, sqq., 284, 294, sqq. ; imperfect 
acquaintance with the Bible, 239, 
242, 277, 284, 295, 512; scriptural 
references, 239, sqq., 282 ; religious 
despondency, 233, 275, sqq., 513. 

Synesius, his wife, 33, sg., 37, 42, 
247, 278, 356, sqq., 366, sq., 371, 
384, 505, 513. 

—— his sons, 34, sq., 42, 187, 227, 
257, 278, 354, 371, sg., 375, 377, 
384, 391, sq., 426, 478, 489, 491, 
505, 513. 

Syrian, 59, sq., 305. 

Syrus, 418. 


Taurus, father of Aurelian, 454, 459. 

Taurus, son of Aurelian, 410, 454. 

Teuchira, 1, 312, 426. 

Thalia of Arius, the, 202. 

Thamus, 473, 559. 

Theocritus, 194, 574, 578. 

Theoctistus, 285. 

Theodore (a), friend, 375, 377, 426. 

Theodore (8), friend, 172, 417, sqq., 
426, sq. 

Theodore of Asine, 70. 

Theodore, physician, 140, sq., 404. 

Theodosius 1., 18, sg., 23, 58, 381, 
430, 436. 

Theodosius 11., 254, 405, 423. 

Theodosius, brother-in-law, 12, 373, 
408. 


INDEX 


Theodosius, grammarian, 
403 


Theognis, 575. 

Theon, 139, sq., 395. 

Theophilus, 20, 22, 33, sq., 36, 38, 
oie 44, 137, 172, 238, 247, sqq., 
257, sqq., 265, 267, sq., 275, 286, 

-, 292, 294, sq., 356, sqq., 364, 
366, 371, 411, sqq., 426, sq. 

Theotecnus, 140, 403. 

Theotimus, 37, 172, 406, sq. 

Thoas, 273, sq., 289, 405, sq. 

ae 158, 179, 329, 433, 463, 
575 


Thule, 301. 
Timothy, 357. 
Tolstoi, 245, 391. 
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Tribigild, 25, 27, 457, 


sq. 
| Troilus, 37, 213, sq., 236, 269, 373, 


393, sq., 406, 410, 419, 497. 
Trypho, 342, 419, 


UNNIGARDAE, 225, 380, 421, sqq., 
492, sq. 

Uranius, 347, 427. 

Ursicinus, 408. 


VALENTINE, 80, 119. 
Valerius, 42, 158, 285. 


XENOPHON, 461, 512, 575, sqq. 


ZENAS, 419, sq. 
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